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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


Of  aU  the  various  descriptions  of  literature^  Histoiy 
has  ever  been  esteemed  the  most  instructive,  the 
most  liberal,  and  the  most  amusing;  and  that  the 
history  of  our  own  country  deserves  our  first  and 
best  attention,  is  a  proposition  which  can  require 
neither  argument  nor  illustration.  Although  these 
Western  Isles  may  seem  to  afford  but  littie  scope  for 
historical  research,  and  their  domestic  institutions 
are  unh£4>pily  founded  upon  a  system  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times  we  live  in ;  yet  even  tiiat  system 
has  become  interesting,  since  it  was  fostered  and  en- 
couraged as  a  source  of  national  wealth  and  naval 
power.  Human  foresight,  it  is  true,  could  not  anti- 
cipate the  experience  of  two  hundred  years.  It  was 
enough  for  mortal  statesmen  to  consult  the  wishes, 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  their  own  age ;  while 
the  system,  objectionable  as  it  may  now  appear,  still 
rests  upon  the  surest  of  all  foundations — ^the  security 
of  public  faith. 
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The  Island  of  Jamaica  has  not  been  without  its  his- 
torians^ but  their  works  are  defective^  scarce^  or  erro- 
neous. Discus^ons  upon  colonial  subjects  have^  in- 
deed^ wearied  the  eye  of  late^  but  they  have  been  dis- 
torted by  prejudice^  or  influenced  by  faction — seldom 
confined  within  the  limits  of  national  ccMitroversy^  and 
never  free  from  an  interested  bias.  The  ungracious 
task  of  correcting  errors^  or  supplying  defects^  sug- 
gested) th^refore^  the  comjHkfion  of  a&  .hktDrical 
work  difiin^tly  arranged^  and  contiaued  down  far 
b^ond  the  period  where  others  have  dosed  tbek*  la- 
bours. To  iieacue  an  interesting  portion  of  history, 
intwMitdy  connected  with  that  of  the  empiie,  froni 
die  dark  jsea  of  oblivion  into  which  it  is  rapidly  de«* 
cUraog-^to  pieserve  the  substance  of  those  records 
aikl  tritdttional  observations,  ad  /driariam  pretiomsi': 
mum  mpdkK,  whidh  time  is  hourly  sweepmg  away-*: 
and  to  ieadiibit  a  valuable  possession. of  the  British 
crown  in  its  trae  light,  is  the  object  of  t)ie  present 
undirrttkiag* 

It  is  tikmeoessafy  to  detain  the  reader  by  apolo* 
gising  lor  the  apparent,  though  relevant  variety  of 
the  ^nbjedbi  c<»npf)^iended  in  a  local  history  of  sudi 
limited  exteiii;  but  to  explain  the  nature  of  my 
plan,  it  votKy  he  prapw  te  state  that  suc;^  originsft 
materials  as  ooald  ittustrate  flie  subject,  and  those 
authorities  whose  fidelity  might  be  ie}ied:€Ky  hs|Vej 
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been  diigvsay  oofiaalted  and  aoeoratd^  quoted.  A 
daik  cdond  haags  over  the  eaiiy  annab  of  ^Eumica, 
— a  do«d  winch  the  scanty  matemls  surviving  liie 
age  triien  America  -was  closely  sealed  by  Spam^  ael* 
dam  enaUe  ns  to  penetrate.  Wheve^  howev»,  Goe 
sooce  of  utfoimajtion  has  failed,  another  has  been 
am^^  and  sdmetimes  found;— while  ev^  little 
sAwaam  has  been  directed  into  the  common  dsumd. 

In  that  povtian  (rf'the  woHk  wMch  has  nnavoidaUy 
exbendad  ibajnad  the  Iknits  of  a.note^  comprehending 
a  -flkeleii  of  riavery^  I  am  not  ignorant  lliat^  in  strictly 
adhming  to  tbe  truth  of  history,  the  resillt  of  my  en* 
qniries  may  affaet  the  int^iesls  of  stune^  and  tibsh 
wiih  the  opinions  of  others.  Yet  those  enqniries 
have  heesa  pwsued  without  piejiidite  or  plirtiality* 
Avtfaeatio  laots  alone  have  been  rqported^  and  tiUch 
condmnona  dq^rn  from  them  as  experienee  mi^  jns» 
tify^  end  reason  approve.  He  coarse  of  events 
wfaic^  16  rapidly  d»anging  the  impoitaat  iGeatnres  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Jamaica^  must  ne- 
cessarily  leave  that  comprehensive  portion  of  its  his^ 
tary»  for  the  present,  iiioomplete.  And  in  treating, 
very  tmperiectly  itmm^  be  oonfiBSsed^  of  the  natoral 
pmdttdtions  of  the  ishnd,  I  have  chosen  rather  to 
seket  seeh  pomts  as  my  emte  atkpition  and  invite 
reaeanehifthanto  descadbe  objeats  alieady 
and"  pfodactism  ttow  become  &aiilhtr. , 
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Hie  fHTOgress  of  my  subject^  will  lead  me  through 
thb  detefi^of  ao  age  stained  by  domestic  revolt^  aad 
vgiiaifeid  by  the  effeds  of  a  revolutionary  war^  to.the 
^nttfying  ooksideration  of  the  pieseot  peaceful  oon- 
dftioki  of /the  coloay.  And  here^  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  pause.  I  am  aware  that  no  praise  bestowed  by 
me'ca  add  to  the  high  diarariw  of  ihe^illuatrbiis 
personage  who^  during  a  period  of  unpreoedtated 
extent.and  varied  danger^  ha»  adnnnibtered^be  go- 
Tcmment  of  Jamaica*  I  am  sensible  thdtiai^f  feeble 
pen  €aii' never  increase  the  attachment  which  is  uni- 
versaHy  feU.towards  a  ndbleman,  who  by  a  rare  com* 
Umd^  of  candour,  magnanimity  and  prudence,  has 
hftdidiet  abfqplar  happiness  to  be  honored  by  the  ap- 
prptaatien  df  his. sovereign,  and  to  secure  the  grati- 
liide  of  those  whom  he  has  so  ably  governed.  Should 
I !  be 'charged  witfi  presumption  for  thus  introducing 
Ae  name  of  the  Duke  of  Mam^ester,  I  must  plead 
it  ^tteoaation  the  many  favours  which  his  Grace  has 
been -pleased  to  confer  on  one  who  cannot  restrain 
the  oveifloviug  offagtatefol  heart* 
,  Wem  ibis  vokaae  to  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
mwt  Qf4helib0fal  and  .enlightened  only^ — ^to  such  as 
seek;tiDafli;.aBd  idfemnoaiioB,  without  partiality  to  alis- 
leadiirrpKgjlditoitfk  bias  thdr  opmion  of  thow  ^vdMwn 
okattte'  hpil.piated  ia-tihese  isle»*-iwhqreieui  believe 
that  anr.fingliah  gentleman  may  visit  and  iaithfoUy 
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describe  them,  without  a  deriliction  of  thf  jviftues 
whidi:adon  his  aatiye  laod^ — or  who  allow  thdt  thtly 
give  birth  to  men  inheriting  the  same  lOtmmAmJA^n 
for  those  whom  die  laws  have  placed  beneath  ihani, 
as  is  elsewhere  found, — ^I  should  fed  but  litlfe  ««n- 
xiely  for  its  fate.  Bat  experience  teaches  me  to  an- 
ticipate the  umted  attacks  of  calumny  and  detEaotifm ;  * 
Jf  llH»e  .lH»  i».v«e  it  i.  t.  b4«  nm.  ..d^ 
soktion  on  these  devoted  colonies ;  and  with  whom 
no  authority^  however  great,  no  testimony  however 
respedablf^  has  any  inlBuence^  unless  it.teBd  to  the 
advaooement  of  their  own  visionary  projects  ;T«?K>f 
those,  in  short,  who  insidiously  con&und  tibe  repciited 
acts  of  former  times  with  the  present  im|ipaved.'ooali- 
dition  of  Africa's  transplanted  sons.  To  silcb  per- 
sons the  page  of  history  is  uselessly  un&lded.  The 
ori^n  and  progress  of  slavery  in  the  Britudi  Indias, 
the  gradual  melioration  of  its  early  conditions^  «kd 
the  [xesent  comparative  lightness  of  its  bonds^  Hke 
experience  of  ages,  and  the  fiite  of  nations^  are  alike 
disregarded  by  them,  aUhoc^  they  afford  the  most 
irr^ragable  argmients  against  the  wild  and  destruc- 
tive scheme  of  sudden  enxmcipation.  MHienever 
these  fidse  philanthropists  shall  feel<^(a  caloniation  of 
time  which  who  shall  date  to  iiimish  them  with  ?>— 
thdt  the  bappiness  of  barbarian  itaib^  d^Msnds  upon 
something  mcMre  substantial  than  civil  'lil^erty,  they 
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may  perhaps  form  a  different  opinion  of  ihe  present 
state  of  evanescent  servitude  in  these  Western  Isles. 
Not  discouraged,  however^  by  the  multitade  of 
powerful  assailants  whose  hostile  ranks  already 
threaten  me,  I  look  forwardj-^if  my  life  be  spared 
amidst  the  diseases  which  impair,  and  the  difficulties 
which  embitter  it  in  a  couhtry  little  friendly  to  the 
pursuits  of  literature — ^to  the  completion  of  a  task 
long  since  undertaken  with  the  puiest  motives. 
Without  expectation  of  pecuniary  recompense,  at 
«.b«ioaof'Z;&^,'tat^*e*Lhope 
that  I  may  thus  become  instrumental  in  removing 
those  prejudices  which,  although  fostered  by  the  ig^ 
norant,  or  inflamed  by  the  artful,  have  instilled  a 
fatal  poison  into  the  generous  and  nnsuspecting 
flund^^  4)£'th0  British  paUic 
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hjtroductort  chapter. 

TtK .  gennine  journals  of  Golumbus,  the  Hn^ons^ 
Qjeda,  Ovando,  Balboa,  and  others  of  the  first 
naTigators  who  successively  discovered  the  different 
regions  of  the  New  World,  have  unfortunately  been 
lost,  or  never  published ;  and  if  the  ori^nals  be 
extant  amongst  the  archives  of  Lisbon,  or  Goa^  they 
are  still  beyond  our  reach.  The  sources,  therefore, 
from  whence  we  principally  derive  our  acquaintance 
with  this  hemisphere,  are  little  better  than  compila- 
tioDs  from  these  authors,  made  by  various  collectors, 
some  of  whom  have  never  quitted  Europe,  and 
many  of  them  been  biassed  by  national  prejudices, 
or  blinded  by  credulous  ignorance ;  thus  transmitting 
accumulated  errors  through  every  successive  work. 

As  the  testimony  of  such  historians  will  not  weigh 
equally  in  the  scale  of  criticism,  it  becomes  important 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
several  authors,  on  whose  faith  rest  many  of  the 
&Gts  recorded  in  the  followmg  pages. 
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The  most  celebrated  historians  of  the  New  World 
are, 

Amongst  the  Italians  and  Spaniards^ 

Oviedo,  Cortez,  Las  Ca^as^  Gromera,  Peter  Martyr^ 
Herrera,  Benzo,  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Solis,  Acosta, 
Bernard  de  Verga^,  Pedro  d^  Gieca>  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,  Diego  Femalidez,  Mendez  Piiltb,  Texeira, 
Jean  de  Liaet,  Antonio  de  Remosal. 

Amongst  the  Frenchj 

Lescarbot,  Champelain^  Jean  de  Leri^  ATincent  le 
Blanc^  Moquet^  Clavier,  Oexmelin,  Rochefort, 
L*Abb£  Raynal,  La  Borde,  M.  de  Pauw,  Labat. 

Amongst  the  English  and  Scotd^ 

Gage,  Hickeringill,  Brown,  Oldmixon,  Home,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane»  Lionnel  Wa£Ssr,  Long,  Edwards^ 
Trapham,  Dallas,  and  Robertson. 

The  following  writers  I  would  particularly  notice, 
as  their  works  are  very  important,  and  their  observa- 
tions often  quoted : — 

iFkowmtola  Wboinotoin 

Peter  Martyr AJ>.  1488      Trapham A.D.  1676 

Cortez 1580       Lionnel  Waffer 1677 

Diaz  Castillo 1520       Barham 1679 


1&3&  Siif  Hana  Sloftne 1687 

Benzone  .  • 1542  Browne • 1755^ 

Lias  Casas..., 1550  Oldmixon 1708 

Oomera. 1550  Robinson 1760 

AeoBia 1599  Lon^ 17T4> 

Herrera 1620  L'AbW  Raynal 1780 

Gage, 1625  De  Pauw 1770 

Soli« 1640  Bryan  Edwards 1793 

Roehefort ,...  1658  DaOas..., iSOSt 


nfTRODVCTORT  CHAFTIR^  S 

I.— Tlie  audior  of  The  Decades  of  the  Ocean, 
Psm  Marctr,  was  1)0111  at  Arona  on  the  Lake 
Major,  in  the  year  1455:  hb  faniily«  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  MiLm,  took  the  name  of  Anghiere^ 
or  Anglerius^  from  a  small  town  in  that  neighbour- 
iiood ;  which  distinguishes  this  historian  from  another 
eontemporary*  Peter  Martyr^  who  was  bora  at 
Florence^  and  whose  work  on  Magellan's  expedition 
was'destroyed  in  the  sad^  of  Rome  by  the  Cc^ndtabte 
de  Baui1x>n.  In  1477  hA  went  td  Boine^  and 
entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sfonsa ;  and 
afterwards  that  o£  th6  ArchUshop  of  MilaA»  During 
a  readence  there  of  ten  years,  he  fonmed  an  ao« 
qnamtance  with  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  his 
tiine^  and  amongst  others  witli  Pomponio  Lefto.  In 
1487  he  went  to  Spain^  in  the  suite  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  was  retaining  home,  and  by 
wiKmi  he  was  presented  to  Ferdinatid  and  Isabella. 
He  served  in  two  campaigns,  and  then  changed  his 
professbn  of  arms  for  that  of  the  churoh — being 
appointed  by  the  Queen  to  the  situation  of  teacher 
of  bdles'iettres  to  the  young  men  of  the  court,  and 
afterwards  preferred  to  the  o£Bce  of  state-couAseSon 
In  1501  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Sultan  of 
%ypt ;  and,  returning  in  the  following  year^  Was 
named. a  member  of  the  memorable  Council  of  the 
Indies — upon  which  occasion  the  Pope,  at  the  Kitg's 
request,  made  him  his  Apostolical  ProthonOtary,  diid 
Prior  of  the  church  of  Grenada.  Afl^r  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  he  continued  in  &rour  with  the  £n(iper<^ 
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Charles,  who  pnesented  him  with  .thie  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  abbey  of  Jamaica;  He  never 
visited  his  distant  cure;  but  died  at  Grenada  in 
1526^  leaving  several  historical  works  unpublished. 

The  work  which  is  quoted  in  the  following  pagest 
was  compiled  from  the  manuscripts  and  despatdies 
of  Columbus  himself,  and,  therefore^  ranks  highest 
in  the  scale  of  authority :  it  comprises  thirty  letters^ 
divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  title  of  ^VDe 
Rebus  Oceanicis,  et  Orbe  Novo^  decades."  These 
letters  were^  at  first,  published  separately^—the  first 
of  them,  which^  with  the  second,  is  dedicirfed  to  his 
early  firiend  the  Cardinal  Sforza,  is  dated  in  1493^ 
the  year  in  which  Columbus  brought  home  the  news 
of  his  discoveries ;  and  being  written  fix>m  the  court 
by  which  that  navigator  was  employed^  it  doafatibess 
contains  the  recital  of  the  great  discoverer  him^^elf . 
The  succeeding  letters,  of  which  some  are  addressed 
to  Cardinal  Louis  d'Arragon,  and  others  to  Pope 
Iieo  X.,  correspond  with  the  progress  of  the  disco- 
veries, and  are  all  written  in  good  Latin* 

Long  and  Edwards  are  undoubtedly  wroi^  in 
assuming  that  Peter  Martyr  was  ever  personally  in 
Jamaica;  they  have  done  so  upon  the  mere  authority 
of  a  sculptured  stone  found  in  the  ruined  idbbey  at 
New  Seville^  which  bore  his  name  and  titles.  It  is 
certain^  however,  that  he  merely  eiyoyed  the  honottr*- 
able^  *  but  sinecure,  appointment  of  abbot  of  that 
newly-founded  monastery^  and  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic.    Yet  his  merit  as  an  author,  hb  excellent 
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opf(xtm6e»  of  obtaiiiing'  infonnation  from  its  very 
sooite,  and  the  fflDpMty  of  his  styk,  have  justly 
giyen  to  his  woiic  a  reputation  of  accuracy,  singular 
in  those  times  of  ignorance  and  amazement.  In 
1516  he  collected  all  his  letters^  and  dedicated  them^ 
under  the  above  title,  to  Charles  VJ  They  were 
reprmted  at  Alcala  in  1530.  His  friend^  Anthony 
of  Ifebrissa.  who  again  reprinted  them,  added  a 
treatise,  De  InguUs  nuper  interUis,  et  incolarum  nuh 
riim';  and  another,  Dt  Legatione  Babylanicd;  two 
anterior  works  of  this  historian,  which,  until  then,  had 
not  been  published.  At  the  same  time  he  blamed 
the  modesty  of  the  author  for  having  so  long  sup^ 
pressed  them:  *'My.  dear  Martyr/'  says  he,  ^'is 
capable  of  distinguislung  himsdf  in  every  species  of 
oonqposition,  but  he  is  the  most  modest  of  men.** 

Hie  edition  herein  used,  is  that  of  Basle,  1533^ 
felio. 

■ 

n.  Ferdinand  Gortez  was  a  native  of  Medelino, 
a  town  in  Estremadura :  he  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  in  1518 ;  attached  it  to  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  which  he  established,  and  died  there  in 
1M7.  His  letters  to  Charies  V. ,  which  were  written 
during  Ms  expedition^  amidst  the  clash  of  arms  and 
tte*  din  ct  war,  are  not,  consequently,  much  in  de- 
tftil;  yet  fhey  form  a  valuable  source  of  authentic 
iifermation.  They  were  published  at  Madrid,  under 
fte  tide  of  *^  Cartas  de  D.  Hemando  Cortea,  Marquis 
iclVtalt^  dtxla  Ctmjuista  dc  Mexico,  al  Mnperadar.** 
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III;  Bbrnaro  DIAZ  0BL  Castiuu)  cQaBnei  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  voyages  and  wan  of  dyriBZ  in  his 
famous  expedition  to  Mexioo«  An  author  who  pro*- 
fesses  to  have  been  the  oonstant  oompaaion  of  his 
hero,  and  to  have  reported  nothing  hut  what  he>  wit^ 
nessedi  merits^  no  doubt,  our  greatest  confidenoe. 
Aooordihgly^  he  is  not  suspeeted  of  error,  though  his 
wrttings  are  tinctured  with  no  sonall  portion  of  jea^ 
lousy  and  ambition ;  which  causes  him  often  to  oon-* 
demn  the  conduct  of  the  general,  or  to  attribute  his 
actions  to  Ihe  worst  of  motives.  Solis  observed  of 
him^  that  he  explained  himself  better  with  the  sword 
than  with  the  pen ;  and  though  he  repniaches  him 
with  the  rudeness  of  his  style,  he  declares  that  the 
defect  carries  with  it  an  appearance  of  good  faiths 
whidh  lends  mudi  authority  to  the  history  he  details. 
His  work  was  not  published  till  1633,  long  after  his 
deaths  by  a  brother  of  the  order  of  Mercy :  .it  is 
entitled,  Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conquesta  de  la 
Nuem  EspannOf  folio,  Madrid,  of  which  I  have  never 
tnet  with  a  translation. 

IV.  GoNZALE  OviBDO  wss  govemor  of  the  for- 
tress of  St.  Domingo ;  and  in  1S35  published  his 
history,  entitled.  La  Histma  Qevural  y  Naturd  de 
ia»  Indias,  taking,  as  he  says,  Phny  for  his  model ; 
with  this  diflference  only-^tfiat  he  commences  with 
the  discoveiy  and  conquest  of  the  country  he  treats 
of.  He  left  Madrid  In  1513^  appointed  to  the  si- 
tuaiion  of  comptroller  of  the  mines.    The  duties  of 
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Ais  office  called  him  to  the  continent  of  America^ 
mhete  his  servioes  were  eminentiy  useful  in  th6 
vaiknis  treaties^  with  the  Indians ;  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twelve  years,  on  his  return  to  Spain^  finding 
nothing  but  erroneous  accounts  of  matters  familiar 
to  him,  he  was  induced  to  compose  from  memory  a 
sonmiary  of  the  natural  history  of  the  West  Indies. 
Residing  afterwards  in  Hispaniola,  as  governor  of 
that  colony,  he  perfected  his  work ;  and  published 
it  in  one  volume,  comprising  twenty  books.  To 
these  he  soon  after  added  two  more ;  and  undertook 
a  voyi^  home  to  present  them  to  the  £mperor 
Charles,  who  had  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  his 
historiographer^  as  well  as  a  considerable  pension. 
Bot  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  labours, 
at  least  I  cannot  discover  that  he  ever  i^etumed  to 
his  government ;  find  Jean  Poleur^  valei4e-chtoibre 
to  the  Dauphin,  to  whom  we  owe  the  translation  of 
his  work  in  1556,  throws  no  light  upon  his  future 
dsstiny.  The  Seville  edition  of  1535  is  tiiat  from 
whk^  I  have  quoted. 

y.  J^ROMB  l^Nzo  was  bom  at  Milan  in  the  year 
Idld:  his  father^  who  was  in  low  circumstances, 
having  suffered  by  the  wars  then  raging^  sent  him  to 
seek  his  fortune  through  Italy,  France^  Spain^  and 
Gemianyi  Hie  accounts  he  received  of  the  newly- 
^Bcov€»^  world  so  captivated  him^  that  he  deter^ 
Bibed  upon  visiting  it;  for  which  purpose  he  went 
to  Spain  in  1541,  embaiited  thence  for  America, 
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and,  remained .  there  fourteen  years*    He  psbaaroAd^ 
sfid  published  his  History  at  Venioe^  m  Ita]i)an,!l<56^ 
4iD.y  r^rinted  1572^  8yo.^  amd  aft^inwids  translated 
into  Latin^  French^  German^  and  FLemish.    In  this 
book  he  adds^  to  his  own  adYentores*  the  disco«- 
veiies  and  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  during .  his 
residence  in  America,  mailing  tUs  disti»ction, — ^that» 
in  relating  circumstances  which  he  did  not  witness^ 
he  prdesses.to  follow  only  the  best  authorilaes.  lius 
work  is  rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  inqpartiality 
with  which  the  author,  at  the  same  time  that  he  eu« 
logises  the  constancy  and  cowage  of  the  ^paniards^ 
gives  a  faithful  picture  of  their  crudties^   their 
fivarice^  and  their  excesses,    Benzo  professes  this 
advantage  over  Las  Gasas:  that,  in  expo^ng,  as  he 
does^  their  vices  and  passions^  he  has  rendered 
impartial  justice  to  the   memory  of  the  Spanish 
invaders,  by  recording  their  virtues  also ;  and  of  all 
the  rare  qualities  which  must  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  an  accurate  historian^  this  balance  betwem 
virtue  and  vice  is  doubtless  the  most  cUfficult,  and 
the  most  rare.      Yrain  Ghauveton  translated  his 
work  into  French,  in  1579 ;  but  the  ecMon  I  have 
used  is  that  of  Urbanus  Galveto^  in  Latin,  1581^ 
8vo. 

YL  The  famous  history  of  Spanish  tyranny^  en- 
titled, Rdadan  de  la  Deattw/cion  de  las  Indias  oeci- 
dentctles  par  lo9  CastUanas,  by  Bartholomew  nn  lAs 
Gasas,  was  written  for  the  purpose  bf  describbg  the 
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mJKvy  and'ttiisfbrtones  of  ike  Indians^  and  the  fana- 
ticHfti  'Which  ^depopulated  Ameriicaj  rather  than  as 
an  histDry-  ofioonneeted  events.  The  Author^  after 
lianni^  .accompamed  his  fiiAer  in  the  first  voyage  of 
GolomhK,  iemployed  the  greidBr  part  of  his  life  in 
tdvQcaiiag  the  causes  of  the  unhappy  sufibrero 
iriun  ^h&f  had  discovered,  and  whose  peaoefol  re- 
pose they  had  so  inhumanly  broken.  The  name  of 
Lu  Casas  is,  thertfore,  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  eaiiy  acts  and:  regulations  of  the  Castiliaa 
oonquerors.  The.  inutility  of  lus  efforts,  and  the 
vindenoe  of  the  persecutiQns  whidi  followed  himself^ 
iaduoed  him  to  embrace  the  Dominican  habit ;  but 
the  Court  ci  Spmt,  not  at  first  recognising  the 
jostiiess<^  the  cause  he  pleaded^  nor  the  benevolence 
of  Us  intentions,  fon^  upon  lum  the  bishopric  of 
Chi^iay  hoping  thus  to  keep  Um  in  subservience. 
He>  nbverthdess>  conitinued  lus  charitaUe  labours, 
imiil  his  infirmities  obliged  him  to  quit  his  new 
dMvge,^  in  the  year  1551. 

I£s  work  contains  the  principal  historical  records 
daring  the  space  of  fifty  years  subsequent  to  the 
diseovery  of  America;  while  it  possesses  the  rare 
merit  of  lotving  bera  written  by  a  man  of  undoubted 
benevolence  and  unshaken  fidelity^  who  collected 
his  materials  from  actual  observation^  and  never  lost 
flight  of  hb  geaesous  object.  The  eulogiums  passed 
upon  it  by  the  Protestants  of  his  time  had  the  eflfect 
d  exciting  suspicion  and  jealousy  amongst  the 
Catholics ;  yet  Le  Peve  de  Charlevoix  thus  adds  his 
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pmrerftit  iestimony  ta  ito  merit :  ^'  On  &e  peUt 
oonvenir  qu'il  ^  regne  dans  I'oavrage  de  Las  Oasas 
nn  air  de  viyaoite  et  •  exaggeration  qui  pr6?ient  ua 
peu  oontre  lui,  et  que  les  feits  qu'il  rapporte,  sans 
dtre  alteres  dans  la  8nbMa(nce»  ont,  sous  •da  plume, 
je  ne  sais  quoi  d'odieux  et  de  criant^  qu^il  poavoit 
p6ut-6tre  adouoir.   II  n'avoit  pas  assez  fait  reflexion 
qH'il  ne  sii^t  pas  a  un  historien  d'etre  v^ridique^ 
et  qu^il  doit  encx)re  Stre  ^extr^ement  en  ganle 
eontre  ce  que  la  prevention^  la  haine,  l^interSf, 
I'amitiey  Tengagement,  un  sele  trop  amer^  ou  trc^ 
ardent,  peuvent  donner  de  couleurs^  ou  etrangeres 
ou  trop  viveB,  aux  faits  d'ailleurs  les  phis  certains. 
Mais  on  pent  bien  assurer  qua  le  Saint  Evdque  de 
Ghiapa^  dont>  malgr^  oes  defauts,  ou^  pour  parier . 
phis  juate,  les  excds  de  ^ses  T^rtus^  le  nom  est  demeur6 
trds  respectable  dans  les  annales  du  Nouveau  Monde^ 
et  dans  les  bistoires  d'Espagne^  ne  pr6Toyoit  pas 
les  mauvais  efifets  que  son  ouvrage  produttit^  pen 
d'annees  apres  sa  publicatkHH  k»8qu'U  ^ut  -ele  tm^ 
duit  par  un  Hollandois."    Ttie  polite  Father  here 
adyeris  to  the  tenor  of  the  work^  and  &e  barbarous 
facts  it  discloses ;  which  had  confirmed  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  Low  Countries  in  their  rooted  hatred  of 
the  Spanish  name.    Such  testimony  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  suspected. 

Tlie  life  of  Las  Gasas  is  so  blended  witib  the  events 
of  the  times  he  lived  in,  that  a  brief  memoir  of  him 
may  elucidate  many  points  in  the  following  history. 
Bom  in  the  year  1474,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  in 
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8«ville»  at  the  age  of  nineteen  be  foUowed  bis  fixther 
to  Hie  Indies*  with  Columbns.    Upon  his  retarn  to 
9|Haii  in  1498,  he  resumed  his  theological  studies^ 
and  added  to  it  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  civil 
aad:oan(mical  law*    In  doe  time  he  was  admitted  to 
koly  ordeffs,  and  went  to  Hii^fianiola,  and  from  ihenoe 
to  Cuba,  whore  he  obtained  the  guk  of  Zaguarama. 
Soon,  however^  he  quitted  his  preferment,  to  labour 
with  more  efifect  for  the  liberty  of  the  Indians^  whom  he 
saw  so  inhumanly  oppressed  by  his  merciless  country^ 
men ;  who^  not  content  with  having  drenched  the  land 
vnHk  ibek  blood,  reduced  the  wretched  remnant  to  the 
most  cruel  servitude  upon  their  own  ^oil,  and  covered 
their  oppression  with  the  cloak  of  religion .  Hiese  nu- 
merous invading  bands  frequently  met  each  other  in 
the  oantre  of  the  ruined  provinces^  and  vied  with  each 
odier  in  acts  c^  cruelty  and  blood*    The  benevolent 
lias  Casas,  seeing  that  the  only  way  to  produce  the 
efleot  he  desired  was  to  obtaki  emancipation  from 
unjust  and  arbitrary  davery,'  with  a  rare  zeal,  em* 
ployed  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  the  attainment  of  his 
ofcgeot :  yet  he  employed  them  not  in  taunting  invec^ 
live  and  groundless  defamation ;  he  did  not  set  him. 
self  down  in  listless  ease^  to  enjoy  his  fortune  and 
appointments,  nor  allow  himself  to  be  actuated  by 
party-spirit,  or  commercial  speculation.     He  vkitedi 
and  saw  the  actual  state  of  those  abuses  which  it  was 
the  labour  d  his  life  to  counteract ;  he  returned  to 
l^ain^  and  by  the  irresistible  evidence  of  facts^  so 
worked  upon  the  senalHlity,  and  roused  the  policy  of 
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his  monardi^  ibat  he  carried  baiok  y/nfii  him  fall  pow*^ 
ers  for  the  mves<%atioii  of  the  condact  of  the  ififfeieiit 
governors^  under  whose  authority  the  abiise  exii^d^ 
Unfortunately,  he  found  tins  pov^r  irieflfebtual  jGor  %e 
fflippression  of  the  enormities  daily  committed:  to 
restrain  them  as  much  as  possible,  howevec»  he  teok 
the  habit  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Dominic^  and 
founded  many  establishments  of  it ;  which  tended,  ir' 
some  degree,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  sur« 
rounding  Indians.  Not  content  with  his  personal 
labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  he  agam  returned 
to  Spain ;  and,  by  his  unremitted .  remonstrances, 
obtained  in  the  year  1542*  the  authority  of  express 
laws  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  his  solidtude :  these 
the  several  governors  were  obliged  to  respect,  aiid 
compelled  to  execnte.  This  was  a  great  poiiit 
gained,  though  shprt  of  the  object  he  pursued ;  and 
he  met  with  all  the  opposition  which  personal  interest, 
and  political  subtilty,  could  marshal  to  oppose  his 
views.  The  court  was  at  that  time  held  at  VaHa- 
dolid — ^where  Sepulveda,  and  some  others,  to  flidr 
eternal  disgrace,  puUicly  maintained,  in  an  express 
convocation,  that  there  was  no  moral  sin  in  subjecting 
to  slavery  an  idolatrous  people ;  an  argument  which 
Las  Gasas  fairly  beat  to  the  ground,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  various  tracts,  detailing  the  excesses  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Indies.  Broken  with '  age,  and 
fuHting  under  the  infirmities  of  a  trbpical  distemper, 
he  ^t  lengtin  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Ghiapa  into  the 

•  Benzo. 


hands  oftfae.Pope^  letinadfrcm  the  some  of  his  exer* 
tiong*  and  died  at  Madrid  an  the  year  1^6^  at  the 
ageofBiiiety^two. 

Besides  the  works  already  namedt  be  composed 
many  wUofa  were  never  p«bliahed ;  amongst  others* 
a  General  Histcuy  of  the  Indies^  of  whieh  Herrera 
made  use  in  compiling  his  own.  The  edition  of 
Las  Gasas'a  work  herein  quoted^  is  that  of  Seville^ 
1552. 

Vn.  Fbancis  Lopbz  D£  Gouera,  another  Spanish 
historian^  (of  whose  work  there  is  an  andent  French 
edition  by  Martin  Fumee^)  has  given  a  general  history 
of  the  West  indies,  in  six  books.  He.  travelled 
tfaxoug^  America  to  its  southern  exti^mity ;  and  in 
bis  tc^x]graphical  descriptions,  and  measur^ment  of 
di^tanoei^,  he  m^y  be  consalted  with  confidence  and 
siocess:  but  that  correctn^  has  teat  to  bb  work  a 
groater  ]?qputation  than,  perhaps,  it  really  deserves ; 
for,  iq  wishing  to  embrace  too  gieat  a  field,  he  often 
wanders  from  his  subject,  and  falls  intp  inextricable 
ooofiision ;  while^  in  abandoning  the  testimony,  and 
diaJaining  the  opinions  of  other  writers,  he  fpigets 
to  ejiqplain  the  foundation  of  his  own.  No  wonder* 
thec^re,  that  his  narrative  has  been  discovered  to 
be  ffidse,.by  the  more  enlightened  travellers. who  s^c-^ 
oeeded  him*  StiU  there  is  much  information  to  be 
gathered  from  hismaterials ;  and  he  treats  c^a  most 
interesting  period  of  the  American  history.«-Antwerp 
edition,  8vo.  1554. 
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YIIL  JosBPH  Ao6stal>  a.Spanish  Jesmt  of  Medma 
del  Campo>  took  the  habit  at  Salamanca^  and  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  almost  every  hraiich  of  sdenoei* 
After  a  long  reitideiioe  in  Spain>  he  was  employed  in 
the  West  Indian  nussions^  where  he  beoame  a  pro* 
yincial  of  the  various  houses  established  ia  Penu 
Tliis  employment,  was  oonsonant  with  his  zealous 
regard  to  the  convereion  of  the  Indians ;  and  daring^ 
seventeen  years  he  laboured  to  accomplish  it:,  thm 
returning  to  Spain,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  in  further* 
anoe  of  his  objed;»  and  there  published  a  treatise, 
De  Procurandd  Indorum  Sedute.  He  also  com* 
posed  in  Spanish ,  LfHirtdire  NatureUe  et  Morals 
des  IndeSf  tant  Orientales  qu'OccidentaUs,  which  waa 
tnsmslatekl  into  many  languages^  and  into  French 
by  Regnauld:  Paris,  1616.  He  was  the  anthoflr  of 
many  disoourses^  De  Naturd  Nati  Orbig  ;  De  Ttm^ 
poribM  Nomsiffiiss  &c. :  and  after  a  life  of  use* 
fuhiess  and  vigour,  he  died  rector  of  the  College  of 
Salamanca,  on  the  15th  cX  February,  1599,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years. 

IX.  Anthony  Herrera  Tordbsiixas  was  the  sort 
of  Roderic  de  Tordesillas,  and  Agnes  de  Herrera, 
and  bore  his  mother's  name,  as  was  the  Spanish  cns^ 
torn.  He  was  well  educated ;  and  his  first  appoint- 
toerit  was  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  Vespasien  de 
Gonzaque,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  of 
Valence:  upon  whose  death,  Philip  IL  of  ^paiU) 
aware  of  the  merit  of  Herrera,  nominated  him  Grand 
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Hisbmbgraphcnr  of  ifae  Indies^  with '  a  considerable 
pension.  B^  Philip  lY.  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state ; .  but  eie  he  could  enter  upon  the  active  duties 
of  Us  high  office^  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
year  162d.  Of  his  works  we  have  the  General  His^ 
tory  of  the.  Indies  in  four  volumes  foHo^  entitled^  His^ 
hria  Oeneral  de  losHeckos  de  losCastUanos  enlaslslas 
y  Twru  FUrme  del  Mar  Oceanoj  with  maps  and  geo« 
graphical  descriptions.  The  two  first  volumes.  oom-> 
piefaend  events  between  the  years  1492  and  1531 ; 
and  the  succeediiig  two  carry  down  the  history  to 
tiie  year  1554.  Herrera  composed  various  otiier 
historical  works ;  but  that  on  the  Indies  is  the  most 
esteemed,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  His  means  of  informal 
1kxiw«re  good,  and  though  he  relates  nothing  from 
actoal  ex.peiience,  his  narration  is  considered  oDr- 
lect^  and  is  quoted  as  authority  by  all  writers  upon 
thesobject 

X.  Thomas  Oagb,  the  English  historian^  whose 
work  on  the  West  Indies  attracted  the  serious 
attention  of  Cromwell^  and  eventnally  led  to  the 
conqiiest  of  Jamaica^  was  lineally  descended  firom 
Robert  Gage^  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Gage^  of 
Firle  in  SusseK^  the  governor  of  the  Tower  in  the 
n^  of  Queen  Mary,  and  who  died  in  1557.  He 
^vas  the  scm  of  John  Gage  of  Hailing-house  in  Surry^ 
and  the  brother  of  Colonel  Gage  the  Royalist,  ^*  go- 
vemor  of  Q%&»A,  and  Masae-founder  of  &at  famous 
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University/'  who  vms  killed  in  the  batile  at  CuDiain- 
bridge.  His  other  brother.  Colonel  George  Gage, 
was  also  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  time:  he  it 
was  who  so  gallantly  relieved  Basing-honse  when  it 
was  besieged,  on  the  14th  of  September^  1644;  and 
he  had  been  employed  as  early  as  1621,  to  nego- 
tiate the  dispensation  when  the  marriage  was  pend- 
ing between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of 
Spain.  *^  The  commg  of  Mr.  Gage  has  given  me 
infinite  contentment/'  writes  Padre  Maestre  at 
Rome,  to  the  Spanirib  ambassador  in  England ;  ^*  no 
man  conld  have  come  hither  that  could  better  ad- 
vance the  business  than  he,  as  well  in  respect  of  his 
good  affection,  as  for  his  wisdom  and  dexterity  in 
all  things."* 

This  historian,  instead^  therefore,  of  having  been 
^*  a  runagate  priest,"  as  he  has  been  called^  was  a 
man  who^  by  the  repute  of  his  connexions^  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  considerable  weight  and  interest  in  the  councils 
of  the  Protector.  He  was  edi\cated  in  the  Roman 
iaith^  in  foreign  universities,  and  entered  into  mo- 
nastic orders ;  but  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  rule 
of  the  Jesuits^  at  the  positive  desire  of  his  father^  he 
was  disinherited  by  him,  and  expelled  the  famUy^ 
His  father  left  his  property  between  a  daughter  and 
two  soAs,  whom  he  had  by  a  .second  marriage,  and 
4ied  before  the  subject  of  this  memoir  returned  from 

«  Cabalar-Mysteriea  of  SUte,  by  a  Noble  Hand,  p.  838. 
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his  wanderings  in  America,  whither  he  went,  as  he 
expresses  it,  *^to  abide  till  such  time  as  death  should 
surprise  his  angry  father,  Ignatius  Loiola,  his  de- 
voted MecsBnas,  and  till  he  might  there  gain,  out  of 
Potosi,  or  Sacatecas,  treasure  that  might  counter- 
poise that  child's  part,  which,  for  detesting  the  four* 
com^^  cap  and  black  coat  of  the  Jesuits,  his 
&ther  had  deprived  him  of."  It  appears  that  Tho- 
mas Gage  had  long  entertained  some  scruples  of 
conscience  with  respect  to  his  religion;  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  conduct  of  its  professors  in  the  new  world 
did  not  tend  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  or  dispel  the 
doubt  He  sailed  from  Cadiz,  attached  to  a  mission 
of  the  Dominicans,  destined  to  the  Philippine  islands, 
in  the  year  1625 ;  and  the  course  of  the  mission 
necessarily  taking  him  to  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  on  the  South  Sea,  he  there  heard  such  a 
disgusting  account  of  the  depraved  and  wretched 
condition  of  the  missionaries  in  those  islands,  that  he 
determined  upon  abandoning  his  undertaking :  being 
refused  permission  to  do  so,  by  his  commissary. 
Friar  Calvo,  he  deserted  the  company,  and  travelled 
through  Chiapa,  and  Guatemala,  dissembling  his 
litigious  doubts,  and  amassing,  by  the  usual  means 
of  papal  extortion,  a  large  sum  of  money.  With 
this,  the  fruits  of  his  religious  impositions  on  the 
Indians,  he  determined  on  returning  to  England 
"  to  satisfy  his  conscience  ;'*  and  after  various  un- 
lucky adventures,  he  r^wjhed  his  native  land  in  1638. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  to  satisfy  his  doubts  on  some 

VojL.  I.  c 
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points  of  doctrine ;  and  ihere*^  distradted  by  the 
fiOphisms  and  fiubtilties  of  the  Roman  <chiirch^  h« 
trasted  the  estdbtishment  of  hid  wavering  fldih  to  aa 
experiment^  whi6h  is  too  characteristic  of  thoge  tuiieB 
to  be  passed  evdr  in  silence  i— 

'^  I  bethought  myself  further/^  sayB  he,  ^*  that  I 
would  try  one  way^  whidi  was  to  see  if  I  could  find 
out  a  miracle  which  might  give  tnee  the  better  sat^ 
fitction  of  the  Romish  religion  than  had  the  former 
experience*  of  my  life^  and  the  lives  of  the  priests^ 
cardinals,  and  all  such  wiih  whom  I  had  lived  iu 
Spain  and  America.    I  had  heard  much  of  a  pietum 
of  our  Lady  of  Loretto^  and  read  in  a  book  of  mirBDles> 
or  lies,  concerning  the  $ame^  that  whosoever  prayed 
before  that  Picture,  in  the  state  of  mortall  sinne^  the 
Picture  would  (tiscover  the  sinne  of  the  soule^  by 
blushing^  and  by  sweating*    Now^  I  framed  this 
argument  to  mysdf,  that  it  was  a  great  sinne^  flie 
smne  of  unbeliefe ;  or  to  waver  and  stagger  in  poinis 
of  fsdth :  but  in  mee^  according  to  the  tenents  of 
Rome^  was  the  sinYie ;  for  I  would  not  believe  the 
point  of  Transubstantiation,  and  many  otheis ;  there- 
fore,  if  flie  miracles  which  wei^  printed  of  ihe  afoi^ 
said  Lady  of  Lomtto  were  true,  and  not  lies,  cei- 
talnly  shee  would  blush  and  sweat  when  sudi  an 
unbeliever  as  I  prayed  before  her.    To  make. this 
triall,  I  went  purposely  to  Loretto;  and  kneeling 
down  before  God,  not  with  any  faith  in  the  Picture, 
I  prayed  earnestly  to  the  true  Searchar  of  hearts, 
that,  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  he  would  ma^cifiilly 
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look  npoQ  taa>  a  wFetobed  siimer ;  and  inspire,  an4 
^iligliten,  mee  with  his  Spirit  of  trath,  for  the  good 
and  salvation  of  nxj  soule.  In  my  pray^  I  had  a 
fixed  aad  jsettted  aye  upon  the  Lady'i^  picture^  but 
oQuld  not  pOTceive  that  she  did  either  sweat  or  blush : 
wfaeiewith  I  aro^e  up  fiH>m  my  knees  most  comforted, 
and  enfiouraged  in  my  resolution  to  renounce  and 
abandon  Popary;  and  saying  within  myself,  as  I 
went  out  of  the  churchj  Surely  if  my  JUidy  neith^ 
swe^t  nor  blush^  all  is  well  with  moj  apd  I  am  in  a 
good  way  for  salvation ;  and  the  miracjps  written  of 
her  am  all  lies.  With  tl^is  I  resolved  to  fo^ow  tibe 
troth  in  sqme  Protestant  church  in  France^  fmd  to 
lelinqnish  error  and  superstition* '^ 

Tpfg^g,  however^  to  the  protection  of  the  Par* 
liamei^  he  Feturued  to  ]Bngland  in  thq  aytumft  of 
1640^  apd  wa^  ordered  by  the  Bishop  of  London  io 
preach  his  jreeantation  s^mon  in  St.  Paul's;  in 
wbidi  he  alluded  to  a  ajncumstanee  that^  he  says^ 
fbmuk  hm  with  auch  force,  that  he  desired  publicly 
to.  reoard  it  as  a  main  argument  in  support  of  his 
n^ional  ^osv^Twm*  Tliis  drcumstance  is  detailed 
at  lei^dHkthe  197th  page  of  his  work^  and  was  no 
other  tml^that  one  day,  as  be  said  mass  at  Porto 
Bello,  a  xnpu^e  stole  away  **  the  wa&r^god  of  the 
Papist^/'  committing  ^e  larceny  while  he  was  pray, 
iflg  with  Ids  eyes  phiM^,  Thi^  conyincjed  him  ^'  that 
Wead  really  and  truly  waa  eaten  upon  that  altar ; 
^4.  by  00  meafts  Christ's  glorious  body^  which  can^ 

*  Surwyy  p,  210. 

cs 
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not  be  subject  to  the  hutig^r  tod  Yioleiice  of  a 
creature.*'  ' 

Soon  after  his  recantation,  the  Parliament  pre- 
sented him  to  the  benefice  of  AcaTse/  in  Kent,  a 
rectory  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  His  brofeer, 
the  Colonel,  continued  his  efforts  to  restore  him  to 
his  lost  faith;  but^  finding  persuasion  ine£kctual» 
he^  in  the  spirit  of  that  merciless  fanaticism  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  church  of  Rome,  actually  seat 
an  officer  of  his  own  regiment  to  assassinate  him. 
His  intended  victim,  however,  escaped  the  snare; 
and,  in  1648,  published  his  book.  The  English- 
American  his  Travail  by  Sea  and  Lafid,  or  a  Survey 
of  the  West  Indies  ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.  This  work  excited  great  animosity,  yet 
met  with  much  encouragement ;  for  its  author  was 
the  first  foreigner  who  had,  from  experience,  de- 
scribed a  country  barred  against  all  strangers.  For 
that  reason  M.  Colbert  ordered  it  to  be  translated 
into  French,  by  Beaulieu.  Thuvenot  also  translated 
it  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Collection,  wsdi  an 
History  of  the  M^cans,  in  hieroglyphios,  copied 
firom  Gage's  MSS.  The  means  which  Qaige  pos- 
sessed of  acquiring  information,  and  the  internal 
pr6o&  o/  accuracy  and  observation,  which  his  work 
everywhere  bears,  render  his  Survey  worthy  of 
implicit  credit.  He  is  stigmatised  by  Labat  for  fais 
apostacy,  and  iiie  ample  dssdosure  he  makes  of 
papistical  fooleries ;  yet  even  that  prejudiced  histo- 
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■ 

riaD  gives  him  foil  credii  as  ani  author^  and  acknow- 
ledges the  accuracy  of  his  details  as  a  travellejr.* 

Having  drawn  the  attention  of  Cromwell  to  these 
islandg^  he  left  his  retirement  to  emhark  with  Penn 
and  YenaUes ;  and  died  in  Jamaica,  a  few  months 
after  its  conquest. 

His  recantation  sermon  was  published  in  London, 
1642,  quarto;  and  in  1651  he  wrote  A  Dud 
between  a  Jesuit  and  a  Dominican,  begun  at  Paris, 
fought  at  Madrid,  and  ended  at  London  ;  4to. 

V 

XI.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Antonio  de 
Sous,  although  composed  firom  anterior  publica- 
tioBS*  is  one  of  great  credit  and  reputation;  as  are 
also  the  works  of  Comeille  Wytfleet,  Jean  de  Laet^ 
Ogilby,  and  Torquemada. 

XII.  RocHEVORT,.  who  WTote  an  history  of  the 
AstSksi  was  chaplain  to  Le  Yasseur,  the  treacherous 
governor  of  Tortuga,  in  the  year  1643.  This  work 
is  fittsd  with  exaggerations  and  romantic  anecdotes, 
by  a  ijpn  who  proves  himself  to  be  neither  a 

an  accurate  observ^i    nor  a  classical 


Xni.  Dr.  Thobias  Trapham  was  physician  to 
Loid  Yaughan,  with  whom  he  came  to  Jamaica  in 
1676^  and  soon  afterwards  published  A  Discourse  on 

♦  Hist  Gin,  des  Voyages,  par  M.  VAhhi  Prerost,  torn,  xviii. 
Labat,  torn.  ii.  p.  332. 


the  State  qf  Heatth  in  thi^  island:  LondDny  1079. 
12mo.  pp.  149.  In  1677^  he  was  elected  a  meoilier 
of  Assembly  fdr  the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  He  assisted 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  his  professional  attendanoe  upoB 
the  Diike  of  Albemarle^  ahd,  upon  the  decease  laf 
that  nobleman,  in  1688^  he  insinuated  a  groundless 
suspicion,  that  his  grace  had  died  by  poison*  In  1 694» 
he  was  elected  member  for  St.  Hiomas*  in  the  East, 
and  cohtinued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business 
of  the  country,  till  the  year  1703,  when  his  ill-healtih 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  island,  to  which  he  never 
returned;  neitiier  did  he  publish  his  more  capums 
Histofyf  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  quaintly  gives^  of  ^^a 
more  retired  inquisition,  when  the  desimbk  country 
shall  be  my  chief  study.  '* 

XIV*  Lionel  Waffer,  an  English  traveller,  was 
in  Jamaica  about  the  year  1677^  and  was  oonsidered 
an  accurate  observer.  He  afberwatxls  tnited  various 
43thidr  parts  of  Spanish-^Amerioa^  and  embellished  the 
Work  he  published  with  some  tolerable  dehneaiions 
of  fruits  and  animals.  In  1706  it  was  <  traniiated 
intb  French  by  Montreal ;  and  an  excdlent  editbn 
was  published  by  Cellier ;  Paris.  13mo. 

XV.  Dr.  Barhaa  <3iiltiTated  the  science  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Jamaica,  about  the  same  period*  His 
observations  are  confidently  quoted  by  various  an- 
ihors ;  and  his  MSS.  were  collected  and  published 
in  1793,  by  Mr.  Aikman. 
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XVI.  Sir  Han»  Sloans  embarked  for  Jamaica, 
IS  physician  to  thd  Duke  of  Albemarle^  in  Septem^ 
ber»  1687^  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  i^. 
Ks  petrott  dyings  in  the  foUowing  year,  he  had  only 
the  short  space  of  fifteen  months    to  make  his 
researdiea  in ;  yet^  so  well  did  he  sipply  his  time^ 
and  sudb  iwas  his  dOigeniie  in  his  fevourite  pursuit^ 
that  hfe  had  ah'oady  formed  a  collection  of  more  ths^i 
mght  hundred  different  plants.    He  was  the  first 
man  of  practicai  learning  whom  the  love  of  science 
had  led*firom  the  British  shores  to  vi»lt  Aese  tropical 
vegimiB^     A  virgin  field  was  therefore  open  to  one 
who  possessed  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover  towards  his 
^jeefe ;  and  was  Bi  an  age  when  activity  of  body 
mmbined  with  ardour  of  mind  to  overcome  all  difil- 
ralties%    Under  this  happy  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  return  to 
England  with  the  fruits  of  a  rich  harvest.     A  con- 
didi^iable  time^  howeveri  elapsed  before  he  gave  to 
the  wmid  his  Prodrome  to  the  History  of  Jamaica 
plants,  undei^  the  tifle  of  Cakdogus  PUmtarum  qum 
in  irndd  Jamaica  ^pante  provemunt.  Svo.     But  this 
tirfunie^  intriBsioally  valuable  as  it  is,  is  cody  the 
systematic  indei:  to  the  work  he  published  in  1707 : 
Us   Vojfag$  to  the  Islands  of  Madeira^  Barbados, 
Nevis,  Si.  Ghrtstopkeri  and  Jamaica.    Tbe  second 
v#lume  was 'not  printed  until  the  year  1735 ;  in  it^ 
ika  pbtes  are  continued  to  the  number  of  two  hun-» 
dnd  and  seventy-fouk*. 
This  publicatipn  contributed  much  to  the  extension 
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9f  3pience>r  l^  exciting  a  spirit  of  emidaftioiiy  jboth';  ill 
£fritaitt  and  on  the  aintinent.    Upon  tiie  aoGeawoa 
of  George  L»  he  wasoreaied  a  baronet;  and  wad 
titefirst  SngUsh pbysidan-generaL to  tke  army.    He 
was  also  President  of  the  Royal  Sodety  «id  GoH^d 
9f  PJbtysiciaBa ;  but  his  declining  health  o6ttipefled 
l^im  to  resign  these  honours^  and  he  died  at  Gfael9ea> 
OQ  the  llih  of  January,  1752^  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.    His  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities 
was  purch^ised  by  Parliam^it,  for  the  British  Museum, 
at  the  price   of  twenty  thousand  pounds.    Tbis 
cqlehrated  naturalists  during  his  stay  in  Jamaica^ 
resided  in  the  old  Spanish-fronted  building    still 
visible  in  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  king's  house  in 
SU  Jago  de  la  Vega ;  where,  not  long  since^  some 
of  his  etchings  were  discovered  in  a  ruined  dut^ 
house. 

;  XYIL  Patrick  Brown^  M.D.^  was  bom  at 
Woodstock,  ia,  the  parish  of  Grosboyne,  county  o£ 
Mayo^  in  the  year  1720 ;  and  after  receiving'  the 
best  education  his' country  could  afford,  he  was  sent 
IjQ  Antigua*  in  1737 ;  but^  the  climate  diss^iieeing 
with\  his  c(Histitution^  he  tmvelled  through  France 
and  Holland,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  fiiaidship 
with  Linnaaus  and  Gronovius.  He  then  practised  as 
a. physician  in  London,  and  afterwards  came  out  ta 
J^waii^^ .  where .  he  collected  and  preserved  sped^ 
mens  of  birds^  plants,  and  shells.  Having  chcjsen 
Kingston  for  fals  ^residende,  it  wa&  by  his  advice  that 


J 
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ihe,  ig&fremac  H9BB  persuaded  to  represent  to  Earl 
GnmviHe  tke  expediency  of  making  that  town  the 
(^tal  of  the  idand;  whence  originated  those dis- 
rassions  iriiidi  long  afterwards  agitated  the  colony. 
He  was  n  sound  mathraaatician  and  a  good  astrono- 
mer.    He  coUeded  materials  for  a  map  of  Jamaica, 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1755^  engraved  by 
DTi  Bayly.   Soon  after  this  he  published^  by  subscrip- 
tion>  his  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  folio^ 
lUHstrated  by  Ibrty-nine  engravings.    There  were 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed ;  aiid  the 
plates^  with  the  original  drawings^  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  the  fire  on  Corphill,  in  1765 ;  an  acci-- 
dent  which  prevented  the  appearance  of  a  second 
edition^  for  which  he  had  prepared  copious  materials 
during  his  subsequent  visits  to  these  islands.    He 
died  m  1790. 

XVIII.  Oldmixon  was  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
publication^  entitled  The  British  Empire  in  America^ 
a  vols.,  8vo.,  1708. 

< 

XIX.  Dr.  Anthony  Robinson  formed  a  collection 
of  several  hundi^  figures  and  descriptions  of  Ja. 
wdca  plants  and  animals ;  correcting  the-  errors  of 
SIpane  and  Brown^  and  applying  their  deficbncies ; 
bit  he  died  before  it  could  be  (figested  into  a  regular 
series  for  publicatioD.  He  invented  a  vegetable 
90Qprfor  whidt  he  obtained  a  premium  of  a  thousand 
poimda  9terl)iig  from  the  Hoiise  of  Assembly ;  and 
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prepared  the  SAgo  and  tapioca  fi^om  that  species  of 
poltti  which  is  oommonly  used  <Hily  as  thatch*  Wia 
MSB.  aile  now  in  the  possession  cl  Mj*«  AikimMi, 
whose  tibrAry,  ind6ed>  con^rehends  ahooost  all  Ifaai 
is  rare  and  valoable  in  Wes<>-Indian  hist(»y« 

.  •  •  • 

XX;  Edward  Lono»  the  historian  of  Jamaioa^ 
was  the  descendant  of  Colonel  S^tttnel  Long,  wha 
eatne  here  as  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  D'Onley's 
regiment^  and  secretary  to  ilie  expedition  in  1665  ; 
and  who  afterwards  delivered  the  island  from  the 
thraldom  of  that  constitution  which  Lord  Carlble  was 
sent  hitibw  to  enforce. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  fourth  son  c^ 

t 

Samuel  Long^  of  TVedudwell^  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, ^y  his  wife  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Tate,  of  Delassre,  in  Nor&ampton*- 
shire.  He  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  August,  1734 ; 
entered  Qray's  Inn  in  1752  {  and  his  father  dying  in 
Hm  island  five  years  afterwards^  he  filled  the  situa-^ 
Hoa  of  private-secretary  to  his  brotheivin-linir,  Si^ 
Henry  Moore,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica. 
He  afterwards  held  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
Vioe*-Admiralty  Court  h^« ;  and^  in  1758,  mai^iied 
Mary,  the  seoond  dai^^hter  and  (dole  heiress  of 
Thraoaa  Beckfbrd.  Eleven  years  afterwards  he 
qottted  .J«Biai€a>  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pbrsnits^  partiraiady  to  the  completion  of  his  HiHmy 
qfJemaica^  whioh  he  pablished  in  1774,  in  3  vdls«^ 
Ho,    His  high  station  ia  the  island  aff<»ded 


€fV6ry  opporttifiity  of  prDGoring'  aatbentio  mftteri dk» 
ivlRoh  he  compiled  mth  mgenttityy  and  dig^ested  ynAk 
camdour^  altiiotigh,  in  dome  iBBtances^  wittii  a  littki 
too  much  haste.  He  wa»  aware^  however^  xX  the 
imperfisotions  of  his  work^  and  had  been  pmpariiig  a 
new  edition  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  which  happened 
in  1813,  at  Arundel  Park^  in  Sussex. 

Besides  the  History  6f  Jimajka^  Mr«  Long  pab- 
lished  various  other  works^  particulaiiy  the  Bt^^ 
twmo%  the  Bugar^Gdm^  1T73^  8ro.  Letters  on  th$ 
Cotams,  1775,  8vO;  The  Sugar  Trade,  1782^  8vo. 
In  eatfy  Mfe  he  had  i/trritten  The  Prater^  by  Nkhobu 
Babble;  Esq. ;  and  The  Tnall  of  Farmer  Garter's 
Dog  F&trVBry  for  Murder,  1771,  8vo. 

XXI.  TlieABBB'RAYNAii  compiled  Ilis  work  on  the 
te^  during  th^^ign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  published 
it  about  the  yelu"1770/in  sevisn  vote.  8vo./ under 
tile  titte  of  Histoid  PhilosopMque  et  Pdlitique  des 
SktUissements  et  du  Commerce  des  ^iuropeetis  dans 
fo»  ieua:  Indes^  It  was  received  With  gteat  applaui^ 
at  the  time,  and  rapidly  went  through  severd  ed^ 
tions ;  but  experience  has  deprived  the  Abbfe  of  all 
m^t^  He  iievier  visited  the  regions  he  so  ccmfi- 
destty  it^i»  of ;  was  careless,  and  credulous^  in  his 
feseardies ;  and  no  better^  in  fact,  than  an  indifferent 
e^r  of  the  ideas  of  oth^s.  The  bistoHan  of  the 
Deeline  and  FuUl  of  the  R&maH  Empirei  who  ibet  the 
Abbs  in  their  mutual'  ti^treat  at  Lausanne,  observed, 
ttiit  in  his  iSonversatioQ,  whidi  might  be  very  agfee^ 
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able>  be  wsus^  intoWably  loud>  per^nptovy;  and  v 
lent ;  and  you  would  imagine  that  he  alone  was  the 
monarch  and  legislator  of  the  world.  Sudi  is  his 
work  on  the  Indies ;  and  it  is,  tberefiofre^  seldcma 
read»  or  consulted,  otherwise  than  as  a  dtctiomiry  of 
locd  situations. 

■ 

XXII.  M,  De  Pauw  was  the  author  of  an  anony- 
mous work^  entitled^  Recherches  Pkilosophiquei  sur 
le$  Americain^y  written  in  the  French  style  of  levity 
and  shallow  fluency.     It  passed  through  sevaul 
editions  about  the  year  1770.    An  appearance  of 
philosophy^    with  real  ignorance  of  his   subject ; 
thoughts  trivialjt  or  false ;  affectation  of  style,  exag^ 
geration,  and  vulgarity  of  description ; — such  is  the 
work  of  M.  de  Pauw.    It  was  judiciously,  and  de- 
servedly^ attacked  by  the  Abbe  de  Briigel^  in  his 
Dissertation  sur  VAmerique  et  les  Americains.    JUL 
de  Pauw  published  a  defence,  in  a  third  vohime; 
^d  attempted^  but  unsuccessfully^  to  overwhelm  his 
antagonist  by  the  flippancy  and  the  impudenoe  of  his 
assertions. 

.  XXIIL  Brtan  Edwards  was  bom  in  the  year 
1743,  9t  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire — ^the  eldest  son  rf 
a  respectable  maltster— who,  dying  when  the  historian 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  left  a  widow,  and  six  diil-^ 
di^n,  in  distressed  circumstances.  She  had,  how- 
ever, two  opulent  brothers  in  the  West  Indies ;  oms 
frf*  whpm*  was  Zachary  Bayky,  of  this  island^  ^dko 
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took  the  fanilj  wider  his  proteotibn,  and  educated 
Blwards.  la  1759  he  oame  out  to  Jamaica;  where 
Mr.  Teale^  a  clergyman,  was  employed  in  supplying 
1m  deficiency  in  the  learned  languages.  In  ihe 
eooraa  of  a  few  yearsi  the  death  of  his  imde^  and  of 
his  relation  Mr.  Hume,  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  fortune^  which  enabled  him  to  return  to 
En^and ;  and  in  1796^  he  took  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment finr  the  borough  of  Grampound^  whidb  he  wn«- 
tinned  to  refNreseat  until  his  death,  on  the  15th  July, 
1800. 

His  first  publication  was  a  pamphlet^  entitled, 
ThouglOs  on  the  Proceedings  of  Oovernment  respect- 
ing the  Trade  to  the  West  India  Islands  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  1784.  This  was  followed 
by  a  speech  delivered  at.  a  free  conference  between 
Ife  council  and  assembly  of  Jamaica^  held  on  33rd 
November^  1789,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
propositions  in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
the  j^are  IVade.  Bnt  his  most  distinguished  woik 
is  his  History y  Cioil  and  Commercial,  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  the  West  Indies^  1793 ;  3  vols.  4to., 
which  has  been  continued  to  a  later  period,  by  an 
anonymous  writer^  evidently  no  great  fiiend  to  their 
{Hoqperity. 

XXIY.  R.  G.  DELIAS,  the  NoveUst^  publidbed 
HndHistofy  of  the  Maroons^  from  their  Origin  to  the 
Establishment  of  their  Chief  Tri6e  at  Sierra  Leone, 
nsdu^ng  the  Expedition  to  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  ^f 
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procuring  Chasseurs,  and  the  State  of  the  Island  qf 
Jamaica,  1803 ;  2  vols.  Svo,^ — ^a  work  very  inaoou* 
rate  in  many  of  its  details,  and  entertaiiung  raibejr  as 
A  novel  than  as  a  genuine  history. 

m 

XXV.  The  classical  pages  of  Robbbtson  it  Biay 
he  oonMdered  profaneness  to  impugn ;  yet,  haviogf 
ni^er.  visited  thd  Western  hemisphere^  his  work 
wovld  have  beto  mom  consistent  with  hb  genmal 
eharacter^  as  an  historian,  had  he  delivered  his  sen«> 
timents  with  less  confidence,  and  not  vainly  attempted 
to  pailiate  the  enormities  of  the  conqitering  Spaniards 
by  the  tender  expressions  he  applies   to   them. 
Many  of  his  opinions  need^  however,  no  other  refill 
tatiottt  than  may  foe  ^utid  in  the  subsequent  pages 
of  bis  History ;  for  which  work^  published  in  1775» 
the  l^Nuned  author  received  no  less  a  sum  than  fow 
thousand  fire  hundied  pounds*. 

XXVI.  A  Neu)  History  qf  Jamaicaf  from  th$ 

Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Taking  of  Porto  Betto,  was 

published,  in  the  year  1740,  in  the  form  of  thirteen 

lettei^  from  a  genUeman  to  his  fneiid,--a  work 

pirated  from  A  New  and  Accurate  Account  qfJamaieaf 

written  by  Charles  Leslie.     It  contains  mudi  carious 

information. 

•  '       ♦     «      •  . 

XXYII.  An  History  of  the  Caribby  Islands,  with 

a    Vocabulary,  translated  from  a  French   Work^ 

•  See.Not^I, 


edited  by  various  IMerary  Characters  in  Paris,  by 
Jm.  Dcmes,  tjf  Kidwelly^  4to.^  1  voL^  1666,  is 
little  better  than  a  compilatioii  from  the  work  of 
Father  Raymond. 

XXVIII.  The  Buccaantrs  of  America  ;  or,  a  Trup 
Account  of  the  most  remarkabk  Assaults  eommiited  of 
late  years  upon  the  Coasts  (f  the  West  Indies^  by  the 
Buccamers  of  Jamaica  and  Tortuga,  Both  English  and 
Frmieh;  where  are  contained,  more  espedalfy,  tfie 
unparalleled  Exploits  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan^  was 
written  originally  in  Dntch^  by  John  EdQumnLmc^ 
one  of  the  Buocaniers.     1  voL  4to.  1684. 

XXIX.  The  West-India  Comnon^place  Book^  cam*- 
pUcd  from  Parliamentary  and.  Official  Documents; 
showing  the  Interest  of  Qreat  Britain  in  its  Sugat* 
Colonies,  by  iSir  FTm.  Young,  appeared  in  the  year 
1807 ;  a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  its  distinguished 
aottiw. 

XXX.  A  Gbntlbbun^  long  resident  in  the  West 
Indies,  publidied,  in  the  year  1808^  An  Accouiti  of 
Jamaica,  and  its  Inhabitants  ;  a  book  teeming  with 
inaocmncies,  which  the  author  has  not  corrected  in 
his  late  work  entitled  The  Past  and  Present  State 
of  Jamaica ;  to  which  he  has  prefixed  his  name— 
J.  Stbwart. 
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As  tending  to  illustrate  the  following  pages,  a  statement  of 
the  extent,  proprietary,  and  population,  of  the  Charaibbean 
Archipelago  may  not  be  here  misplaced. 
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Chapter   L 

'      FORBIATION  OP  THE  CHARAIBBEAN 

ARCHIPELAGO. 

Whbn  ihe  Spirit  of  God  called  forth  the  earth  from 
chaos,  the  earhest  separations  from  the  confused 
Biass  of  unorganised  matter  formed  a  class  of  rocks 
wlucfa  are  still ,  discoverable  in  its  crusty  and  are 
tharefore  termed  prmitioe.    The  emanations  of  their 
strata,  being  generally  superior  to  those  of  all  other 
classes^  bear  ample  testimony  to  their  remote  anti- 
quity.    Having  be^i  formed  in  the.  unproductive 
state  of  the  earth,  these  granites  coi^in  neither 
petrifiutioos  nor  mechanical  deposits ;  but  are  found 
pore  and  unmixed^  originating  from  the  wonderfid 
dkemistry    of  nature.      When  land  appeared,   or 
during  the  transition  of  the  earth  from  its  chaotic  to 
its  habitable  state,  transition  rocks  were  fiHined; 
diemical  productions  also^  but  mingled  with  a  small 
proportion  of.  mechanical  deposition :    for  now  the 
summits  of  the  primitive  mountains  just  appeared 
above  the  waters^  the  attrition  of  whose  turbulent 
waves  wore  off^  and  deposited^  particles  of  their 
*  original  mass.     As  the  level  of  the  sea  subsided^  so 
£d  the  surface  on  which  its  waves  acted  increase ; 
and  with  it,  the  quantity  of  mechanical  deposition* 
Hence  these  depositions  are  still  more  abundant  in 
the  rocks  of  the  next  formation,  which  are  denomi-> 

Vol.  L  D 
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ndAed  flostz,  as  being  generally  formed  in  horizontal, 
or  fiat,  strata ;  and,  having  been  deposited  after  the 
creation  of  animals  and  vegetables,  petrifactions  are 
abundant  in  them  all.  Countries  composed  of  these 
rocks  are  therefore  not  so  rugged,  nor  so  marked 
by  rapid  inequalities,  as  those  in  which  the  primitive 
and  transition  rooks  predominate ;  and  from  various 
Appearances  in  them  there  seems  reason  to  condlude# 
that  the  waters  in  which  they  were  formed,  had  risen 
with  great  rapidity,  and,  falling  gradually^  had  after^^ 
wards  subsided  into  a  state  of  almost  stagnant  tran'» 
quillity.  Their  chief  formation  may^  therefore,  be 
referred  to  the  Deluge. 

To  fbrm>  however^  an  acounUe  idea  of  the  surfiuee 
Qf  our  globe  in  its  present  stale,  we  must  imagine 
that  the  ocean  has  its  correspondent  marine  hills^  and 
Vallies^  and  plains ;  and  that  the  mountains,^  of  wfaioh 
the  isles,  rocks,  and  shoals  are  the  exposed  summits^ 
are  so  situated  as  that  the  invisible  chains  which  they 
form  are  but  tiie  prolongations  of  the  terrestrial 
mountains.  At  the  time  when  Divine  Justice,  satisfied 
with  the  sacrifice  of  an  impious  race,  recalled  the 
waters  which  had  been  the  tremeiMous  instrument 
of  its  vengeance,  the  points  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, such  as  Ararat  and  the  Andes^  wef>e  the  first 
which  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  flood; 
forming  a  smaU  number  of  islands,  then  alone  oon^ 
irtituting  the  whole  habitable  earth*  Presently^ 
however,  the  inundation,  gradually  decreasing, 
dbcovered  oth^  mountains  less  elevated;    which 
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appeared  as  a  few  scattered  islands  dotted  over  the 
Tast  bo^m  of  the  deep.  The  diminutioa  of  the 
floods  Qontinumg,  the  elevated  eretes^  or  ci^sts» 
wbidi  united  these  isles,  began  to  appear :  the  lo% 
pUms  of  Quito  and  Mexico,  formed  by  a  jdateau  of 
mooutaine,  next  disclosed  themselves,  and  were 
80o»  foQowed  by  the  less  elevated  plains^  as  they 
DOW  appear  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  if  it  had  pleased  the  Divine  Power 
finiber  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  waters,  that  other 
IttHia  would  have  discovered  themselves :  so  that^  in 
&ct,  ibe  depths  <^  the  ocean  would  have  appeared  as 
one  vast  valley;  the  present  continents  as  raised 
jkins ;  the  islands  as  the  pointed  smnmits  of  the 
mountains,  and  all  united^  either  by  the  continuity 
of  the  vailies,  or  by  the  summits  of  those  hiUs  which, 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  ocean,  are  now  covered  by 
its  waters.  The  direction  of  all  the  islands,  rocks^ 
and  dioals,  which  traverse  the  seas,  and  which  unite 
the  series  of  terrestrial  mountains,  the  soundings  of 
navigators,. and  their  observations  on  the  course  of 
currents,  are  incontestable  proofs  of  this  integral  and 
original  arrangement  of  nature.  Hiey  give  rise  to 
two  incontrovertible  positions :  first,  Aat  the  globe 
is  formed  of,  and  sustained  by,  numerous  chains  df 
mountains,  which  are  continued  through  the  seas 
from  their  apparent  courses  upon  the  earth;  and 
serve  as  skeletons  to  augment  the  solidity  of  the 
sf^ere :  secondly,  that  these  submartnd  mountains 
actttaUy»  though  invisibly,  divide  the  seas  into  sepa» 
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Mte  basifts,  which  appear  united  only  becatise  the 
barriers  which  inclose  them  are  themselves,,  for  the 
most  part>  covered  by  its  waves,  bat  which  present 
a  provideirtial  obstacle  to  the  otherwise  uncontrolled 
movemi^  of  the  mighty  mass  of  fluctuating  waters. 
'  These  basins,  or  marine  valfies,  are  of  vaiioes 
depths:  as,  for  example,  the  arm  of  the  sea  whi^ 
separates  England  from  France  is  not  so  deep  as  the 
Atlantic;  and,  if  the  waters  were  to  subside  only 
twenty-five  fathoms,  they  would  lay  bare  the  crest  of 
the'  mountain  which  joins  Dover  to  Calais,  wbidi 
ceases  only  to  be  an  isthmus  because  it  is  submarine. 
Were  they  to  subside  yet  a  little  more,  the  fele  of 
Wight  would  become  a  mountain,  separated'  from 
the  coast  of  Hampshire  by  a  dry  valley :  and  ^d 
they  sink  sixty  fathoms,  England  itself  would  become 
one  vast  mountain  separated  by  a  deep  Vale  friom 
Normandy,  and  connected  to  Flanders  by  the  crest 
between  Dover  and  Calais :  while  the  mouth  df  the 
'British  channel,  between  the  Seilly  Isles  and  liFshant^ 
would  become  the  barrier  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Gulph  of  Mexico  is  one  of  the  minor  divisions 
of  these  vast  marine  basins  into  which  the  whole 
ocean  is  thus  divided  by  its  submersed  moontaans. 
As  in  the  above  example,  if  its  waters  were  to  subside 
about  eighty  fathoms,  the  diain  of  the  Antiltes  twofold 
become  the  boundary  of  its  floods,^  audi  present  a 
barrier  of  lofty  mountains  inclosing  a  vast  valleyv  i^ 
continuing  the  tdrrestriai  series,  frooiihe  Caraccas  to 
East  Florida :  while  sunongst  the  loftiest  summits  of 
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tfak  •  chain  would  a{^ar  the  Blue  Mounixdns .  <tf 
Jamaica* 

The  Almighty  was,  however,  pleased  to.  stay  th? 
reoes^on  of  the  flood  at  that  elevation  which  leayes 
the  habitable  earth  as  it  oow  •  appears ;  except  in  .m 
far  as  it  has  been  subject  to  the  subsequent  effects  of 
stoms  and  earthquakes.  What  the  world  was 
before  the  flood,  we  have  little  means  of  ascertaining : 
earthquakes  no  doubt  accompanied  that  tremendous 
levohition,  and  have  lefi:  in  Jamaica,  and  ^  on  every 
ishnd  ia  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  some  extraordinary 
record  of  their  powers.  It  was  at  that  age  of  the 
world,  pr(^bly,  that  England  was  torn  frpm  France; 
Sidly  fipom  Italy ;  Cyprus  from  Syria ;  Eubooa  frov 
Qoeotia* ;  and  the  Antilles  from  America*  Strabo 
lefeiB  the  straits  of  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean 
seai  to  the  same  cause.  The  Cape  de  Verd  islands, 
the  Azores^  Madeira,  and  the.  Canaries^  bear  internal 
evidenoe  of  havmg  formed  constituent  parts  of  their 
neighbouring  continental  lands,  or  of  some  other 
r^ons  now  perhaps  sunk  in  the  ocean.  The  obser- 
vations, of  modem  navigators  tend  to  prove  that  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea  have  been  disunited  from 
one  mass.  New  Zealand^  the  largest  of  them^  is 
filled  with  mountains^  where  are  yet  visible  the 
andoubt^  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  its  inhabitants 
aret  a-  different  race  from  those  of  America ;  an4, 
although  ^  the  distance  of  six  huQdred  and  eighty 
leagues^  tibey  speak  the  same  language  as  those  of 

IP-  *  Pliny,  L  ^-c^  86,  etaeq. 
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Otaheite.  The  Straits  of  Magellan  also  appear  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  disunion  of  that  part  of  the 
continent. 

The  characteristic  appearances  whidi  attest  these 
mighty  changes  are  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  shells  of  every  species,  some,  at  thi6 
age  of  the  world,  unknown ;  the  corals ;  the  beds  rf 
oysters ;  the  sea-fish  entire,  or  mutilated,  yet  buried 
in  regular  strata  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  in  places  far  removed  from  the  sea,  at  the 
heart,  or  in  the  surface  of  mountains  *  ;  the  instabi- 
lity of  tlie  eartii,  still  continually  beaten,  sapped  and 
fretted  by  the  ocean,  losing  ground  in  one  part  while 
it  gains  it  proportionably  in  another;  the  sandy 
plains  now  spread  before  cities  which  are  recorded 
as  having  been  cdebrated  havens  f ;  Hie  horisontal 
aad  parallel  layers  of  earth,  and  marine  productilbns, 
alternately  bedded  in  uniform  order,  and  composed 
of  the  same  materials ;  the  correspondence  between 
the  riven  cliflfe  divided  by  the  sea ;  the  formation, 
and  relative  continuity  of  hills  and  vallies,  where  an 
overwhelming  ocean  has  left  an  eternal  testimony  of 
its  fluctuation,  all  tell  us  that  the  waters  have  over^ 
stepped  their  natural  boundaries,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  have  never  been  assigned  any  by  their 
great  Creator.  We  are  assured  that,  as  His  mighty 
•ag^nt,  they  still  continue  to  dispose  of  the  earth  at 
his  wiU  and  pleasure,  contracting  or  enlarging  the 

*  Ray's  Travels  m  the  Netherlands,  p.  114. 

t  See  Note  II. 
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boundaries  of  man^  to  fulfii  the  inscrutable  dasigos  of 
his  creaticm  *. 

Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  various  ob<- 
scure  causes  of  these  general  or  partial  appearances  ; 
whether  they  may  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the 
Deluge^  or  to  some  local  revolutions  of  nature,  which 
may  have  happened  at  later  periods^  the  effects  are 
still  the  same,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  prominent 
features  of  every  country.      They  are  particularly 
observable  amongst   the   Antilles^  where   violent 
concussions  are  ever  felt  when  the  tremendous  vd*- 
canoes  of  the  CordiU^as  rage,  a  circamstanoe  bear- 
ing powerful  testimony  to  the  accurate  observations 
of  Humboldt,  who  imagines  that  unquendiable  fires 
are  burning  beneath  these  tropical  seas^  connected  in 
the  cavernous  bowels  of  the  earth  with  ihe  numer- 
ous volcanoes  on  tiie  continent.     Some  of  the  largest 
volcanoes  which  we  know  of  are  in  the  neighbouring 
continental  territories :  five  of  them  are  now  burning, 
Popooatepell,  Orizaba^  Jorullo^  Colima^  and  Tustla ; 
and  the  most  tremendous  earthquakes  which  ever 
shocde  die  globe,  have  occurred  in  the  cities  of  Cu- 
nana^  Riobamba,  Guatimala^  and  lima.     Not  half 
a  century  ago^  tibe  volcano  JoruUo  burst,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  smoking  hills ;  since  which  period  subterraneous 
noises  have  been  constantly  heard  at  Guanaxuato, 
and  its  neighbourhood.     And  who  can  doubt  but 
that^   had  the  volcano  Jorullo  buret  beneath  the 

*  See  Note  III. 
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>x^Q>.iqHl;^.of  the  eartii^. the  same  smpking : hills 
wjQsq^  have  arben  therein,  and  formed  a  cluster,  qf 
i^laofbf  equ)h  isiinilario  Jamaica^  with  its  hot^spriagi^ 
porous.  FQcks^  and  crustaeeous  surface?  By  the 
eruption  of  such,  imprisoned,  fires,  when  the  wafers 
of  the  Deluge  flowed  in  upon  them^  the  Charaibbean 
Archipelago  was  probably  torn  from  its  adHacent 
kncis,  crumbled  into  islands,  and  its  inclosed  vaUey 
overwhelmed  by  the  bubbling  tide. 
;  Many  minor  revolutions  and  vokanic  convulsions 
have,  however^  changed  the  face  of  these  islands 
avioe  the  days  of  Noah ;  earthquakes  have  shaken 
them  to  their  very  foundations^  tropical  floods  have 
swept  away  their  outiines,  leaving  them  the  sport  of 
hurricanes^  and  the  but  of  waves.  They  will  remain 
the  shatt^^d  monuments  of  miraculous  fury^  until  i^e 
eternal  fires  which  still  rage  beneath  shall  have  re* 
cruited  strength  sufficient  to  rend  asunder  thdr  mighty 
caverns,  and  produce  another  stupendous  change* 

During  the  memorable  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1692^  the  convulsions 
were  [observed  to  continue  longer,  and  were  more 
sensibly  felt,  on  the  mountains  than  on  the  plains, 
and  the  former,  in  some  instances,  bore  evident 
marks  of  depression  in  their  hdght,  while  numerous 
huge  masses  of  disjointed  rock^  with  many  a  yawnii^ 
chasm  and  mural  precipice,  which  we  are  now  apt 
to  GOiiKsider  as  coeval  with  the  Deluge,  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  that  tremendous  explosion  *.     In  the 

♦  SeeNote  IV: 
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i^ttid  of  Nevis,  which  coB&3ts  biit  of  a^single  mouti- 
tarn;  g^mtly  rising  from  ihe  bosom  of  the  deep,  fliere 
aite^traoes'  of  a  vdcatio ;  and  on  its  suinmit  ttie  crater 
is  stiH*  visible,  while  hot  sulphureous  springs,  with 
su^Afor  itself  in  subsiance,  are  found  in  the  liei^- 
boorm^g  <^lefts  and  chasms.     At  both  ends  of  the 
Bhe  Mountain  chain  of  Jamaica  are  also  to  be  dis- 
covered the  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  a  hot 
sulpihuTeous  spring  rises  near  the  highest  summit. 
Hie  longitndin^  direction  of  this  devated  ridge,  and 
that,  indeed,  of  all  the  mountains  with  which  Ae 
Antilles  are  covered,  corresponds  vrith  that  which 
the  islands  relatively  preserve  amongst  themselves. 
This  -conneeted  uniformity  is  so  regular,  that^  in  con- 
sidering only  tte  summits  of  the  mountains,  without 
aiiy  reference  to  their  bases^  they  form,  as  before 
observed,  a  regular  chain,  dependent  on  the  conti- 
nent^at 'Oaraccas  and  at  East  Florida;  while  it  is 
further'  remait:abie  that,  in  the  Windward  Islands, 
dl  flie  springs'  and  rivulets  which  flow  from  this 
diaitt,'fan  on  their  western  sides. 

•We  need -not  go  far  from  home,  however,  nor 
resort  to  regrnote  ages,  for  a  proof  of  the  vast  changes 
which  earthquakes,  or  the  more  silent  sap{»ngs  of 
the  ocean,  have  effected :  well-attested  instances  of 
yHtach-  are  beneath  our  notice  at  St.  Omers,  Old 
Romney  in  Kent,  land  Rye  in  Sussex  f . 
The  Isle  of  Wight  was  probably  divided  from 

♦  Dugdale's  "  History  pf  Draining,"  p.  173. 
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H^»psiui«  by  an  inroad  of  the  sea,  long  sinoe  llie 
Dduge:  yet  the  most  rratote  hifitorlans  nmka   lio 
fiir&er  mention  of  the  acstuai  occuitcbcb  than  this: 
'.<  Nomen  enim  hoc  insu]»  ab  antiquis  Bdtaanis 
multis  ante  aeculifi,  quam  Getsa,  sive  Yitse^  (sd  lubeat 
sio  vocare)  illuc  accesserint  datum  est;  qui  iUam 
OtrrtH  nominfinrnt.  quod  divortium  agnificat,  quia 
ex  maris  eruptione  a  continente  divulsa  sit  cojus 
olim  (ttt  antiqui  tradunt)  pars  erat"  *.    U,  ib&a,  im 
such  places  as  have  been  long  beneath  our  observa- 
tion,  the  most  obvious  mutations  have  been  effected, 
while  yet  the  time  or  circumstance  of  them  is  utti^y 
lost,  much  more  may  similar^  or  even  greater,  revo- 
lutions have  occurred^  without  record^  in  the  unknown, 
i^mote^  and  vast  marine  tracts  of  die  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans^  and  yet  have  been  posterior  to  the 
Deluge. 

Besides  the  foregoing  arguments^  which  support 
the  assumption  that  Jamaica^  and  the  larger  islands 
of  the  Antilles,  though  de<au;faed  from  the  continent 
upwards  of  four  thoasand  years  ago,  have  since  nn* 
dergone  very  many  and  mighty  revolutions;  cfher 
evidence  of  a  diffident  nature  may  be  addnced*  For 
instance^  the  islands  of  Tobago^  Marguerita,  and 
IVinidad  i^ntaneously  produce  tise  same  species 
of  vegetation  as  characterises  Ike  continent  to  whidi 
they  are  contiguous ;  while  sudi  {^ants  are  not  to  be 
founds  at  least  not  in  native  abundance^  in  the  islands 

♦  Sherringham,   "  Dc  Angl.   Grentis  Orig^e,'*  p.   42»  edit* 
Cantab.  1670. 
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wfaidi  compose  the  other  eititemity  of  the  chain^  as 

Jamaica^  Hispaniola^  atid  Cuba*  Th^e  afford  nearly 

the  same  productions  as  Florida^  whence  they  seeoi 

lOM^   immediately  to  have  been  detached.      The 

Afierenoe  of  climate  produces,  no  doubt^  the  differ^ 

ence  of  vegetation  between  the  t#o  extremities  of 

the  ii^idar  diain  ;  and  the  like  gradation  of  dissi- 

militade    is  equally  observaUe   between  die    two 

correiBqpoading  latitudes  on  the  adjacent  continent 

Aoosta  also  observes  of  the  Antilles^  that  *^  Quoy^ 

qu^es  fiissent  fertiles^  et  de  grande  eiendue^  il  n  y 

avoit  aueune  sorte  d'animaux  de  service  quand  les 

Espagnoisy  arriverent"    Hiis  curious  feet  can  be 

aooounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  the  revolution 

of  nature^  whidi  detached  the  Antilles,  occurred  at 

the  period  of  the  Deluge^  which  convubion  cut  off 

terrestrial  animals,  and  precluded  the  possibility  ot 

their  natural  return  there.    That  these  islands  had 

pievioui^y  possessed  their  share^  is  proved  by  the 

fossile  boiies  still  frequently  discovered. 

Besides  the  fact  that  volcanic  remains  are  dis- 
tinctty  to  be  traced  in  the  i^and  of  Jamaica,  die 
general  outline  and  promi neat  featores  o[  the  oountry 
bear  evident  marics  of  convulsive  violence^  in  that 
tAxwpt  irregularity  which  meets  the  eye^  in  the  shape 
of  fissured  diflfe,  muni  precipices^  cavernous  pits^ 
and  rocky  vaHies,  phenomena  which  die  dynamic 
cfiect  of  the  distribution  of  the  floods  during  the 
Deluge,  or  the  gradual  subsidation  of  its  waters,  could 
Bot  akMie  have  caused. 
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Primitive  rock;  the  naked  skeleton  of  ihe:globe,. is 
here  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  but  in  all  stages  oC^e 
mountains  are  discoverable  vast  disjointed  firagmeiifs 
of  transition  rock,  filled  with  corallitea,  rudely  .thfomt 
together^  or  buiied  in  alluvial  matter^  yet  mtlMiist 
pi^eserving^  that  order  or  those  strata^  in  which  the 
gradual  recession,  or  the  simple  evaporation^iof  the 
floods  could  possibly  have  left  tbem. 
.   In  the  lower  r^ions^  clefts^  and  chasms^  tfarw^ 
a  more  regular  stratum  of  floetz  rook^  are  founds  and 
a  softer  species  of  limestone^  containing  the  remdas 
of  shells  and  fishes ;  whUe  the  characteristic  outKne 
of  the  island  presents  the  irregularity  of  knocks^  or 
insulated  hills,  di^ointed  vallies>  hoUow  unoonnecied 
dells^  deep  cock-pits^  and  rocky  sink^holes.    These 
plainly  demonstrate^  that  the  water  which  (moeias* 
sisted  in  forming  them^  could  only  have: been  drained 
off  by  subterraneous  channels^  opened^  during  "timr 
submersion,  by  volcanic  explosions.     Sadi  mighty 
convulsions  must  have  i^aken  the  globe  durii^  the 
Deluge,  when   '^the  fountains  of  -  the  deep  were 
broken  up,"  and  the  waters*  rushing  in  upon  5  the 
fiery  bowels  of  the  earth,  would  doubtless  have  raised 
a  vapour»  whose  unbounded  powers  might  rend 
asunder  the  very  globe  itself.      In  this  part  dT  the 
world,  the  very  se^t  and  centre  of  contending  ele- 
ments, such  accidents  may  have  occurred  beneath 
the  waves,  even  since  that  miraculous  event,  and 
caused  maay  of. those  abrupt  a^  and  clefts  which 
are  now  so  observable  in  Jamaica.    Those  stupend- 
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ous  feigmeirts  of  disjointed  rock,  which  are  never 
found  but  on  the  superfides  of  disturbed  strata, 
exoefit,  indeed^  where  they  may  have  rolled  from  an 
adjacent  mountain^  afford  a  strong  ai^^oment  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  they  were  ejected  frcmi 
beneath  since  the  Delnge.  At  that  period  they  must 
hare  been-  dqfx)sited  witii  other  transition  rocks 
below,  but  some  bursting  volcano  may  have  subse- 
quegfly  dislodged  and  projected  them  so  far  as  to 
have  faroken  up  the  superincumbent  alluvial  strata,* 
OR  wime  sur&oe  tb^  are  now  left  resting. 

if  tiie  several  facts  and  observations  which  are  th\i3 
ftrown  tc^ether  blend  themselves  into  a  consistent 
&nd>nibnral  system,  they  form  no  weak  ai^nment  in 
&vai-  of  tiie  hypothesis  that  (although  natural  causes 
wd  die  infloence  of  those  combustible  materials  with 
wUehthe  eiuili  in  these  regions  is  charged,  have 
sbee  efieoted.  great  changes,  and  left  this  arcfaipe- 
kigo  m  that  disordered  state^  which  is  the  peculiar 
charaderistk^  of  volcanic  violence)  the  period  of  the 
great  convulsion  which  tore  the  Antilles  from  the 
adjaeent  comtinent^  and  formed  their  earliest  features; 
mart  be  referred  to  the  Deluge^  when  the  face  of  the 
wfade  earth  underwent  a  mighty  and  miraculous 
retohition^ 

^ '• laticum  concussa  lacunas 

l^andtt  hiws  teUut,  ot  fentibosoifa  rdaicat  : 
Succutiturque  pavens,  et  fundamenta  revelat 
Et  reserat  chaos.     -Stemi  sic  vox  tohat  oris, 
'    >'8ieibriiiidaniittgralf^«ptrita«infrebtfitiite< 

.     1     ,QjucHAH4tsr>:P<ma|ft^  P«al27»..16..p.9L   • 
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Chapter  II. 

POPULATION  OF  AMERICA, 

How  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe  wsi^  supplied 
with  inhaUtaats  is  a  question  whioh  ha#  puvded 
laanl^d  ever  sinoe  its  discovery.  Some  have  ven- 
tured to  apply  the  dream  of  £sdra$  to  the  origw  of 
the  American  population^  but  it  is  as  easy  to  ocnioeive 
that  it  received  its  inhabitants,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  did^  direct  from  Eden.  Reason  and  Reli^ 
gion  teach  us  that  we  are  all  descended  from  a 
common  parent  That  parent  received  an  ord^ 
from  Heaven  to  people  the  earth;  and  the  earth 
was  peopled:  it  became  necessary  to  overcome 
difficulties ;  and  Hiey  were  overcome.  The  Ghnni- 
potent  Being  who  created  man  could  doubtless 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  his  creation.  Was  it  more  easy  for  mankind  to 
transport  themselves  from  the  extremities  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Europe^  to  the  distant  islands  of  the 
Southern  and  Pacific  Oceansj  tban  to  pass  from 
thence  to  America?  Certainly  not.  Navigation* 
though  apparently  brought  to  perfection  within  the 
last  few  years,  was  probably  as  perfect  in  former 
ages :  at  any  rate  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was 
advanced  jfar  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
Almighty  in  iiimishing  ihe  eartii  with  those  beings 
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for  wbom  it  was  created.  If  it  be  not  evident  that 
there  is  any  land-communication  between  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds^  yet  the  contrary  has  not  been 
proved.  Besides  the  passage  is  neither  long,  nor 
difficulty  from  Africa  to  Brazil;  from  tlie  Canaries  to 
the  Azores^  or  from  the  Azores  to  the  Antilles* 
We  are  not  surprised  at  finding  inhabitants  on 
islands,  equally  distant  fix)m  the  shores  of  Asia ; 
why  then  should  it  exdie  onr  astonishment  to  find 
them  it  Ameriea  ? 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  children  of  Noah^ 
when  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  separate^  in 
otxler  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  their  Creator^  should  be 
CQLdnded  from  one  entire  quarter  of  the  globe.  Noc 
is  it  imposaible  that  Noah  himself^  who  lived  Ihree 
bandred  and  fifiy  years  after  the  Dduge,  should  have 
undertaken  the  re^establishment  of  America.  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  would  remain  so  many 
snbseqaent  years  without  performing  great  exploits^ 
and  undertaking  noble  enterprises.  He,. the  in* 
spired  and  experienced  navigator,  could  he  not 
bojld  another  ship,  his  own  remaining  fast  on  the 
mountains  of  Arttrat^  to  repair  the  desolation  of  the 
earth?  He  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  a  thousand 
things  we  are  yet  unacquainted  with,  by  the  tradition 
of  sdences  with  which  our  first  father  was  inspired, 
and  whose  children  he  had  conversed  with^  could  he 
be  ignorant  of  these  western  lands^  in  which  it% 
even  possible  that  himself  might  have  been  bom  ? 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  artisan  of  the  largest 
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ship  the  world  ever  saw^  a  ship  destined  to  float  upon 
a  boundless  ocean^  agitated  by  an  overwfaefaning 
and  miraculons  tempest,  would  have  been  unable  to 
communicate  to  his  diildren  the  art  of  navigation 
upon  a  sea  reduced  within  its  natural  limits^  compa* 
ratively  tranquil^  safe^  and  narrow.  We  must  rather 
believe  that  he  possessed  means  of  fiilfilliiig  the 
decrees  of  Him  who  had  especially  elected  him  for 
the  purpose  of  regenerating  the  race,  of  man. 

Accordingly  we  read  that  Jacob,  who  died  about 
two  hundred  and  fifly  years  after  Noah^  speaks  of 
ships^  and  havens  for  shipping,  as  things  already 
well  known:  particularly  Zidon^  where  Zebulon's 
lot  was  to  be  cast  In  the  days  of  Moses^  Balaam 
mentions  the  ships  of  Greece  and  Ghittim.  In  ibe 
reign  of  Solomon,  the  Tyrians  are  noticed  as  expert 
seamen:  and  Solomon  himself  had  a  fleet  upon  the 
Red  Sea,  which  pursued  its  annual  course  to  Opiiir 
and  Tarshish — ^ports^  most  probably,  in  the  East 
Indies  *.  Combining  the  testimony  of  sacred  and 
profane  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians 
possessed  fleets,  even  before  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

Moses  tells  us  that  aU  the  landsifiand  islands  were 
peopled ;  it  is  not  likely  therefore  that  the  children 
of  Noah  knew  only  one  half  of  the  world. 

Eudoxus,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  sailed  from 
Egypt ;  and  though  the  report  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
that  he  circumnavigated  Africa,  be  not  satisfactorily 
established,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made  a 

*  See  Note  V, 
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k»g:  vo|^ge  io  the  attempt*.  H^odotus  declares 
that  Neoo^  Phaiaoh  of  Egypt^  who  rdgned  six  hun- 
dred.  years  before  the  Chmtiaii  era^  sent  a  fleet  by 
t}ie  Red  Seat,  inio  the  southern  ocean^  to  make  dis- 
Govimes  in  Alrioa ;  that  it  returned  by  tl^e  straits  of 
Gifaotox :  and^  to  verify  the  assertion  that  it  actaaily 
dori)led  tiie  southern  promcmtory^  he  mentions,  as  a 
phemwenoiiy  that  in  their  course  these  adventnreiB 
beheld  the  sun  on  their  right  hand ;  which  woukU  in 
fact,  hare  been  the  case  after  they  had  passed  the 
Equator  f.  These  ocmeurrent  probabilities^  and  con- 
antent  naiRMtives^  carry  great  waght  with  them;  and 
the  Ben{^  of  Hanno^  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  bdieve  has  been  handed  down  to  us  uncormpted 
from  :ihe  days  of  Aristotle^  proves  that  the  spirit  of 
diaoQv^ry  aitimaiiwl  the  Senate  of  Carthage^  at  least 
five  hundred  years  before  Chiist];. 

Ihe  voyage  of  Sataspes^  though  fiedling  in  its 
object^  was  extensive  and  authentic.  Under  the 
r^  of  Xenes,  the  Persian  youth  was  condemned 
to  death  for  violating  a  noble  virgin ;  but  a  sistw 
of  Dftrius  fiaterceded>  engaging  to  inflict  a  punish-^ 
Boent  no  less  severe ;  and  he  accepted,  as  the  con- 
dkioB  of  his  pardon,  the  task  of  sailmg  round  Libya, 
and  returning  by  the  Red  Sea.  His  ship  and  mari- 
oeis  were  pre^[wured  in  Egypt ;  and,  aftar  passing  the 
odimuis  of  Hercules,  the  adventurer  steered  his 

*  Pompon.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  3.  c.  9. 
t  Herodotus,  lib.  4. 
I  Pompon.  Mela,  obs.  J^  Yossii.  lib,  3, 
Vol.  L  '  E 
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osnrse  in  the  AtLantic  ocean.  But  his  voyage  hmng 
one  of  compulsion  rather  than  of  spirited  adyentmne» 
he  b^ld^  with  despair^  the  prospect  of  an  eHdlaaft 
sea ;  and  his  complaint,  that  his  ship  was  stopped, 
may  be  imputed  to  the  dead  calms  that  prevail  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Line.  The  nativBS, 
alanoied  at  the  aspect  of  the  wateiy  monster^  fifed 
into  the  country  wherever  he  landed ;  and  the  un- 
fortuiMtte  youth,  compelled  to  brave  the  danger  of  an 
unsuccessful  return  to  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  waa 
impaled,  in  expiation  of  his  crime  of  love*. 

It  would  be  strange  jM^umption,  therefore,  to 
maintain^  contrary  to  the  combined  testimony  ci  so 
many  historical  facts,  that  the  science  di  navigatloD 
is  but  the  fortuitous  effect  of  human  enterprise ;  or 
Ibat  it  entered  not  into  the  immediate  vievra  and 
active  agencies  of  the  Almighty. 

The  present  age  has,  certainly^  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  advancement  of  modem  science,  by  a 
multitude  of  ingenious  discoveries ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  ancients  had  smoothed  the  path, 
and  paved  the  way,  over  which  we  are  now  so 
rapidly  advancing.  They  prepared  the  canvass  on 
which  we  have  worked :  they  made  discoveries  on 
which  it  has  been,  comparatively,  easy  for  us  to 
improvef ;  and  we  may  still  say,  what  Quintilian 
declared  seventeen  hundred  years  ago :  ^^  tot  nos 
praBceptoribus,  tot  exemplis  instruxit  antiquitas,  ut 

*  Herod. — Ruscelli,  Indice  degli  Huom.  illust. 
t  Vitruvius;  and  Dutens,  Origine  des  D^couvertes. 
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pomt  nderi  nulla  soite  nascendi  mUs  feUchr,  quam 
BOfltra^  cui  docendm  priords  elaboravetuQt/'  I^ong- 
eontiBiied  observationst  and  repeated  «iperiineiits> 
liave  advanced  all  tba  arts  to  that  state  of  peifection 
IB  ufaidi  we  now  enjoy  them*  Ilie  secrets  of  natvre* 
wbkik  one  age  alone  could  not  penetrate,  have  given 
way  to^  and  been  developed  by,  the  suooe^on  of 
several.  By  praetice,  we  have  now  advanced  &r  in 
Hie  acieBce  of  navigation;  yet  muoh^  no  diwbt<». 
renaiBs,  to  reward  the  labours  of  fiiture  ages»  Wci 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  reaph  a  World  which 
had  been  l<xig  lost;  yet»  without  the  aid  of  the  com- 
pass, it  might  probably  have  still  esci4)ed  our  search, 
and  QuUioQS  of  our  fellow^^reatnre^  been  yet  enjoying 
dbe  calm  rqpose  (tf  their  native  forests* 

This  boasted  compass^  however — this  Herculean 
stone^  as  Plato  calls  it^  was  not  the  invention  of  phi* 
losopbio  lesearcfa;  but^  like  gunpowder,  and  the 
telescf^,  was  the  mere  o&pring  of  a  combination 
of  happy  accidents — ^accidents  which^  in  som^  other, 
shape,  might  as  easily  have  directed  the  ancients  in 
their  discovery  of  America.  Their  skill  and  percep- 
tion^ aldiongfa  perhaps  ruder^  were  as  deep  as  our^ ; 
yet  they  could  not  boast  of  so  many  thousand  year» 
of  experience  and  experimait*  The  effects  of  gra- 
vity— ^the  cen^petal  and  centrifugal  forces,  wpre 
known  to  th^,  and  are  clearly  noticed  by  Anax-* 
agoras,  Plato,  Aristotle^  Plutarch,  and  Lucretius. 
Democritus  and  Phavorinus  had  correct  ideas  of  the 
Dulky-way,  fwd  annqunced  the  discovery  of  the  satel- 

£3 
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lUe^  to  a  woadiering  world*.  Without  the  comgns, 
then,  might  not  the  daring  navigatofs  of  their  age 
have  had  some  unrecorded  means  of  traversing  the 
ocean?  It  is  even  possible  that  the  compass, toti^ 
familiar  to  them.  The  attractive  virtue  of  the  mag- 
net was  certainly  known  to  Plato  f ,  and  noticed  by 
Hippocrates  even  before  that  time.  Plutarch  ^po^ks 
of  it  under  the  same  name^ ;  and  Alexander  Aphro* 
disasus,  in  his  QiuBst  Nat.  (^h.  2.  c*  23.)  dtes  the 
qpinion  of  Empedocles,  and  subjoins  the  theory  of 
Democritus^  that  the  magnet  owes  its  virtues  **  ad 
effluxiones  atomarum^."  Descartes  gives  precisely 
the  same  explanation  of  its  powers  which  had  been 
given  by  Lucretius  fifty-four  years  before  Christy  aad 
which  still  remains  all  we  know  upon  the  subject 
Some  authors  affirm  that^  by  its.  assistanc^^  the 
ancients  performed  long  voyages;  that  the  E^Sfp* 
tians^  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Carthaginians^  w&ce 
actually  acquainted  with  its  polar  attraction^  ]but 
that  it  was  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time,  as  were  m^y 
of  their  other  ancient  arts.  A  passage  from  Plautus 
is  adduced,  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that. the 
author  refers  to  the  mariners  compass  itself :'— 
^^  Hue  secundus  ventus  nunc  est :  cape  mo<k>  Yor- 
sarium,  Stasime ;  cape  Yorsarium ;  recipe  te  ad 
Herum||." 

*  Aulas  OelliuS)  L  xiv.  c.  1.  t  P.  in  lliniMi« 

t  Platoii.  Quaast.  ii.  p.  1005. 

§  Gassendi,  Opera,  ii.  p.  108;  also,  Galen  de  Nat  Facult. 
1.  i.  c.  14. 

I  In  Mercatore,  act  v»  seen.  2 ;  and  in  IVinummo* .  S^.  also, 
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Cotieuii  it  is^  that  the  arts  of  astronomy  and  navi- 
gd&m  sufifered  the  fate  of  many  others  which  we 
hare  ho  reason  to  believe  the  ancients  were  ignorant 
of:  some  have  been  lost>  and  others  bnt  partially 
preserved  amongst  a  few  nations,  or  obscure  tribes- 
Reason,  as  well  as  religion,  suggests  the  prindple^ 
that  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  designs  of  (he 
Creator  have  never  been  withheld  from  the  crear 
tores  destined  to  fulfil  them.     Many  had  fallen  into 
oblivion,  because^  probably,  they  were  no  longer 
needfbl ;  and  amongst  them  the  art  of  distant  navi^ 
gatbn  disappeared,  when  unnecessary,  and  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth  had  been  furnished  with  inha- 
bitants  through  its  means.      Pliny  regrets^  that 
in  his  time  navigation  was  not  so  perfect  as  in 
former  ages ;  and  Strabo  says^  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Cadiz  once  excelled  in  that  art.    The  Phoenicians 
and  Oardiaginians  were  long  repented  the  most  expert 
seamen ;  but  it  answered  all  the  common  purposes  of 
Gonmierce  to  coast  along  the  shores^  or  cross  to  some 
of  the '  nearest  islands.     We  cannot,  then,  be  sur- 
prised that,  for  want  of  practice,  they  lost  the  secret 
or  art  of  distant  navigation  over  an  element  so 
variable,  and  subject  to  so  many  accidents.    If  their 
voyages  of  discovery  had  even  been  productive  of 
amy  fruits^  the  spirit^  and  perhaps  the  very  records 
of  their  naval«  enterprises,  might  have  been  lost  in 
the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  Carthage :  for  their  con- 

Herwardus  Admlranda  Ethnics  Theolog.  Mysteria.  Ann.  1623, 
p.  975»'aii4  Pancirol^.  de  Rebus  deperditis. 
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t]uemf^  would  have  been  natdlally  liinfiiUlig  to 
believe  the  achievements  whidi  they  were  nnd^le  lt> 
ennilate. 

Hie  stars  were  probably  the  chief  gnick  to  ihe 
ancient  mariners,  who  launched  out  upon  the  un- 
explored deep;  and  there  are  grounds  to  bcdieve 
that,  if  not  the  telescope  and  quadrant^  some  con- 
trivances^ which  supplied  their  uses^  aided  tht^r 
astronomical  observations.  lamblicus  says,  that 
Pythagoras  attempted  to  render  the  same  assistanoe 
to  the  sense  of  hearing  as  he  had  already  aflbrded  to 
that  of  sight,  by  means  of  the  iumrpat^  and  other 

instruments  :— *^^  Otav  ji  /xcv  <y^if  iia  rov  iutfinfVt  xtu  iia 

rw  Kaitwoff  n  yn  Amb  iw  Ai&tfrpas*  ,**^  When  we  compare 
this  record^  and  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  with  the 
astronomical  knowledge  which  Democritas  had  ac- 
quired, and  which  seems  to  depend  on  the  aid  of  the 
telescope,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  this  boasted 
modem  invention  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  anoients. 
Not  beings  however,  in  vulgar  use,  it  was,  perhaps, 
like  other  sciences^  neglected^  till  by  the  mtflchaaces 
o{  time  it  was  buried  in  oblivion. 

Whether,  then^  the  ancients  directed  their  course 
upon  the  seas  by  the  magnet  t,  or  wifli  the  assistance 
of  the  stars  alone^  must  remain  one  of  the  deep 
secrets  of  antiquity ;  but  we  may  safely  rely  upon  tiie 
Scriptures^  for  a  proof  that  they  did  navigate  them 
to  a  vast  extent,  and  in  very  early  ages  of  the  world* 

•  Edit.  Amst.  4to.  1707,  p.  97.— De  Vitft  Pythag. 
t  See  Note  VI. 
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Hidee  whose  knowledge  of  antiquitj  is  drawn  only 
from  the  sources  of  profane  authors,  may  treat  it  as 
BDpoiBeible  that  America  oonld  have  been  peopled 
frcvtn  the  West ;  or  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Mfold  have  passed  tUther  long  before  the  Phoeni- 
4iaMi  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  tbd  very  earliest  of  navigators*.  But,  be  it 
femelnbered,  the  records  of  the  most  remote  profane 
lostory  are  comparatively  of  modem  date,  when 
referred  to  the  pages  of  Hdy  Writ.  The  great 
esteblishmenis  of  the  Phoenicians  are  stated^  by  the 
most  learned  ohronologists^  to  have  had  their  origin 
about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
irf  Egypt :  it  was  long  after  that  when  they  ventured 
upon  the  ocean,  and  founded  Cadie.  ISiit  Diodorus 
cf  Sicily^  having  associated  them  with  the  Carthagi- 
fiians  in  the  supposed  discovery  of  America,  we  must 
refb"  the  period  of  sudi  an  event  to  an  age  sub- 
ssquent  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Carthage  by  Dido ; 
uAi  sibce  this  reptdbho  was  jealous  of  the  Tuscans, 
navigation  having  flourished  late  in  Italy,  it  is  doing 
mnch  for  the  credit  of  the  ancient  mariners^  to  fix  the 
qK)ch  of  their  earliest  voyage  to  the  shores  of 
Aiaerioa,  one  hundred  years  before  the  firat  Punic 
war.  Now  that  war  did  not  commence  until  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years  before  Christ*— about 
five  hundred  years  after  the  retreat  of  Dido  to  Car- 
thage; aad^  therefore^  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 

»  See  Note  VIL 
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years  >BAer  tile  departure  of  the  Isnil^ites  homoL 
EgTptf 

I    Yet^  evtt  at  the  remote  paiod  of  the  transmigvar 
turn  of  tiie  iBradites^  tkb  arts  necessary  to  the  per- 
feotion  of  aarchitectore  were  not  new*    Neaiiy  eiglit 
hundred'  years  before  that  time^  in  the  plains  of 
Sennar^  mankind  had  performed  its  ch^d'oeuvre^by 
the  construction  of  the  towet*  c^  Babd.    The  conse- 
quent confusion  of  tongues,  which  obliged  the  artifi- 
cers to  separate  before  they  had  finished  their  undar* 
takmg,  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  knowledge  of 
wts   they  had   probably  long   possessed.     Hiey 
doubtless  carried  them  to  distant  lands ;  and,  amcNo^ 
others,  that  of  navigation,  which  the  chiefe  of  tribes 
had  acquired  by  an  examination  of  the  ark  of  Noah 
itself,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  they  ware  bom*. 
It  18  true  some  tribes  preserved  the  arts  longer  and 
better  than  others ;  of  which  &ct  we  have  examples 
in  the  children  of  Japheth  and  of  Ham.    The  same 
might  have  haf^ened  to  the  descendants  of  Shem^ 
who  retired  towards  the  ^ist ;  and  the  ignorance  in 
which  we  remain  as  to  their  fiiture  deeds,  is  no  proof 
that'they  were  icfle. 

Thus,  during  the  space  of  two  thousand  years, 
which  elapsed  between  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
B^d  the  first  Punic  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
instructed  in  navigation  by  the  most  perfect  marine 
arx^tect  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  eaid  having  only 
to  traverse  a  sea  so  cahn  as  to  be  called  the  Pacific, 

*  See  Poole's  Synopsis. 
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wght  eatUj.ti&vB  been  in; America  long  before  the 
Phoenicians  could  have  reached  it  on  its  opposite 
sfa^n^a;  and  noght  have  there  erected  b^dings^  and 
readied  tbe  &ce  of  the  eonntry  equal  to  the  beau- 
tiM  deamplion  (d  k  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus^ 
idioae  delineation  is .  too  dear  and  definite  to  be 
eoademned  as  altogether  fabulous.     He  reports  that 
some  Phoenicians,  after  having  passed  the  columns  of 
Hercules^  were  carried  away,  by  a  violent  tempest^ 
to  for  distant  lands  beyoni>the  ocean,  and  at  length 
east.iqpan  a  fertile  island,  whose  mountains  were 
covaned  with  eveigreen  forests ;  and  the  plains,  wa- 
tered by  a  multitude  of  streams,  were  filled  vidth  the 
goVlen  fi-uits  of  the  earthy  spontaneously  and  con- 
siaafly  coEtdbutiDg  to  the  luxuries  of  their  inhabit- 
ants.   For  reasons,  however^  which  he  assigns,  the 
Csrthaginjana  k^  the  discovery  a  profound  secret. 
It  is  difficulty  indeed^  to  read  this  passage,  and 
QQHeur  in  any  oiher  opinion,  than  that  it  actually 
r^am  to  the  fertile  shores  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
America — to  the  great  Atlantic  island,  of  which 
the  ancaents  so  fiiequently  make  mention,  and  which 
they  supposed  had  sui^k  in  the  ocean,  for  this  very 
simple  reaaon,~-that  they  had  neglected  and  lost 
the  arts  which  had   enabled  th^   fcHrefathers  to 
reach  it.    The  author  of  The  Boot  of  the  World, 
Bupposed  to  be  Aristotle,  or   his  disciple  Theo- 
pbrasfaasy  s|>eaks  oi  other  lands  than  Europe,  Asia^ 
and   Afiriea;   and  Pliny  and  Amobius  sdlude   to 
the  distant  islands  of  which  Plato  speaks,  as  having 
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been  oirenvhehned  by  ^n  eaithqimke  and 
^^^niMiiing  Atlantis  ;-^»-aiid  are  supported  m  the 
reoord  by  Origines^  Prodaa^  and  others.  ImirndL, 
the  histories  of  the  Tyrkms^  the  Phoemdaaa^  Hm 
OarthagiBians^  the  Persians^  and  of  all  sweeediaff 
ages»  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  industry  of  thoie 
natbns  in  seeking,  as  well  as  subduing^  for^fn 
countries. 

The  navigation  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis,  one 
of  the  q^haa  of  Gredin  computation,  happened 
eleven  hundred  years  after  the  Deluge;  and,  two 
hundred  years  before  that  expedition,  Danaus  sailed 
from  Egypt  to  Greece:  while  Pliny  explains  the 
various  forms  and  appendages  of  shipping,  refeiring 
to  still  higher  memorials.  The  idea,  therefore,  that 
it  16  only  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world  that  man* 
kind  have  ventured  upon  distant  voyages,  confident 
in  the  sise  of  their  ships,  or  the  expert  fearlessness 
of  their  navigators,  is  disproved  by  a  thousand  ooo- 
earring  testimonies:  amcmgst  others^  by  that  of 
Pliny,  who  says  that  wreoks  of  Spanish  vessels  were 
actually  found  in  the  Arabian  sea*'. 

It  seems^  as  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  indeed,  that 
fieneoa  predicted  the  discovery  of  America  in  these 
remarkable  lines : 

Venient  annis  seeala  serifi, 
Quibos  OceanuB  Tincula  remm 
Laxeti  et  ing^ens  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes ; 
Nee  sit  terns  ultiipa  Tfaule, 

•  See  Note  VIII. 
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Roger  Baooti  alsiO)  in  his  OpHs  MegM,  pointed  wiih 
tiie  finger  of  peaphecy  to  the  ptobubility  of  the 
esifltenoe  of  this  western  worlds  which  was  not  dis- 
covered until  two  hundred  years  after.    Some  authore 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Augustus  extended 
thiD  Roman  empire  to  America.    Marinaus  Sieulus 
reports  that  an  old  gold  coin,  impressed  with  the 
figure  of  Augustus,  was  found  there ;  and  the  Spa- 
nish conquerors  named  a  town  they  discovered  in 
Pern,  Impbriola^  because Ihey  observed  the  Roman 
eagle  carved  and  painted  on  many  of  the  houses  *". 

Upon  the  evident  probability,  therefore,  of  there 
having  once  been  a  communication  between  the  old 
and  new  worlds,  might  be  founded  an  hypothesis, 
that  the  Hesperid^s  of  Hesiodf  were  the  islands  of 
Jamfflca,  Cuba^  and  Hispaniola ;  for  as  they  are  said 
to  have  been  situated  beneath  the  setting  sun^  these 
islands  seem  better  to  answer  that  description  than 
the  Canaries^  or  Gorgones. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Statins  Sebosus  took  forty  days 
to  navigate  from  these  latter  isles  to  the  Hesperides  J : 
now  it  certainly  would  not  take  forty  days,  nor  more 
ihan  eight,  to  go  from  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  to 
the  Canaries,  where  some  authors  place  the  Hespe- 
rides ;  but  that  space  of  time  might,  and  probably 
would,  in  those  ages  of  navigation,  have  been  con- 
sumed in  a  passage  to  the  Antilles. 

*  Jonston's  Thaumatographia,  p.  S5. 

t  Hesiod.  Op.,  e4  Lips.  1585,  p.  142—296. 

\  Lib.  yi.  c.  13. 
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The  aticieiit  Ceks  and  Ganlsi  so  fiuned  for 
skill  in  navigation^  who  sent  so  many  oolonies  to  ihk 
extremities  of  Asia^  and  of  Europe,  and  whose  origin 
may  be  traced  almost  to  the  childr^i  of  Japheih^ 
might  not  they  also  have  penetrated  through  the 
Azores  to  America?  If  it  be  objected  Hiat  these 
islands  were  not  inhabited  until  the  fifteenth  o^ory, 
it  may  be  answered  that  those  who  first  discover&d 
them,  iii  aU  probability  would  pass  on,  encouraged 
by  their  success^  to  the  ficontinentj  which  is  at  no 
great  distance.  The  Esquimaux,  and  some  other 
tribes  of  America,  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  and  have 
so  little  affinity  vrith  other  nations  of  the  New  World, 
that  this  fact  necessarily  suggests  a  suspicion  of  their 
being  descendants  of  the  former,  possessing  nothing 
in  common  with  the  latter.^ 

Throii^h  ages  succeeding  those  we  have  been 
treating  of,  the  thread  of  tradition  remsuois  unbroken; 
and  conveys  to  us  accounts,  confused  it  may  be 
allowed,  of  various  voyages  and  migrations  fitnn 
Europe  towards  America — some  from  Britain,  others 
from  Germany,  Norway,  Tartary,  and  Scythia. 
Hackluyt  says,  that  America  was  discovered  by  the 
A^elsh  about  the  year  1170 ;  and  that  a  colony  was 
planted  there  by  Madoc,  the  son  of  Owen  Guynedd. 
Meredith  Ap  Reece,  a  Cambrian  bard,  who  died  m 
the  year  1477,  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus,  composed  an  ode  in 
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bis  native  langruage  on  this  expeditioil-^of  which  ode 
DiQ  follawiiig  is  an  extract : — 

Madoc  Wyf,  Mwyedic  Weedd 
lawn  genou,  Owyn-Guyedd 
Ni  frinnum  dir,  fy  enaid  sedd 
Na  da  mawr,  nid  y  inoroedd*. 

Sir  Moi^gan  Jones,  who  was  chaplain  to  General 
Bemety  in  Yirginia,  about  the  year  1669,  published 
an  aooount  of  his  having  discovered  a  tribe  of  Doeg 
Indians  on  the  Pantijo  river,  near  Cape  Atros^  whose 
origin  he  conceived  to  have  been  Welsh ;  and  Owen, 
in  his  Britigh  Remains,  supposes  that  this  transmigra^ 
tion  happened  near  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  or  of 
Henry  the  First. 

.  Tliat  even  so  fiur  back  as  the  reign  of  Alfred^  the 
Bitona  explored  the  seas,  is  recorded  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  f^  who  gives  an  account  of  a  voyage, 
made  under  that  monarch's  reign,  to  the  peninsula  of 
bdia,  liy  Sigdmus,  a  priest ;  and  that  the  successful 
navigator  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Sheibum. 
%»ebnan  also>  in  his  Ltfe  of  Alfred^  p.  151,  mentions 
a  memorial^  in  the  Cotton  library^  of  a  voyage^  during 
the  "KAga  of  that  king,  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
oDvenng  a  north-west  passage ;  which  relation  is 
also  ^to  '  be  found  in  the  Saxon  version  of  Ormus, 
made  by  Alfred  himself— a  fieur  copy  of  which  curious 
antique  is  preserved  amongst  Junius's  MSS.  in  the 

Qodleian  KbratyX* 

WUfa  reference  to  the  emigrations  from  other 

«  *  Bee  Note  BE. :      f  De  Oeatis  Pdntif.  Angl.  Ub.  ii.  p.  247. 

%  See  Note,  X. 
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European  stEteSi»  Qpotius  iBport8>  that  Eikm  Bufus 
colonised  Iceland  and  part  of  Greenland,  as  early  as 
the  year  982 ;  and  Dc^pelmayer*  in  his  work  upon 
the  lives  of  the  mathematicians  of  Nnremberg,  cites 
authority  to  prove  that  oae  of  them,  named  Martin 
Behaim^^  discovered  America  itself  ^   short    time 
before  Columbus,  whom  he  suspects  to  have  profited 
by  such    intelligence.     Hiis  mathematician^  Y^ho 
closely  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  geography>  in 
the  persuasion  that  there  must  be  much  undisooverecl 
land  in  the  west,  went  to  the  Low  Countries^  and 
solicited  fiiom  the  Duchess  Isabella^  daughter  of 
John  I.  of  Portugal,  a  vessel  to  attempt  t|ie  dis- 
covery.    He  obtained  it,  and  actqally  discovered,  in 
1460,  the  island  of  Fayal ;  but  without  con^ning 
himself  to  this  discovery,  he  pievaUed  on  John  11, 
to  supply  him  with  some  ships,  with  which  b^  4e* 
parfasd^  in  company  with  a  Portuguese  iiamed  Jacques 
Ganut,  and  in  1484  discovered  (hjs  biographer  says) 
the  southern  shores  of  Patagonia  and  Magellan. 
Upon  this  discovery  he  framed  a  chart,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Portugal^  in  who^ 
cabinet  lilagellan  saw  it   thirty-four   years   after- 
wards^ and  took  advantage  of  it  to  ap{m)priat^  Urn 
discovery. 

Puffendorf  mentions  an  esLtraordiuary  resemblance 
between  the  religious  forms  amongst  the  natives  of 
Gampeachy  and  the  heathen  worship  of  the  East  *  ; 
and  many  are  the  instances  of  similitude  to  support 

f  See  Note  XI. 
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.probability  of  an  eastern  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
oC  the  New  World. 

The  barbaiow  rites  of  the  Oharaibs,  and  othev 

tribes^  praetised  on  the  admisabn  of  their  youth  to 

the  privileges  of  manhood,  Hiay  find  examples  in  Urn 

f^evalenoe  of  a  similar  cust<mi  amongst  Hba  Laoede- 

monmBs ;  and  the  Indian  usage  of  the  fieitber  to  withn 

4iaw  and  fast  on  the  birth  of  his  fiist-bom  son»  was 

practised  by  the  Iberians  of  Asia  and  the  Tifaero^ 

nWQs  of  the  £uxine.    Ghijalva^  ?dien  he  discovered 

the  island  of  CSosnmdi^  found  there^  if  we  may  believe 

HeiTwa>  a  curoBS  built  of  stone^  nine  mr  ten  feethigfa^ 

whifih  the  aatiTes  invoked  to  obtain  rain;  and  at 

Yucatan,  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  met  with 

craeifixes  painted  on  the  walls  of  houses. 

La  Borde^  who  lived  many  years  amongst  the 
Qiarubs,  observes^  '^  a  entendre  phisieors  de  leurs 
&hles,  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire  qu'ils  ont  ete  autrefois 
6clakeas  de  la  lumiere  de  PEhrangile."  It  is  also 
lemarkaMe  that  Gortez  observed  the  Indians  per- 
forming various  religious  ceremonies  peculiar  to  die 
CShristiaa  wondiip^  and  asked  Mcmtezuma  whence 
they  derived  them ;  who  replied  that  a  strange  people 
had  fimneriy  visited  his  shores,  from  whom  they  had 
been  handed  down,  referring  perhaps  to  Madoc's 
«.pedition.  That  they  believed  in  a  resurrection  is 
certain ;  fer  when  the  ^)aniards,  in  their  eqger  search 
for  gold,  broke  into  the  silent  repositories  of  their 
dead^  the  unfortonate  natives^  with  tears  and  suppli- 
cations, interceded  for  those  sanctparies,  which  had 
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ever  been  held  sacred,  fearing^  as  they  declared^  that, 
by  so  dispersing  the  ashes  of  the  departed,  then- 
reunion  would  be  rendered  impossible*.  Gage  also 
asserts^  that  before  an  Indian  idol  he  found  pots  oi 
maize^  honey,  and  burnt  frankincense  f^  and  the 
word  ALLELUYA  was  used  by  them  in  their  invo6a- 
tions.  Lescarbot  distinguishes  between  the  priests 
and  the  divines  of  the  Indians,  assigning  the  former 
appellation  to  such  only  as  made  human  sacrifices, 
and  the  latter  to  the  more  harmless  natives  of  Flo- 
rida^ Virginia^  and  Brazil.  In  these  countries  the 
divines  were  caUed  Chamibs.  and  the  physicians 
Pages|.  The  natives  of  Florida  invoked  the  sun  on 
particular  occasions,  but  paid  no  adoraticNi  to  it. 
That  the  sun  and  moon^  however^  in  the  in&iioy  of 
human  intelligence,  should  become  the  objects  of 
admiration^  approaching  to  veneration,  and  that 
savages^  observing  the  wondrous  effects  produced 
by  them^  should  make  them  the  objects  of  worship^ 
appears  very  natural,  and  is  a  spedes  of  adoratioa 
beautifully  expressed  by  Job^  chap.  xxxi.  v.  26.  < 

Again^  the  Brazilian  interpretation  of  the  word 
divines,  and  its  appellation^  Charaibs>  bear  a  most 
remarkable  affinity  with  the  Greek  word  xo^ov^s,  a 
priest  of  Gybele ;  and  the  word  Sagamos,  used  by 
the  Indians  of  New  France,  for  a  king  or  chiefs  is 
actually  applied  in  the  same  sense  m  the  east,  if  we 
may  credit  Maffeus.     Sago  was  indeed  a  title  given 

♦  Lesciurbot,  pp.  717,  and  728. 
t  Gage's  '*  Survey,"  pp.  178.    }  Lescarbot,  j^.  725i,  mi  855. 
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to  Noah^  as  the  &ther  of  knowledge,  according  to 
Berose ;  thence  we  no  doubt  derive  the  word  sage. 
Rabbi  Dayid  says^  that  the  Hebrew  word  sagan  sig* 
nifies  a  ruler,  and  it  is  so  translated  in  Jeremiah^ 
diap.  li.  Y.  23.  Humboldt  perceived  traces  of  the 
CSiinese  language  in  that  of  Mexico. 

The  Indians  universally  painted  their  faces,  and 
&eir  favourite  colour  was  red :  so  likewise  did  the 
Romans  in  triumph^,  who  also  panted  the  face  t>f 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  red.  Hie  Picts  both  painted 
and  lacerated  themselves,  as  Herodian  records^  also 
C3audian^  thus — 


ferroque  notatiis 


Peitegit  exanimea  Picto  moriente  fig^as. 

Hie  Indiaps  made  a  distinction  between  the  colours 
used ;  if  gallantry  or  joy  were  the  predominant  feel- 
ings the  painted  red  or  blue ;  but  if  they  contem- 
plated revenge  in  any  of  their  warlike  expeditions, 
Uack  was  their  established  hue.  The  custom  of  mark- 
ing their  bodies  was^  in  fact^  as  prevalent  amongst  the 
Indians  of  the  New  World,  in  the  time  of  Columbus^ 
as  it  was  amongst  the  Israelites  of  the  Old  in  the 
days  of  Moses  'f.  Yet,  perhaps,  a  still  more  extra- 
otdinary  coincidence  of  custom  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bfil,  that  the  Charaibs  were  in  the  constant  habit  of 
chewing  the  betel,  prepared  >vith  calcined  shells^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  east,  a  circumstance  recorded 


*  Pliny,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  and  Itb.  6.  c.  30.  also  Acosta,  p«  151. 
1 1  Kings,  c.  viii.  v.  28.  Levit.  c.  xix.  v.  27. 

Yot.  L  ^ 
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by  Peter  Martyr,  from  the  actual  iiitefttigation   of 
Columbus*. 

Instances  like  thede  of  concurring  rites,  languages, 
and  habits  betweien  coUritried  whose  meanl^  of  colil- 
munication  had  been,  to  All  appearance,  cut  off  and 
obliterated  for  more  than  four  thousand  years,  furnish 
a  very  powerful  argument  iti  favour  of  a  common 
ori^n.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that,  in  the  infancy 
of  mankind,  the  different  tribes  were  mingled,  dis- 
persed, divided,  atad  subdivided  into  endless  varieties: 
Foreign  M^ars  and  domestic  feuds,  dheient  &d  iUk 
passions  of  man,  the  necessity  of  separating  and 
emigrating,  sometimes  because  a  country  was  unequal 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  increased  inhabitants  ;  at 
others;  because  the  weak  were  oppressed  by  tbfe 
powerful ;  natuml  restlessness,  intuitive  curiosity, 
and  a  thousand  other  motived,  must  have  produced 
infinite  migrations  throughout  all  the  ages  of  ttie 
world.  The  disorders  attendant  upon  such  changes, 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  arts  and  traditions  amongst 
fugitives  transplahted  into  a  distant  land,  and  the 
unperceived  accidents  of  tempests,  earthquakes,  and 
shipvn-ecks,  in  process  of  time  would  effisctually  cut 
off  all  record  of  their  origin.  In  some,  and  probaMy 
ill  all,  of  ihese  ways  ha^  America  beeil  supplied  vHitii 
inhabitants.  And  We  may  easily  imagine  that  d 
wandering  race,  forced  to  Unite  for  mutual  defence; 
or  engaged  by  the  eloquence  of  a  chieftain,  would 
soon  have  been  able  to  erect  itself  into  a  monafdiy, 

*  iDecad.  8.  c.  6. 
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'ftume  lawd,  aiid  coibprehend  mAnj  difitmoi  nationSi 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the 
OW  Worid,  And  such  must  have  been  the  case  of 
Mteidco  and  Pein  in  the  New. 

Nor  does  this  coticliision  at  all  invalidate  the  ted- 
tinony  erf  recetit  discoveries.  We  are  no  where 
told  that  tho^e  who  went  to  America  found  the  country 
destitute  of  inhabitants  ;  on  the  contrary,  l)iodorus 
Sitiulte^  and  the  earliest  traditions,  ispeak  of  the  coun- 
tries discovered  iti  the  west  as  thickly  populated. 
Tke  accidents  which  may  have  cast  the  n&tives  of 
tile  (Md  Word  upon  the  shores  of  the  New,  would 
probaUy  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  their 
return  to  tell  their  wondrous  tale ;  but  we  zr6  not 
%&  ai^g^e  from  their  silenoe  that  they  died  of  fttmine> 
or  were  the  only  human  beings  upon  the  untenanted 
wiideftiess.  And  that  such  accidents  have  occurred  is 
deairly  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  stem-post 
wUdi  had  belbnged  to  some  stranded  vessel^  and  was 
Ibimd  by  Golumbus  upon  the  shores  of  Guada- 
Impe^  Glass  also^  in  his  History  of  the  Canary 
Islamb^  speaks  of  a  ship^  bound  from  Lancerota  to  T&^ 
tteriflb^  which  was^  by  foul  weather,  driven  Vipon  th6 
distant  coast  of  the  Garaccas,  where  she  Was  relieved 
hf  an  English  cruiser,  and  carried  intct  the  port  of 
La  Guttira.  And  Gumilb  saw  a  vessel  driven  off 
the  eoast  of  Tenerifie  into  the  port  of  St.  JoSejA^  i* 
IVii^dad.  Our  countryman.  Sir  Etodmore  Cotton, 
vAtOy  In  the  year  1628,  went  ambassadof*  to  the  Per- 
sian court,  was  in  his  voyage  thither  driven,  in  lat* 

F   2 
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84''  ASX  Sm  one  kuidred  l^igues  by  wiids  9xA 
raats ;  aod  at  leBgth  aotnaliy  found  himaelf  upcm  the 
coast  of  BiueU.  Peter  Martyr  records  the  circum* 
stance  of  Yasco  Nunez  having  met  with  a  colony  of 
negroes  near  Quai^ua,  in  the  ga^h  of  Darim^ 
^vvhose  appearance  there  could  only  be  acoounAed  for 
by  supposing  that  they  had  been  driven  across  I^ 
stress  of  weather,  firom  the  African  coast*. 

Sudi  accidents  might  as  easily  have  ha(^ned 
three  thousand  years  ago,  as  in  later  ages;  and 
onaided^  as  the  ancients  probably  w»e»  by  the 
compass,  and  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  marine 
architecture,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  diey 
ware  even  much  more  subject  to  similar  oasuidties 
than  we  are.  The  dark  sea  of  conjecture  may/be 
partially  illuminated  by  the  suggestions  to  whiiji 
these  probabilities  lead ;  and  we  may  very  reason- 
ably arrive  at  this  conclusion :  first,  that  America 
derived  its  population  from  the  cradle  of  the  human 
nee ;  and  that  Europe,  Asia^  and  Africa,  all  ccmtri- 
buted  at  various  periods  to  furnish  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  w<»id  with  all  the  works  of  the  cr^mtion. 
Secondly,  that  the  casual,  or  intentional,  emigcations 
which  have  peopled  America  with  its  present  raoe^ 
have  all  ha{^pened  since  the  Deluge ;  that  is^  witlon 
the  period  of  the  last  four  thousand  years.  Axid 
even  supposmg  (he  first  migration  to  ha^e  takqp 
piaoe  only  two  thousand  years  ago»  thus  jallpwing,  two 
thousand  years  for  those  progressi\;e  imprpvjpments 

•  SeeNOteXIL 
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in  uatiigati^yfi  whidi  the  building  of  die  Ark  *  would 
si^geeAt  smd  Ifaat  no  more  than  fifty  pairs  oomposecl 
the  moving  tribe^  it  is  easily  ascertained  that  suffi* 
dent  mmiberB  might  have  been  propagated/,  to 
people  ike  vast  regions  of .  the  New  World  ^» 
Dfiven  by  necessity  into  the  habits  of  a  barbarous 
life,  •  they  would  neoessarily  lose  the  arts.  and.  tradi«- 
tions  they '  might  have  brought  with  them ;  they 
would  degenerate  in  their  successive  o&pring^  and 
tfaeir  jmigeny  would  assimilate  to  the  nature  of  the 
<30untry  and  climate  into  which  they  had  been 
tram^laaited. 

Somer  auAars  attempt  to  prove  that  the  fauman 
ra€&>eaa  faan^  existed  in  America  little  moie  than 
aix'bimdred  years  f ;  •  but  their  arguments  are  errone- 
otts:*  for  if  barbarity  and  ignorance  were  to  be  taken 
m  moontestable  evidence  of  the  infancy  of  a  people^ 
the  ni^groes  wodd  be  the  most  recent  of  men; 
vAnBr^ass  their  origin  surpasses  all  age  and  recoitd. 
If'  we  eonsider  the  want  of  tradition  and  barbarona 
sapetstitton  as  proofs  of  late  descent,  there  is  a  con- 
flicting exami^  at  hand.  The  Buccaneers  of  St. 
Domingo  were  Christians ;  but  leading  a  brutal  life 
amoi^Bt  themselves^  in  the  short  space  of  one  gene- 
nrfiOn  they  became  barbarians;  wild  as  the  woods 
ftey  dwelt  m,  and  cruel  as  the  beasts  they  hunted, 
-ffthieyhaid  been  suffered  to  exist  to  thethiid  generur 
tioo>  they  would  have  lost  all  record  of  their  origin, 

'  *    '"'  *  sir  Mat.  Hale.     Origination  of  Mankind,  p.  196. 

ti  See  Note  XIII. 
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and  formed  a  race  of  white  savagfes^  the  objects  of 
terror,  and  speculation  to  future  ages.  T^j  might 
possibly  have  preserved  some  outward  forms  of  the 
wof  ship  of  their  forefathers ;  but .  of  that  they  cbuld 
have  given  no  account^  further  than  what  was  found 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  AntiUes»  and  in  the 
religious  rites  of  many  of  the  nations  of  America. 

Besides  the  passage  across  the  Atlsmiic^  which  the 
above  facts  and  observations  tend  to  establish  as 
one  of  the  various  means  whereby  America  has  bera 
supplied  with  inhabitants,  the  supposition  of  a  land 
communication  between  America  and  the  old  h^^oiir 
qphere  must  be  admitted :  or  how^  it  may  be  asked^ 
could  the  latter  have  obtained  its  vast  varietied  of 
the  inferior  animals  of  the  creation  ?  The  continuity 
might  have  been  dther  at  the  northern^  or  at  iiie 
southern^  extremity  of  the  continent ;  or  perfai^  in 
points  at  this  moment  very  far  separated  ^.  In  om^ 
didering  this  question,  two  very  doubtful  perplexities 
assail  us :  firsts  whether  insects^  fish>  and  vegetables^ 
M^hich  by  their  natui^e  may  arise  from  equivocal  gene- 
ration, had  as  large  and  universal  a  nativity  as  the 
gl6be  they  overspread  ?  Secondly,  whether  the  pri- 
mitive genera  of  the  more  perfect  animils  were 
diffiisively  created  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
earth;  or  whether  they  were  only  certain  capka 
•spederum  utriusque  scxtts,  produced  within  a  partir 
<cular  determinate  district^  near  to  the  garden  of 
Eden;  and  propagated  thence  throughout  the  world  ? 

•  See  Note  XIV. 


E^TMiQ  authority  and  physical  rea^qmqg  les^  us 
i^  13f»  cpQciusiqu  tha|  tt^  r^e  of  perfept  terrestrial 
9)umfds  w^  (f^ted  near  to  tlie  p^ce  of  ^d^'s 
\iftii :  aad  tl^^t  from  the^,  and  the^g  oqly^  suq)i 
animals  were  propagated,  and  dispersefl  qyer  the 
^urlsuse  of  thp  y^bole  earth ;  moreover,  that  the 
Amenc^  bree4  wa3>  l>y  somp  means,  deduced  frq^fi 
%(se  w))tch  wprp  pfeserved  19  thp  Ark,  !Por  we  are 
told^  if\  y^ry  plain  }^nguage>  that  a//  the  fowl^  and 
beasts  vere  brought  into  the  preseucq  of  Adam  to 
repelve  tl^eir  name^;  whiol^  seem$  to  convey  that 
tjiqir  several  kinds  were  within  some  reasonable  and 
^proacl^e  distance. 

l%e  difficulties  which  Ue  in  the  way  of  ^  tran^r 
portatjon  qf  ^ufh.  animals  as  mankind  would  not  have 
exerted  thejr  ingenuity  in  copveying  across  the  se^ 
to  the  distant  regions  pf  America^  may  be  surmounted 
by  tlje  very  proJ]|able  supposition  th^t,  lyithii^  the 
Qifple  of  three  thousand  yea^ s,  there  may  have  been 
90ipe  pr^u^able  cpmmunications^  some  remote  cpu: 
%|iity  betiveen  thq  northern  regions  of  Europe,  or 
Asia,  and  t|^e  arctic  ices  of  America;  though^  for 
ages  pi^j  the  revqlutions  of  pature,  which  haye 
capsed  sHph  visible  muts^tiops  in  the  climate  and 
confines  of  the  Old  Worlds  have  broken  and  oblite- 
]:^ted  these  lines  of  communication  with  the  New. 
Tbp  fury  pf  the  ocean»  the  viojience  of  the  tempest^ 
or  the  still  n^ftre  irresistible  concussions  of  the  earth 
itself,  might  as  easily  have  effaced  the  union  in  those 
remote  rpgions^as  tbpy  havealtered  the  couptiiesL  which 
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fliBstil^ecttD  our  observation :  and  thtis' would  be 
destroyed  tiie  hypothesis  of  the  Prse-Adamites;  iHddi 
is'bvolt  updn  arguments  as  absurd  in  ihtemselvesi'  as 
tiiey  aie  incompatible '  with  ike  sacred  troths  of 
revealed  i^Ugion. 

'  If  we  observe  the  disposition  of  the  numerooa 
small  islands  lying  between  China  and  New  Guinea, 
dbdost  contiguous  to  each  other^  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  supposition  that  they  were  not 
always  islands ;  and  a  convulsion,  whidh  could  rend 
asunder  such  a  portion  of  the  eartti^  might  as  easfly 
have  effiiced  those  communications  with  America, 
which  had  then  fulfilled  the  designs  of  Providence 
by  affording  a  passage  to  the  Ark's  contents.  Tlie 
alteration  of  climate,  the  fortuitous  mixture  of  breed, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  th^r  exotic  association^ 
wCNild  produce,  in  the  same  genera,  those  infinite 
varieties  of  species,  which  are  now  esteemed  pecu- 
fiar  to  the  regions  of  America.  Similar  varialions 
wbre,  long  ago,  observed  in  Afiica ;  arising  from  the 
promiscuous  meeting  of  the  different  animals  which, 
in  its  arid  deserts,  took  place  at  the  partial  waters, 
llie  circumstance  was  observed  by  Aristotie,  '  and 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  Semper  aUquidnoti  Africa 
qjforf. 

'  The  Spaniards,  who  stocked  America  with  Euro- 
pean animals,  found  that  they  increased  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  were  soon  spread  from  the  islands 
throughout  the  neighbouring  continent.  Benzo  ob** 
servei^  ^Ibidem  omne  gekuis  qaadhipedum/  pe(»h 
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duni^Qe  *ex  Hispaoia  transvectun  ad  prapegftiidam 
ftirpem,  '  magno  -  prov^itu  soboleBcit:  et  Hispani 
BoniwUi  3^L  oct6ve  millia  animaUum  in  peoaariis 
atque  annentis  possident"  This  was  as  early  9B 
tiie  bediming  of  the  sixteenth  centary ;  and  the  faot 
proTes  how  soon  exotic  animals  became  assimilated 
to  a  genial  dimate. 

From  all  that  has  been  said^  and  from  much  more 
Hiat  might  be  deduced  from  analogy^  and  confirmed 
by  experience^  we  may  confidently  refer  the  popula- 
ti(m  of  the  new  world  to  the  early  ages  of  the  old ; 
to  a  people  who^  although  they  might  be  ignorant  of 
what  semi-barbaric  societiies  are  now  £auniliar  with^ 
knew  what  might  put  the  most  civilised  nations  to 
the  blush.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
ideas  of  the  state  of  society  in  ages  before  the  inven* 
tion  of  letters^  and  so  far  removed  beyond  all  tradi- 
tion* If  we  receive  the  most  moderate  account  of 
iiie  first  empires^  according  to  the  precise  terms  of 
description  which  are  now  familiar  to  us^  we  grossly 
exaggerate  the  picture:  if;  on  the  other  hand^  we 
deny  sdl  .arts  to  men  who  were  ignorant  of  those 
whkh  now  seem  to  be  the  springs  of  civilisation^  we 
equally  misrepresent  the  truth. 

Mighty  are  the  changes  which,  in  little  more  than 
three  ^hundred  yeais,  have  been  effected  in  the  fourth 
vast, quarter  of  the  earth;  and  the  mind  is  lost  in 
ooabwiplating  what  may  probably  happen  there  in 
fotave  agfeb.  Freedom  has  been  proclaimed ;  inde- 
pead^ee  he^  Ueeni'establsshed  tha^e^  and^  as  the 
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fii»t  steps  *P  ciYUi^OE  wwe  piigiuftlly  m^e  q»  tbe 
ban]pi  of  fte  Euptrate*,  th^  Tigris.  9»d  t|ie  P^csiap 
Qulpbi  vherei  the  ruins  flf  Nineveht  B^yloa,  m^ 
Sns£(  attest  tjip  early  sway  of  inighty  ep^pires;^  Co- 
liuqbia^  ill  t)ie  spirit  of  her  pwp  insti^tioi^  i|iay  (^e 
4.ay  wnd  l)sic]^  It^r  geoius  to  kindle  up  the  light  of 
liberty  ia  Asia^  and  to  break  the  f9y|ess  lught  of 
despotism  which  now  broqds  over  that  entire  qi|9iter 
of  the  glohe.  It  is  what  she  owes  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty,  by  whidb  she  has  herself  been  e:mdted :  it 
is  but  a  reasonable  tax  upofi  thp  birth-right  wl^ch 
she  has  thence  received. 

Afay  we  not  trace  some  obspure  glances  cast  at 
Ameiica  from  the  Mount  of  Vision  ?  as  if  it  were 
ifom  a  cqnsciousness  of  ttip  ^lime  relationship  be-^ 
tween  that  undiscovered  land,  i^nd  Asia.  David 
say^;  ^^  If  I  ^^  ^6  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
^n  the  uttermost  p^  of  the  west/'  Thps  l^alachi : 
^^  From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  puto  the  going 
dpwn  of  the  san^e,  ipy  name  shall  be  great  among 
thp  Gentiles;  and  in  pvery  place  inpen$e  shall  be 
oQered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering."  And 
since  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  islands  to  all 
countries  beyond  the  sea,  perhaps  the  words  of  Isaiah 
piay  be  applied:  '^  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
pje.'*  Again^  in  thp  la§t  chapter  of  the  same  Pro- 
pfaet:  ^^  I  will  gather  all  nations  ^d  tongues;  and 
they  shall  come,  and  see  my  glory.  And  I  will  set  a 
jsdgn  among  them,  and  will  send  those  that  escape  of 
^^vfL  ujoiQ  the  pfit^ons,  to  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Laid, 
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that  draw  the  bow ;  to  Tobal^  and  Javan,  to  the  ides 
rfor  off;  that  have  not  heard  my  &me^  neither  have 
they  seen  my  glory :  and  they  sl)^  declare  my  glory 
among  the  Gentiles/' 

Let  America^  iben»  from  hisr  western  hills^  reflect 
back  the  morning  light  which  she  received  from  Asia ; 
aad  thif  8  explain  why  thp  eyesf  of  eastern  seers  canie^ 
before  Cplq^Ib^s,  to  these  distant  lands. 


Chapter  III. 
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The  testimony  of  all  early  navigators  corroborates 
tiie  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the  natives  found  upon 
the  islands  of  Jammca,  Cuba,  Hispaniola^  Porto 
Bico,  and,  according  to  Las  Casas^  upon  Trinidad 
also,  were  scions  from  the  same  root ;  differing  ma- 
terially from  the  inhabitants  of  those  windward  and 
smaller  islands  which  prolong'  the  great  chain  of 
the  Antilles  to  the  Southern  Continent.  TTie  Mex- 
ican  empire  was  probably  the  offidna  gentium  /-its 
territories,  in  a  teeming  climate,  where  man  was  but 
a  weed,  would  soon  swarm  with  human  life,  and 
naturally  seek  to  disburthen  themselves  upon  those 
adjacent  islands  which  offered  the  tempting  lure  of 
peace  and  fertility.  Yucatan  and  Florida  would 
present  the  nearest  points  from  which  to  embark ; 
and  a  navigation  neither  long  nor  difficult  would 
disperse  the  settiers  throughout  the  greater  Antilles, 
where  they  would  keep  up  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  parent  stock  upon  the  main. 
Columbus,  when  he  discovered  Cuba,  found,  in 
one  of  its  villages,  a  mass  of  bees'  wax,  which  he 
carried  wiA  him  to  Spain  as  a  curiosity ;  for  he  could 
Ascover  no  trace  of  that  substance  in  any  other  part 
of  the  island;  and  he  afterwiotb'Aad  Tead6n  to'believe 
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that  it  was  brought  from  Yucatan,  through  some  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  those  countries^  which 
he  declared  he  could  never  accurately  develope*. 
What  lus  reasons  were  for  such  a  conclusion  we  do 
not  find ;  but  if,  as  we  must  believe  of  so  accurate  a 
traveller^  they  were  well-founded,  the  circumstance 
throws  some  .light  upon  this  probable  origin  of  thp 
isLeumlers ;  -who  thus,  aJ9»r  their  emigraiaon^  continued 
a.firiendly  intercourse  with  the  continental  tribes* 
Spme  years  afterwards^  during  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Columbus,  in  1502,  a  large  canoe  was  picked  up 
ne^r  the  Isle  of  Pines^  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in 
which  were  found  twenty-five  men,  with  various 
loaifiifactttres  of  cotton,  pakn-nets>  hard-wood  swords» 
fliot  knives^  and  siich  articles  as  induced  the  Spa- 
niards jto  believe  that  they  also  came  from  Yucatan* 
Peter  Bfartyr  says,  that  the.  natives  of  Yucatan 
spoke  ..the  same  language ;  and  we  shall  presently 
fipd .  that  the  component  parts  of  the  Indian  word 
Xafffnac(i^  W€ire  of  that  dialect.  No  further  light  can, 
at  this,  distance  .of  time^  be  thrown  upon  the  obscure 
QK^ga^i.  of  thie  Indian  islanders^  found,  as  they  weiie^ 
without  thfd.  t^timony  of  written  records,  without 
tradition :  and  who  were  exterminated  almost  as  soon 
as.  found.. 

Martyr  deolaqes,  that  the  island  of  Jamaica  was 
inhabil^  by  a  rs^e  of  Indians  m^ore  enlightened, 
ki^d^  9^.gentl|e»^tl)an  any  jits  discoverers  had  met 
ir^ fyol^pibi^s .described  it,ap.  by  lar.thje  ra^oat 
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beantiiiil  island  in  these  seais ;  and  said;  ttat  ilie 
innumerable  canoes  which  catne  off  to  him,  attested 
an  abundant  population ;  bttt  that,  \\pon  his  standing 
iii-shore,  td  obtain  soundings^  armed  bands  faielifitoed 
Ills  nearer  approach.  Las  Casas,  who  deckres  that 
the  island  abounded  with  inhabitants  '*  as  ah  ant-hill 
with  ants/^  aiecuses  the  Gastitiahs  of  having  thassa- 
crfed  u|)wards  of  six  thousand  of  thetti  iii  &  very  short 
space  of  Kmei  some  of  whom  were  burnt,  and  many 
torn  in  pieces  by  thfeil*  blood-hounds.  Tliere  can  be 
no  doubt,  therefore^  that  Jamaica  was  thickly  pd][)u- 
lated^  ahd  its  &youred  spbts,  the  savannahs,  ridtAf, 
though  rudely^  cultivated. 

In  point  of  personal  appearance,  the  Iridiahs  werfe 
taU  aiEid  well-proportioned ;  their  complexion,  a  sun- 
burnt brown  beneath  a  transparent  tint  of  a  i^dder 
hue ;  their  features,  hard  and  gross,  with  wide  nos^ 
tills,  long  black  hsdh  discolouiied  teeth,  and  ey^ 
possessing  all  tiie  wild  perplexity  which  characterises 
savage  life.  Yet  this  rude  exterior  was  not  alto- 
getiier  natural;  for,  beneath  an  artificial  mask  of 
prevailing  fiashion^  the  natives  (iossessed  dispositions 
mild^  humane^  and  amiable ;  and  manneils  far  from 
ungraceful.  The  red  tint  was  caused  by  the  annotto 
pigment ;  and  the  natural  shape  of  their  heads  wias 
destroyed  by  the  universal  custom  6f  depressing  the 
Sinciput  in  infilncy;  or  by  Mahiial  force  folding  it 
beneath  the  occiput,  where  it  was  retained  by  liga- 
tures, ahd  thin  metal  plates^  until  tii6  forehead 
became  totally  depressed  and  dbnfoled  in  thickness ; 
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thus  clmnging  a  naturally  fair  phydic^omy  into  a 
wild  and  distorted  ex^M^ssion^  Hieiir  martial  sj^irit 
probably  suggested  this  practice ;  for  their  skulls, 
bemg  thus  folded,  became  almost  impienettable  to 
the  strokes  of  the  wooden  swords  they  used^  and 
frequently  even  the  Castiliau  Hades  broke  short  upon 
their  heads  *•  Yet  this  warlike  S{nrit|  which  exacted 
sttdi  a  barbarous  8acHfice>  wto  totanbined  wi&  a  dis- 
position that  shamed  theit*  merciless  inVadeks ;  and, 
in  spiie  of  the  hideous  exterior^  there  shone  forth)  iii 
these  unhappy  islanders,  expressions  etaliyened  by 
boiifidenee  and  softened  by  compassion. 

Tlie  men  used  no  dothing  whatever ;  the  wonketi) 
but  utile ;  and  llie  j^mgev  feihales,  none.    Hiey 
were  of  a  phlegmatie  and  we&k  tempei^ent,  occa^ 
flioned  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  ibeir  diet,  whibh  con- 
sisted dbiefly  of  vegetables  and  shell-fish.    Yetf 
little  labour  earned  for  them  the  gmtification  of  every 
want,  and  induced  an  apathetic  indolence  whiich  it 
required  some  extraordinary  occasion   to  disturb. 
They  possessed,  however,  in  some  degree  of  perfec- 
tion»  the  art  of  manufiicturing  the  cotton  which  grew 
spontaneously  in  their  Eden,  and  they  wrought  it 
into  hamacks  or  beds,  varioudy  dyed  with  ttiuch 
brilliancy  and  beauty. 

After  thfeir  favourite  exercise  of  dahctng>  they 
would  dedicate  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  the 
volaptnousness  of  the  tolichj  resigning  Ihemsdves  t6 
pmfottttd  repose,  without  a  disquieting  thought^  or  il 
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y9ish  ungratified.     Simple,  gentle,  and  good  natm^ed^ 
they  were  as  destitute  of  genius  or  memory  as  they 
were  devoid  of  malevolence  or  envy.    Their  island 
was  to  them  an  untainted  paradise^  yielding  abun- 
dantly to  the  full  gratification  of  their  desires.     A 
few  songs  comprehended  all  their  historical  know- 
ledge :  yet  these^  changed  as  they  were  with  the 
dynasty  of  each  successive  cacique,  could  not  be 
received  as  established  traditions^  except  in  the  case 
of  their  confused  fables  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
human  race.    These  their  annals  were  always  re- 
hearsed with  music^  and  accompanied  with  dancing ; 
one  of  the  company  regulated-  the  step  and  word ; 
cadence  and  time  were  duly  observed ;  and  in  their 
chief  feasts  they  used  a  tambourine^  which  the  cacique 
alone»  or  the  principal  inhabitant  of  the  village^  was 
authorised  to  touch  * .     Another  of  their  amusements, 
the  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their 
reputed  inactivity^  was  the  bates,  in  which  the  women 
joined,  and  inspired  the  men  witii  their  superior 
vivacity.     It  coiisisted  in  the  dexterous  management 
of  a  rebounding  elastic  ball^  light  and  porous,  com- 
posed of  boiled  roots  and  macerated  herbs.     They 
caught  it,,  like  the  jugglers  of  the  East^  upon  the 
head^  shoulders,  back,  and  knees^  quickly  and  suc^ 
ces»vely^  without  its  being  allowed  to  rest  or  touch 
the  ground^  and  he  who  thus  held  it  longest  was 
declared  the  victor.     Every  village  had  its  batos* 
ground,  and  the  victory  between  two  neighbouring 

*  P.  Martyr  Dec.  3.  c.  7.  Herrera,  I.3.C.4.  Oviedo,  lib.  6.  c.  2. 
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villages  was  always  celebrated  by  a  fSte,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vanquished.  The  evenmg  usually  dosed 
with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  which  were  inhaled  from 
a  hot  vessel  of  leaves,  through  a  tube  in  the  shape 
erf  a  Y,  whose  two  branches  were  inserted  into  the 
nostrils  of  the  smoker.  Of  course,  intoxication 
speedily  ensued,  and  they  all  remained  upon  the  spots 
on  which  they  had  fallen^  except  the  cacique^  whose 
exclusive  privilege  it  was  to  be  carried  away  by  his 
women.  The  inebriation  was  quickly  dissipated; 
but  the  dreams  and  visions  of  fancy  which  haunted 
their  sleeping  imaginations  were  noted  and  sanctified 
as  the  oracles  of  heaven*  • 

The  curiosity  of  the  first  Spanish  invaders  was 
unfortunately  but  little  excited  by  the  manners  smd 
customs  of  the  Indians^  and  they  have  left  us  few 
descriptive  particulars.  Gold  was  all  they  sought 
for^  and  in  their  eager  search  they  were  blind  to 
every  species  of  irrelative  information.  Oviedo 
justly  reproaches  them  with  having  never  thought 
of  describing  the  various  newly-discovered  countries, 
and  their  interesting  inhabitants,  until  the  face  of  the 
former  was  changed^  and  the  latter  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  them.  This  hiatus  it  is  which  must  render 
his  testimony  suspicious  in  the  odious  picture  he 
attempts  to  draw  of  the  vices  of  those  unhappy  vic^^ 
tims  of  Squish  cruelty^  in  whose  defamation  he 
seems  interested,  in  order  to  extenuate  or  palliate 

•  See  Note  XV. 
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the  esLtenninating  cruelties  which  his  countrymen 
had  inflicted.  *'  U  pretend,  par  exemple,  que  le 
peche  de  Sodome  etoit  commun  dans  toutes  les  isles : 
iandis  que  d'autres  histoiiens  assureut.  que  cette 
abomination  n'y  etoit  pas  meme  connue."  Between 
oonflicting  testimonies  the  truth  generally,  lies  with 
the  least  interested — Oviedo  must^  therefore^  yield  to 
the  authority  of  more  charitable  historians* 

Love,  with  this  happy  people,  was  not  a  tranaieat 
and  youthful  ardour  only^  but  the  source  of  all  their 
pleasures,  and  the  chi^  business  of  their  lives.  Th?y 
gave  full  indulgence  to  the  instincts  of  nature^  while 
the  influence  of  climate  heightened  the  sensibility  of 
the  passions.  Their  blood  was  thus  so  much  Qor- 
rupted>  that  most  of  them  were  subject  to  tjbat  dread- 
ful disease,  whose  communication  to  the  Old  Wodd 
has  caused  a  contamination  which  all  the- treasures  of 
the  New  can  never:  compensate.  Their  incontinence 
was  moderated  by  no  law  of  limitation^  and  then: 
isle  was  to  them  an  isle  of  luxury  and  love.  Amongst 
tibeir  numerous  wives,  one  was  always  advanced  to  a 
superior  rank.  When  their  common  husband  died, 
some  of  them  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  buried 
in  his  grave,  though  such  examples  were  voluntary 
and  rare.  It  was,  however,  their  peculiar  oflSlce  to 
attend  to  the  obsequies  of  their  d^ad.  They  enve- 
loped the  body  in  broad  folds,  of  cotton^  and  placed 
it  in  a  deep  pit,  with  all  the  most  precious  posses* 
sions  of  the  deceased.  It  was  there  left  in  a  sitting 
position,  and  over  it  a  kind  of  wooden  arch,  buUt  to 
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sustain  &e  weight  of  the  'superincumbent  earth. 
The  gfeat  depfli  of  the  grave  aocounts  for  this  fact 
ihttt  these  bidian  iidnmiations  are  seldom  discovered* 
Tlieir  fimeral  ceremonies  were  accompanied  with 
^IT^ '  ^^4  ^6  hody  of  a  Gaciqae  was  always 
embowdled,  and  carefully  dried.  It  was  upon  these 
oocaaoDs  Ihat  they  composed  those  traditional  songs 
whic&  commemGtoated  the  praises  of  the  deceased 
chief,  and  th.e  events  of  his  reign.  These  were 
sung  at  all  ike  filtes  of  his  successor ;  but  giving 
pkM  in  their  turn  to.  new  compositions,  all  records  of 
the  remote  reigns  were  thus  irrevocably  cut  off. 

The  Mosquito  Indians^  to  whom  those  of  Jamaica 
bore  a  strong  affinity,  adopted  more  stricdy  the  East- 
ern pludice  of  burying,  with  the  deceased  head  of 
every  ^unily,  dU  those  who  had  been  his  household 
savants ;  an  a£kctionate  regulation,  which  included 
even  his  wives.  Oexmelin  tells  a  story  of  a  Portu- 
guese^  who^  after  losing  an  eye  in  vain  resistance, 
had  beeU  captured  by  these  savages,  and  reduced  io 
daVery.  He  had  sooti  to  encounter  the  additional 
tnisfoitune  of  surviving  his  new  master ;  and  was 
surprised  by  ah  order  to  attend  his  body  in  the  grave^ 
Wb9e  they  were  preparing  it,  he  calmly  remon- 
strated with  them  on  their  thoughtiesii  folly  in  send^ 
mg  hitn,  with  only  one  eye,  to  wait  upon  his  blaster 
in  flieothbr  world,,  where  it  would  redound  littie  to 
fais  crecfit  to  be  seen  with  a  blind  slave  in  his 
8(dfe.  Hie  Indiana  relished  the  reason^  and  released 
tiieman. 

G  9 
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If  necessifyt  at  anjr  time>  roused  these  Islaadtts 
from  their  habiibBali  inaclzvity,  at  was  for  the  piiffpose 
of  fiBhiogv  and  hantiiig.  It  was. from  ^  ladiiui 
fishenneti  oni  tilie^^oast  of  Caba  that  Colambufl  i  irf^ 
toiaed  the  name  of  Xaymaioa ;  audit  bprobsdi^e  ihfit 
these  vfere»  iilifaoti  Jama^oa  fisbermiaii^  gKWte  ^^.fer 
in  pursuit  of.  their  object-^for^  althoagh  the  distance 
be  ooDsideraUe^  the  high  laads.of  fliese  ialau^s  9te 
reciprocally  viiafale.  .  Tliey  mauufaotured  .a :  species 
ofuet^which^  in  shallow  water,  was^EaQti?ei/but 
their  ordinary  mode  of  fishing  was  by  a.  barii^  ^10^ 
and  a  bone  hook*  In  hiuiting  ih&  ctgimtt,  i  Hbsf 
used  a  small  species  of  native  mute  dogi  whi^  ;tbef 
called  gascbis,  Tbw  dexteritiy .  scsM^y  s^rv^dr  iljbf^ 
in  the  use  of  the  arrow  to  bit  the  featl^ctred  tllibe; 
but  they. supplied  the  defect:  hy  siiratagcw— Hi^Ms 
abundance  of  parrots^  and  other  fairds^  enab)ipgritjb#ir 
pursues io  entrap  them  by  imitating  ti^eiKi ^^ajid 
notes.  Although  their  estimation  of  the  fprockHis 
metala  differed  wid^y  from  ours^  yet  the;;!  valii^ 
thi^m  so  &r  as  to  gather  them  with  w»f  ao4  ^* 
sernre  theiii^  wHh  .  veneration.  But .  tii^ir *  sexBuwb.  fffc 
gold  was  confined  to  the  ooUectixmof  it  in>  gfainSs 
which  they. kne^  how. to  find  in  theibedsofthe^iiters, 
and  mountain-torrents ;  while  all  t|^  bi^oiirbestoivfed 
uponthrai  was  that  oi,  beating  them  flat^fto.aeffe 
a6  personal ;  omameaite.  TM  thft  aimplei  >i(n4«Mls 
esteemed  them*  leventas  sacred  ipartii(des>i wtfuJii  liow* 
eyeffidppear  fiwn  the  f^t^  thfttibey/i»^«r>.we»t/4n 

search  oi  limiiyfii^^ 
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fiotiiigf- and  ^continence.  Historians'  rdate  Hiat 
CMiMl^ufl  took'the  hint^  in  Us^inenKA^ble  endearrmi' 
io^  esiablish  Ibe  samecu^m  atnongsf  the  ^panittrdb ; 
laUigtil^' (them  to  fest  and  eofafess,  before  tb^  went 
Mfttb^ttiinei?:  biiihis  Aumdnlers,  with  more  galv 
hhtpy  tiMvi  iFnth,  infohned  hmi  that  the  dinrch  was 
riobiiotmiA  as  to  require  such  extracrdinaiy  service ; 
fm  ^i^'while  Ifte  AiJantic  separated  tibe^  !from  tfaeit- 
wive4>  life  'was  one  continual  fest  and  moriificatidn. 

AgrKStftiii^  wa^  so  litde  attended  to  by  the  Indiansv 
&Ai  ih&y  were  destitute  of  every  species  of  imple- 
tmiiiti  filiB  was  the  only  instrument  of  their  hus- 
brtild»y;''tb^  burned  flie  herbage  of  their  dry 
ssMikifeAldy  dfyShig'  the  teeming  earth  with  a  short 
^6kki  tand']^anting  there  the  maize,  or  cassava.  It 
Wte^Mdr '^pe^ted  burning  that  baked,  and  almost 
^iMitttkS^^the  sml-^Ieaving  the  traces  of  this  baifba- 
'MQS^Mlt^^^on  ^1  visible  in  the  Pedro  plains,  in 
ihc^feim-grbuMs  of  Manchester,  and  in  various  oflier 
>«ttMi  of  thfeir  'tibickest  population.  Hiey  obt^ed 
fitti  htm  'tm>  pieces  d  dry  wood*-K)ne  light!  and 
pi»t)ttlr ;  ihe  ettier  eomjiact,  and  hard :  this  last  4bey 
liUeHed^  ur  a*  schftU  cavity  of  die  formei";  ^tnd,'  1:^^ 
vtolenfr'aiid'- confined  collision,  produced  i^wtion, 
whieb* « MpMly  ^presA  thiiougb  die  pdrons'  •  wood; 
11lo«igh '  ^eisslMsitog^^flito^  they  seemed  ignotant  of 
«li«l#i^Ki«^^of  yielding  fi^  ;Fiife 

Wsi tf(^' glidbtesi itreasiire^and  chief  AHifeep;  for 
bf  ite^'atd^f  aiiM'ftirmedtbeii'  dandes;^   iWheif  a 
-tmiP«wtPiMc|ctM^  w^tottion  r  and 
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when  dry^  fire  felled  it :  a  smothered  fire  consamed 
its  heart ;  which^  when  they  had  sufficiently  charred, 
was  cut  out  by  a  small  greenstone  hatchet — sped* 
mens  of  which  curious  instrument  are  still  often 
found,  it  is  smd  that  the  Spaniards  could  never 
discover  from  whence  this  species  of  stone  was 
brought.  Some  have  affirmed  that  it  is  no  where 
to  be  found  native,  except  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
of  the  Amazones ;  the  petrified  sediment  of  which 
hardens  into  such  a  substance  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  these  Islanders  held  any  communication 
with  so  distant  a  nation. 

Their  ferm  of  government  was  despotic ;  but  the 
Caciques  seldom  abused  their  power.  Ihey  had  few 
laws.;  and  the  most  severe  tiiat  which  punished 
theft — for  the  detected  culprit  was  impaled  witiiout 
mercy.  Such  rigour  produced  confidence  and  seco* 
rity  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  banished  all  sem- 
blance of  avarice,  and  engendered  such  reciprocal 
aid,  that  hospitality  and  benevolence  welcomed  evm 
the  invasions  of  their  merciless  persecutors.  IMs- 
putes  seldoih  arose ;  and  if  there  ever  happened  any 
difference  between  the  Caciques,  with  regard  to  tiieir 
respective  rights,  they  were  bloodless  wars.  Their 
arms  indeed  ^ere  scarcely  murderous^  for  their  only 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  in  tiie  chase ;  and 
tiiere  it  seems  to  have  been  learnt  ftom  their  ene* 
mies,  the  Charaibes,  tiieir  own  national  arms  being 
simply  a  javelin  of  hard  wood^  and  tho^  heavy 
clubs  called  macanas.    The  royal  sucoesaioB  to  tiie 
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tribes  never  oocasioaed  war;  for  they  conceived  it 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature^  which  substitute  the 
diildpen  for  the  deceased  parent :  and  the  order  of 
bkxid  being  certain  on  the  female  sids,  the  ^tate  of 
a  Cacique  who  chanced  to  die  childless^  passed  t^ 
the  chiklren  of  his  sisters*. 

Hie  houses  of  these  islanders  were  built  in  two 
vmys :  the  poorer  orders  fixed  posts  in  the  ground, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  at  distances  of  four  feet ; 
upon  these  they  placed  thick  plates^  whkh  supported 
a  conical  roof»  covered  with  transverse  Iftyers  of  wild 
canes^  and  thatched  with  the  palm-leaf^  or  the  tops 
of  the  canes  themselves.  To  form  the  walls,  they 
bonnd  the  canes  to  the  posts  with  the  China  withesf » 
called  by  them  bosckiuchi ;  and  to  that  parasite  they 
attributed  all  the  medicmal  virtues  for  which  we  now 
esteem  it.  The  canes  were  so  well  secured  by  these 
means>  that  they  resisted  the  most  impetuous  hurri* 
canes ;  and  were  so  strait,  and  closely  bound,  that 
the  walls  were  impervious  to  the  tropical  rains  which 
beat  so  fiercely  upon  them.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted by  the  erection  of  a  post  in  the  centre,  to 
which  .the  extremities  of  all  the  poles^  forming  the 
apex  of  the  conical  roof^  were  united.  Hie  habita« 
tioiis  of  the  chiefe  were  constructed  of  the  saoie  mate- 
Eiala,  but  under  a  difie];ent  form,  and  resembled 
rather  the  plan  of  an  English  bam :  they  were  largar^ 
moral  oroamented^  and  better  covered^  than  the  rest ; 
miaet,  Ovtedo  assures. us  thattheir  roofs  were  better 

'  fi  lienewu  t  Stoila^  China  (  Dioikia  Hexandria. 
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^iM^i^jjind  abetter  tiiatchedj  than-  are  Ao^  6f  ihe 
Q(^2lages:ib'a  Daftdi  YiUa^   . 

Tbeifdiakfitecof  all  tiie  Indian  ialasders  wetei  siib-* 
dmskms  o£  tiia  same  language,  and  faa;^  beekt 
esteeixiodipartieidaily.harmomous.  It  may  be  estfr-i 
mated  by  those  words^  which  tiie  Spaniards  adopted^ 
many:  of /which  are  still  in.  uw;  as  canaa^  amAcha, 
^d  umcane.  The  word  ^manmh^ .  used  in  all  the 
early  descriptions  of  these  islands,  is  ateo,  no  dMbt, 
ddsived  from  the  same  language;  though  Mariana 
erroneously  places  it  amongst  those  words  whieh' the 
S|ianiajrds  have  preserved  from  the  Visigoths. 

Th^  Indian  religion  was  an  ill-assorted  tissne  of 
the  grossest  superstitionsv  and  most  extravagant 
absardijties.  The  first  historians  of  the  New  Worid 
^ree  in  relating  the  o{Hnion  of  ihe  natives^  that  a 
demon  iret|uently  Appeared  to  them»  delivering- 
orad^,  to  which  they  bowed  with  pnofotmd  .and 
blkid  submission*  But  this  demon  existed^  it  seems^ 
dnly  in  ihe  into}uoaitmg  fumes  of  the  tobacco.  The 
various  ibrms  and '%ures  which  they  gave  to  their 
diviniities  were^  through  ltd  meansy  suggested  to  the 
visionary  conceptions  of  their  toipid  ioteHects^  The 
most)  tolerable  were  those  of  toads>  turtle^  and  isnakes; 
hut  rthey  generally  adopted  faimnn  figares^  horriUy 
«Hid;dfeadfotty  monstrous. ;  Jf>  snoh  variety  of  ickds 
sissui^  them  of  aplurdiiy  o£  gods^  their  excess  ia 
d^fisMrn»ty  would  aa  mtiisaily  suggest^ Ae  a^rdimi- 
si^^itbat  ih^y  wer^  fearfid  faeinfs^  posstesng^  levii 
influence  f^Xtm.  ^ikm  ^  power  of  doing  ^g^Qode   The 
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ob|eet  6f  Aeir  worsUp  wauld^  therefore^  be  dbnsted 
to  appease  ihese  tremendous  divinities^  yMtk  ikey 
called  Chemisy  or  Zemeji^ ;  and  were  fanned  of  lime- 
stone, w  baked  earth.  As  tiiey  had  iko  place  <tf 
poblio  worahip*  these  horrid  images  wera  plmsed  in 
the  eonerB  of  their  €q>artments  as  household  gods ; 
aed.  being^  there  constantly  before  their,  eyes^  it  is  not 
sorpffiaiiig  that  hideous  aasociations  should  be  formed 
dutiag  their  hours  of  intoxication,  despondency^  or 
deep-.  They  did  not  conceive  them,  to  be  uniibrmly 
iastroixieBtal  in  the  same  manner :  one  presided  over 
the  seasons,  another  inflicted  pains ;  some  ruled  th6 
fortoaeof  the  chase ;  while  eadi  exacted  its  peculiar 
veiKsyp.  Some  historians  affirm^  that  the  Zemess; 
were  only  subaltern  divinities ;  the  supposed  ministers 
o(  a  Supreme  Being,  invisible^  omnipotent,  whom 
thejr  called  locakunaf ;  to  whom  they  gave  a  mo« 
tfier^  under  five  different  natnes^  and  whose  residtnce 
was  hi  the  son  and  mocm.  They  worshipped^  hcm-^ 
ever,  neither  the  one  nor  the  o1her>  but  addressed 
theiiiselves  only  to  these  their  ministering  household 
gods.  1^  hbtorian  of  Christopher  Cohimbus  re« 
hdes^  oa  the  authority  of  a  missionary,  whose  Me^ 
nmras  he  adopts^  thait  the»  Zemez  were  the  tatdar 
ddifies ;  andibat  each  islander  attached  himself  to 
one  which  ^he  esteemed  superior  to  the  rest.  WHen 
Ife  Spaniards  came  amongst  them,  they  concealed 
tbea^  idc^ ;  Imt  some  saikm^  on&  day>  surprising  a 
oompwy  c^-- H'^orshippers  hi  the  house  of  a  Caciqae,- 
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peteeived  a  Zraaez^  from  which  issued  ineompiidbeii-' 
sible  sounds^  which  were  received  as  cradles.  Sus^ 
pecttng"  the  imposture^  they  broke  the  iinage  in 
pieces^  and  fdund  within  it  a  tube,  one  extremity  of 
which  terminated  in  the  head,  and  the  crfiier  beneatfi 
a  bed  of  leaves,  under  which  an  Indian  lay  coneealed* 
The  Cacique  intreated  that  his  secret  nught  not  be 
t^Uselosed,  assuring  the  Spaniards  that  it  was  oody  by 
such  means  that  he  could  exact  tribute  or  subnussion 
from  hk  people. 

Oviedo  gives  a  description  of  a  rel^ious  festival 
amongst  the first-disooveredislanderB.  HieOacique 
published  the  day  by  heralds^  and  it  commenced 
with  a  procession,  wherein  the  men  and  women  bore 
with  them  all  their  most  precious  possessions ;  the 
girls  alone  beingi  as  usual,  totally  naked.  The 
Gapique  himself  headed  the  procession  with  his  tarn* 
bourine  of  state,  and  led  them  into  a  place  filled  with 
all  the.  collected  idols.  There  the  bohitos,  or  priests, 
joined  ihem;  prepared  to  receive  their  o£ferings^ 
which  consbted  prindpally  of  little  figures  moulded 
in  day,  and  pesented  in  baskets  adorned  /^th 
blooming  branches.  After  this  ceremony^  the  fe- 
males received  a  signal  to  commence  danc^ng^  and 
i^ging  the  praises  of  thw  Z^nez  i  then  succeeded 
eulogiuma  on  their  Cacique,  and  a  prayer  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  tribe ;  while  the  bohitos  broke  the 
little  moulded  figures^  and  disthbuted  the/ fragments 
amongst  tihdr  worshippers^  by  whom  they  / were  {^n&^ 
served  as  amulets  until  the  mj^  fo^imil     The 
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Gaoiqae,  darmg  these  oefemonies,  was. without  tfaa 
baMng',  beatii^  his  tamboitrine.  iooessaDtly ;  and^ 
at  the  conclusion^  he  passed  the  whole  procesnan 
m  review ;  when  the  people  betook  themselves  to 
ibeir  particular  idols>  and^  ceasing,  their  minstrelsy, 
barbaroudy  thrust  short  sticks  into  their  mouths,  to 
occasion  vomiting.  The  sjurit  of  this  strange  cere<- 
mony  was  described  to  be,  that  they  might  so  evince^ 
thfsr  unworthiness  to  appear  before  their  God  other- 
wise than  with  a  heart,  purified,  chaste,  and  un«- 
soUied,  and>  as  it  were,  upon  their  lips. 

Such  of  the  priests  as  practised  the  art  of  healings 
were  called  Butios,  and  were  highly  esteemed  as 
espedally  inspired  by  their  Zemez.  Tbeir  healings 
art  consisted  in  mysteriously  sucking  the  diseased 
part  of  the  patient^  feigning  to  extract  thence  some 
extraneous  substance,  which  they  took  care  to  have 
ready  in  their  mouths,  declaring  it  the  cause  of  the 
malady^  which  they  attributed  to  the  malignity  of 
some  person,  from  whose  future  attacks  they  alone 
coild  secure  tliem. 

•  The  remains  of  the  Indian  villages  in  Jamaica 
may  stiU  be  traced  by  the  accumulated  heaps  of 
broken  pottery,  and  beds  of  marine  shells.  The 
latter  supplied  the  jnincipal  food  of  the  islanders ; 
and  amongst  the  fimner  are  usually  found  the  re^ 
laa&is'of  those  plates  upon  which  they  dried  th^ 
cassava;  with  eartheti  pots,  '^en  fit^ion,"  as  Les-- 
cai^says,  *^de  bt>nnet  de  nuit/'  Peter  Martyr 
sfteaks  with  admiration  of  the  workmanship  of  their 
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«dfrtli6mrtt^,  ad  ornamented  With  icmt^t&r^pt^aiA^ 
tiaitionB  of  animals^  and  sometimes  even  exqiii^tdy 
wwnght.  »      «  -  "  ';- 

Hie  e^rly  historians^  perhaps  too  credutonsi  ttgtifie 
in'  reporting^  that,  a  short  time  befi>re  the  aniVid 
of  C!olumbus^  the  islanders  had  tieceilred  a  diiSrSnttt 
warning  from  their  Zem^z,  that  an  tq^proacMng* 
erent  was  about  to  plunge  them  in  ruin,  and  redtf^is 
them  to  slavery*  Columbus  is  said  to  have  he^ 
informed  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  extraor- 
dinary prediction.  Hie  £rther  of  one  of  thdr  iteigB^ 
ing  caciques  having  had  the  curiosity  to  consult' ttfe 
Zemez  on  the  fate  of  the  island  after  he  should- ^die, 
the  oracle  delivered  a  prediction,  thM  tberfe  'woriki 
shortly  arrive  a  bearded  race  of  men,  eloihed 'fitted 
head  to  foot ;  that  these  strahgers  would  'destt^y 
their  gods^  and  abolish  th^  worships  and  that  ^th#f 
carried  thunder  in  their  belts,  with  which  th^y  MrfitiMi 
exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles.  Tld^  ^fo* 
phetic  menace  was  disclosed-— consternation  ispreadM- 
the  deaf  deities  were  importunately  invoked,  slnd^e 
usual  hymn  of  praise  gave  place  to  a  song  of  death. 
Shnikr  predictions  are  related  with  respeci^  to  the 
expiring  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

In  the  little  v3!age  oflwanee^  M  the  south  i^de 
of  Cuba,  it  is  said  that  the  descendants  of  a  few  of 
the  Jamaica  Indians  are  still  existing.  Certain  it  is 
that  this  island  did  not  contain  a  single  Indian 
native  when  the  English  forces  took  possession  of  it, 
nor»  probably^  for  a  centuiy  before  that  period.  .  To 
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tb^ttSiKHl^  of  these  people,  who,.  i^iiQuried  ia,.aii|(^ 
gloomy  recesses,  or  hunted  thither  by  the  ^(j^ffifipk 
hh^'hqm^f  werer  reduced  to  *  the  al^ejtwttiMq  of 
peii^ng.  by  buoiger,  cor  bleeding  wi^r  tt^^.^^Ards 
of  i^r  merciless  pursuers.  .<    ,. 

A  i;ei«9dutbk  cayevm  of  Uus  d^script^HS^  was  Ji^itcify 
di«oovered  aaopugst .  the.  sea^bentew  iropl(s  of  Pi^dro 
Bluff.  ^  The  yisitpr  will  tbene  fiid  biaiscilf  in  a  letld 
ohwn^l^hottse,  aumounded  wiih  mouldeiiBg  bones^ 
avdJyitQrally  ancle  deep  in  human  dust  Theinom 
pcrfeptslodls,  with  the  pottery  which  the  persecuted 
iaUoifteis  ,had-  oouveyed  into  the  spot  dostioedte  b$ 
tlwr.iitcH^b,  haive  been  cvried  away  byihe  cufiouiAf 
butfit}ie  artificial  anatomy  of  the  former  Aufficiewtty 
attMfltfapir. Indian  origin;  while  the  sdec(|ion  of  tbtf 
pbpfoe^iaQd  the  state  in  whidbi  the  remains  were  &>mdp 
pi39Vp  tb^tJpose.  viotims  of  Spanish  cruelty  prefei?re4 
sii;af|yiQg;  to  bptchery^  The  nupber^  destroyed- ^ 
Jafgtaio^  .s^lone,  ,bads  been  estimatqd  at  43ixty  t|K>u$fmd» 
,i,4.,D?ri.app  this  ertwate  is  not  for  wide,  of  tfa9 
iqjfjjt^.;  4pi:.jC)9Jumbu9. reported  the  island  to  beviery 
tljipkly  p9p\il;aLted,  and  is  supported  iu.  that  fyt^t^)^ 
the  testimony  ofjjals  Casas^  who  was  an  eye->¥itf^ss 
Ql^Ui^li^^i^kWity  whJich  oxterminaied  Ifbem, 

.inihffl     r-J-jM'i'"     t;    mTivm  i-    '"■: — •...      i-i    :   .       .r 
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Chapter  IV. 


THE    CHAft^AIBES. 


Thb  Gharaibes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  lesser  Antilles, 
were  'the  implacable  enemies  of  the  peaceable  and 
tnore  civilised  natives  of  Jamaica^  Cuba,  and. His* 
paniola.  Benzo  says,  '^  Charaibes  proprie  dicebantar 
quondam^  Boriquenie^  DominisD,  Martitini^  Cibui^ 
cheiraB,  (hodie  S.  Crucis)  insolarum  incolae;  qui 
cancMs^  id  est  lintribus  monoKylis,  vecti,  Hispa- 
niolensibas  et  Jainakensis  Indis  bdlum  inferebanL" 

Le  Sienr  de  la  Borde  employed  twenty  years,  in 
attempting  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  ike 
character  of  these  people^  drawn  by  one  whose  long 
residence  afforded  great  opportunities  of  accurate 
information^  differs  so  essentially  from  that  given  by 
all  other  historians^  that  he  thought  it  neoessafy  thus 
to  preface  his  work  ^. 

'*  II  y  a  un  si  grand  nombre  de  relations  des  Isles^ 
qn'il  est  inutile  de  repeter  ee  que  Ton  en  a  dit  tant 
de  fois.  S'il  semble  neanmoins  que  je  le  fasse  en 
quelques  rencontres^  c'est  qu'on  a  represents  les 
choses  autrement  qu'elles  ne  sent,  &ute  de  les  avoir 
Yues,  ou  pour  quelques  raisons  et  considerations^  ils 
nous  les  ont  d^guisees^  et  dit  plus>  ou  moins^  qu'il 

*  Hie  MS.  of  La  Borde  Was  found  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Blondel,  and  publishtd  at  Leyden,  17(14. 
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D  y  en  avoit.    Je  ne  pretens  pas  parlor  ici  de  Tair^ 

da  cUmat)  et  de  la  nature,  du  pais ;  d'autres  en  ont 

assez  parle ;  je  fais  seulement  quelques  remarques 

poor  satis&ire  ceux  qui  le  desirent  sur  les  ooiltumes, 

et  saperstitions  des  sanvages ;  et  ce  que  j*en  dimi^ 

je  le  pais  assurer  veritable^  pour  la  grande  habitude 

que  j'ai  eue  avec  eux^  et  pour  avcdr  et6  asses  curi* 

em  d*y  prendre  garde^  et  de  m'en  informen    Cette 

coiidsite  ti'est  pas  blftmable  lors  qu'on  en  tire  quel-^ 

que  prc^ ;  oar>  quand  je  oonsidens  que  les  Charaibes 

aofit  kospitaliers^  sans  ambition^  trds  simples, .  satis^ 

avarice,  tres  sinceres,  sans  larcin,  sans  fraude^  sans 

blaqphemes^  sans  mensonges^  je  ne  peux  que  les 

adittirer,  et  les  imiter  en  leur  morale,  quant  aux 

points  ci-dCTSUs ;  oar  s*ils  ont  leurs  perfections^  its  ont 

auasi  leurs  Tices ;  dont  nous  parlerons  dans  la  suite 

de  ce  discours.     Lors  que  je  considere  leur  aveugle- 

nrait,  et  qu'ib  n'ont  ni  hi,  ^  loi^  ni  roi,  je  me  sens 

oblige  de  remenner  mon  Createur,"  &c. 

la  Borde  observed  an  obscure  tradition  amongst 
the  Charaibes ;  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
fiom  the  coatiBent,  and  conquered  a  nation  of  the 
Ides,  destroying  all  but  the  women :  a  circumstance 
idiidi  accounts  jfor  the  different  languages  spoken 
by  the  males  and  females  at  the  time  of  their  disco^ 
Tery^  htt  it  wa^  not  at  first  observed  that  they  formed 
a  race  distinct  from  the  Indians.  Rochefi>rt  pro- 
notmciM  the  Charaibes  to  have  been  originally  an 
ioTsdiAg  nii^tioQ.  of  Flprida),  to  whom  the  les^r  islands 
became  an  easy  prey ;  while  Jamaioa  and  Us  neigh* 
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bourin^  isles  pos$estj9ed  9b?en^  and .  t&sHwqg^  W^ 
cient  to  drive  off  the  hostile  bands  of  their  s^yii^e 
assail9Bt&  Mxtyt,  on  rthe  other  haad>  oc^^H^es 
thwi  to  have  emigrajted  fix)m  South  America ;  i^xmI 
^.Walten  RaI^igfaJ  in  his  romantic  expedition. io 
Guiana^  found  the  natives  on  those  shpi:e9  speal^ing 
the  i9iuiie  language .  as  those  of.  Dcmiipioa  ^f . 

The  reinarkal^e  distinction  betvf^li  the  male  and 
female  languages  of.  the  Charaibes  seems  to  Itttve 
escaped  the  notice  of  most  historians ;  but  Ls^  Qoide 
ei^mplifies  it  thus :— * 


a  bed.  .*........ 

Mate  tongue. 
•    amac ; » 

Pemate  uHgue. 
. . . .  neberft 

a  boW'   ,%  .* 

»  auUaba 

.   nortum  •«.... 

.  • .  ehimalft  > 

the  moon  ..,•.•* 

. . . .  Imti 

the  aan  ....  .^. . . . 
cassava  bread  . . . 

1 

.    hyyayon     

.    aleba 

. . .    kachi 
. . . .    marow 

Ben2o  observes,  that  the  Charaibes  derive  their 
name  from  Caribana  ^^  Urabensis  sinus  orientalis  ora 
in  continente  Indte  occid."  TheM^ord,  in  the  Indian 
language^  signified  brave^  and  strong.  Brigstock 
say^^  that  it  had  the  same  significatton  in  the  Apala- 
chian  tongue^  and  it  was  used^  as  we  have  seen,  by 
&e  Brazilians  to  designate  priests*  Some  a;Bdliors 
suppose  ilmt  Galabis^  and  CharaS)es^  were  appdia- 
tbfis  con&ed  to  the  inkabitaots  of  the  Antifies  by 
^ir  European  discoverers^-*-comiptioas  of  the  w^Md 
Gallinago«  The  people  caiUed  GaUbis,  iiienli«ffiied  by 
Dr*  Robertecm^  were  however  no  oikief  tbui  ^e  whu- 

^  Hddnyi  r«  9*  p.  ASS* 
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tmetrtal  Chaitdbei^  ^  andsndi  xea^t  have  been  the 
iial&)iial  iqppellation. 

AH  intuitive  idea  of  a  Deity^  for  ^om,  adsording 
tt>  RodiefiMrt/thej  had  not  even  a  name,  was  exttn"* 
gtiidied  by  Ae  brutality  ofthese  people.  Tliey  feared 
aa  erA  spirit  Tvhich  they  called  Maboia,  althoogh 
they  did  not  worship  it  Their  creed;  as  it  r^ted 
to  the  origin  of  Iheir  race^  was  this :  Lonquo  was 
^fiieir  oomtnon  father,  he  was  not  made^  but  de^ 
soend^  from  the  skies;  aikd  fiv($d  long  upon  earths. 
The  first  generation  of  human  beings  issued  from  his 
body:  he  formed  the  fish  firom  pieces  of  cassava  oast 
into  the  ocean.  After  his  deaths  in  three  days  he 
arose  finom  tiie  earthy  and  ascended  into  the  skies* 
Other  terrestrial  animals  came  soon  aftertmrds ;  but 
whence  they  could  not  discover.  Their  earliest  food 
was  fish :  but^  after  the  departure  of  Lonquo^  they 
dbdovered  a  sma)l  garden  of  cassava,  which  he  had 
left;  yet  being  unacquainted  with  ite  use,  they  neg^ 
i»^eA  it>  uirfil  an  aged  man  appeared,  who  taught 
diem  that  it  was  deingned  for  their  food^  aad  that> 
if  tte^  would  break  the  brandies  into  small  pieces, 
and  cast  diem  upon  the  earth,  the  roots  would  be 
renewed  and  mritiplied.  At  first  it  lequired  bcft 
three  noons  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  but  as  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  increased^  its  maturity  was 
dejtffed  to  mne  moons.  31ie  sky  they  supposed 
JaaittttaMe  ftom  idl  eiemity;  bat  not  so  eiiiier  the 
eUt^y  idr  'tte  sea;  whieh  were  formed  by  Lonquo 
lumsel£      Soon  after  Ais^  airangement,  flie  mocm 
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appeared ;  but  it  then  beeoming  necessary  to  fiupj^y 
her  pale  deficiency  of  light,  the  sua  was  formedt 
while  the  hafdiess  moout  finding  herself  outshone^ 
veiled  her  faoe  for  very  shame^  and  showed  herself 
only  at  night.  All  the  istars  they  supposed  to  be 
dead  Gharaibes;  for  although  no  maladies  assailed 
them  ID  their  primitive  innocence,  and  the  eardi 
j^ntaneously  produced  all  the  requi^tes  for  a  life 
of  complete  ease  and  inactivity*  th^  wickedness 
roused  the  vengeance  of  the  great  masterspirit  of 
good  whom  they  called  Chemeem,  and  who  sent  a 
rain  of  many  days*  which  drowned  all  but  a  few  who 
saved  th^nsdves  on  the  summit  of  the  only  moun- 
tain upon  the  earth.  This  event*  which  they  dwelt 
much  upon,  they  called  the  Deluge  of  the  Tempest; 
and  considered  the  present  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce  to  have  been  caused  by  its  floods. 
.  The  poetic  enthusiasm  of  the  Missionary  may 
perhaps  h^v€  too  readily  adapted,  and  too  higjbly 
coloured  the  original  fiction ;  but  liiere  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  coincidrace  between  Urn  trsr 
ditionarjt  i^f^d,  and  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Mosaic 
writings.  Similar  ide^s.of  an  universal  deluge  prer* 
vailed  throughout  all  the  most  barbarous  nations  c^ 
America;  and  afford  a  strong  proof  of  thdr  nvi- 
versal  identity  with  the  raoe  of  Noah.  Though 
dressed  in  poetic  guise,  yet  these  fictions  may  ra^ik, 
at  least,  as  high  aS  ibose  of  the  ancients*  who 
imagined  man  to  have  sprung  from  the  seipents' 
teefli  sown  by  Cadmus ;  or  the  stones  Hiro^m  ovef 
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flmr  heads  by  Deucalim  aad  Pynlia.  So  that  the 
general  tradition  that  roan  derived  his  origin  eso  non 
gmii9,  IB  a  greater  evideno^  that  it  was  true,  than 
that  he  was  Bmde  out  of  em>ws  stuck  in  the  groond^ 
or  tsfoUimks  terrm  mndscentibusj  as  the  andent  phi^ 
lotophers  oontended  ^, 

Racumon  was  one  <rf  the  first  Charaibes  whom 
Lonqao  ft)niied :  his  form  wte  afterwards  changed 
into  that  of  aj  serpent^  witii  A  man's  head,  and  he 
lived  on  ^  tnae  called  Cabai09^  bat  is  now. a  star 
in  the  heavens.  Others  were  changed  into  birds» 
yMA  nded  the  rainfe  and  t^npests..  When  first 
<hMOvered|  the  Charaibes  were>  like  the  Indians^  of 
a  mdancholy  temperament,  itnd  indolent  constitution ; 
attaohed  to  their  w^  and  mode,  of  life ;  and,  pos- 
anuig  no  dtsquieting  desire  of  gain,  they  thought  of 
no  provision  fixr  the  futult).  In  their  habits  of  living 
they  were  filthy  and  dbgosting.  Although  canni* 
hais,  the  novelty  oi  the  sight  inspired  an  idea,  that 
the  tkoakk  of  their  Christian  visitom  would  poison  th^n ; 
this  aqutomisbness,  however,  soon  wore  off;  for,  says 
La  Borde^  ^^ih  out  neanmoins  mo^gS  encore  depuis 
im  an  le  codur  de  qaelqne  Anglob.  '*  Such  prisoners 
as  Hbcf  took  m  war  they  compelled  to  fest  for  a  day 
before  they  devoured  them ;  and  b  these  foraging 
eKp«ditions,  the^  consumed  six  thou$and  natives  of 
PqHd  Bioo  ib  the  short  space  of  twelve  yearsi 
Martyr  particularizes  their  preference  of  th6  afms  to 
aay  odier  part  of  the  body ;  and  Benzo  says  that,^  so 

^.  See  If oie  XVIL . 
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late  as  the  year  1551^  niien  he  waa  in  ibe 
Indies,  most  oS  the  Windward  Islands  wereistiU  ia 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  fte  Gfaamibea :  *^  ^ 
humanis  camibus,  id  est  hostiam,  vesd  oonsuiline^ 
runt"  It  would  seem^  therefore^  that  it  wasiMk  mete 
wanton  appetite  which  induced  Ouis  savage  hmtdHify-y 
but  a  spirit  of  exterffiinaiing^  spleeUy  indbdged^bke 
by  all  the  continental  tnbes^  i/?hOy  as  Hennepin 
declares^  ^^  only  used  human  flesh  in  cases  exiraor^ 
dinary,  to  wit,  when  they  are  resolTed  utterly  to  .root 
out  a  nation^"  i   '^ 

Their  national  arms  were  a  bow,  arrowy  and  club': 
their  arrows  were  poisoned  with  the  sap  of  thefMan- 
cinelle'"'^  a  tree  so  named  by  the  Spaoiuo^  rfrofal  an 
incision  in  whose  bark  distils  a  milky  fluid  of  moAt 
deadly  character:  fibres^  dipt  in  this  liqfuid^.  wtflfe 
attached  to  the  arrow's  point :  and  Ifae  Sp^iaAisJolt 
the  effects  of  this  poison  in  their  attempta  to  aisUfe 
these  warlike  people.  Many  were  the  i^uied  4ali- 
dotes  which  they  had  recourse  to,  and  atkng^ithfeiy 
conceived  they  had  discovered  erne  iki  the  l&wei  of 
the  tobacco  plant.  The  discoveby  w«s  aikoounted 
in  Spain  with  all  the  edat  which  ike  savage  dteire 
of  captunng  these  poor  jwretebea.  with  impniaiy 
could  inspire.  Even  PhUip^  was  >ea^r«tei-^itb[e 
experiment ;  bai  the  dogfs  pvovidod  i  ftoitsatiBfyf  Ais 
royal  .curiosity  proved*^  fi^UbilifyoC.ihb  i{»eteii^ 

Specificj**  •  •  .  .      -:  -r    i:.      •      .1    ^-...fl     ||;.j; 
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AAother  polAm  uted  hy  the  Charaibes  was  ex* 
taiMdd  'from  a  plant  called  liane^  or  b^uque;  the 
44fi&ctive  ^treng^  of  ivfaieh  they  tried  by  rubbing  a 
fittla  upon  a-peinted  sticky  and  dipping*  it  into  firei^- 
damtk  faleod :  if  ittie  Uood  did  rxA.  instantly  ooagulate^ 
tothCff'CdiiceBtmtbn  was  effected  by  repeated  boil- 
jB^i  JiiiiGroft  iqpepks  of  annular  poison  in  South 
AsimGAj  op  wfaidi  he  made  many  curious  experi- 
mmts;  observing  .iiiat,  whai  too  dry  on  the  arrow's 
pointy  tUey  mabrt^aed  it  with  lime  juice,  which  re- 
sting its  activity,  and  caused  it  instantly  to  arrest 
Hie  droidation  of  the  blood  by  ft  general  concre. 

.  llie'GhttnAeaii  bow  was  made  of  the  brasUicum 
Jigmal^  and  every  way  adapted  to  its  warlike  service. 
the  gikttit  dbstacle  to  the  civilisation  of  these  people, 
%^ifteir>fMerf6et  freedom  and  natural  independence^ 
wUeh:  woidd  not  permit  them  to  brook  eyen  the 
Mtihdrity  ]of  a  parent ;  and  we  are  assur^  by  La 
'JS(Mei»,  that,  in*  some  respects,  they  were  mere 
-^^famtes/*  Their  common  food  was  cassava>  crabs, 
ftdiViUKl  4)ird»^--al)  highly  seasoned  vri^i  pimento  :— 
cndhs  ipid 'liza^ds^  however,  they  never  partook  of 
^iiiai;  on  the  eve  of  any  of  their  predatory  expedi* 
iitafiM-^Qtevtaming  an;  idea  that,  as  these  animals 
dbiri^semaii^ali  homQ,  tiiose  who  ate  them  would  be 
»prinneiitefl'fif4^iirrelidiiiig  anAtherland.  Their  prin- 
cipal .  household  utensils  conasted  of  the  calabash, 

•  Gtunilla. 
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and  a  vessel  made  of  bakedf  clay^  formed  like  the 
Indian  pots,  but  oalled  a  canary.  Suj^plying  provi- 
sions for  all  the  men  constituted  the  sole  and  slavish 
occupation  of  the  women,  who  were  treated  with 
every  indignity,  and  subjected  to  every  abuse. 
Their  ordinary  beverage  was  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  cassava^  and  sweet  potatoe,  which  they  oalled 
ouicau  ;  and  of  this  they  drank  to  excess^  They  also 
had  a  liquor^  like  the  atolle  of  Mexico,  of  thick  con- 
sistence, and  composed  of  maize  and  flour^  seasoned 
with  sugar  and  spices. 

The  Gharaibes  were  generally  well  made,  strong, 
healthy,  and  sometimes  even  handsome ;  with  olive 
complexions,  long  black  hair ;  and  disfigured  only, 
like  the  Indians^  by  an  unnatural  compression  of  the 
head  in  infancy.  They  were  destitute  of  clothing ; 
but  wore  round  their  necks  an  amulet  of  greenstone, 
which  they  described  as  coming  from  far  distant 
lands.  Iheir  contempt  of  the  predous  metals  was 
remarkable;  and  whenever  these  poor  wretches 
felt  the  deprivations  which  their  Spanish  persecu- 
tors subjected  them  to,  they  attributed  all  their 
suffering  to  the  hated  metal  which  had  brought 
them  thither. 

Gage  thus  mentions  his  first  rencontre  with  the 
Gharaibes :  ^^  We  could  not  but  wonder  at  that  sight, 
never  yet  seen  by  us,  of  people  naked^  with  their  hair 
hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  their  backs,  with 
their  faces  cut  out  in  several  fashions,  or  jSowers ; 
with  their  plates  hanging  at  their,  ndselft,  like  hogs' 
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rings ;  and  fawning  upon  us  like  children^  some 
speaking*  in  their  unknowiji  tongue^  others  usmg 
agns/'  &c.  &c*. 

But  we  have  little  to  do  with  the  Charaibes,  further 
than  to  note  that  they  were  a  race  of  men  totally 
distinct  from  the  Indian  natives  of  Jamaica^  against 
whom  they  waged  a  perpetual  and  sanguinary  war. 


•  See  Note  XIX. 
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History  and  experience  alike  concur  in  est^blisliiog 
the  fact,  that  there  have  been  certain  er^s  of  the  worjld 
remarkably  propitious  to  the  success  of  p^^ticular 
arts  and  undertakings.  The  fifteenth  century,  which, 
polished  away  scholastic  rust,  and  revived  the  lite- 
rature of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  singularly  favour- 
able also  to  the  arts  of  navigation  and  commerce. ' 

Arabia  had  been  the  cradle  of  in&tnt  .trade ;  and 
there  the  figures,  by  which  its  calculations  are  made». 
were  invented.  The  Ninevites  conveyed  the  spices 
of  Arabia  and  the  com  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Hgris ;  and  planted  stations  there  ibr  the 
maintenance  of  their  traffic  on  the  Red  Se^.  It  is 
not  perhaps  far  wide  of  historical  truth,  therefore,  if 
we  place  the  birth  of  commerce  about  eighteen  him- 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was. soon 
extended  by  the  colonies  which  the  flourishic^  sta- 
tions  on  the  Arabian  Gulf  sent  forth  to  t^e^  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  especially  to  the  cpmmef  pial 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  Thq  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  the  nearest  l)ranch  of  the  Delta,  prpved  rather  an 
excitement  to  industry,  than  an  obstruction  to  trade; 
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mdy  as  ocdbnies  were  pushed  westward^  the  spirit  of 
comiDerce  was  roused  by  the  consequent  necessity  of 
malung  longer  voyage  .tp  fetc^  the  ridies  of  the 
East  From  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt^  the  shores  of 
tlMiMcditeivanMii  soon  became  toloaised;  tb  tike 
piHam^f  Hercules;  th6se  emigrants  carrying  with 
ihem'  tife  literature  and  civilisation  of  the  mother 
country  to  Tyre^  Sidon^  Carthage^  and  Cadiz;  tQ 
Attica  and  Marseilles ;  to  Magna  GrsBcia^  to  Rome^. 
and  &aUy  .to  the  widest  e^itent  of  that  vast  empire* 
iksi  llie  commerce  of  the  East^  which  had  thus, 

« 

finr  so  many  ages,  flourished  successively  under  the 
mi^ty  influence  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Romans,  aflier  the  decline  of  the 
latter  stupendous  power,  fell  s^most  ex- 
dtisively  into  the  hands  of  the  wandering  Arabs; 
wliose  camels^  loaded  with  the  rich  productions  of 
Persia  and  Hindostan^  annually  pursued  their  route 
Arotigk  tbe  Holy  Land,  and  across  the  sandy  deserts 
of  'Nubia  and  Arabia.     But  when  their  empire  be* 
canie  divided  under  the  Khalyfs  of  Egypt  and, of 
B^dad,  they  relinquished  the  Oriental  trade  to  the 
more  poweriiil  merchants  of  Persia^  and  to  the  Turk 
atfd  Tartiu*  traders.    Still  the  Arabs  remained  poets 
and  pinfosophers ;  and  the  arts  which  npinister  to 
file'  cbilvenience  and  luxury  of  life  were  known  only 
In  (he  east>  said  at  Constantinople*    . 
/    ''     '    "  After 'the  falj  of  the  v?stem  empire,/ 
•  ^'  '^^^  When  •  all  lEurope  was    exposed  to  the 
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ravagaB  of  Ihe  Goths  and  Vandals,  little  tine 
was  afforded  to  the  projects  of  oommetce,  or  tife 
adventures  of  navigation.  Charlemagne  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  establish  himself  upon  flie 
Mediterranean ;  but  the  Normans^  descending'  widi 
barbarous  fury  into  the  sonth,  surprised 

A.|>.  7T4.  ,   , 

'  ihe  kingdom  of  Naples^  conquered  Sidly, 
and  annihilated  all  his  views  in  that  quarts* 
.  Spain^  it  is  true^  flourished  under  the  Ommiades 
move  than  in  any  former  or  later  period.  Hie  a(x 
tive  genius  of  the  Arabs  was  still  employed  in  war, 
science^  agriculture^  manufactures^  and  commerce; 
9nd  while  the  Mussulmans  preserved  the  light  of 
sdence^  Europe  was  sinking  deeper  into  ignorance, 
barb&rism>  and  superstition.  The  destruction  of  the 
Caliphate  of  Spain,  the  overthrow  of  the  Arabs 
there,  and  their  expulsion  from  Sicdly^  were  the  pre* 
hides  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  cmisades ;  those 
execrable  wars,  fiadsely  honoured  with  an 

A.D.  1096.  ,     ,       .^,  1.11  ,     ,  1       -  »^ 

holy  title,  which  plunged  the  soutli  of  Eu*" 
rope  and  the  Levant  into  such  inextricable  oonfusiony 
as  obliterated  all  thought  of  commercial  speculati<m> 
and  almost  extinguished  literature  itself* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  rocks  of  Genoa  and  of  the 
marshes  of  Venice,  during  this  long  interval  of  in-- 
activity,  were  the  only  people  of  Europe  who  sought 
— ^first,  a  subsistence,  and  then  wealth  and  power^ 
in  the  useful  employments  of  trade  and  navigation. 
Under  thehr  partial  auspioes,  the  northern  countries 
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ivere  scantily  Bupplied  with  the  rich  prodnotiom  of 

the  East,  tiu^ugh  the  towns  of  Gaffit  and  Aistracaa. 

Wlien  the  latter  was  defitroyed  by  Tam^^ 

A  A  1399.  ^  ^ 

lane,  the  Venetians  made  Alexandria  their 
entrepot  /  while  the  Genoese  maintsdned  themselves 
in  those  towns  which  they  had  captured  from  the 
Greeks.  Hiey  were  even  led,  perhaps  by  a  glim* 
mering  light  from  Greece,  to  attmipt  the  discovery 
wfaidi  two  hundred  years  afterwards  anlased  the 
world ;  Fedisia  Doiia  and  Ugolino  Vivaldi  sailed 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  strange  countries  in 
the  west^  1>ut  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 
When  the  Turks  overturned  the  empire  of  Gon-» 
stantinople,  Mahomet   II.    seized    upon 

AJ).  1458.  IT     '  r 

Gafih,  and  destroyed  all  tiieir  establish-* 
ments  upon  the  Emdne.  Like  their  rivals^  the 
Venetians,  ihey  were  then  compelled  to  rssi^  all 
the  advantages  of  Oriental  commerce  to  soch  na^ 
tiens  as  might  be  rich  and  strong  enough  to  assume 
tiiem :  and  the  two  powers,  which  had  so  long  been 
flie  sole  masters  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  east,  soon 
bectene  little  mere  than  pilots  to  the  sucoeeding  ad-^ 
venturers. 

Saeh  had  been  the  history,  and  such  was  the  state^ 
of  eommeree  in  Europe^  when  the  mariner  s  compass 
beoune  known :  an  event  which  cannot  be  traced 
iqp  to  the  be^ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
ik>ats  upon  a  period  of  neariy  fifty  years ;  for  the 
culpable  negligeflce  of  historians  has  left  us  ^itirely 
itt  the  dark  both  as  tQ  its  inventor,  and  the  age  in 
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idbudfa^ke-^livecLr   About  tiur  year  141Siilhdvvfh^, 
'^esfmtof'i^LacoTfwyS^  to  showilseff  in 

fidrbigiiL  .  Hie.  bommotioiis  which  hadBo.lohg^^fti^ 
tiirbedrifae  west  of  EuMipe  were  now  aUnyed^;  Ae 
Modra' had beea nearly  sabjugated;.  anfl  ti^qtiiflity 
"wta  diifficienily  nstored^  to,  adniit  of'theie*estdbfish- 
M»t  of  commeroM  jnteroouiBe;  and  the  sipeeiilirtiotis 
oCwientiifiienavigaiton.' .  John L  Feigned  in  Pdrtai- 
fp^  andProiee  Henry,:  his  third  son,  by  the  daugh^ 
iei:^£  Jk)ko>  Duke  of  Lanowteri  nobly  jebloDri  of;di6 
fvBOfd'^vbmh  the  Venetians  had  acquired  kiibeir  ebm- 
meroe.  with  the^  Bast^  eooceived  tiie  proud  desq^n-of 
outotripping  all  competitors,  by  opeoiiq^  an  ieoner 
isyate  thi&er  round  the  soutfaism  extreioHty 'of  tbe 
tUlPKplored  continent  of  Afrioa. ;  Hehad  aeooaapi- 
liied  hifih&ther  to  the  ^egt  of  Geata^;  tandv'oiitJM 
fetnm>  this  ambitious  project,  whidiy  ih  the  wbik'^ 
pfodiaced  the  discovery  of  b.  new  henui^m<^  ^leeuj^ 
imd  all  fab  attention;  The  gtalitnd»  of  postMtty 
has>  &BTB£ore9  'with  great  justice,  placed  'Upon*  the 
Ikt^jofthis  ficbn  of  Britab's  stoofc^  the -nttral 
bio^rps:  .«f '  afl » his  sueceasiSal  dtseipiesi  Not  odntent 
wiA  the  knowledge  he  gained. from  :scientte,!ttb^ 
prioeedllew  much  infbiviationfkom  )Ad>  eiqpeiidn^^ 
eclinimof  Yen^f^^whcfli  h&tewptediatf^^his'swvito} 
«$e^lig  ij)$trii9ti(9ii  ralso  £rom  the  Itaolrs  cf  fbz^  and 
thf^/niarinors  of:  Morooe<».  Froifi  suchi.  gtaoinB 
sQ)iroe$  iofr  ini^inivMionkt  heimquiiiedra  iknoirliddgdiief 
the  Arabs  who  traverse  the  vast  desertsifoBiAAaea 

Md  4Aii^n^tt^«9d!MJ»e/«ri|ghtr4e»(lBihiAsc^^ 


tiielj^ftolluft  fovouBita  puteuit>  he  chobe  Us^otsiriBdae 

bfdi^d  that  cnexpldved  oeean:  ««iuob  inflamBdidffc 
^Ig^iiihapegy  and  txmr  wfimsA  waves  lie^tUitiatBl^ 
wHtiA^  thteipnogmsftt  of>  his-adTentuioQsl  (ianLvehu/^ 
^-llM^^dbcov^i^  of' Cape  Ncm^had  >bem^effiBeted 
abMtitlitrfy  yeais  befiMe  that  pMod ;  but  its  Msm^ 
|M9tabuaiehfoiuweit  atitt  theiWrai  of;  Spattiah  Ba^i" 
fjMiariu  Hi^  tremenddtig  lurge  which  breaks  upoa 
Xktpt^  BajAdor^tbe  proiMontoiy  of  3ilbe^  <siif  Sateqped 
-mikadalttBed  aIl<pTevioasadt6iitore»l  T^'  ptkft^ 
hyw&vfot,  faroB'to'  liieiiispifBiionof  hid  ovm'gema^ 
penmred  Anr  errot- ;  suul^  by  his  •  poweiful  ftHm^ 
4ifte^  iuvged  Ite  caravds  to  double  tias  teitific  oapei 
'B^my  to  addnetri  spirit  to  his  enterprise,  •  he  spo^ 
widiiobtained^  'fri^  PopeMardn  Y.,  a  ddndifioli  '^ 
att'^  'tenitoitea  i/i^ch  he  mif ht  dkoover  betireea 
itraad  the  Swt  Indies.  Hius  encouraged,  bM  avma^ 
WtfaisaQh')po#Qr^  i^  vessels  moved  along  theisUeiei 
4tfitbatjaa]idyide8eFty<vr)^i(&,  r  for  la  thousand  ittiiiei^ 
dmdis  ftb  waie»  o£  tiie  Adaiitic :  tfiey  eix^ldred'tM 
m%Uy  <iD«rs  of  the  Senegal  and  ^  diainfei^f  aiid 
fipbm  ti»levtile.ahd  populoas  banks'  of  tiiese  ^Im^ 
fitilriadvaaeedialoirfy  towaids tbe  soirth.  fiatlUBdi^ 
tude/and  ^sispente  atMitod  ihenr '  aidont'  r  if(o  ttet^^^ 
SiwcaUsdne'  IbvMed^ the  tho6b  reinole  discCNk^^  »f 
tUajadi9^nttanH]s<pridbe,  mik^y  Wthe^lsSMtit^^Hi^ 
>eaBi»bdi(A(mit4<altatiV:evsen^^th^  ^t^  of  lian»fr '» 

ri^ZVeBfiafaaiieeobad^Time^^  Ithe 
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darkness  of  the  nuddie  ag^s,  and  the  vessels  of  P<Mr* 
iogal  were  driren  by  the  wkids^  or  guided  by  the 
compass^  to  the  mme  distant    isles  of  Madeira. 
Henry  s  ardour  inoreaaed  with  every  disoovery,  and 
was  inspired  by  every  sucoess*.     He  aUadied  tke 
Axores^  in  the  year  1448>  and  the  G^pe  de  Yerd 
Uasids»  in  the  ibllowing  year,  to  the  possessions  ef 
his  fether's  crown ;  while  his  own  eommeraal  profite 
w^^  as  great  as  his  utmost  ambition  oould  desire. 
The  settlement  of  Mad^»  had  bew  rapid  and  useful^ 
large  quantities  of  cedar  aiid   rosewood  wete  ex> 
ported ;  tiie  sugar-canes  which  he-  introdueedt  sui^ 
passed^  in  the  richness  of  their  production^  those  oi 
Cyprus  and  Sicily ;  while  the  vines  of  Candia  derived 
a  new  flaVqur  from  the  virgiu  soil  and  genial  cUiaale 
of  more  southern  latitudes.     A  plwtiful   ishevy 
atoned^  in  some  degree^  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
continental  desert.     Arquin  was  enriched  by  Hie  in- 
land trade ;  and  the  land  of  the  negroes  afforded  a 
&ir  promise  of  gold  dust>  ivory^  and  slaves.      But 
this  father  of  modem  navigation  lived  not  to  witoess 
thft  completion  of  the  object  nearest  his  heart,      ft 
was  not  until  the  ye&r  I486  that  the  spirit  of  entei^ 
{HW90  which  he  had  thus  inspired^  became  sufficiency 
;mfttared  to  c^rry  the  Portuguese  as  far  as  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope :  pw  until  deven  years,  afterwards^ 
that  i|  was  doubled  by  Vasques  de  Qiima^  who  suo- 
ceeded,  for  ihe  6rst  time,  in  modem  navigation,  ^ 
least,  in  that  formidable  attempt. 
'    T^e  4is^veries  of  the  Palrtugu0se  wwe  jUmm  -  the 
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slow  effedt  of  time  and  industry ;  and  havkig  BO«r 

formed  a  new  and  more  independent  route  to  &e 

Indies,  they  soon  diverted  tiie  commerce  of  the  East 

from  Alexandria  and  Venice  to  lisbon.     Yet  thef 

stiU  perceived  not  the  vast  importance  of  the  Gape 

they  had  diseovered*    They  passed  a  thousand  times 

by  its  shores^  still  unoccupied,  and  never  thought  ef 

setthng  there.    The  fame  of  the  discovery^  pregnant 

as  it  was  with  the  commerce  of  the  East,  excited  the 

emulation  of  all  sdentifio  nav^fators  in  every  coiin^ 

try  of  Europe*    Although  efifeeted  rather  by  parser 

veianee,  than  with  the  aid  of  any  real  knowledge  in 

navigation,  yet  it  roused  universal  inquiry,  and  drew 

attention  to  the  slumbering  hope  of  finding  a  western 

passage  to  the  Indies^  as  the  Portuguese  had  thns 

q^ened  an  eastern  one.     The  uncertainty  as  to  the 

posuUe  length  of  sndi  a  voyage  hdd  them  long  in 

suspense ;  yet  they  rightiy  conjectured  tfaat^  if  the 

Portogueae,  by  saiUng  in  an  eastern  direction^  had 

come  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  they^  by  sailiiig 

west,  might  hope  to  arrive  at  its  eastern  shores^ 

Ihey  had  but  fisint  ideas  of  meeting  with  a  contihent 

ia  their  course :  the  suspicions  of  the  ancienia  as  to 

the  existence  of  such  a  worlds  and  wUch  wete 

&uded  but  on  obscure  traditions,  or  the  reasonings 

<^ philoeophy^  thenbut  \n  its  infancy,  were  motives 

toe  weak  to  engage  the  most  hazardous  in  so  great 

mi  undertaking. 

Providence,  however,  which  regulates  the  order 
of  eventdK  aasetabled,  in  this  faVoutaUe  juoment  of 


lid  imcuam  A»D  wt^ntAL^t  [ctep. 

AiogesfMia&oa  anl  jucMHuig  eatopprise,  flllfigy 
piaesutn^TS'pMofii  of  ^weBtom  oontinent,  ^ivliialraic^ 
&cohwi>cttriQfiityy  flireng^iieasd^eoiijeattnie^  «mdi»§f^ 
tttleagdi^  ertaWJAed  almost  as  conchishie  midaium 
of  tket&ctr-  .Smsfa,  for  imtaooe,  oroSithe  cif^tt*^ 
stanee  of  Pedra  Goiraa  iiaving  otesrvad/  in  ikt 
iahod  t>f  IHierto  ;SaiiiD>  a  pieoe  of  iroodiEtnmgtlf 
«wig^t»  tugciiMrwitti  aa  mknofwn  speeka  of^oaw^ 
cart  adH>ve  by  a  tveefeify  wmd ;  and  Ihe  mhabilaiili 
of  the  Affores  found  two  extraordiaaiy  tsaiiMB 
wrecked  on  tbeir  coasts  by  ^be  saafie  {yrevtfiing 
afoinisu  lliese  mid  aimflar  incateuiaiitfi  to'the  tqpifft 
of  jreiiearGh,  wbiGbaeem  to  have  been  neoeaMrf;:^ 
ikia  precise  period,  to  anin(iaie  oammge,  and  pOMtio 
an  objeet  which  was  pcegnaiit  witti  liioie  eiiPMr* 
dkiary  events  Aantiiewoiid  had  witeessad  sineeiii^ 
Befaige,  desenre  to  be  recorded  aod  oowMCMted  m 
the  lasting  memory  of  man. 
.  Tfae&irtyy«fliBwfakdieiap0adiietw)een}badeaib 
oCRinoe  Henry  and  the  eqpeditian^GfiOoiDnAas 
wete  not  idly  spent:  Aey  <^ned  •  toi.  ^ateaaive 
idd  «€  Iheoiy  andpractioe*  Uba^  nt»idy  cif>4te 
anctenb  daanes  had  bean'  "pkMAy  ravvvfed;  'and 
mny ' feanled Oreeksy  >who  fled  fraM'the.ltaiiiritf 
atms^  asfibted  in  the  titerary  «^rch.  'ffhe^mam' 
seriptB  wiiidb  tiiey-had^sav^y  arwiikih^vterediBoo* 
toed  in  old  MitQiriaik»*  i««ii» 'qtucU^r^sdiffad^ 
mpltiplied  by  %  useful  Wf^tjoif  of,  If^iff^X  ?|hUe 
the  original  text  of  Pliny^  jam^^  l4^ 
Heroddbut  and  «flti«bo  were  edittd  '^i/Baat  and 
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'VflMce*^*^  ' Ite. ' cigeMMMf igatfan  Qt-Abkar'hf  ike: 
VtfommnsiiBBds  Hke-VeKmrnoB,  by  Iteuw&nd  Eki^.) 

fMrnremtiQiL';  aood  Ifaese  dooblM  iafes  serfed  Jo; 
Iwidle.  tfae^iardoor  and  prcmuite  &e?  disoovemB  d6 
te  nodoia  Aj^gMauiB.  A  pknBasphcn  htm  drine-. 
liwt  Liii  ittte*  -  coPTCat  of  Hurano  at  Yemcef  >  ttieL 
BHMbe  dnarto  /v?0ie  drnim  by  €xpak«Bed  Itdiaa 
aiti8la'».iflK  imde  inyeii&m  of  ti»  astrolabe' assisted, 
awLtiie  satiiiie  (tf  aaei^Dit  knowledge  oieariy  pdbted 
ipklfe  Md  ef  inqairy. 

.  'l!h^AA:iuiinimlf  bomexet,  who  ^evinced  saA* 
^iratintflUigeaoe^  or  pcNssesaBd  the  necessary  abflity^ 
to  iMHobat  tbeTCBattuag  pr^udices  of  tfae.age^  was 
dtii#apber.  Cohanbus :  a  nan,  till  ikm,  soiittie 
lyirp»is^)tfaiit.pQiterify.kav6  neva*  yet  agreed  as  ta 
bia  Mtos4m>  m  tbe  pboe  of  his  burtli-«^p(nBts  of 
doabt  which  even  his  own  diildren  wia»  imdble  4o 
AwidatiJt/  Sane  assert  that  he  was  tiie  aan;  df  a 
woolnmDder  of  .Goguv^^  a/viUage  is  the  bsmtotj^ 

* 

of/fiiMQ%  md •&[:  his  biith  in  the  year  1443.  He 
aMuW  a;Span«dii  lady^  hovi^ever,  in  a  letter  inAttch^isi 
attad  h%  }mmn,lks9tuh^  was.  not  the  finst  AlmiasI  uu 
himhtiUj^x  tjfujywsy,  t  inspired  by  his  e&trooidinaiyt 

El  raised  <inaoyjrepoit9>  whidi  tiie  envioasi 
^/hts.igiofji  i«Gbi9triotts)y,  pdblMied^  to^Ai^ 
umsk  itttfilhinQvt  i.l^rhas,  jbowevier, : swept  th^se 

^'^Hee-iMWrnskA  tiiii'ttmiithecm  of  PabHciiis ;  and  the 
Vol.  L  I 
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away,  and  posterity  has  done  hfan  ample  justice,  by 
estabMshing  the  fact,  that  he  availed  himself  of  no 
other  previous  informatioa  than  what  he  derived 
from  ^e  obscure  opinions  of  the  ancients,  enligfat- 
aned  hy  recent  corroborating^  accidents.  Tliese  aicfe^ 
sustained  by  oOTrectness  of  reasoning,  and  stieagth- 
^ned  by  natural  bravery^  were  his  only  guides  in  uat 
enterprise  as  full  of  tUfficuities,  as  it  was  pr^naaA 
with  extraordinary  events.  Its  complete  success 
has  raised  him  far  above  aU  rivals,  and  justly  rea* 
dered  his  memory  immortal ;  for,  in  adventurinfp 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  plunged  headlong  into  aa 
unknown  sea  of  darkness,  and  struggled  hard  agakiat 
dangers  and  despair ;  while  the  merit  of  his  rivals 
is  abated  by  the  previous  inspirations  of  hope  and 
knowledge.  The  discoveries  of  Columbus  were>  m 
short,  the  efforts  of  rare  genius  and  persevwing^ 
courage. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  though  we  have  a  life  of 
Columbus  written  by  his  son,  and  collected  partly 
from  his  own  manuscripts,  at  what  period  that  navi^ 
gator  first  entertained  thoughts  of  sedung  countries, 
a  knowledge  of  whose  existence  bad  been  so  long 
tOftt.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  early  in  his  life ; 
for  his  own  notes  prove  that  he  had  already  under- 
taken  several  voyages  with  a  view  of  fixing  his  no- 
tions upon  this  speculative  snbject.  When  at  length 
^Q  bad  thoroughly  methodised  his  scheme,  and  ren- 
dered it,  as  he  conceived,  both  practical  in  its  oper«> 
ation,  and  probable  in  its  result,  he  proposed  it  to  the 
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staleof  Genoa.  His  proposals  were  rejected ; 
for  that  expiring  mart  of  oriental  commerce 


already  occupied  in  a  trade  more  extensive  than 
it  posseaied  the  means  to  manage ;  and  its  merchants 
v«e  afraid  of  launchii^  ont  into  speculations  so  new 
and  unpromising.  Columbus  then  made  an  oflfer  of 
kia  services  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  much 
too  wise  a  prince  not  to  discern  the  benefit  which 
wi^  arise  from  such  discoveries  as  he  projected  5 
or  the  strength  of  those  arguments  which  were  ut^ed 
to  prove  that  the  design  was  feasible.  He  therefore 
appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  adven- 
tnnr;  but  th^^  having  basely  succeeded,  as  they 
ooncnved^  in  drawing  from  him  his  valuable  secret, 
advised  the  king^  while  they  entertained  Columbus 
with  deceptive  hopes>  to  fit  out  a  ship,  which,  under 
tokmt  of  going  to  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands^  might 
traitorously  attempt  the  execution  of  what  he  had 
pn^osed.  The  issue  of  their  basely*contrived 
sehene  was^  however^  as  unfortunate  as  its  origin 
was  dishonourable ;  and  the  fraud  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Cokmbus^  he  was  so  disgusied  with  the 
perfidy^  that  he  immediately  determined  to  quit 
Portugal^  and  seek  patronage  in  some  more  ge- 
nerous Court 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1484^ 

A.D.  1484.      ,        ^  ,       ,  n        .         A      •  1 

that  he  resolved  upon  going  mto  Spam ;  and 
it  was  in  the  next  succeeding  year  that  he  sent  his  bro- 
ther Bartholomew  into  England^  where  Henry  VII. 
had  just  ascended  the  throne.     A  man  could  scarcely 

1 2 
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be  more  unfortunate  than  was  Bartholomew  Columbus 
in  this  expedition :  he  was  taken  by  pirates^  abused 
as  a  captive,  and  chained  to  the  oar  a^  a  slave*. 
Making  his  escape^  however,  he  found  means  to 
reach  London ;  yet  in  so  deplorable  a  condi^n>  that 
he  wanted  both  the  energy  and  the  means. to  pursue 
the  design  which  brought  him  there.  He.  applied 
himself  to  the  art  of  drawing  marine  charts. ,  Disco-*, 
vering  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  cosmography^  he 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  king^  and  ha 
at  length  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  presence. 
On  the  13th  February,  1488,  bQ  presented 
a  map  of  the  world  of  his  own  prejectiiig  ; 
and  this  accident  led  to  a  negotiation  in  behalf  qf  hi$t 
brother'*.  The  king  esteemed  the  msm  ^  much,  apd 
liked  his  scheme  so  well,  that  they  came  to  a  niutjaal 
understanding  before  Christopher  had  accomp^shed 
his  purposes  in  Spain :  though,  by  a  new  juries ,  o£ 
cross  accidents,  in  which  England's  genius  boi:e  a  pfurt^^ 
Bartholomew  was  not  able  to  convey  the  accoi^it  of 
his  success  to  his  brother,  until  the  Americsm  islavds 
were  actually  discovered,  and  attached  to  the  crowu: 
of  Spain  f .  As  we  have  these  facts  fixMU  the  son 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  authority .  cannot  be^ 
doubted ;  and  the  very  map  drawn  by  Bartholomew, 
was  preserved  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  ,       . 

Thus»  it  would  appear,  if  the  earliest  agireemeut 

*  See  Note  XXII. 

t  SeeHakluyt— I^ltchas-^andHarri8'sC(^66tlbilV'^  '''* 
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with  the  agent  of  the  Discoverer  has  any  clsdm  to 
priority^  that  we  have  as  good  a  title  as  the 
Spaniards  to  the  discovery  of  America.  Henry  VIL 
has  been  condemned  for  the  delay  which  lost  us 
the  cre(fit  of  it ;  but  he  may  be  excused,  for  at  that 
moment  his  hands  were  full.  The  attempt  of 
Perkiii  Warbeck — the  expedition  to  Scotland — ^his 
breach  with  France,  and  his  voyage  thither^  all 
occoned  during  the  pending  negotiation  of  Colum* 
bus.  Hie  assiduity  of  that  Monarch  in  promoting 
commerce^  was  soon  after  manifested  by  his  letters- 
patent  to  Hugh  Elliott  and  Thomas  Ashurst,  mer-* 
dmhts  of  'Bristol^  for  the  settlement  of  colonies  on 
th^  shores  of  America*.  And  considering  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  the  (Hscovery^  had  it  been  effected  by 
Biitiidh'  shippings '  it  does  not  indeed  appear  that  we 
have  been  the  sufferers  by  allowing  the  Spaniards 
io  have  €he  start  of  us.  If  we  had  first  settled  the 
^h6res  of  America^  we  might,  perhaps^  have  pursued 
a  niore  moderate  course  than  they  did;  but  it  is 
moire  fhaii  probable  that  we  should  have  been  intox- 
icated as  they  were.  Their  country  contained 
thirteen  millions  of  souls  before  they  discovered 
Ainerica;  and  in  the  year  1747,  the  number  was 
r^uced  to  'little  more  than  seven  millions^ — so  soon 
did  the  mines  of  America  convert  the  fertile  fields  of 
^{iain  into  unciil^vated  and  dreary  wastes.  Portugal 
also  suffered  a  lamentable  diminution  of  inhabitants 
by  her  in^^ppo^irs^  with  ^h^  New  World :  for,  within 

•  Rymer's  Foedem,  t,  xiii.,  p.  87. 
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the  same  p^ods^  her  popidation  susk  from  three 
millicHis  to  less  than  two ;  and  the  drain  which  would 
have  been  opened  from  England  by  the  md^ing 
heat  of  the  American  climes^  the  raticing  Iqxuriaiiee 
of  the  soil^  and  the  wild  wealth  of  the  mines,  would^ 
tnore  than  probably,  have  enfeebled  all  the  naitiva 
genius  and  honest  industry  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Spaniards  purchased  Mexico  and  Peru  at  too  high  a 
price — no  less  than  that  of  their  naval  superiorly ; 
while  we  remain  far  richer  in  the  increase  of  our 
manufactures^  the  stability  of  our  trade^  and  die 
enterprii^g  spirit  of  our  merchants  and  mariners. 

While  Bartholomew  Columbus  was  endeavouriiig 
to  execute  his  mission  at  the  court  of  London^  Us 
brother  was  advocating  his  cause  with  that  of  ^min^ 
where  he  sought  such  persons  of  distinction  as  he 
conceived  most  Ukely  to  dispose  their  Catholic  Majiesr 
ties  to  a  favourable  reception  of  his  extraordinary 
proposals.  Accordingly^  Hemand  de  Talavera,  the 
prior  of  Prado,  and  confessor  to  the  queen»  received 
an  order  to  assemble  a  council  of  eosmographera  to 
confer  with  him.  The  process  was  so  tedious,  and 
the  result  so  unfavourable^  that  after  having  wasted 
nearly  five  years  in  uselessly  camhatbg  Ae  preju. 
dices  of  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objec« 
tions  of  pedantry  on  the  other^  the  only  answer  he 
received  was^  that  the  war  with  Grenada,  in  wUch 
the  king  was  engaged,  forbade  his  incurring  fresh 
expenses ;  but  that  when  it  should  be  terminated,  he 
might  hope  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  opposed 
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the  project  *.  Columbus  uow  lost  aQ  hope ; 
he  irafi  advanced  ui  years,  and  his  valuahle 


was  lost  in  firaitless  disoissions,  and  fatiguing 
Mudety.  Restless  and  impatient^  he  took  the  road  t^ 
Seville  ;  making  overtures  to  the  powerful  ndble^  as 
he  passed.  Finding  universally  the  same  obstacles 
to  the  aeoomplishment  of  his  project,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  France ;  but  that  Monardi 
was  occupied  m  the  Italian  wars.  Then  again  he 
tamed  his  thoughts  to  England ;  and  although  se 
wausf  years  had  elapsed  without  any  tidings  of  his 
brother  there,  he  determined  upon  a  voyage  in  seardi 
of  him.  Y^  he  wished  first  to  embrace  his  son  Diego> 
«ho  was  left  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  La  Rafaida, 
aear  Palos,  and  whom  he  desired  to  place  with  his 
fiuBoily  at  Cordova*  Although  historians  are  silent 
upon  the  subject^  it  seems  probable  that  he  had 
manied  a  second  wife  during  hb  protracted  stay  in 
ftat  town>  and  that  this  was  his  second  son. 

The  superior  of  La  Rabida,  John  Perez  de  Mar* 
ebena*  heard^  with  regret,  the  determination  of  Co^ 
Iambus  to  bestow  his  services  on  a  foreign  poww ; 
md  urged  him  to  delay  his  departure.  With  the 
assistance  of  some  friends  who  possessed  considerv 
aUe  iaflueqpioe  at  courts  tlus  ecclesiastic  obtained 
bom  IpaboUa  what  had  beai  denied  to  the  importn- 
Wte  Entreaties  of  the  most  favoured  courtiers.  He 
iiddres^  her  at  Santa  Fe,  during  the  siege  of  Gre* 
.Otfta;  and  C^mbus  was  summoned  to  the  courts 

•Bee  Note  XXffl. 
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8h«>  *'^  attA :  his  deinfliikd»-   extwvsigaffi*:-^^  mA 
ptrdmafek)  ^nttut)^  be  itkii^ 
ad  iiereditiffy'  iic6ix)y  of  i^^  temtorifas  whidi^l^ 
lugU;  fdiseovor.    BM  the  £10(1  mis,  IsftbeBa''^^ 
1ii&  i^rba^  of  i^redolii^  wiuch  ntfght  attai^  i/b^%ie 
confidence: fihe  pkced  intbefair|A'^iiiiMs^a^ra 
iulfQtttiirer,  fihould  he  Mi  in  performing^  4ibeifi^;<  ttui 
flheftiterefore  thus  deofined his  services:      -I      ^r 

/OBS'liew ilidappoiiitmeiit,  atthdugivit  ute  softened 
hy  aqpveasions  of  esteem,  and  marked  Jby^onasittl' 
ccmdeseenskm^  determined  Cotambus  absdutoiytt^ 
quit  Spain,  Bnt  ere  he  depMi;ed,  )m  ^ends,  Qoita^ 
tanitta^  Santangel,  wd  the  Fatber  Marchetta,'pm»^ 
cankl  him  an  andience  of  the  Ganiind  of  MEettdcnE«v 
ArehUsUop  of  Toledo^  and  presid^tt  of  thu^'qoisnhs 
comciL  llie  h<mottr  erf*  the  interview.«E8,ihdw6mr^ 
all  he  gained.  He  offered  iroDi  his  dhaflovr '  pwse^ 
toifaear  an  eighth  of  the  attendaiit -expenses:;  ImA 
even.  tU»  generous  proposal  was  refnsed^  and  fas 
quitted  Santa  F6  in  Janmiy  1492,  ib  proeeed  tb 
Cordova^  where  he  purposed  making  his^anNmge^ 
ments  for  a  Toyage  to  England^ '       1 

At  diis  junotupe  Granada  opened'  it$  gttbs to^tha 
vietcaious  Spaniaids^  and  Sanlkngdi  eaigeAf^^m^ 
bocad  Ihe  ludcy  momenti'totsliow  to  tbe^ueenifaer* 
eotlr  oih  neglectingitito  pidBTarkl^oppiidftaiiify  of  dtkgf* 
nBatiBg>thb  pDwarMund  splendoii*  o£  horiOaatiiani 
crown ;  while  she  Iff)/ ttfi;  Achievement  to  a  foreign 


^Me^  where  ittwoulA  beimpvtMred*  toithe  .jlrobaUb 
destroction  of  Uiq  mturbie  9trwg(th  ofSpiin^i  >'iSo 
fmmsrfisSlj  did:  he  iid)vocato^itheT<|tuae  bf  lMf»>fHcmL 
tlirt^  jtber<pleiw  yield^d^  axAM  teligtltbecaiQteiW  t»t 
thpaiMlL  SHbe  eyeii  declared  to  i^doHittdii^^ 
hegji^ote;  Ibr  th^ptHpote  of  replebislttogher^dmbed 
eoffeiB  itoffit  ogt  Oe  bxpeditidn;  Sattta*g^>  i&i  tim 
g^ieDOPB  taioew  erf* his  joy,  lepied  Hmt  $iidi  a^BMri"^ 
iodwa^iWDeeeaswayy  and  that  his  own  purse  aboiii 
supply  the  defioiency*  Columbw  was  iininedistellf! 
semttfd  :-  be  eagfedy  flew  to  the  court,  and  the  flat- 
t«mi9freoe|)flrai  he  met  with  e&ced  all  the  vemtionf 
he  hadidndfluredidiiriii^  eight  years  of  fruitless  sdioi^ 
tatiotu  Dmhuuk  de  GokHma,  the  se<ttetary  of  «tai»^ 
reeet ved  a&  cH)der  to  expedite  the  necessary  pa|iersir 
hy^wfci^itkeir  nujesties  conferred  >even  greateir  priK 
-vilegestfainColuabus  had  required*.  These  ee^ 
Idbmtod  deeds,  wlm^  extended  thar  donaniott  wio 
ft>ii0W  henuaq^re^  were  signed^  the  one  at  Santa  F6> 
and  the  other  at  Grenada,  at  that  auspicioiis  moment 
wben^. after  a  domination  of  eight  hundred  yeavs,  ihe 
ModiB  were  finally  subdued^  and  Spain  was  ikised 
from*  their,  bitter  yoke.  The  manly  Yirtues  oflsa^ 
bella^  and  the  profoimd  policy  of  Ferdinand  executed 
thetgiaudrpvojectof  deliveiiug  thdur  dominions  febm 
the  Infidel9»  Tl«e:Meon3  of  Grenada  defended  iheir 
lastl pcesofwioie; wHhobstiaate valour^, and  stipulated^ 
l^.  AhelD  oapitolatiqD,  <  the  frec)  eiieroise  of  the  Malnv 
melbfrrMligiiknbt  ii  waa  thehappy  lesuUi^of  n  tea 
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ftaiB  w«r~^  proiid  moment  for  Spain^  pregnaat  oa 
it  was  with  the  fate  of  another  worid. 

It  ifi  worthy  of  reoaark  that  the  crown  of  Amgon 
took  BO  part  in  the  enterpriise  of  Columbus.  Ibe 
dooumeDts,  it  is  true,  were  aU  drawn  in  the  joiet 
.iiames  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  but  us  CastSe 
bore  the  entire  expaoditurey  America  was  disooTeied^ 
and  conquered  for  her  alone.  Acoosdingly  we  find 
that^  as  long  as  the  Queen  livedo  permission  to  erai-> 
grate,  and  settle  there,  was  granted  solely  in  her 
name^  and  scaroely  to  any.  others  than  Caitilians* 

Here  then  the  first  bluah  of  morning  dams  upon 
the  long  night  of  the  New  World;  and  fifom  this 
moment  the  scale  of  events  becomes  8ubserrient.ooly 
to  the  r^rular  succession  of  years.  Cc^nmbos  re^ 
oeived  his  letters,  which  insured  him  assistanoe^  and 
respect  from  all  the  courts  of  the  world :  andhbcniy 
restraint  was  an  interdiction  from  approadwig  within 
<Hie  hundred  leagues  of  the  conquests  of  PortugaU 
Having  passed  a  short  time  in  Cordova,  he  went  to 
Palos,  a  port  los^  reputed  for  the  experiewe  of  tts 
mariners;  and  there  he  found  the •  preparation  for 
his  equipment  already  oommeoced,  Marchena's  seal 
was  undiminished ;  it  had  engaged  in  his  service  all 
the  best  seamen  there ;  and,  amongst  the  nmnber, 
two  wealthy  brothers,  named  Pinions — experienced 
oavigattHts^  who  embarked  a  considerable  pwtion  of 
their  wealth  in  the  expedition. 
.  The  town  of  Palos  was,  at  that  time,  competed  to 
equip  two  caravels  to  guard  the  coast^  during  two 
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months  in  the  year:  these  were  transferred  to  tba 
service  of  Columbus,  i^ho  provided  another  at  his 
own  oharge»  and  named  her  the  Santa  Maria*  Of 
Ike  Palos  oaravels^  one  was  the  Pinta^  commanded 
by  Martin  Alfonzo  Pin9on ;  and  the  other  the  Ninay 
vaader  Vmcent  Yanes  Pin9on.  The  three  vessels 
were  manned  by  nmety-six  seamen  and  volunteers^ 
victualled  for  twelve  months^  and  sailed  on 
Friday^  the  3id  oi  Ajugiist,  1492.  An  ac* 
ddent^  which  happened  to  the  Nma>  delayed  their 
arrival  at  the  Canaries  until  the  11th ;  when  they  re- 
paired the  damage^  and  pursued  their  course.  It  was 
upon  the  7th  of  S^tember  that  this  little  fleet  lost 
sight  of  land ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  dark  night  of 
the  10th  of  Octobaf,  after  enduring  hankhips^  and  9uf-< 
fering  indignities  from  his  mutinous  crew>  sufficient 
to  damit  the  most  adventurous  courage  and  to  make 
the  stoutest  heart  despair*  Gdambus  first  discovered^ 
bom  his  round-house,  a  distant  fire  gleamiug  over 
Ifae  bosom  of  the  deep^  which  day-light  proved  had 
prooeeded  from  some  unknown  land. 

Thus  the  great  captain  of  the  fleet  himsdf  ob* 
tained  the  annuity  of  two  thousand  maravedis,  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  first  discoverer  of  land  ; 
and  which  were  paid  to  him  during  his  life,  bom  the 
baieheriea  of  Seville.  Triana^  one  of  his  inferioi; 
offioen,  who  saw  the  land  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  before  his  commander  had  thought  it 
expedient  to  publish  h\»  prior  discovery^  was  so  dis- 


t 
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ftppoihted  at  the  loss  of  the  anticipated  reward,  diat 
Ke'fled  to  Africa,  and  abjured  his  &ith^. 

Armed '  with  vice-regal  authority,  Columbus  im- 
mediately named  this  first-discovered  land^  San  Sal- 
vador^ and  took  possession  of  it' in  the  name  of  their 
Catholic  Majesties.  The  natives  called  it  Qudna^ 
hardy  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  en* 
vironed  by  many  other  Islands  under  (he  name  of 
Lt/cfi^'o^,— an  appellation  which  has  been  continued 
to  all  those  which  lie  to  the  north-west  of  the  Great 
Antilles.  Seven '  leagues  to  the  southward  he  ap* 
proached  another  island,  which  he  called  La  Cqa-^ 
ception;  and  passing  by  one  which  received  flie 
name  of  his  monarch,  he  descried  a  fourth,  called  by 
the  natives  Saamoto,  but  on  which  he  conferred  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  patroness^  Isabella.  Hience 
continuing  his  southern  course^  he  discovered  eight 
islets^  called  by  him  the  Isles  d' Arena ;  and  oh  the 
twienty-seventh  day,  that  is,  seventeen  days  after  the 

•  r 

first  discovery  of  land,  he  perceived  a  vast  tract  of 
country,  over  whose  shores  arose  high  and  distant' 
mountains.  From  the  inhabitants  he  learnt  that  {he 
name  of  tins  land  was  Cuba,  a  name  whicli  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  although  he  would  have  changed 
it  for  that  of  Juana.  On  the  3rd  of  December,, 
after  having  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous 
month  in  visiting  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  es- 
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tob^slvDg.  St  fifiepdly  intercouii^e  wi;th  tbe,  astonished 
Indians,  he  reiu^hed  its  EastefB  ppint ;  antdpbstrua^d; 
hj,  stroiig  cuiren^ts^  eight,  days  were  qqc^piesd' in. 
s^aniding  across  the  channel  which  diyi()^^:it;.£rQfi!t, 
Hc^ii*  the  features  of.  which  appearing^  at  first  sights, 
somewhaj;  to  resemble  those  of  Spain,  h^.^iaiyed,  it, 
Espagnole.  .There^  in  the  bay  of  St.  Thomas,  he 
remained  a  few  days» .  receiving  visits  from  tbe  C^-. 
ciques^  and  bartering  his  European  trinkets  for .  thc^ 
ornanfental  plates  of  gold  which  were  worn  .by  the, 
native^.    A  little  farther  to  the  eastward^  he  built 

a  fort*  which  he  called  Navidad. 

•      »  ■ 

But  his  attention  was  now  turned  to  another  ob- 
jecty  deeply  affecting  his  fame.  Alfonzo  Pin$on  de- 
se];;ted  him^  for  the  ungenerous  purpose  of  conveying. 
the  first  inteUigpnoe  of  success  to  Spain*  and  robbing 
him  of  the  bright  honours  he  had  so  hardly  eamjsd. 
Columbus^  therefo^e^  deemed  it  expedient  to  leav^ 
Dic^  d'Arapa,  and  thirty-eight  of  his  most  effective 
men  in. the  new  colony,  where  he  had  already pro-*^ 
pitiated  the  neighbouring  Caciques,  and  established 
a  fnendly  commerce  with  their  subjects.  Qn  the 
4th  of  Jfmuary  he  took  his  leave  of  them^  and  after 
^periepcing  cipss-currents  and  tempestuous  weather,, 
made  the  ^ipck  of  pintra  on. the  4th  of  March^ — Oa 
Friday,  the  15th,  he.  entered  the  port  of  Palos.  ? 

Thus, '  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months,  he. 
with  unexampled  industry  and  rare  success^  com- 
pleted  an  enterprise  re^garded  by  the  world  as  vision- 
ary ;  and  which  he  had  himself  considered  as  the 
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probable  labour  K)f  many  years.  A  New  WotM  was 
at  once  opened  to  the  stadions,  as  well  as  to  the 
adive  part  of  mankind ;  and  the  molt  original,  pe)^ 
haps  the  most  curious^  portion  of  the  history  of 
human  manners  was  exposed  to  view.  His  unlooked 
for  return  was- celebrated  by  those  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  gratitude  which  such  an  event  wascatenlated 
to  inspire.  Astonishment  would  hardly  permit  tte 
Spaniards  to  diink  it  real ;  and  a  voyage  to  the  moon 
would  have  been  little  less  credible.  The  tale  of  tiie 
perfidious  Pinion  was  not  believed.  Although  he 
arrived  before  Columbus,  he  had  been  l^fosed  an 
audi^oe,  and  eventually  died  of  chagrin  and  dis*- 
appointed  ambition  *".  The  admiral  hastened  to 
Seville,  accompanied  by  seven  Indians  who  had  V^ 
luntarily  returned  with  him,  and  followed  by  the  rieil 
rarities  which  he  had  collected  during  his  short  tstay 
in  the  New  World.  Tlie  impatience  of  the  oooftto 
behold  the  extraordinary  discovers  was  s6  urgent^ 
that  he  received  a  letter  from  their  Majesties^  ad- 
dressed to  '*  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  Admbal 
on  the  Ocean^  Viceroy  and  Gk)vemor  of  the  Islands 
discovered  in  the  Indies."  He  instantly  obeyed  tiid 
¥oyal  summons ;  and  was  ms^ificently  entertained 
at  Barcelona^  where  the  court  was  then  held. 

A  triumphant  escort  announced  his  approach  to 
the  pakoe :  in  the  splendid  procession  marched  the 
seven  islanders,  the  noblest  ornaments  of  his  tri^- 

m 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  ch.  41. 
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umpb— ibrniuig,  as  they  did^  a  con^toent  part  of 
it  Next  appeared  to  the  gaze  of  the  wondering 
multitude^  the  Indian  crowns^  and  glittering  pkteB 
of  goUl :  these,  not  the  fruits  of  violence^  or  the 
spoils  of  the  viotoiious  soldier^  but  the  •  free-will 
offerings  of  the  aeversd  oaciques  whose  services  he 
had  both  merited  and  rewarded.  Then  were  ok-" 
hibited  brandies^  twenty-five  feet  high,  filled  with 
paroquets^  the  vaunted  syrens  of  the  ancients ;  with 
balls  of  eotton,  and  with  caskets  of  jmnento^  the  pre- 
cious  rival  of  the  Eastern  strain.    Such  was 

A.D.  1498.  .11.1^1, 

the  pomp  With  which^Columbus  traversed 
the  pfincipal  streets  of  Barcelona  to  tlie  royal  au^ 
diencey  where  was  assembled  the  most  brilliant  court 
friuch  Spain  had  eter  witnessed.  Messings  were 
fiboweted  i]^)on  his  head-^-iionours  and  rewards  were 
beaped  upon  him ;  while  every  species  of  festivity  was 
gratuitously  opened,  and  a  display  <^  ecdesiastical 
pomp  and  royal  munificence  everywhere  spread  thdur 
lichest  attractions,  to  lender  his  reception  worthy  of 
bis  uoexanapled  saccess. 

Although  tibeir  Majesties  had  nothing  more  aft 
beirt  than  tbe  speedy  return  of  Ifaeir  new  admiral 
in  those  promising  regions  whence  they  hoped  to 
reap  so  ridi  an  harvest^  yet  a  courfly  etiquette  re*- 
^aiMd  that  the  reigning  Pontiff  should  be  kilbnhed 
of  the  extended  limits  of  that  world  over  which  he 
daimed  a  sovereign  sway;  and  they  were  awam 
tluit>  by  such  a  line  of  conduct,  they  -might  also  con^ 
dliate  the  Holy  See,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
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risked  nothing  iii.th^ooiioe8flbii :  for  Alexandor  YI» 
in  setting /the  disputes  cMcentiog  the  crown  o£  Avrar 
gony  had  hift' hands -too  fttljl  to  enable  him  to'  take 
any  aative  advantage  of  tibe  diawft^*.  Ferdinand, 
therefore,  .<diaiigied  his  ambassadors .  to  assure^  that 
Fope  (the  Hberiiis  of  Christian  Ilonie)i  that  the  eoqpe- 
cbtkm  whidi  was  made  under  his  orders,  should  set 
prejudiee  the  ri^htsi  of  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  and 
that' Us  admiral  had  fiuthfully  observed  his  instme- 
tiotts^  not  to  iqpproach  witUn.  bne  hundred  -leagues  of 
ibe  possesapns  of  that  power..  But,  for  the  inte- 
rests of  that  religion,  widch  it  was  his  desire  io  ex- 
tend with  the  limits  of  his  empire^  be  prayed  for  the 
authority  of  bulb.  The  Pope  seat  two,  which  "moat 
executed  on  2d  and  3d  of  May,  1493  ;  and  ooik 
tained  the  same  conditions  as  his  predeeessors  ;had 
judged  necessary  in  those  which  bad  been  granted 
on  similar  occasions  to  the  kings  of  PoitiqiaL .  But 
to  mevent  any  possible  disputes  between  the  two 

demarcation  ;*'  by  whidi  he  regulated  tkar  respec- 
tive  Un.^8  in  sack  ooontiies  as  ^re  akeftdy  k«mn, 
as  well  as  in  those  winch  might  eventually  be  <fi»- 
covered,  and  have  been  taken  possesion  of  by  no 

mg  year.  His  imaginary  line  was  modestly  drawn 
from  one  pole  to  tiie  otiier,  cutting  in  two  equal  par- 
tions  the  space  between  the  Azores  and  the  Cs^  de 
Yerd  Islands  f ,  and  leaving  all  tQwaids  the  west 

^Herrtnu  t  See  Note  XXV. 
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iiHv^utkdo /the  ^  crown  of  Odstil6»ni^         lo^tiie 
^Bt^dcdiwu  apfioftioiied  to  tlwtiof  ^  •  ^^ 

'syj^Thefteifiitite  aots  of  f)Q{)id 'fiMnoihftibniivfea^ie^ 
jBpciiiJatlheftiomieiit  Uimh;  Goliuabiu^  had  {^rspaimd 
^fftiryi'timg  f6r  hib  ^  Mittm  te  i  >th^  ladite.  He  ^hild 
^Ifoidyiraedi^^ed'hb  iBsitfa^  asd  teken 'his' )Mt 
tadiehfieef  leave.  .  Hating  dbtainedpferalissk»4o 
^piace  h^  two  sods  at*  eoort^  ia  quality  oC  pagosi;  <ait 
Setffiehe^jdiaed  his  fltet^  oamposed  cf  <  seventeea 
itrnMbi- ti^att  equipped^'  atid  pvovided  with  all  that 
tsMh  'ati  eM|)o<itk>n  might  suggest ;  partieulariy  ia*^ 
straadeata  far  the  ase  of  :tiie  inines,  horses,  and  the 
aMda  of  all^ithe  most  maful^ European  plaiite.  Elfr 
twar  hmiflred  vDlaBte^B^  amongst  whom  was*  ninnk 
hwtdiUM  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  aeoompa*' 
aiad4he'adttiiml'  m  tins  expedition :  ^k(&x  passions 
faAunod'^ihe  piospeet  ^f  wealth,  and  the  am* 
mfeling  i«9wa  of  ootain  glory.  . 
r  ;.'0&4faeSdth  of  September  this  qplendid  fleet  went 
down  the  Goadidqaiver,  and  sailed  from  the  ba^'of 
Ott^BK  Oif  thefilh of  the faUowing  month,  k  eiy 
tsMd  ihe  port  of  Gomera,  to  receive  a  su^y  of 
oafares;  goais,  sAieep,  hogs  and  poultry :  whence  the 
align;  absarves  Henara»  of  ail  those  animals  ^ntfa 
vAadrAinerieattow  abounds.  .  Sailing  again  on  the 
Mh;  ^  adhmral  hdd  a  mcwe  southerly  course  than 
daring  -his  last  iroyage,  until  tiie^^th,  wfaenhejiQal^ 
culal^d  '*1hat  ha  had  rust-  four  hundred  and  <flftf 
ItagiMK^^  OoitSunda^,  the^  ofiNovamber^  he  doi^ 
scried  laaduattd  named  it,  from  tbatdutimmstance. 

Vol.  I.  K 
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Domipique :  though  3ome  authors  have  erroneously 
confounded  It  ^ith  St.  Domingo.  He  peiY)eived 
other  islands  to  the  north  and  north-west;  one  of 
them  he  named  Marigalante^  after  his  own  vessel ; 
and  on  the.foUowing  morning  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
the  convent  of  Guadaloupe^  by  conferring  its  name 
on  the  next  island  he  came  to:  the  inhabitants  d* 
which  told  him  of  many  cithers  to  the  sovth  ;  sopie 
peopled*  and  others  deserted ;  which  they  respec- 
tively called  Barriquw,  Giaramachh  Ckuroaco,  HtdnOt 
Buriatdf  Arubdra,  and  Sixibtd;  with  a  continent 
which  they  named  Qmrica.  They  also  informed 
him  that  the  king  of  Guadaloupe  was  then  gone 
upon  an  expedition  through  the  neighbouring  isles» 
for  the  puipose  of  capturing  men  for  food.  Fnmi 
these  canibals  the  Spaniards  obtained  some  intdli* 
gence  of  their  course  to  Hispaniola.  Qoaating  along 
the  north-west  shores  of  Guadaloupe^  they  discovered 
another  island^  which^  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
lofty  rocks  of  Notre  Dame  de  Montserrat  in  Cata- 
lonia^ they  so  named :  and  in  successbn,  Ciolombus 
gave  to  the  several  island3  he  passed^  the  names  of 
St  Maria  de  la  Rodonde ;  Antigua ;  St,  Christo- 
pher; San  Martino;  and  Santa  Cruz.  To  the 
largest  oS  that  cluster  which  then  presented  itself^ 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Ursula ;  and  to  all  the  mVf 
rounding  ones  that  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins ; 
from  the  ancient  tradition  respecting  that  saints  and 
her  extiaordinary  company  of  English  ladies  at 
Cologiie* 
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•After  coastings  laldng  another  island  which  the 
natives  called  Boniqnen»  now  Porto  Rico,  but  which 
he  named  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he  andbored  in  one 
of  its  bays  to  refresh  his  weary  ttarineiB:  and  on 
the  32ad  of  November  proceeded  fifteen  leagues 
further  t0  the  bay  of  Samana  in  Hispaniola.  Three 
days  afterwards,  in  sailing  by  Monte  Christie  his 
wispidons  were  awakened  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Utde 
colony  he  had  Idl  upon  the  island ;  and  anchoring 
during  &e  night  of  the  27th^  in  the  offing  of  Puerto 
Real,  his  fears  were  but  too  well  confirmed  s  for  at 
dayJight  he  discovered  his  fort  in  ruins,  and  was 
soon  made  acquainted  with  the  misemble  &te  of 
aH  its  intemperate  inhabitants*  They  richly  merited 
the  death  they  met  with ;  for  their  barbarous  and 
mnton  oroelties  had  justly  provoked  retribution  at 
the  hands  of  the  oppressed  natives.  Yet  the  re- 
membrance of  the  injuries  which  these  artless  Islan- 
ders had  received,  was  soon  effaced  by  the  generous 
treatment  of  Golumbus  in  whom  they  placed  un** 
bounded  confidence. 

He  immediately  selected  a  spot  more  to  the  east^ 
ward^  caUed  Puerto  de  Plata,  on  which  to  fonA  a 
Bflfw  eriablishment.  There  he  commenced  by  the 
ersctbn  of  a  church ;  and  laid  out  a  plot  of  ground, 
which  rapidly  arose  in  streets  and  squares,  under  the 
name  of  Isabella.  Having  gained  iutelligence  of  the 
aoaroe  whence  the  natives  derived  their  gold,  Ojeda 
was  despatdied  into  the  interior  in  search  of  the 
Dunei,  and  soon  returned  richly  laden  with  their 

K8 
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dazzling  treasures :  dScnrding  to  the  admiral  the  for- 
tunate opportunity  of  transmitting  to  his  Royal  Mis- 
tress the  first  fruits  of  his  expedition.  He.  accord- 
ingly embarked  them  on  board  twelve  ships  vioji&r 
the.  command  of  Torrez  ;  reserving  only  five  of  the 
smaller  vessels^  with  which  to  prosecute  his  disco- 
veries. 

Having  established  order  in  his  mfant:  oobny,  he 
determined  on  visiting  tiiie  mines  of  Cihao.  himself ; 
whichhe  found  about  eighteen  leagues  from  Isabella ; 
there  he  built  a  small  forb'ess^  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St  Thomas ;  in  raillery  of  hts  compamo^^ 
who  would  not  believe  the  report  of  such  riches  as 
there  displayed  themselves,  until  with  their  own 
eyes  they  had  beheld  tfaeiti.  On  his  return,  Colum- 
bus found  the  colony  already  suffisring  fromihe  want 
of  provisions ;  while  the  Gastilian  nobles  who  had 
embarked  in  the  expedition,  not  doubting  that  thfry 
should  resLp  a  rich  harvest  without  labour,  he)gaa  to 
evince  symptoms  of  disorganization  and  discontent 
BoyU  the  chief  missionary,  fomented  the  discord, 
and  basely  took  advantage  of  an  hostile  disposition 
which  manifested  itself  amongst  the  Indians,  whose 
suspicions  were  roused  by  these .  repeated  visits  to 
the  mines.  The  decisive  measures  adopted  by,  the 
admiral^  quickly  dissipated  the  burstipg 
*  storm,  and  restored  tranquillity  tq  hls;little 
colony.  The  natives  resumed  their  friendly  intep- 
course,  and  were  sincere  in  their,  artless  efforts  to 
merit  the  good  will  and  assistance  of  tiieir  powerfiil 
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visitors.  The  refvolt  of  a  nation  so  timid,  so  simple^ 
as  to  be  dispersed  by  the  evolutions  of  a  single 
hoiseman^  promised  no  y&rj  serious  result  to  tiie 
establishment 

Columbus  formed  a  eoundl  of  government  com- 
posed of  the  repentant  Boyl^  Fernandez  Gortoel^ 
Sanchez  de  CarvageU  and  John  de  Luxan,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  placed  his  brother  Diego :  and 
havmg  given  them  his  instructions,  he  quitted  them 
on  the  S4th'  Aprils  with  two  vessels^  to  prosecute  his 
JKscoveries.  His  course  was  first  westerly^  by  Monte 
Cftristi  and  Navidad;  thence  he  passed  the  littie 
idand  of  Tcrirtue ;  and  contrary  winds  compelled  him 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  river  which  he  named  the  Gua* 
dalquiver.  On  the  29tii  he  again  saw  the  island  of 
Cnba,  whidi  the  Indians  now  called  Bayatiquiri :  but 
which  he  now  named  Alpha  and  Omega  *>  because 
tins  name  differed  as  widely  from  that  which  the 
9bme  people  had  formerly  given  it^  as  those  two  let- 
ters did  firom  each  other.  He  then  stood  across  the 
sfarait  which  s^wutes  the  two  islands,  and  coasting 
9long  the  southern  shores  of  Cuba,  entered  a  deep 
bay  called  by  him  Puerto  Grande.  Quitting  it  on 
Simday  the  1st  of  May,  he  stood  on  in  a  soutii- 
easterly  direction  to  reach  an  bland  whose  fabt 
outlme  he  now  first  discovered  bounding  the  south- 
em  horizon,  and  which  the  Indians  told  him  was 

XAniACA. 


*  Hist  O^n.  de6  Voyages,  torn.  x^ii.  p.  49. 
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HfiRfi  then  we  must  remain,  abandoiiiDg  the  idle^ 
rior  expeditions  of  ihe  enterprising  discoverer  to  pur- 
sue more  particularly  the  narrative  of  events  on  this 
island^  since  become  the  source  of  so  much  Wealfti 
to  individually^  and  one  of  ihe  brightest  jewels  in  Ihe 
British  crown  *. 

But  9S  Jamaica  wad  particulariy  attached  to  tiie 
family  of  Colutnbus,  whose  grandson  reodved  it  from 
Charles  V.,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  as  a  fief  of  ti» 
Gastilian  crown^  it  may  be  well  to  ef&ce  fbe  thI^ 
error^  that  the  English  took  it  from  hk  family  in  ^ 
person  of  a  Duke  of  Veragua,  by  Iradng  their  mspec- 
tive  rights  to  it,  until  it  was  forfeited  to  the  power 
which  gave  it^  by  their  connexion  with  the  Brt^^za 
family  in  the  Portuguese  revolution. 

When  preparing  for  his  second  voyage,  Columbud 
had  been  offered  by  his  sovereign  the  choice  of  a 
territory  in  Hispanida^  with  the  title  of  duke^  ot  of 
marquis.  He  liccepted  neither ;  pretending  that  he 
should  increase  the  jealous  hatred  of  his  envioos 
enemies,  who  already  persecuted  him  by  every  tneani 
which  baseness  coiild  suggest,  or  power  perpetrate* 
In  consideration  of  his  discovery  of  the  prcHiri^tt^ 
islands  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  the  King  afterwards  te* 
leased  him  from  the  contribution  of  an  eighth  shiM 
in  &e  expenses  of  the  expedition ;  allowing  hkn  that 
proportion  of  such  treasures  as  he  might' obtain  witik 
out  any  deduction ;  and  he  confirmed  to  him  all  the 
powers  and  immunities  possessed  by  the  admiralty 

♦  See  Note  XXVI. 
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of  CMtile^  although  that  royal  department  opposed 
the  measure^  as  conferring'  privOeges  dangerously 
extensive.  Yet  the  politic  and  perfidious  Ferdinand, 
who  owed  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  enterprises^ 
afid  ev^i  the  government  itself,  to  the  vast  and 
timely  influx  of  wealth  thus  discovered^  With  «inex- 
an^led  ingratitude  never  fulfilled  his  royal  pro- 
mifies;  aod  these  important  services  remained  sub* 
stantially  unrequited  to  the  last  hour  of  the  dmxh 
trerer's  life. 

TlMit  monarch5  who  always  covered  his  profound 
policy  with  the  veil  of  religion^  although  often  re^ 
pugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice^  had,  in  fact, 
manied  Isab^a^  less  from  choice,  than  the  need  of 
her  resources :  and  although  she  was  faitiifully  dis« 
posed  to  keep  her  promises  with  her  favourite  Ad* 
miral^  she  had  been  unable  to  ^ect  her  purpose 
with  ber  wary  husband.  All  she  obtained  was  a 
letter  to  Columbus,  dated  the  14th  of  March^  1503, 
in  which  the  King  thus  expressed  himself :—"  We 
confirm  aD  your  privileges  to  you  and  to  your  chil- 
<lreB,  and  will  put  your  eldest  son  in  possesi^on  of 
all  your  appoitttments  whenever  you  may  require  it*.  '* 

In  the  year  1504^  however,  Isabella  died;  and 
with  her  expired  the  last  hopes  of  the  neglected 
mariner.  Her  eldest  daughter,  the  wife  of  Emma^ 
nuel.  King  of  Portugal,  was  also  dead ;  and  the 
erown  of  Castile  passed  to  Philip,  Archduke  of 
Aostrial^   who  bad  marred  her  second   daughter, 

*  Life  of  Columlms,  v.  ii.,  C,  25. 
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Jane.  Columbus  was  now  cmoe  -again-  piomised  the 
fulfilnaent  of  all  his  clainns^  imt  died  beforeihe  retnni 
of  his  brother  Bartbotomew  ^th  the  hx^  iotdli-^ 
gejBiGe«  .  He  was  buried^  acoordiagtotheieneupiof 
his  will^  in  the  faonastery  of  the  Chartreuse  at.  Se- 
ville: and,  according  to  the  doubtful  auflMirity  of 
Morreri^  was  afterwards  catiied  to  Hifipaniobii^  and 
iiiterrBd  in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Domingo  there/ 
Benzo  is»  howev^,  silent  as  to  this  exhumation^. 

Columbus  had  been  twioe  married,  aecMrding  to 
the  best  information  we  have :  although  Morreri  de- 
dares  that  Ferdinand  was  a  natural  sold  by  Beatiloe 
Henriques.  Hiere  seems,  however^  greater  reason 
to  give  credit  to  Oviedo^  who  was  the  intimate  fiiend 
of  Ferdinand ;  and  who  ajQSrms  that^  by  his  first  wife^ 
Philippe  Monniz  Perestrello^  who  was  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  one  of  Prince  Henry's  captains^  he  had  Di^^^ 
who  was  bom  in  Portugal :  and  that  Ferdinand  was 
the  issue  of  a  second  marriage  with  Beatrice'  Hen- 
riques. This  second  son,  the  author  of  the  life  of 
Columbus^  embraced  <he  sacred  professiov,  and  Idt 
to  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  the  large  collection  of 
books  known  by  the  name  of  the  Colombine  Library^ 

Diego  now  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  appoint^ 
ments  of  his  father,  and  obtained '  a  greater  li^t  to 
the  favourable  consideration^  of  his  monarch  by 
marrying  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  de  To- 
ledo^ Grand  Commandant  of  Leon^  oouRu^^rman 
to  the  King,  and  iHrother  to  the  dll-pow^rftl  Duke 

•  Se^NoteXXVH. 
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D^Albe.     Fipni  this  noUe  aUismee,  ^nd  the  eminent 
aervioes  of  his  fiither-ii^law  in  tibe  Neapolitan  war^ 
Di^o  had  certainly  just  readoa  io  expect  a  favour- 
able issae  to  the  long^pending  sait  of  his  fkmily ;  bat 
the  giestest  obstacle  was  in  the  wary  jealoasy  of  the 
kmg  faifloiself ;  wfao^  after  many  subterfuges  and  era* 
sive  ddays>  yielded  him  his  royal  pennissioa  to  re- 
sort to  the  common  courts  of  law  for  the  adjudicatioii 
of  his  GlaaoQS.    These  the  .chance  of  a  single  vote  at 
length  obtained  for  him  a  favourable  decision.  •  This 
sentenoe,  supported  by  the  solicitations  of  his  father^ 
ifltiflvr^  and  backed  by  the  potent  interest  of  the 
Duke  I> Albe^  produced  the  deoee  recalling  Ovando 
firom  the  government  of  Hispaniola,  and  substituting 
himsdU*  as  governor-general:  but  still  without  the 
reqf^nition  of  his  promised  title  of  Viceroy ;  although 
his  wife>  by  her  alliance  with  the  blood  nqral^  ob? 
tained  that  of  Vicereine. 

With  a  splendid  equipage^  and  a  numerous  saite> 
Ihey  arrived  at  San  Domingo  in  July  1509  ;  where 
ftci  pxesejice  of  so  many  females,  oomposing  the  >re-* 
tinue  of  the  vioereine,  gave  to  the  rising  colony  a  de« 
giee  of  edat  which  the  New  Worlds  till  then,  had 
never  known*..  Some  coniscations  of  the  courtly 
splendour  feu  upon  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Ja? 
maica,  and  shcme  for  a  time  there  in  the  nsmg  town 
of  Seville  Nuevo^ 

It  w9a:ui*.the  month  of  Noveudber^  in  the  same 
yeari  that  the  Govemor<>general  nominated  Jean 

*  SeeJNbUXXVHL 
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d'Ei^K]ixib(9l  Gommatidant  of  that  islafid»  till  then  un- 
occupied: and  he  seems  to  have  done  so  rath« 
If  iih  a  iriew  of  seitthig  a  contested  point  b^ween 
Ojeda  and  Nicuessa^  than  wHh  any  idea  of  its  value 
to  himself ;  though  he  isifterwards  took  some  pains 
in  its  settlement.  He  continued  in  hid  governmrat 
(quitting  it  but  once,  betwecsi  the  years  1517  and 
1520,  in  which  latter  year  he  returned  with  hSet 
powers)  until  1^6>  when  he  died;  leaving  Hvee 
sons  and  two  daughters* 

Ihe  eldest  son^  Louis,  then  only  six  years  of  age^ 
succeeded  to  bis  father'^  just  claims,  and  to  hia  mis* 
fortunes :  for  though  the  Emperor  Charles  conferred 
many  distinguished  favours  on  him  as  a  minory  he ' 
Would  never  recognise  his  titles  as  a  subjeoir  On 
coming  of  age^  he  instituted  a  legal  suii^  as  his  &tber 
had  done ;  but  it  never  was  brought  to  an  issue  i  smd 
in  1545  we  find  him  residing  in  Hispaniola  as 
admiral,  but  without  any  authority  as  governor  *. 
About  this  period  it  was^  that,  tired  with  the  vexa- 
tious delays  of  his  long-pending  suit,  he  agreed  to 
renounce  all  his  higher  claims  for  the  dukedom  of 
Vers^a,  and  the  marquisate  of  La  Vega ;  to  wWch 
last  was  attached  the  perpetual,  though  poor,  sove- 
reignty of  Jamaica ;  where  La  Vega,  then  an  infiukt 
hamlet  (borgata),  was  situated.  The  new  capital 
did  not  rise  so  rapidly  into  repute  as  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  afford  a  permanent  title : — ^for 
it  soon  gave  way  to  that  of  Marquis  of  Xaymaea. 

♦  Sec  Note  XXIX. 
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In  the  year  1546  he  sent  Ghristophei*  Pcigft  to 
subdue  hte  ducal  territories  in  Veiagua :  but  tbe 
attempt  was  attended  with  such  fatal  unsuocess  that 
he  relinqdshed  his  daim  to  domains  so  wild,  and  so 
mconqtiemble  ^.  Nor  do  v^e  find  that  he  bestowed 
fiduoh  attention  on  hid  Jamaida  Marqnisate.  He  otit^ 
Hired  his  two  brothers ;  and;  dying  without  issue,  hi0 
^ster  Isabella  inlierited  his  empty  titles,  and  his 
iaUen  fertnnes^  We  have  seen  that  her  grand^ 
mother  was  a  Portu^ese>  and  she  comiected  hersetf 
again  with  that  nation  by  her  marriage  with  the 
Goimt  de  Oelvez,  a  branch  of  theBraganza  family; 
by  which  foreign  alliance  she  ironld  have  alienated 
het  tutorial  rights,  and  titles,  had  not  her  mater-* 
Mi  rriationsAiip  to  the  blood  royal  of  Spain  still  pre^ 
flerwd  them  to  her.. 

I%]lip  IL,  in  the  year  1580,  attached  Portugal  to 
flie  €*own  of  Spain  by  means  of  the  army  under  her 
uncle,  the  Duke  D'Albe;  and  the  sorereignty  of 
Jamaica  was  thus  confirmed  to  her  family  through 
the  succeeding  generations ;  and  until  the  Spaniards, 
by  attempting  to  compel  the  Portuguese  to  serve  in 
their  wars  against  Catalonia,  provoked  the  revolt 
which  in  the  year  1640  placed  John,  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  upon  the  throne.  This  defection  of  the  family 
in  which  she  had  carried,  and  left,  the  sovereignty  of 
Jamaica,  caused  it  to  revert  to  the  crown  which  had 
bestowed  it,  and  fi*om  which  the  English  captured  it 
fifteen  years  afterwards. 

•  See  Note  XXX. 
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Its  formal  possession  was  conceded,  and  cpnfinned 
to  England,  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  trealy. 
signed  at  Madrid  in  June  1670 :  for  the  partisans  of 
royalty  had  raised  doubts  upon  the  point  of  its 
having  been  taken  under  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
Protector,  whose  lawless  acts,  they  conceived^  could 
not  be  sanctioned  by  the  King's  government  It  was 
therefore  expressly  stipulated  that  ^^The  King  of 
Great  Britain,  his  heirs^  and  successors,  shall  have^ 
hold,  and  possess  for  ever,  with  full  right  of  sove- 
reign dominion,  property,  and  possesidon^  all  lands^ 
countries,  islands,  colonies,  and  dominions,  what- 
ever^ situated  in  the  West  Indies^  or  anypaftof 
America,  which  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
his  subjects^  do,  at  this  present,  hold  and  possess : 
so  that  in  regard  thereof,  or  upon  any  colour,  or 
pretence  whatever,  nothing  may,  or  ought,  ever  to 
be  urged,  nor  any  question  or  controversy  moved 
concerning  the  same  hereafter." 


Chapter  VI. 

SVB^UGATION     OV    JaXAIOA   BY  THS  SPANIAft|>B<   IN  THS    TbAE 

1494. — Its    condition    from  that   pvi^od  vntil  it  was 
captubed  by  the  british  forces  in  1655. 

We  have  traced  the  eventful  progress  of  Columbus  to 
the  moment  when  be  discovered  Jamaica :  a 
distant  view  of  whose  lotty  blue  mountains 
he  first  obtained,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May 
1494,  from ,  the  ofiing  of  a  deep  bay  called  by  him 
Puerto  Grande  (now  Puerto  de  St.  Pedro)  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba*  The  Indian  fishermen,  who  accompanied 
him,  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  land  he  saw 
was  called  ^^Xaymaca;"  a  word  implying,  according 
to  the  received  opinion  of  historians,  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  rivers:  and  therefore  not,  in  that 
exclusive  sense,  at  all  applicable  to  this  Island. 

In  the  rise  of  human  speech,  a  method  must  have 
been  wanted,  and  sought,  and  founds  of  discrimi- 
nating first  between  familiar  persons,  and  then 
between  common  objects :  for  in  every  language  the 
invention  of  proper  names  must  have  had  the  earliest 
origin.  The  primitive  choice  of  every  word  must 
also  have  had  a  cause^  and  meaning :  each  name 
must  have  been  derived  from  some  accident  or  allu- 
sion, or  quality  of  the  object^  mind,  or  body:   and 
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the  truth  of  this  observation  is  attested  by  the  Ancient 
World,  from  India  to  Spain;  and  by  the  New, 
from  the  lakes  of  Canada,  to  the  mountains  of  Chili ; 
where  the  titles  of  the  savage  chieftains  announced 
their  personal  qualifications,  their  ^wisdom  in  the 
council,  or  their  valour  in  the  field. 

We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  word  Xjoynmca 
would  probably  denote  the  most  obvious  qualities  of 
the  land  to  which  these  Indian  savages  pointed :  and 
so  in  fact  it  did ;  for  in  the  speech  of  Florida,  tha- 
baiian  signified  water,  and  makia,  wood*»  The 
compound  sound  would  approach  to  Chab-makia; 
and,  harmonized  to  the  Spanish  ear,  would  be  Cha- 
makia,  or  some  such  indistinct  union  of  these  two 
significant  expressions,  denoting  a  land  covered  with 
wood,  and  therefore  watered  by  shaded  rivulets,  or, 
in  other  words,  fertile.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  un* 
supported  by  example;  for  in  the  10th  chiap.  7th 
verse  Deuteronomy,  hrxSaSa  is  said  to  be  ynv  x^^ph^ 
liarctv,  *^  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters" ;  an  expression 
familiar  to  the  children  of  Israel  as  ^gmfyingfrmtfid 
abundance.  Moses  made  use  of  the  same  words 
when  he  promised  to  bring  them  to  the  land  of 
plenty :  and  the  y^v  x"/^a//ov  viarwv  aptly  brought  to 
their  recollection  the  contrast  between  the  land  of 
Egypt,  which  was  but  periodically  watered  by  a 
single  river,  and  the  promised  territory  which  should 
be  refreshed  by  abundant  springs,  and  mountain 
showers. 

'  *  Lescarbot,  1  6.  c.  6. 


—     ' 
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Now  this  characteristic  fertiUty  of  Jamaica  was 
particularly  not^  by  Columbus ;  who  concurred  with 
the  Indians  in  distinguishing  it^  at  first  sight,  from  all 
the:idaads  he  had  ever  ttet  witb>  as  the  most  (ertile* 
The  same  name  mighty  it  is  true^  have  been  ^plied 
in  the  same  rude  speech  to  any  other  luxuriant  land, 
wilhont  assigning  to  it  the  literal  mewing  of 
^'  abounding  in  springs/'  whidi  Jamaica  in  fact  does 
not.  And  so  we  find  it  was  applied  in  a  oase  which 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  such  was  not  its  simple 
or  exclusive  signification :  for,  according  to  the  tefr- 
timony  of  Ferdinand  Ck>lambas.  Antigua,  an  island 
litOe  less  fertile  than  Jamaica,  though  withaut  a  single 
spring  of  water*,  was  called  Xaymaca  by  its  native 
Charaibes.  This  circumstance  might  seem  to  prove 
an  afl&nity  between  the  Indian  and  Charaibean  Ian-* 
gUBges :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Columbus  ob** 
tained  tiie  name  of  Antigua  from  the  same  Indians 
who  contiaaed  with  him,  and  had  applied  it  to  Ja-i 
maica^  and  who  would  have  applied  the  same  ex* 
pression  to  any  other  fertile  land  they  saw.  Indeed> 
it  appears  that  the  Indian  language  possessed  few 
definite  or  proper  names ;  for  when  Columbus  first 
visited  the  shores  of  Cuba,  the  natives  called  the 
island  by  that  name.:  but  on  his  next  voyage  thither^ 
they  called  it  Bayatiquiri  ft 

^  See  Note  XXXL 

t  Hist  Gcsn,  des  Voyages,  torn,  zviii.  p.  19.  A  late  author, 
gives  to  America  ooe  thousaad'  two  hundred  aud  sixty  four  lan*- 
guages. 
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M&y  t,  Api^rdaching  the  shore  in  a  seoih^Mat 
^^^'^'  '  course  from  thef  eastern  pokt  of  Guba^4e 
named  the  Jieadlaad  he,  first  .eneottoitered^  S«iia 
MaiWy  from  the  name  of  \m  fijiist  ship.  Hie  nu^ 
meroiis^  canoes  which  came  off  to  meei  hm,-^swe 
Ck)lumbus  the  fost  inteU^ence  that  Jaaonaica*  iMs 
thickly  inhabited :  but  some  boots;  whioh  he-  would 
have  sent  in  to  obtain  somidings  ia  what  m  now 
called  Port  MJaria^  met  \ntk  a  large  body  of  armed 
Indiai^^  who  seemed  determined  to  oppose  a  land* 
ing.  With  no  better  success  they  attempted  <  to 
e&ct.  their  purpose  of  taking  possession  of.  .ihe 
isbnd  in  another  harbour^  which  he  catted  OraCia* 
beca ;  and  annoyed  by  such  barbarity^  several  oan* 
non,  or  arbaletes,  were  discharged*  The  Indians, 
seeing  some  of  their  companions  fall^  became  less 
daring;  conciliation  was  the  consequenoe,  presients 
were  interchanged,  and  the  country  was  formaOy 
added  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  Spanish  >crQwii< 
Remaining  amongst  the  astonished  natives  for  th§ 
space  of  ten  days^  on  the  18th  the  discoverers,  opasfaed 
along  in  a  westerly  direction ;  but  a  kaf&ing  wind 
obliged  the  admiral  jto  stand  across  to  Cuba ;  when 
he.  resolved  upon  asc^rtainupig  whether  that  laige 
tract  of  country  w^^  an  island,  or  a  part  of  that 
continent  which  he  was  seeking. 

On  the  22d  of  the  following  month,  while. istiU 
cmising  in  boisterous  weather,  he  again  approached 
the  shores  of  Jamaica  from  CSape  de  la  Cruz  in  Cuba. 
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"Bien  it  m9&,  tlMtt,  accofding  tcv  Oldmixon^  he  gave  to 
the  kiand  the  mme  of  St.  Ja^o  *,  which  that  author 
Mys  it  bas  mmoQ  retained  in  Jamaica,  the  augmenta- 
tive of*  lames*  That  he  bestowed  the  appellation, 
loigiit  probably  be  the  case ;  for  St.  Jago  was  the 
patioB*  of 'Spain,  and' therefore  very  likely  to  have 
lent*  his  name  to  the  discovered  land :  especially  as  it 
was  the  war-cry  of  (he  Spaniards^  who,  being  here, 
for  the  fiist  time,  opposed  in  their  landings  had  doubt- 
less used  it ;  bnt  that  it*  was  retained  in  the  shape  of 
any  AngliciMi,  is  a  gross  mistake.  Acosta  called  it 
Jamaycqoe,  and  Benzo^  Jamsdca^  nearly  a  century 
before'  It  was  thought  of  by  any  English  adventu- 
rers. 

ColninibU^  now  again  -  coasted  along,  in  the  same 
direction-  as  before :  but  a  heavy  swell  forbad  his 
lan^^.  He  ascertained,  however,  pretty  accu- 
nfaefyi  the  dimensions  of  the  Isle,  which  he  could  not 
hftve  effected  had  he  not  doubled  the  west  end  of  it, 
and  beat  to  windward  along  the  south  side.  As  it 
was  t)n  the  22nd  of  June  that  he  made  the  land  some- 
Aog.  «d,  ^here  about  Rio  Bueno,  and  not  until  the 
•^^-  20tfi'  of  August  that  he  reached  San  Mi- 
gaA,  now  Cape  Tiburon,  it  is  very  probable  that 
during'  this  Interval  of  thirty-nine  days,  on  which  all 
historians  are  silent,  he  was  employed  in  this  survey ; 
for  he  observes  that,  the  weather  continuing  stormy, 
he  cnused  finst  in  a  westerly  direction ;  when,  other 
winds/  arising;  he  resolved  to  steer  eastward,  towards 

•  See  Note  XXXII* 
Vol.  I.  ^ 
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Hispanidla.  He  had  met  with  iid  encoUmgement  to 
land>  though  he  observed  many  excelletit  harbotihii 
with  evely  appearance  of  a  vast  populatioii,  fiOtd  it 
was  not  until  eight  years  afterwards  that  We  heat*  aily 
thing  more  of  Jamaica. 

AD.         On  the  14th  of  July,  1502,  Coluitabtis  oa 

'*^^*     his  fourth  voyage,  sailed  from  Port  Ya* 

quimo>  now  Aquin,  near  St.  Louii^,  in  Hispaniola, 

intending  to  pursue  his  course  towards  Terra-firma. 

He  therefore  again  approached  Jamaica  i  but  cbii- 

trary  winds  and  strong  currents  droVe  him  amongst 

the  Archipelago  called  the  Jarditi  de  la  Reyna,  dil 

the  coast  of  Cuba ;  and  eventually  compelled  him  to 

take  shelter  in  the  little  isle  which  the  Indians  called 

Guanaja,  ftow  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Still  no  European  settlement  had  been  formed  oit 

AD.     these  shores ;  nor  was  it  till  the  following 

1508.     yggjj,  ^jjg^^  Columbus  again^  for  the  fourth 

titti^,  bent  his  course  hither.  His  visit  was  theti  one 
of  compulsion.  With  his  son  and  brotile^,  and  tWo 
ships,  on  his  .return  from  his  disastrous  fexpeditiotl 
to  Veragua,  he  was  driven  by  foul  iVeather .  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Indian  settlement  of  Maxaca ,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  imperfectly  repaired 
his  shattered  vessels,  and  put  to  sea  again.  The  leaksj 
however,  increased,  and  in  a  sinking  state  he  was 
forced  from  his  course  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Ja-» 
maica ;  in  an  unfrequented  spot  where  he  could  obtain 
neither  water  nor  provisions,  Oilce  more^  tiienj  he 
was  driven  out  to  sea  \  add  the  trad^-wind  dhviag  him 
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€eiyed  a  shallow  bay^  whichi  with  the  gratitude  of  a 
itonti>-beaten  mariner,  h^  named  Santa  Gloria ;  and 
fit  Ann's  bay  still  marks  the  memorable  i^ot.  Here 
the  exhausted  seamen  ran  their  sinking^  Wrecks  ashore 
to  save  themselves.  Protected  by  a  teef  of  rocks, 
tb6  two  vessels  were  lashed  together  With  timbers^ 
and  an  awning  erected  over  the  united  decks  ajf^ 
forded  shelter  to  the  weary  Crews  •.  The  shore  was 
quickly  thronged  by  the  astonished  natives,  who 
Aid^ed  down  from  a  village  on  the  neighbouring 
iwigfats.  They  soon  learnt,  and  srtipplied  the  wants 
rfthieb'  visitors  \  and  A  little  rivnlet  flowed  past  theif 
stranded  ships  to  allay  their  thirst.  For  ft  glass 
bead^  the  Indians  gave  a  cake  of  cassava  t  and  th^u* 
most  valued  treasntiss  were  an^ously  exchanged  fof 
a  bell*  The  heighbonrhood  was  fruitfah  the  inha- 
bitants ^mple^  friendly,  and  kindi  Yet  to  preserve 
timt  harmony  which  was  vital  to  the  etidstence  of  ther 
tteedy  S^niards^  their  admiral  Immediately  esta- 
blished rigid  regulations,  and  strict  discipline.  Find* 
ing  that  there  remained  no  hopes  of  refitting  his 
ddps,  he  resolved  upon  acquainting  Ovand6,  tiie 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  with  his  wretched  situation  • 
and  to  desitie  Carvajal^  his  agent  there^  to  send  a 
Vessel  to  his  assistance  with  all  speed*  This,  how- 
cff^r,  was  an  nndertaking  fnll  of  danger.  Nearly 
two  hundred  leagues  separated  him  firom  the  capital 
rf  the  Western  Isles ;  and  he  had  nothirig  but  thto 

*  See  Herrera,  luid  Life  of  Columbus,  cbap.  89. 
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firaii  cMoes  purcha^  from  the  natives,  in  which  t<> 
attempt  flie  despemte  voyage.  The  litde  rock  of 
Navosa  could  affi>rd  the  only  resting-place ;  and  the 
eonrse  was  directly  against  th6  prevailing  wind*  The 
case»  however,  was  ui^ent ;  and  Diego  Mendez,  the 
se^^taty  to  the  sqaadron,  undertook  the  enterprise ; 
HI  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  Genoese  named  FleskL 
These  intrepid  mariners  embarked  in  two  canoes, 
each  fhmished  with  six.  Castilians  and  ten  Indians : 
Mendez  instructed  to  make  the  best  ol  his  way  to 
Spain  with  a  Memorial  to  the  King  ^ ;  Fieski  with 
orders  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Ovando^  and  to  return 
quickly  with  such  asinstance  as  he  could  obtain  from 
Oarvajal. 

Columbus  accompanied  them  as  fiur  as  the  norths 
east  point  of  the  island,  apprehendmg  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  in  those  districts  which  he  had  niot 
visited*  From  thence  they  took  their  departure 
with  the  fervent  prayers  of  their  disconsdate  com- 
rades. In  about  five  days  they  safely  reached  Gcqpe 
TIberon,  after  resting  a  few  hours  upon  the  barren 
lock  of  Navasa. 

The  admiral  returned  to  Santa  Gloria^  where  he 
was  attacked  with  the  gout,  which  confined  him  to 
his  bed.  Disease  broke  out  amongst  his  crews,,  and 
they  would  inevitably  have  sunk  under  accumulated 
afflictions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  benevolence  of  the 
geaerons^  Indians.  The  idea  of  being  abandoned 
in  a  savage  ckmntry,  and'doomfed  never  again  to'see 
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Hmr  native  land^  was  too  mudb  for  Gastiliaiit  piicb 
or  patience.  When  the  last  hopes  of  Fieaki's  retttiiB 
had  failed  th^n,  and  «x  long  months  had  ^elapwd 
without  any  tidings  of  relief*  theor  wearied  iRiagi^ 
nations  suggested  tlie  most  injurious  snspidons  of 
their  admiral ;  and  they  beliered  that  Ovando>  who 
they  knew  was  his  bitter  enemy^  would  leaee  tfaeoi 
all  to  perish  there. 

Jan.  s,  ^  ^  ^^  ^f  January^  the  disaffected 
^^^'  crews  assembled  in  arms*  headed  hy^ 
two  brothers  Porras ;  the  one  a  commander^  the  other 
the  military  treasurer.  The  elder  Porras,  rushing  into 
the  cabin  of  the  sick  Admiral^  chained  him  with  betng 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  His  mild  remon^ 
strance  would  have  satisfied  the  most  captious;  but 
the  monster^  whose  sister  was  the  mistress  of  a 
ixywerfiil  courtier  at  home,  pi^sumed  upon  his  in- 
tnrest  there,  and  openly  raised  the  standcurd  of 
revolt ;  seducing  the  sailors  to  join  him,  and  pn»- 
posing  to  sacrifice  Colundbus  to  the  hatred  of  OvaodcK 
Bartholomew  Columbus  placed  himself,  with  a  p&e 
in  his  hand,  upon  a  narrow  beam  which  served  bb  a 
comsHmication  with  the  vessdl  in  which  his  brother 
was  confined,  and  opposed  their  passage  aoxMSs  it. 
A  parley  was  the  consequence,  conc^atory  measures 
were  adopted,  and  Porras  retired :  but  it  was  tmly 
to  seize  the  ten.  canoes  which  the  Admiral  had  beea 
preparing,  and  to  embark  in  them  witb  his  ba^ad  ^ 
base  ooBspirat^MS.  Few  were  left  .with  Columbui^ 
except  his  particqlfo'^fnendsifuul  the  m^  Tl^ese 
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irimaiqed  &iihful  to  hia  oMse  and  obediaat  to  hi* 
oommaadfi*  The  retids  punuied  thetr  coorte  akmg 
thd  fii&r^to  the  east  i9»d  of  the  blfttid]  with  wlnub 
route  their  late  excursion  had  made  some  of  them 
aequainied.  They  landed  eaeh  aight^  {duuderiiig 
tiie  Indiaiis^  or  urging  them  to  rue;  and  destroy 
tiieir  helpless  admiral.  Arrived  at  the  pmat*  tiiey 
attempted  to  stand  across  to  Hispafdola :  bgt  thebr 
finail  canoes  were  unequal  to  the  voyage,  and  to 
pdieve  them^  in  a  heavy  sea,  they  oast  overboard 
their  baggage^  with  the  unfortunate  Indians  whom 
they  had  forced  on  board  to  paddle  them.  IIm 
fMm  increased^  and  they  were  obliged  to  return^ 
Hey  then  waited  for  more  fiivourable  weath^^  dis» 
parsing  themselves  through  the  neighbouring  viU 
lages^  and  dealing  destructimi  on  all  around  them* 
Sii:  weeks  afterwards  fhey  repeated  the  attempt,  an4 
were  again  repulsed  by  the  unwilling  elementsi; 
They  were  then  oompeUed  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
as  impracticable,  not  doubting  but  that  Meode^ 
and  Fieski  bad  both  perished;  and,  distressed  for 
pvDvisbns^  they  wandered  about  the  ipland^  plunden- 
ing  the  uhforiuoate  natives^  and  living  t^ptm.  the 
spoil* 

^Columbus  was  now  reduced  to  the  extrnmsfy  of 
depending  solely  on  the  g«merosity  of  &a  Indians 
for  his  daily  subsistence.  Ifis  Eoropeaoi  i«Ai|Mf<^^ 
inres,  wherewith  he  had  bartered^  wene  neaily  ets- 
pended^  and  his  prospeets  of  r^tef  almost  hopdessi 
-A  strict  discipline,  ta&eaed  fay  Us  6wn  UAWBarM 
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attBQtbiiK  find  ptmntal  soUdtiide,  hsd  piwerFod  hvr 
nipqy  ^moogat  hi«  rem^iniQg  people ;  Mxxd,  wWe  hi» 
aoMty  iiiew9  lasted^  hp  had  rqceived  npthuig  from 
fte  native  without  payioent ;  their  coQtributioQs  had 
ibmfton  hem  voluntary  aud  abundant.  S^t?  acr 
onotontod  as  thay  wara»  to  provide  only  for  their 
daily  wants,  these  warm-hearted  people  found  tl^eir 
own  reaourcea  fast  filing,  and  they  ceased  to  supply 
their  strange  guests  who  had  already  drawn  so 
largely  upon  their  little  stores.  The  ravages  cowr 
mitted  by  the  mutineers*  who  were  ranging  with 
wild  fury  throughout  the  island^  at  length  irritated 
Aem,  and  they  withdrew  from  their  village  of  May m^ 
MeluBg  refoge  in  the  interior*  and  leaving  the 
wretebed  Spaniards  to  their  miserable  fate*  Thus 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  Columbus  saw>  with 
iM^ielesa  deapondenoy,  the  rafiid  approach  of  death, 
in  its  moat  lingering  and  cruel  shape. 

In  this  emergency,  he  conceived  the  memorable 
eKpadieht.  of  playing  upon  the  credulous  simpdiioity 
of  the  fugitive  islanders.  He  was  aware  of  an  ap- 
proadiing  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  use  might  be  made  of  aa  imposing  a  phe- 
nomenon to  bring  the  superstitious  fbgitives  to  terms. 
On  the  plea  of  having  some  interesting  commiuucation 
to  make,  he  succeeded  in  recaUing  them  to  a  confer^ 
enoe.  Having  upbraided  them  with  their  cruel  de- 
sertion^ he  assured  them  that  he  was  under  the  pro- 
taclioa  of  a  Qod  who  would  imdoubtedly  avenge,  iti; 
aad  thai  the  comnenoemeAt  of  their  sufferings  would 
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he  Ihe  imnmcjjaie  Ipss  of  ibeir  ivvomie  fkimei,  -At 
i^oon;,  whiohy  he  Md  tbem»  wauU^  thet  nigHi'ba 
sbiioudf^ .  in  Uood,  and  gradttaHy  extiBgiwlmL 
TIpia  eoUpse  commaaced ;  >tiie  mqoti  aasumed  itstdaik 
aad, frightful  hue;  ivhile  tbe  IndianB  fdl  prostittU 
wd :  ottered  the  most  tenifio  shrieks.  CalumbtBy  to 
give  ^ect  to  the  fruitful  stratagem^  was  loi^  deaf 
tp^  tiieir  load  euireaties^  and  penitent  submuMOn. 
At  length  he  withdrew  to  hia  oabin^  to  interoede  £»* 
them ;  and  reappeared  with  the  emargiag  moon^  a 
Qoavincing  proof  of  the  efElcaey  of  his  interoesaon^ 
and  that  they  would  be  spared  as  long  aa  Ihay 
brought  food  to  those  who  worshipped  so  pawerM 
a  Deity*  From  that  night  nothing  was  fefiiaed  to 
the  Christians ;  while  the  slightest  offenoe  was  aediv 
Jously  avoided  by  the  abject  islanders^.        . 

This  succour  was  the  more  opportune,  as  a  nev^ 
conspiracy  had  just  then  disdosed  itself  amongst  the 
wretched  crews  at  Santa  Gloria.  The  surgeon, 
named  Bemardi,  and  his  two  assistants, '  Yillatora 
and  Zamora,  had  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  sick  beneath  theircaie ;  and  these wnetdies 
menaced  the  lives  of  Columbus  and  his  brotheh 
At  this  eventfiil  moment  a  sail'  appeared  in  the 
offing*  and.  sanguine  hopes  of  relief  united' all  parties 
in  one  universal  sentiment .  of  gratitude  fw  tbor 
approaching,  'deliveranoe ;  but' it  came  osiy  to  .mode 
their  :hopes,  aml>  insult  them- in  their  ^U^tr^ssi  Hie 
.eaptain.,'  Diego  d^Escdbar^  had  vheen-  aelactoclL.ftr 
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mk  tuimim  tmhmefyy  as  Hie  pefnoMl-  enemy  of 
€Sduk»bu6/>by  \fhoBe  octtrtc^nee  he  had  been  cM>n- 
dmyMd'^o  deaitii  fw  a  mutitiy  in  Hispaniola.  Hts 
urdbiB)  were^  tiiat  he  should  not  visit  the  wrecks,  nor 
iildd  -afljr  ooflferenee  with  the  admiral  or  his  people ; 
but  thiit  he  shoidd  reconnoite^  his '  situation^  deliver 
what  he  was  charged  with,  and  return  forthwith* 
I  Escobar  executed  his  oommission  wiHi  the  brutal 
ejtactitude  which  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
aoan.  He  anchored  outside  the  reef,  and^  in  a  boat^ 
approadied  the  wreck  on  which  the  admiral  lived. 
When  within  hail,  he  cast  overboard  a  barrel  of 
pVQfvisioiis,  and  \yne  of  wine ;  and  then^  ordering 
Ciokrrabiis  to  be  summoned^  told  him,  that  the 
governor-general  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
misfortunes ;  had  no  power  to  relieve  him ;  but 
fae|^|ed  he  would  accept  the  supply  which  he  sent, 
aaa  maik  of  his  personal  esteem.  He  rowed  back 
tf>  his*  ship,  and  waited  for  the  admiral's  reply.  It 
eontained  a  fiuthful  picture  of  his  wretched  situation^ 
-with  tlttnks  for  the  good  intentions  of  Ovando; 
altfaoiigh  he  had  received  such  proof  of  their  in- 
fidflltty^ 

■On  the  departure  of  Escobu-i  the  evil  effects  of 
his  kisalting'  visit  became  apparent ;  for  the  remain^ 
m§  crew^  perodiving  the  indignities  to  which  their 
Adniral  wtas  subjected^  nattunally  concluded  that  the 
-dfttoign.'OfijQvandoiwasito  leave  him^  and  all  who 
j»94iq$e<l  )hisiiwiBe^>t0  pensb^  without. relief  or  even 
further  P9tic9f    {feiowdtjOieaBs  once  more  to  calm 
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he  jphQuld  spccped  in  quellirig  the  mut^iy  of  Porra9» 
i^y  with  his  kwless  bwd^  hmd  ag^a  vfemA&mA 
ihrougb  the  interior  |q  the  nei^hbouriQg  hills  of 
Sstntft  Gloris^,  This  rebd»  teduoed  at  length  to  the 
^trewitjr  of  di^tre&sf,  had  the  insolence  to  devtand 
a  share  pf  the  aqanty  supply  whiph  Colfunbiis  had 
received ;  and^  with  taunting  insults^  threatened  to 
pQSsesfs  hin9self  of  it  fay  foree.  He  aeoased  the 
adn^ml  of  witphcraft ;  and  suepeeded  in  persuading 
his  followers^  that  the  appearance  of  Escobaff^s  Yea- 
sel  was  but  the  delusion  of  the  black  art,  and  the 
e^ct  of  sorcery. 
To  ea^ecute  his  insulting  threats,  he  adTanced  to  the 
May  20,  heights  on  which  tibie  village  of  Ifayma 
^^-'  stood.  From  thepoe  he  gained  a  Yiew  of 
the  two  wrecks  which  affordsd  sdielter  to  his  intended 
Tictim,  and  prepared  to  force  him  in  his  retveal 
Columbus^  still  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  torments 
of  the  gout,  sent  his  brother^  with  fifty  men^  to  bring 
him  to  terms;  o&ring  a  free  pardon  to  sudi  as 
woidd  accept  it.  Hie  mutineers  gave  them  no  time 
to  make  the  proposition ;  but  attacked  the  aqaioabie 
bearens  of  it  with  desperate  fiiry.  Bai4holomew 
withstood  the  onset ;  and  his  party,  by  the  fcrst 
five,  killed  six  of  them.  The  elder  Porras^  now 
hopeless  and  desperate^  rushed  npoti  bim,  and  by 
one  stroke  cleaved  asunder  his  buckler ;  but '  hi& 
mope  powerful  antagonist  seized  hiito  mthoUt  k 
blow,  hdd  him  his  pmotter,  and  pirt  the  rest  to 
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fl^^,  Thfi  ^mmi  agdia  owed  bia  life  to  {be 
l^Mpi^ij^  of  Us  brother;  iof  it  appeared  that  the 
reMiiittd  bound  ibetaaelves^  by  au  o^th,  to  sacrifioe 
Urn  to  thw  fury  ilwt  »igbt.  ea  one  gmlty  of  witebi 

Tb^  #i9t  £i]rq>een  blood  which  was  shed  in  the 
New  World  by  Enropew  handsj  thus  stained  the 
virgin  soil  of  Jamaica;   and,  drawn  in  a  contest 
between  those  whom  thfe  Indian  spectat(»%  had  oon- 
oeived  tp  be  mvinpible,  it  could  not  but  tend  to 
deprepiate  them  in  their  estimation.    It  cost  but  the 
tile  of  one  nian  to  the  yintoFs,  though  aeveral  were 
daqperately  wounded ;  and  the  ma!tre-d'h6tel  of  the 
admiral  eventually  di^d  of  the  injuries  he  had  re«- 
Mived.'    Ledeapiai  his  favourite  pilpt,  was  left  as 
dead  npoi)  the  field  of  skinqisb ;  but  the  Indians,  led 
}jif  their  euniosity  to  exanune  whether  th^r  strange 
yisiterii  whom  they  had  considered  as  beings  of 
aRQtber  woiid>  could  indeed  be  injured,  probed  his 
wounds  with  tb^ir  fingers^    This  oecasioned  &e  pain 
whidi  restored  the  suspended  powers  of  animation ; 
wbilp  the  ppercipg  shrielf  which  the  sufferer  uttered, 
effectually  relieved  him  from  the  presence  of  his  ten- 
fi^  ipABeolxm, 

The  day  afler  thi9  allair^  all  the  mutineers  who 
bad  PS0«9)9d  the  sword,  sought  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  ^pmfielves  at  the  admiral's  feet,  md,  by  a 
flal^a  oath)  bound  themselves  to  future  fidelity,  and 
strict  (rf^edieiloe^f     He  rdoeived  them  with  ope* 
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arms^  exacting*  only  that  Porras>  their  mis^ttulMl 
chief,  should  remain  in  chsubs  i  and  that^  as  long*  as 
they  continued  upon  the  island,  tiiey  should  recdi^ 
a  captain  Vfhom  he  would  appoint;  under  whose  cotii* 
mand  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  establish  tliem-^ 
delves  where  they  pleased,  and  gain  their  suppk)ri  by 
the  barter  of  such  articles  as  he  could  afford  them 
from  his  little  store. 

From  this  period  until  the  end  of  June  he  con«- 
tinned  to  suffer  all  the  torments  of  lingering  suspense, 
iscanty  subsistence,  and  disappointed  hope.  At 
length,  however,  Diego  de  Salcido,  whom  he  had 
despatched,  during  the  late  disturbances,  to  urge 
Ovando  to  assist  him,  appeared  with  a  ship  expressly 
equipped;  and  it  happened  that  the  two  vessels; 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mendez  and  Fieski,  btit 
whose  departure  had  been  retarded  by  the  machina^ 
tions  of  the  governor,  arrived  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  terminated  the  tedious  and  eventM  oaptitity 
of  Columbus ;  who  collected  his  scattered  crew, 
and,  on  the  28th  of  June,  bade  adieu  to 
'"-'  "•  an  island  which  he  was  destined  never  more 
to  see.  ' 

A.D.  Its  native  inhabitants  were  nowleft  to  ike 

^^^*  ,  enjoyment  of  their  few  last  days  bf  cSlta  re- 
pose and  peaceful  obscurity.  They  were  not  again 
visited  until  three  years  after  the  dealh  of  their  disco- 
verer ;  when  the  court  of  Spain,  dividing  the  Dorien 
^vernment  between  Alfonzo  d'Ojeda  and  Diego 
Nicuessa,  authorised  them^  jointly  and  severally,  to 
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make  what  use  they  pleased  of  the  unoccupied  isla}]i4 
of  Janiaica^  which  was  the  nearest  to  their  territories^ 
and  might  be  to  them  a  fertile  garden,  from  whence 
they  Qould  draw  their  provisions,  and  force  their 
slaves.  The  wretched  bladders  immediately  per- 
ceived, theu*  cruel  fate^  and  found  the  iron  yoke  of 
meraless  oaptivily  set  hard  upon  them.  They  were 
bestowed  upon  rival  chieftains,  without  law  to  appro-» 
priate^  or  restraint  to  protect  them*  The  contending 
interests  of  their  powerful  oppressors  were  visited 
upon  their  devoted  heads :  their  villages  were  laid 
waste ;  their  cadques  murdered ;  and  their  children 
borne  away  in  endless  captivity  to  the  mines.  Such 
as  were  fortunate  enoi^h  to  escs^e  their  pursuers^ 
fled  to  the  mountains,  or  secreted  themselves  in  the 
reoesses  of  their  tangled  forests ;  and  there,  in  caves 
or  huts>  they  lingered  out  a  miserable  existence,  till 
dealh  pnian  end  to  their  sufferings. 

This  foreign  participation  of  an  island  wjAoh 
owed  its  discovery  to  his  father,  whose  memorable 
misfortunes  there  had  rendered  it  peculiarly  dear  to 
Um,  cduld  not  but  be  galling  to  the  filial  feelings  of 
Diego  Columbus^  who  at  that  moment  was  embark-i 
ing  as  Admiral  of  the  Indies^  with  his  wife  and 
brother^  for  the  colony  of  San  Dommgo  *«  Circum-' 
sti^nce^,  howeyer>  compelled  him  to  dissemble ;  and 
he  resoly^  to  await  the  issue  pf  the  expedition  which 

♦"Hfeireni,'  L  7,  c.  7,  Hist.  G€n.  des  Voyages,  torn,  xnii, 
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Ojeda  and  Nietiessa  were  tiben  preparing)  to  take 
poaseflfiton  cf  their  new  continental  territories^  ete 
he  asserted  his  prior  claim  to  Jamaica.  The  oppor« 
timity  soon  offered :  for  these  riral  goveraofs  had 
not  been  long  appointed^  before  iheitf  respective 
lights  engaged  them  in  serious  altercation.  The  di^* 
vision  of  Jamaica  caused  their  first  disputed  There 
the  admiral  stept  between  theih  and  asserted  hid  m^ 
perior  claim4  And  he  outsttipj^ed  them  both  by 
seiiding  Jnan  d'Esquimelj  with  seventy  nien^  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  and  to  form  a  settlement  on 
the  spot  which  his  father's  riiipwredk  had  rendered 
sacred  to  his  affectionSi  Ojeda  was  bdd  and  Btinmg* 
He  threatened  that  if  he  found  £squittidi  in  Jamaica^ 
he  would  have  his  head :  but  Esquimel  found  the 
moment  of  victory  and  revenge.  The  rival  gover- 
tiers  sailed  on  their  respective  missions ;  andalthough 
Esquimel  weighed  anchor  at  the  sanie  time,  he  ridver 
mcQtintered  them  in  the  Island  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  disputes  i  but  quietly  took  possession 
of  it  about  the  end  of  November. 

He  landed  at  8anta  Gloriui  and  immediately  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  government  on  the  banks  ^  the  i^att 
rivulet  there ;  above  which,  on  the  side  Of  a  wooded 
mountain^  still  remained  the  Indian  village  of  Maymft« 
t)iegb  Columbus  had  desired  him  tcV  name  the  settle-^ 
tnent  Seviila  Nue^a  ;  to  commemorate  the  stioeest^ 
fttl  termination  of  his  suit  against  the  crown^  which 
had  then  been  recently  decided  in  the  council  of  the 
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Indies :  and  soon  aftet  he  settt  his  bix)thef  Ferdinatid 
to  foiind  a  monastei^,  and  assist  in  the  establiriitneni 
rf  tiie  colony. 

Xjo.  I^  tibd  ineaAtime  the  Miseaitiage  of  Oje-> 
**^^-  <lA*a  continental  expedition  had  t^duoed  that 
advecfturer  to  the  last  ejiLtremily.  On  his  disastrotii  re- 
tain to  Hispaniola  With  the  wreok  of  his  forded^  he  ifv^as 
test  Upon  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  reduced  to  implore  the 
ilid  of  an  enemy  who  might  smile  at  his  distress,  tie 
si^licated  assistance  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica: 
tiie  man  wlK)se  head^  in  the  pride  of  power,  he  had 
threatened  to  take ;  and  Pietre  d'Ordas^  his  mested- 
gWi  reached  New  Seville  with  letters  to  Esquimel, 
prayitig  faiiii  not  to  abandon  him  in  his  misfortunes. 
It  was  a  tempting  opportunity  for  Esquimel  to  be 
fevenged  on  hitn^  but  he  was  too  generous  to  take 
idvadllagci  of  it :  and  immediately  despatched  a  vessel 
to  the  assistance  of  his  rivals  under  the  orders  of 
t^mphile  dd  Narvaeij  Tlie  timely  succour  arrived ; 
the  governor  of  Jamaica^  nobly  forgetful  of  the  in« 
stdts  he  had  received^  welcomed  the  unfortunate 
dii^iam  to  his  colony,  treated  him  as  hi&  equal  in 
the  government ;  and>  after  a  feW  days  repose^  pn>< 
vided  him  with  the  means  of  returning  to  Hispa* 
Idola. 

Hie  splendour  of  San  Dommgo,  the  cradle  of  the 
Spanish  settlements^  graced  as  it  was  by  the  presence 
ttf  royal  bloody  had  ilow  attained  its  meridian  heights 
Amount  the  numerous  attendants  who  composed  the 
Btiite  of  the  Yiceitine^  were  noatty  of  the  offlfc^  and 
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nobility  of  the  court  of  Spain^  both  male  and,  female. 
Fetes  and  marriages  took  place  every  day :  thg  mines; 
poured  forth  their  golden  treasures  at  the  expeose  q^ 
Indian  life ;  commerce  flourished ;  new  settlemenl^, 
were  multiplied ;  and  many  of  the  admiral's  frien^ 
hearing  of  the  luxuriant  beauties  of  Jamaica^  or  ex- 
pecting places  and  privileges  in  his  favourite  c^d(^y> 
came  with^  or  followed  Esquimel  hither.  Bringing; 
with  them  the  refinements  of  taste,  and  the  means^ 
of  displaying  it,  they  assisted  in  the  foundation .  of 
Sevilla  Nueva,  whose  fame  long  attested  its  superi- 
ority over  every  other  which  has  since  been  built 
here*  In  their  dress^  their  tables,  their  houses,  and 
their  furniture^  they  are  said  to  have  united  pvery 
refinement  of  conveniency  and  of  elegance:  .what-" 
ever,  in  short,  could  soothe  Castilian  pride,  or  gratify 
unbounded  sensuality,  was  to  be  found  in  that  city 
whose  only  vestiges  are  now  to  be  traced^in  the 
luxuriant  cane-fields  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
Seville. 

xjy^  From  the  prompt  assistance  which  Esqui^ 
^j^^*-  mel  was  enabled  to  send  tp  Ojeda  sq  soojn 
after  he  obtained  possession  of  the  Island,  w:e  may  co^-^ 
elude  that  its  conquest  had  cost  him  but  little.  After  a 
slight  resistance  on  the  part  of  those  who  remembered 
too  well  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  Spa- 
niards five  years  before,  when  they  found  that  he  was 
now  come,  not  to  carry  then(i  oflF,  but  .to  settle^ 
amongst  them,  the  Indians  perceived  the  hojpeless- 
ness  of  all  opposition ;  and^  naturally  inclined  to  the 
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peaceable  occupations  of  flidir  rude  agriculture,  they 
passively  retired  into  the  interior,  or  submitted  to 
the  service  of  their  Christian  invaders;  assisting 
them  in  the  cultivation  of  their  provisions,  and 
clothing  them  with  the  manufactured  produce  of  their 
native  cotton. 

Although  the  Spaniards  changed  the  name   of 
their  new  town  from  Sevilla  Nueva  to  Sevilla  d'Oro  *, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  natives  having  brought 
gold  to  them,   yet  it  seems  there  was  no  great 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  ever  found  here ;  and 
probably  the  gold,  thus  commemorated^  consisted 
merely  of  the  Indian  ornaments  of  dress, — temporary 
contributions,  which  the  flushed  conquerors  would 
know  but  too  well  how  to  exact.     The  cotton,  how- 
ever, which  was  celebrated  for  its  quality,  as  well 
as  its  abundance,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
mercaflttle  speculators  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  natives  already  possessed  the  art  of  manufactur- 
ing it ;  and  the  Spaniards,  for  whom  they  worked^ 
found  it  the  most  profitable  article  of  trade,  as  long 
as  Indian  life  was  preserved  to  cultivate  it.     The 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  European  cattie  occa- 
sioned by  the  luxuriant  and  well-watered  pasturages 
of  vir^n  soil  around  their  town,  provided  another 
source  of  wealth;   and  to  it  was  soon  added  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  vine,  from  which  last  they  made 
a  talerable  species  of  claret.     Herrera  bears  testi- 
®opy  to  the  mild  government  of  Esquimel,   and 

*  Morreri,— Art.  Seville. 
Vou  I.  M 
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declares  that  he  brought  the  Indians  to  submissioii 
withoat  the  efiiision  of  blood;  so  that  the  colony 
rapidly  increased  in  extent,  and  rose  ia  proflqperity. 
All  the  Spanish  historians  commend  the  amiable 
qualities  of  this  first  governor  of  Jamaica ;  but  onhajK* 
pily  for  the  Indians  he  soon  died^  and  was  buried  «t 
Seville  d'Oro^  bequeathing  his  name  to  the  beautiful 
bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  which  he  had 
appropriated  as  his  own  estate^  and  fixed  on  as  an 
eligible  spot  for  ship-building.  Its  early  settlemeqi 
subsequently  changed  its  name  to  Old  Harbour. 
The  loss  of  such  a  man,  succeeded  as  he  was  by 
governors  of  a  widely*difikrent  character,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  tiie  prosperity  of  the  colony^  had  not 
Diego  Columbus^  and  his  Vicereine,  sometimes  en* 
livened  it  by  their  visits,  and  curbed  the  UoratiQiis^ 
ness  of  their  representatives.  Although  tjiie  appoint- 
ments Ihey  held  compelled  their  residence  at  San 
Domingo^  the  chief  seat  of  royal  authority  in  these 
seas,  yet  the  interest  they  took  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  favourite  isle,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  improvement.  Every  one  who  settled  at  SeviHe 
d'Oro  either  praised  their  munificence^  or  blessed 
their  charity.  Beneath  such  patronage  the  build* 
ings  still  proceeded  rapidly.  A  theatre  and  palaces 
arose,  and  many  noble  buildings  long  remained  the 
decayed  monuments  of  private  opulence  and  taste. 
j^  p  Ten  years  after  its  settlement,  the  colony 

15)9.     nmg^  Y^^y^  possessed  very  considerable  re- 
sources ;  for  we  find  Its  governor,  Francisco  de  Garay, 
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oqiup^ng  iktee  tbips  *,  mannad  by  two  hundred  and 
aevtnty  meiif  wider  the  ooflUQand  of  Pineda^  to  iakJo 
poaiession  of  a  territory  near  Panuqo  on  the  Main. 
'Jliia  Franciaoo  de  Garay  had  loag  been  in  HispaBiola* 
a  siiooesafiil  partner  of  the  celebrated  Disa,  in  work-; 
mg  the  mine  of  6t*  Christopher,  in  the  year  IdOO. 
Herrera  rekaiea  a  curious  anecdote  of  him  :-^While 
bieak&sting  one  momm^  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hayna>  one  of  his  slaves  accidentally  struck  his  pike 
into  the  ground  beside  him;  it  touched  something 
haid  and  sonorous^  which^  on  remo¥ing  the  earth, 
was  discovenpd  tp  be  a  mass  of  the  pvu«st  gold. 
Qasay,  transported  by  his  good  fortune,  killed  a 
hog,  and  roasted  it  whole  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metal>  boasting  that  he  ate  off  a  plate  more  valuable 
than  any  possessed  by  their  Catholic  Majesties. 
BcwadiUa,  the  governor,  purchased  it  for  the  King, 
and  it  was  found  to  weigh  three  thousand  six  hundred 
golden  crowns.  The  discovery  was  without  preoe* 
dent,  and  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  min«« ;  but  un« 
fortunately  this  great  natural  curiosity  went  where 
mueh  wealth  had  gone  before  it— the  ship  which 
flamed  it,  with  tw^ity  others  laden  with  the  precious 
metals,  was  lost  off  the  east  end  of  Hispan^ola,  and 
the  owws  of  all  perished. 

.  Hiis  good  fortune  of  Garay  raised  him,  however, 
into  notice,  and  emntually  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  Jamaica ;  whither  he  carried  his  insa- 
tiable avarice,  and  cruel  experience  in  the  manage- 

I    •  «  See  Note  XXaCVI. 
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mmA  of  Indkn  Slaves.  In  his  unsooceesfal  expedi- 
tbn  tothe  Main,  he  greatly  exceeded  the  power  of 
'bid' commfission.  Cortez,  with  whose  conquests  it 
rateirfered,  immediately  seized  seven  of  his  men; 
and  the*  rest  returned^  sick  and  dispirited,  to  teQ 
their  tale  to  the  disappointed  governor-  In  the  fol- 
lotving  year  he  again  aimed  at  the  usurpation  of  part 
of  the  continental  territories  which  Cortez  already 
occupied ;  and  sent  another  expedition  of  consid^- 
aWe  force  to  Panuco.  It  consisted  of  three  ships : 
the  first  commanded  by  Camargo,  with  sixty  men ; 
the  second^  which  carried  fifty  men,  was  commanded 
by  Diaz  de  Auz,  a  native  of  Arragon,  who  had  so 
signalized  himself  by  strength  and  prowess^  that  he 
alone  was  esteemed  a  host ;  and  the  third,  under  &e 
orders  of  Ramirez^  carried  forty  men  with .  arms, 
stores,  and  horses*.  No  better  success  attended 
this  second  attempt;  for  no  sooner  did  the  forces 
land,  than  the  indignant  Indians  forced  tiiem  back 
to  their  ships  in  disorder  and  dismay.  They  all  met 
again  at  Vera  Cruz ;  where  the  fame  of  Cortez,  who 
had  just  then  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  seduced 
them  from  their  less  fortunate  employer.  They  joined 
the  conquering  bands  of  Cortez,  and,  foraaking  the 
AD,  fortunes  of  the  unhidcy Garay,  afforded  a 
i««o.  very  seasonable  reinforcement  to  the  dimi- 
nished resources  of  his  successful  rival.  This  less  of 
what  cmistituted  the  flower  of  the  colony,  caused  a 


■^ . 


*  Sotis,  c.  0  y  -alsa  pa^  902 ;  .aiid'l]|»grcr<i»  dee^.  a*  1/  2^ 
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gvent  sensBtioa  at  Seville  d'Oro ;  and  the  aeyeie  fepjir 

mand  whiclt  Garay  s  ambitious  ioterfeitmoe  reqeiK0d 

A.P.      from  the  Emperor^  restrained  tbe  spirit  :qf 

^*'^-     foreign  enterprise^  yet  concentrated  tM  lejt 

fective  strength  of  the  settlers. 

The  dty  had  now  attained  a  sufficient  dc^pree  frf 
maturity  to  throw  off  scions  from  the  parent  stock. 
Some  of  its  most  enterprising  inhabitants  turned 
their  thoughts  to  larger  possessions  than  the  confined 
neighbourhood  of  Seville  could  afford  them.  Tliey 
followed  the  example  of  £squimel»  penetrated  the 
interior  woods^  and  on  the  southern  savannahs  se* 
lected  and  settled  their  own  estates.  Their  success 
encouraged  more,  and  two  new  towns  were  founded. 
To  one  of  these^  situated  on  the  bay  of  Blewfi/dds^ 
they  gave  the  name  of  Oristan ;  from  a  town  in  Sar- 
dinia, whioh»  as  well  as  Seville^  gives  a  title  to  the 
kings  of  Spain.  The  other  they  called  MeliUa — the 
site  of  which  has  been  involved  in  obscimty,  but 
which  was  undoubtedly  situated  where  Marthabrae 
now  stands^  and  received  its  name  from  a  small 
town  in  Barbary,  subject  to  the  same  crown. 

Tine  death  of  Diego  Columbus,  which  happened 
in  the  year  l&2dy  checked  these  improvements:*— 
many  (tf  his  friends,  who  had  been  protected  by  his 
power  from  the  arbitrary  acts  of  licentious  gover- 
norsy  now  losing  their  patron>  withdrew  fromt  Ja- 
maica^ and  the  i^irit  of  the  colony  immedial^y 
abated.  Don  Pedro  d'Esquimel,  the  governor  whom 
Las  GasasMstagmfttiosea  as  the  most  canel  oppressor  of 
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the  JaoMdea  ladiatin,  had  gtBBAf  reduoed  teir  tsmn^ 
\mt,  mA  tiMs^mti&y  the  diief  remureefii  of  tJie  oo^ 
Ion  J ;  while  other  oircumifirteiticies  60-operated  to  doud 
f^jy  the  rifting  prdBperitjr  of  Jas&iuca.  Hie 
1 588.  pVench  pirated^  allured  by  ihe  oputetioe  and 
bliAd  AVarib^  of  the  improvideiit  Spdtliards^  had  al- 
ready GommeTnced  that  desultory  species  df  warbro 
j^j)  which  Was  afterwards  carried  on  by  tiiera 
1580,  utider  tile  name  of  Flibustiers;  and  the 
northern  coafet  of  Jamaica  afforded  frequent  i!^il  to 
this  bold  band  of  corsairs.  Hie  consequence  was>  that 
the  setttement  of  Oristan  was  destroyed  m  its  infimey ; 
Melilla  Was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  built ;  and 
the  capital  itself  became  the  repeated  prey  of  a  law^ 
less  banditti.  Its  buildin^^  many  of  them  the  creation 
of  monastic  munificehce^  were  suspended^  its  trade 
interrupted^  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  tfere  not 
bound  by  office  to  the  selatt  of  government,  des^ted 
their  half-finished  walls  to  seek  a  safer  retreat  m  the 
southern  districts  of  the  isknd. 

The  settlement  of  Esquimel  was  not  considered 
sufficiently  distant  from  tiie  sea  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  alarmed  Castilians ;  stlthough  they  had  a  ready 
access  to  it  through  the  Pedro  district.  The  Indiaa 
suVannas  to  the  eastward  of  it  were  thought  more 
eligible :  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  spot  tliey  fised 
oa  should  have  a  direct  oommunieatioti  with  wh«t 
wa^  still  the  capital ;  and  the  stupendous  mountains 
whi(^  rise  in  that  part  of  the  iriand  seemed  to-  ibrbid 
tdl  hope  of  aecesBi    Tlie  occasion,  however,  was 
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urgent)  and  the  attempt  was  made.  Hie  frightened 
dtUBetis  of  Seville  asoehded  through  the  Itidiaii*  vil^ 
kge  of  Mayma>  and  there  diverged  from  the  path 
i^ch  led  through  Pedro  to  Esquimel^  penetrating 
fte  tangled  woods  of  the  interior  in  a  more  easterly 
direction.  They  climbed  the-  momitain  which  they 
darned^  ih>m  the  numerous  monkies  whose  haunts 
were  thus  disturbed,  Mmeica  ;  and^  from  the  summit 
of  a  stupendous  diff,  they  descended  the  threatening 
rooks  whose  aspect  suggested  to  their  African  slaves 
the  well-known  tJevil's  Mount  ♦.  From  their  eastern 
base  they  threaded  the  lowland  forests ;  and,  guided 
through  a  narrow  defile  by  the  course  of  an  impe^ 
tnous  river  which  forced  its  passage  between  the 
river  olifis^  they  again  beheld  luxuriant  plains  and  a 
tfifttant  ocean  before  them.  Here  the  banks  of  tk^ 
Rio  Gobre  offered  them  the  security  they  so  anxiously 
iougfat.  Ihey  found  a  vast  savanna  already  opened 
by  Indian  cultivation^  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
sea  to  guard  them  from  the  experienced  dang^B  of 
surprise^  with  a  defensible  pass  in  the  rear^  and  a 
stream  of  the  purest  water  flowing  through  rich 
meadoW».  Upon  a  gentle  slope  extending  to  its 
bed^  and  certainly  on  thi  very  spot  which  dear- 
bought  experience  had  taught  them  would  be  the 
most  fit  for  peaceable  possession,  they  commenced 
their  kbours  anew.  But  theif  resources  were  not 
now  as  whm>  beneath  the  powerful  auspices  of  their' 
ennobled  patron,  they  had  founded  their- first  capitid. 

*  See  Note  8XXV4L 
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4^^^ndQirin^  iband*  of  ;£righteaed  fiigsitLTes^  tiiey^lMiie 
^^tbrpalhad'ia  seouriti^^  aod  rudely  built  ihctr^Bin-^ 
ppz^ry; b|i^ :  while tou'  tilie  grassy  hwlks  not  the  ktver 
tbey  .r^ar^  the  flocks  which  fed-  ihenii  Tlie  iiregu* 
l^rity  of  ike  townteven  yet  beof^s  tedtimcmy  ie  this  its 
i^^precQedit^ibed  origin. 

. .  The  beai|ty  and  advantages  of  its  situadon  soon, 

hpwev^r^,  attractqd.maay  iababitants  fi!om  Seville  c-*«^ 

.  y^j),      the  solitary  settlement  coalesced  into  a  to*- 

^^^^'  lerable  town ;  and  a  square  was  laid  out  m 
the,  Spanish- American  fashion^  which  has  ever  £tt<toe 

A^0. .    remained.    The  seat  of  goverament  was 

^^^^*  soon  after  traosferred  thither»  and  a  nucleus 
was  thus. formed^  around  which  the  scattered  colonists 
w^re  speedily  concentrated  for  mutual  safety  and  sup* 
port.  Columbus  had  bestowed  the  name  of  .St.  Jago 
on  the  island ;  but  its  earliier  name  outlived  the  hal- 
lowed title.  The  vindictive  .Saint  was  o&nded  at  the 
n^glect^  and  its  first  city  fdil.  Superstition  therdbre 
suggested  the  conciliatpry  measure  of  .conferring  his 
n9.me.  upon  the  new  town :  the  savannas^  wbidi  dis- 
played  their  grassy  pride  around,  lent  their  aid  to  the 
necessary  completion  of  its  namq;  and  it  was  called 
Saint  Jago  4e  la  Vega^  or  Saint  Jago  of  thsrPlaiiis ; 
to  distinguiish  it  from  its  neighbouriog  capital ^  idaint 
Jago  de  Cuba. 

The  buildings  there  now  .rose. as  iapidly  as  those 

*  of  Seville  decayed.   .  A  safe  and.  cwfvenient  situation 

attracted  a  crowd  of  .settlers.:  their  labours .were^  re^ 

waardfid  by  the  ccmversien  of  the  neighbouring  ssj? 


w«] 
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into '8  pfffkluothre  distriet;  and  ih  iskt60i 
yeaiB'6dm>  ite  foundation,  the  town  was  *  ^teenield 
wciAhy  of  giving  a  eeoond  title  to  the  gnandsbn  Of 
the  nan  who  had  discovered  the  island  ^  and'  Cpened 
the  tii9a6iu9e8  of  the  New  World  to  the  inc^-easmg 
necessities  of  the  Old.     The  wars  raging*  between 
Charles.  V ^  and  -Henry  of  France,  the  Spaniards  in 
their. American  settlements  suffered  more  than  ever 
iwinthe  incursions  of  the  freebooters,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate dty  of  Seville  d'Oro  received  a  fatal  blow  from 
a«-flfiiriled'  attack  of  the  French  pirates^  who^  in  the 
year  1554  lazed  it  to  the  ground  *.     Bare  walls  and 
SQult>iiired  archways  alone  survived  the  loss  of  the 
iflbabitants,  afibrding  shelter  to  a  few  fishermen,  and 
a>  iMmvenient  resort  to  the  corsairs  of  Tortue.    The 
English  privateers  also  assisted  in  its  final  destruc- 
f^j,      tion«     Queen  Elizabeth  commenced  her 
'"«'•     reign  by  rejecting  the  matrimonial  offers  of 
FhUip  of  Spain;  and  although  war  did  not  break  out 
between  the*  two  crowns  until  the  year  1568^  she 
waS'SO^inoenaed  at  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
Hawkins  and  his  crew  had  been  treated,  that  she  em- 
braced all  masked  opportunities  of  retaliation. 

As^matters  then  stood,  she  could  not  openly  resent 
the  iBsulty  all  English  trade  in  Spanish  America  being 
r^ugnant  to  existing  treaties ;  yet^  to  distress  Philip 
in- bringing 'hcfme  his  treasures^  she  equipped  adven- 
twersito^enuse  there,  and  reaped  some  private  emo- 

-*i  B4ii09,4j  i9L»4d4  iv..  •  Tins  acft  ^as,  however,  cruelly  revenged 
by  the  SDanJMda^  y(ho,  (n^Iy^  S^TS  aftflrward*,  mafisacted  the 
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lutHents  from  this  prddiltorj  watfare.  l^e  Engliih 
piivateefS)  which  she  lioensecU  carried  on  ah  iliiott 
trade,  not  more  to  th^ir  own  profit  than  to  the  public 
benefit :  fiir  they  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
ports,  rivers^  and  fortresses^  the  nature  of  thdr  ixmh- 
mercial  relations^  and  the  modes  of  sharing  them  fay 
&ir  means^  or  destroying  them  by  force^ 

Such  constant  alarms,  and  repeated  attaekn^ 
obliged  the  Spaniards  of  Jamaica  to  confine  them^ 
selves  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  new 
capital;  where  they  contented  themselres  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  adjacent  lands,  by  measB  of  the  few 
slaves  which  their  Umited  resources  had  enabled  then 
to  purchase;  for  the  native  population  was  now 
extinct.  Their  effective  strength  being  so  ooneeii** 
trated^  they  bestowed  all  their  attention  on  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  the  town^  which  was  soon  distinguished 
by  the  residence  of  an  Abbot^  and  the  privileges  of  a 
city.  Religion  once  again  forced  ardiitecture  into 
her  service;  the  MetropoUtan  See  of  San  Domingo 
lent  its  aid ;  and  the  monastic  institution  of  New 
Seville,  over  which  Peter  Martyr  had  presided  as 
titular  abbot,  was  now  transferred  to  St.  Jago^  whei^ 
hn  abbey  was  founded^  and  two  churches,  of  no 
mean  designs,  were  bmlt«  Prosperity  onoe  ag%tin 
dawned  upon  the  Island, — for  Portugal,  in  the  year 
1580,  was  added  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  the 
territorial  right  of  Jamaica  being  then  vested  in  the 
Braganaa  ftunily^  the  Portuguese  polired  into  it, 
topecting  peculiar  privileges  frotn  th6  circumstance 


r^ 
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rftte  lovere^ty  bein^  in  one  of  their  own  natlDni 
By  ihttir   industry  ahd  perseverance  they»   for  ^ 
tifli6>  angfmented  its  culture  and  commerce.    But  too 
soon  they  fbttnd  invincible  obstacles  in  the  narrow 
pt^cy  and  naAiMal  jealousy  of  the  proud  and  idle 
OastdifMis^  who^  passing  a  life  of  thoughtless  ease 
and  listless  affluence^  contented  themselves  with  con- 
suming the  produce  of  their  plantations,  and  dis- 
po^g  of  the  small  casual  surplus  to  such  vessels  as 
visited  th^m  fix>m  the  Havannah^  or  touched  acci* 
dentaily  upon  their  coasts.     For  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  so  neglected,  yet  so  beautiful  an  isUnd 
dieylind  t^t^rminated  its  natural  possessors;  and 
now  wanted  strength   to  take  advantage  of  the 
tti^ning  soil  which  they  had  gained.    Its  exuber&nt 
fertility  did  more  for  them  than  their  industry :  for 
in  the  year  136^  it  wite  so  overrun  by  the  wild  oft 
spring  of  the  eows^  and  hogs,  and  horses^  which  had 
originally  been  tiiinsported  from  Hispaniola,  that  n 
cODiiUl^able  baiting  trade  was  carried  on  in  provb- 
siona^  hides>  and  hog's-lard^    This  fortuitous  success 
opened  the  way  to  the  partial  cultivation  of  ginger^ 
and  then  siigur ;  which  last  had  been  totally  unat- 
tended to^  bince  the  destruction  of  Seville  d'Oro  *, 
and  whic^h  indeed  never  supplied  them  with  an  article 
of  export, 

^  o         Si,  Jago  now  fidt  tiie  influence  of  increas- 

1596.    ijjg  prosperity,  and  reared  its  head,  a  thriv*- 

ing  easfiMl ;  yet  it  displayed  a  scene  of  proud,  rather 

»  See  Note  XXXVIIl. 
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than  of  tastefdi  magmficenoei.  Nine  yeani -afierwards 
its  faone  exposed  it  to  a  predatory  visit  from  Sir  An^ 
thony  Shirley,  who  was  cruising  in  the  oeigUxHirkood 
witii  a  powerfal  fleet :  he  made  an  easy  conquest  4)f 
it ;  plundered  the  most  accessible  parts  of  tiae  island^ 
and  retired.  Yet  he  gained^  or  confessed^  so  little 
spoil,  that  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  again  to 
trouble  the  insignificant  colony^  until  Colonel  Jack- 
son, after  a  repose  of  thirty-nine  years,  during  which 
the  town  rose  to  its  meridian  splendour^  made  a 
descent  upon  it  from  the  .Windward  Islands.  At 
the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  he  beat  the  Spaniards^ 
who  fought  bravely  at  Passage  Fort ;  overran  the 
island^  and  exacted  a  considerable  sum  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  capital.  Upon  evacuating  it^  many 
of  his  troops^  seduced  by  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
.deserted  him,  and  joined  the  Spaniards  .*  yet  they 
soon  found,  to  their  cost,  that  they  were  unable  to 
inspire  that  indolent  people  with  their  own  nata- 
jal  energy,  or  to  gain  more  than  a  scanty  subfiiai- 
ence  for  themselves ;  and  they  were  given  up,  by 
treaty,  to  Vaiables,  when  the  Englii^  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  twenty  years  afterwards* 

The  Hidalgos  of  St.  Jago  again  enjoyed  obUvious 
repose ;  but  it  was  a  tranquillity  now  oppressed  by 
poverty,  and  enfeebled  by  sloth.  Their  past  mifr- 
fbrtunes  roused  them  not  into  activity^  nor  did.  the 
example  of  Uie  neighbouring  colonies,  .Mi^ieh  daily 
suffered  from  the  same  powerful  enemi^y  urgei  them 
to  provide   agaijgist  dangeors  ..which^  on*  all  ^sides 
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itppvoaGhed»  and  threatened  them.  Littile  informa- 
tion ean»  faonrever^  be  gathered^  as  to  the  internal 
Ustory  of  Jamaica  during  its  last  period  of  heedless 
inaeiiTityy  and.  total  neglect :  for^  as  Gage  observes^ 
*^  no&ing  hath  been  written  of  these  parts^  for  these 
hoadred  years  past,  which  is  almost  ever  since  the 
first  conqoest  thereof  by  the  Spaniards,  who  are  con- 
tented to  lose  the  honor  of  that  wealth  and  felicity 
they  have  tiiere  purchased  by  their  great  endeavours, 
so  long  as  they  may  enjoy  the  safety  of  retaining 
what  they  have  gotten  in  peace  and  security." 

^0.  The  insignificance  of  Jamaica  had  been 

^^^^'  its  preservation  from  the  serious  notice  of 
the  English,  who  had  frequently  preyed  upon  the 
larger  and  more  opulent  Spanish  settlements  around 
it  ;«*^and  the  Spaniards  themselves  were  too  much 
occupied  by  their  continental  concerns  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  an  island  whose  days  of  novelty  had 
long  since  passed  away^  and  whose  eariy  splendour 
had  so  rapidly  decayed.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  engaged  all  their  attention^  and  required  all  their 
strength.  The  immense  wealth  of  Attabaliba,  which 
was  divided  amongst  the  soldiers  of  Pizarro,  points 
out  the  readier  and  richer  spoils,  for  which  Jamaicic 
had  been  negltet^d.  The  other  islands  had  shared 
almost  a  ^milar  fate.  Acosta  declares  that  abim- 
danoe  of  gold  stiH  remained  in  the  rivers  of  Cuba, 
(tod  all  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  that  little 
iband  its  way  to  Spain/forwanft  of  hands  to  collect 
it^  or^ergy  td  moke  the  'attempt    He  obseires, 
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moreover,  that  so  Bcaroe  weie  the  pnecioui  metob 
become  in  all  these  ialaads^  though  plenty  was  to 
be  obtained  here^  that  the  inhabitanhi  used  noppesr 
money,  and  even  pieoes  of  leath^.  Yet»  whoa 
Jamaioa  becaqie  lost  to  Spain,  its  ooeupatian  was 
Qonsidered  of  so  much  importance  by  that  power^ 
that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  declaration  of  ww  | 
and  all  English  ships  and  effects  found  in  any  l^panish 
port  were  confiscated.  Some  years  ^ftepwards,  w4iea 
iUchard  Cromwell  treated  with  the  French  ambas^ 
sador  respecting  the  conditions  of  a  peace  with 
^ain,  he  was  told  tibat  his  Catholic  Majesty  would 
never  consent  to  leave  Jamaica  in  the  hands  of  the 
Snglish,  for  that  **  it  would  in  time  overthrow  all 
the  maxims  by  which  he  goverjied  his  American 
dominions ;"  moreover^  that  he  would  give  a  oonsk 
derable  sum  for  its  repossession.  Richard  was  loo 
mse,  or  too  honest,  to  encourage  the  proposal ;  but 
the  circumstance  proves  the  vast  importanee  of  an 
island  whose  loss  threatened  the  subversion  of  the 
western  monarchy  of  Spain>  little  as  it  was  regarded 
for  its  intrinsic  wealth  or  worth. 

The  only  notice  which  Gage  takes  of  Jamaiea^  is 
very  incorrect  and  imperfect ;  and  it  cleaiiy  shows 
that,  though  his  information  accidentally  led  io  its 
conquest,  he  had  no  intention  of  directing  the  vieiRS 
c^  the  Protector  to  the  capture  of  an  island  of  wUeh 
he  knew  so  little.   ^^  Jamaica/'  says  he,  *^  is  another 

f^^^     island  under  the  power  of  th^  Spaniards! 

i§9T.     ^biQt^  l^  iQ  i0Bg|h  two  hundred  and  ^gUy 
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meieBy  smd  ieventy  in  bfeaddi ;  which,  though  it  ex* 
oeeds  Mai^gfarita  in  sweet  and  pleasant  streams  and 
ftmotains  of  water,  yet  is  Air  inferior  to  it  in  riches. 
Sbme  hides,  some  sugar^  and  some  tobacee^  are  the 
riiief  commodities  from  thence.  There  are  only  two 
towns  of  note  in  it — Oristana  and  Sevilla :  here  are 
boflt  ships  vAAch  hare  proved  as  well  at  sea  as  those 
that  are  made  in  Spain.  Hits  island  was  once  vevy 
]^opidoiis^  but  now  is  almost  destitute  of  Indians ;  for 
the  Spaniards  have  slain  in  it  more  than  sixty  thou* 
sand,  insomuch  that  women,  as  well  here  as  on  the 
oontinept,  did  kill  their  children  before  they  had  given 
ttiem  birth,  that  the  issuer  of  their  bodies  might  not 
serve  so  crud  a  nation.'* 

The  Ikme  attached  to  the  andient  splendour  of 
ieviUe  d'Oro  seems  therefore  to  have  outlived  die 
gnhseqndirt  prosperity  of  8t.  Jago  de  la  Vega  ;  and 
this  vague  report;  of  an  island^  then  on  the  eve  of 
iaUing  into  the  hands  of  the  English^  and  made  by 
an  Englishman  who  had  been  fifteen  years  in  its 
neighbourhood,  i$  an  additional  proof  of  its  insig- 
nificant obscurity  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  This 
fact^  added  to  the  national  jealousy  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  obstacles  which  prevent  our  acquaintance  with 
its  interior  government  and  political  history.  Impe- 
Bi^able  seca^ecy  always  covered  with  a  sacred  veil 
the  Spanish  administration  of  the  American  domi- 
nions ;  and  whatever  transpired  in  Europe^  relc^ive 
to  their  ^airs  here,  has  always  been  as  destitute  of 
authenticity  as  itw)E|s,  generally,  of  bare  consistency. 
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Tlie  nayigation  and  oommeree  .of  iliese  ans  were 
interdicted  io  all  foreign  powers,  while  all  -tiiar 
denies  were  sealed  alike  against  tibe  curiosity  af 
the  traveller,  and  the  researches  of  the  philosopher. 
Neither  agents  nor  consuls  were  maintained  there 
by  other  states ;  and  Europe  knew  no  more  of  the 
transactions  of  the  western  hemisphere  than  what 
Spain  herself  chose  to  communicate. 

Another  reason  for  the  deficiency  of  infonnation 
relative  to  the  Spanish  government  of  Jamaica^  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  island  was  out  of  the 
way  of  all  direct  communication  with  Europe:  for 
its  few  hides,  and  other  exports,  were  cairied  to  the 
Havannah,  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  fleets 
from  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
tibis  short  transit^  the  colonists  here  built  caravels  of 
their  own*.  The  history  of  Spanish  Jamaica  must, 
therefore,  be  imperfect ;  and  indeed  the  British  con-* 
querors  gave  a  very  confused  and  contradictory  sc* 
count  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  it  We  must 
be  content,  then,  to  mark  some  points-^the  mile* 
stones  of  its  existence — ^which  measure  the  extent  and 
intervals  of  the  vacant  way. 

EJsquimelt  was  the  spot  selected  for  the  principal 
ship-yard,  where  the  Rio  de  la  Puente;};  empties 
itself  into  the  little  bay  of  Guavagera.  Tins  and 
Ca^^ya  §  were  the  dn^  ports ;  and,  in  the  hills 
between  them,  according  to  the  information  of  the 

»  See. Note  XXXIX.  f  Old  Harbotor. 

I  Black  IUver«  §  Port  Royal. 
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Bortoguese^  were  two  rk^  mines  of  silver  aad  coppef 

-«^iiltel%eiice  which  delighted  the  English  army,  buf> 

prored  delusive.    The  country  between  Esqnibel  and 

St.  Jogoy  as  far  as  Passage  Fort^  and  up  tO' the  tery 

haae  oftiie  St.  John's  Mountains^  was  all  open  dowir^ 

OT:8avBimay havings  faeen^  in  tibe  first  instance^ -cleared 

by  tlie  Indians  for  the  cultiTaiion  of  maize  and  ginger.* 

Its  fertility  was  great ;  bat  at  lengthy  by  incessant 

cultnre,  repeated*  bummg,  and  the  recurrence  of  dry 

seasons^  it  ihiled;  and  the  wild  opopanax  choked 

tiie    exiwusted  pasturage.     Such  savannas  werey 

thibugfaowt  the  idand^  divided  into  hatos ;  and  were 

everywhere  well  supplied  with  homed  cattle  and 

horste — ^ence  numerous  herds  escaped  into  the 

woods  and;  stocked  the  country.     Such  were  the 

hates  of  Yama  and  Guatibocoa — now  the  districts  of 

Vere^and  Withy-wood.     In  the  hato  of  Yama  is  the 

Buida  Botdla,  or  Round  Hill ;  and  sue  miles  to  the 

westward,  the  Manaie  Mountain*.     Over  this  ran 

the  oidy  souihem  road  of  communication  with  the 

west  end  of  the  bland;  a  rugged  bridle-path,  from 

Swift  River^  ac»x)ss' Long  Bay  and  the  Devil  s  Raoe^ 

to  the  hato  of  Peredat>  once  considered  the  best,  as 

it  undoubtedly  is  the  largest^  savanna  in  the  island. 

Oa  this  stood  the  ^  village  of  that  name^  which  was  a 

ooasiderable  hamlet  as  late  as  when  ihe  English 

took*  it ;  but  the  downs  aroand  it  formed,  as  they  do' 

*  Carpenter's  Mountain. 

t  So  caJle4i  probably,  from  perecida^^Sbrf;  and  now  corrupted 
to  Parattee« 

Vol.  I.  N 
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nowi  a  wom*out  district  of  unproductive  land^  loamy^ 
hard  baked  by  sun  and  fire,  interspersed  with  sand- 
galls»  and  covered  thinly  with  withered  wire-grass. 
Clumps  of  stunted  trees  break  the  monotony  of  the 
dreary  waste,  where  the  rocks^  rising  through  the 
yellow  soil^  retain  a  little  moisture  to  nourish  their 
thirsty  roots. 

Six  miles  beyond  the  mahogany  district  of  Cao* 
bana  river  *^  was  the  hato  of  £1  Ebano  *f ;  next  to 
this  the  hato  Gabonico^  near  Oristan ;  and  adjoining 
the  latter^  Savanna  la  Mar, — a  name  which  that  level 
tract  of  country,  reaching  to  Punto  Negrillo,  still 
retains.  Oristan  itself  had  been  demolished,  and 
deserted,  some  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
British  forces ;  but  the  precise  period  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

To  the  eastward  of  Punto  de  Caguaya,  was  the 
hato  of  Lignany,  abounding  with  cedar  and  other 
timbers  used  in  •  ship-building.  On  its  shore  was 
another  ship-yard,  where  the  English  invaders  found 
several  vessels  on  the  stocks.  This  part  of  the 
country  was  also  overrun  by  cattle,  wild  as  the  woods 
they  browsed  beneath  ;  and  the  first  employment  of 
the  troops  was  hunting  them  for  their  hides  and  tal- 
low. Sedgewicke  declares  that  his  men  killed  twenty 
thousand  in  the  course  of  the  first  four  months ;  and 
as  to  horses,  ^^  they  were  in  such  plenty,"  says  Ad- 
miral Goodson,  "  that  we  accounted  them  the  very 
vermine  of  the  country."    The  only  part  of  this  dis- 

'  *  Black  River.  t  Ebony,  or  bluck  savaima. 
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trict  which  was  cultivaAed,  was  possessed  by  a  rich 
Spanish  widow,  who  had  a  sugar-work  there,  and 
whose  house  was  taken  possession  of  by  Golone! 
Barry.  It  was  encircled  with  a  gallery,  and  long  re* 
mained  under  the  name  of  Cavaliers :  to  commemo* 
rote  that  unfortunate  attempt  which  caused  the  ba- 
nishment of  many  royalists  to  Jamaica.  The  narrow 
slip  of  land  lying  between  the  Long  Mountain  and 
the  Great  Blue  Mountain  chain^  was  called  Lezama. 
To  the  eastward  of  it  was  the  hato  of  Ayla,  fiill  of 
tame  cattle^  and  reputed  for  its  sugar-works,  having 
the  command  of  two  rivers^  the  Hope  and  the  Gane» 
It  was,  however^  dangerously  open  to  the  incmrsions 
of  the  pirates^  who  repeatedly  landed  at  the  coves 
of  Los  Ana  *  and  La  Cruz  de  Padre  f .  Next  to 
this  was  the  hato  of  Morante,  spacious  and  abund- 
dant  in  hogs  and  cattle ;  this  terminated  in  what 
was  called  the  Mine^  at  the  Cape  of  Morante^  to  the 
northward  of  which  was  Port  Antonio^  During  the 
last  fifty  years  of  its  Spanish  occupation^  the  north 
side  of  the  island  was  abandoned,  and  allowed  to 
grow  wild  in  wood — except  a  small  spot  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  the  decayed  ruins  of  Seville  d'Oro, 
which  still  remained  in  rude  cultivation.  The  den- 
sity of  the  forests  soon  became  so  great^  that  the 
English  troops^  on  their  expedition  to  dislodge  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1658,  were  unable  to  penetrate 
them,  and  compelled  to  go  round  by  water.  The 
hatos  were  the  exclusive  properties  of  twelve  Spa* 

*  BuU  Bay.  t  Ydlahs. 
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nish  and.Portug'uese  Hidalgos;  and  upon  each  of 
them  was  erected  a  mansion  which  the  owner  seldom 
visited'^^-K^ntented  to  derive  the  produce*  o£  his  £uaati 
finm  the  labour  of  his.  slaves  tbere^  while  he  passed 
a  life  of  luxurious  sbtfa  in  the  town  of  St  Jago. 

FiT^  rugged  tracks  afforded  communications  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  island.  That  along 
ihe  southern  side»  extended  from  Oristan,  over  Ma- 
natee mountain  to  Esquimel ;  and  thence:  over  the 
wide  savanna^  past  La  Cruz  de  Padre  to  Momnte 
cape«  That  on  the  northern  shore  commenced  at 
Port  Antonio,  where  there  was  a  small  hamlet; 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Bio  Nuevo^  thence  it  passed,  the 
ruins  of  Seville  and  Melilla  to  Pedro  PcMut,  near  the 
western  extremity.  The  three  interior  paAs  esta- 
blbhed  a  communication  between  the  north  and  soulh 
sides ;  the  most  considerable  from  St.  Jago>  over 
tixe  Monte  Diablo,  and  the  Monesca  savanna  ^^  led 
to  the  ruins  of  Seville  d'Oro.  Another  from  E^ui« 
bd  through  Old  Woman's  Savanna,  and  Pedro  and 
Mayma  (now  MamraeeBidge),  led  to  the  same  point; 
aiid  the  third  from  Oristan^  by  the  head  of  Great 
River  to  Melilla. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  island  f  ^  written  about 
the  time  of  the  English  conquest^  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage.  **  La  ville  d'Oristan^  b&tie  pfar  les  Bs- 
pagnols,  etoit  pea  eloignee  d'une^Baie  oil  la  riviere 
de"  Blewfields  se  d^ediarge^  en  lui  donaant  son-  oMi. 
Toute  ceite  ^tfe  est'  remplie  ^  rocsi,'  efa  bo#dee  par 

*  Moneague«  f  Hist,  (ifeni  des  Voyages,  torn.  tlyWu 
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quelques  petited  isles ;  ielles  queSernaviUay.Qnite8« 
Tena,  Gascabel^  et  Serrano  *«  C'est  dans  oeUe*ci 
que  le  fameux  Serrano^  dont  elle  tire  son  nom*  fat 
jete  seul  par  une  teinp6te  tjoi  avoit  brise  son  vais^ 
seau,  et  qu'ii  passa  trois  ans  sans  apcun  oonnnerce 
avec  les  hommes/'  The  same  author  states  Oristan 
io  have  been  fourteen  leagues  from  Seville ;  adding^ 
*^  onze  lieues  an-dela^  on  trouve  quelques  restes  de 
Melilla^  autre  ville  Espagnole,  dans  la  parcnsse  de 
St  James." 

These  relative  distances^  'which  correspond  exactly 
witk  the  known  sites  of  two  of  the  towns>  and  the 
supposed  situation  of  the  third,  pretty  well  establish 
MeliUa  on  ibe  banks  of  the  Marthabrae  River ;  and 
the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  one  of 
these  Spanish  roads  having  communi(ated  between  . 
that  identical  spot  and  the  town  of  Oristan.  Thus 
the  Spaniards  seem  to  have  disposed  of  their  towns^ 
in  the  first  instance^  with  a  due  regard  to  the  into* 
rests  of  expected  commerce*  Oristan  was  conve- 
niently idtuated  for  an  intercourse  with  Carthagena ; 
Melilla,  for  a  trafiic  with '  the  Havannah  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Cuba ;  while  the  harbour  of  Seville 
was  well  adapted  to  a  trade  with  Hispaniola ;  and 
Gagua  and  £squimel  offered  sheltered  anchorage  to 
the  vessels  passing  firom  San  Domingo  to  the  west** 
ward.  .  How  alt  their  eommercial  projects  were  frus- 
trated we  have  seen ;  and  nipped  in  the  bud  as  was 
this  unfortunate  colony^  its  inhabitants   possessed 

^.  See  Note  iXXi. 
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neither  strength  nor  energy  to  make  the  tasost  of  what 
remained  to  thetn.  .Small  settlements  had  been 
formed  at  Paratee^  Rio  Espanol  *,  Rio  Nuevo^  and 
Ghireiras ;  but  they  contribated  little  or  nothing  to 
the  resources  of  the  Island^  and  barely  furnished  a 
subidstenoe  to  their  indolent  tenailts.  About  eighty 
thousand  hogs  were  killed  annually  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Spanish  occupation ;  and  their  lard^  a 
favourite  ingredient  in  the  OUa,  was  sent  to  meet 
the  homeward-bound  fleets  at  the  Havann^.  ThiSi 
with  mahogany  f^  fustic^  ebony^  lignum  vit»^  and 
cacaoi  supplied  the  bartering  trade;  for  though 
ginger  and  sugar  were  cultivated,  and  pimento  was 
a  weed  in  the  country,  the  Spaniards  attended  to  no 
more  than  the  supply  of  their  own  immediate  wants. 
Of  the  inland  districts,  Guanaboa  was  reputed  for 
its  cacao  trees^  whose  berries  were  selling  at  the 
Havannah  at  three  shillings  a  bushel ;  and  the  low*- 
lands  of  Clarendon  were  celebrated  for  their  exten- 
sive plantations  of  tobacco.  The  bases  of  the  mounr 
tains  were  the  favourite  spots  of  Spanish  caltivation ; 
with  the  rich  vallies  and  level  bottoms^  around  which 
the  lower  ranges  of  hills  rise  in  amphitheatre.  Such 
are  Porus  and  Green  Pond,  where  are  stiU  visible 
the  vestiges  of  former  industry,  and  the  remains  of 
ancient  wells.  The  indigenous  fruits  of  the  country 
yielded  their  rich  luxuries  without  the  aid  of  culture, 
and  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Spanish  diet ; 

♦  Spanish  River,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
•t  See  Note  XLI, 
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the  pine-apple  and  avocado  pear  had  been  but  re- 
oently  introduced  when  the  English  arrived,  at  which 
period  the  former  sold  as  high  as  sixpenee  each. 

Little  other  than  copper  coin  supplied  the  circur 
lating  medium.  Large  quantities  of  such  money^ 
stamped  somewhat  like  the  pistorins,  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  St  Jago  and  the  adjacent  hills;  but 
neither  gold  nor  silver  coins  were  ever  found.  The 
scardty  of  these  metals  was  so  great,  that  they  were 
employed  only  in  the  household  articles  of  the  most 
wealthy,  and  in  the  sacred  relics  of  the  Abbey*. 
The  British  troops,  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  a  ridi  booty,  supposed  that  the  surprised 
Spaniards  had  buried  their  reputed  wealth.  The 
scanty  portion  which  they  possessed  was  probably, 
however,  carried  with  them  when  they  retired  to 
Cuba ;  and  as  they  expected  to  be  soon  reinstated, 
they  buried  their  les^  valuable  copper-money,  a  list 
of  which  interments  was  long  preserved  in  a  register 
at  the  Havannah,  by  way  of  ascertaining  and  per- 
petuating the  claims  of  the  descendants  from  the 
original  proprietors.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
the  concealed  treasure  remained  long  neglected, 
when  the  Spaniards  were  for  so  many  years  hovering 
about  the  country,  and  possessed  of  so  many  ways 
of  clandestinely  recovering  it.  Hiese  copper  coins 
were  very  thin,  and  equal  in  weight  to  about  one 
&rthing  sterling  f ,  but  some  of  them  were  cut  so 
as  to  pass  current  even  at  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

•  See  Note  XLII.  t  See  Note  XLIII. 
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ISie.  almost  efiaoed  inscripftioii  of  one  that  I  have 
seen^  appears  to  be  ''  Carolus.  et  Joanna,  Hispaniar 
rum  rex  et  regina  ;*  whidi  would  fix  its  date  as  early 
Ha  the  year  1517. 

The  population  of  Jamaica,  at  the  time  of  its  cap«- 
ture^  has  been  variously  reported ;  and  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
most  probable  account  is  that  contained  in  the 
*^  Apology"  which  Venables  made  to  the  Protector; 
from  which  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  mu- 
lattoes  and  negro  slaves*.  To  so  impoverished  a 
state  was  the  island  reduced,  that  its  higher  class  of 
inhabitants  was  composed  of  only  eight  families^  who 
were  amongst  the  first  that  made  their  escape  to 
Cuba.  The  slaves  were,  in  fact,  better  provided  for 
tiian  their  owners ;  their  wants  were  few,  their  labour 
easy,  and  their  sustenance  abundant.  They  neither 
obtained  nor  desired  freedom ;  but,  residing  on  the 
scattered  plantations  of  their  absent  owners,  led  a 
life  of  uncontrouled  indolence  and  native  sloth. 

Yet  poor  as  the  country  was,  and  monotonous  as 
must  have  been  the  lives  of  its  sluggish  inhabitants, 
their  attachment  to  it  was  warm  and  remarkable. 
The  hard  terms  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Ekig* 
Msh  conquerors  were  certainly  unjustifiable,  and 
drew  forth  the  most  bitter  complaints  fix)m  these  out^ 
oast  patriots.     When  the  conditions  of  the  capitula- 

.        *  See  Note  XLIV.  ■      " 
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tion  ivlich  had  been  ratified  by  tkeii*  pilsillaiiimcms 
goy&moiTf  were  made  known  to  the  inliabitaafe  of  tiie 
oApiiaiy  they  rejected  them  with  cfisdain^  and  de« 
clared  that  rather  than  swerve  from  their  natkirai 
allegiance,  liiev  would  die  to  maintain  it ;  that  having 
neither  friends,  nor  means  elsewhere,  they  wouJd 
perish  in  the  woods  sooner  than  beg  their  bread  in  a 
foreign  land*  The  Portuguese  headed  this  deter* 
mined  little  band ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  them  to 
attempt  the  defence  of  their  town,  and  they  chose  the 
wiser  plan  of  retreating  into  the  interior.  One  old 
duenna,  who  lost  all  she  was  possessed  of  in  St. 
Jago,  obtained  permission  to  end  her  days  quietly 
on  her  hato ;  which  to  this  day  retams  the  name  of 
Old  Woman's  Savanna. 

That  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Jamaica  contain 
both  gold  and  silver  is  certain.  The  Healthshire 
hills  are  said  to  have  furnished  the  copper  which 
composed  the  bells  of  the  Abbey  Church  in  St.  Jago; 
and  Mr.  Beckford  obtained  a  large  native  grain  of 
gold  from  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Mina,  whose  richness 
in  metallic  ore  might  probably  supply  its  name* 
That  the  Spaniards  were  acquainted  with  the  valu- 
able quality  of  its  sand^  is  proved  by  the  remains  of 
the  lavaderos,  which  may  yet  be  traced  upon  Long- 
viUe  plantation.  These  lavaderos  were  a  succession 
of  basics  chisseled  out  of  the  solid  rock^  which  there 
forms-  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  asperities  of 
whose  surface  were  filled  with  cement.  They  afforded 
the  most  humane  and  economical  method  of  pro- 
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curiil^  gold ;  and  were  the  native  inventions  of  the 
ori^al  Indians  themselves — who  dug  a  little  bay 
in  the    eddying  an^e  of  such  streams  as  they 
had  reason  to  expect  were  rich  in  ore,  and  the 
water  flowing    rapidly   through    it,  washed  away 
the  mud,  leaving  only  the  heavier  sandy  sediment. 
When    they    perceived    any  signs  of  file  metal, 
ihey  diverted  the  water  through  another  channel, 
and  carried  the  sand  to  the  1avad«o.     Into  these 
basins    they  conducted    a 
broke  and  loosened  the  lum 
the    soluble  and  extraneou 
.  tated  the  metal,  mixed  with  1 
was  agmn  washed  from  basi 
last  of  the  series  were  found 
state  of  purity;  some  as  li 
sometimes  masses  weighing 
pound.    The  former  were  c 
the  latter  pepttas,  their  fineni 
twenty-one  to  twenty-three  < 
this  treasure  was  derived  from  Jamaica,  that  we  do 
not  find  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Spanish  records 
of  the  ^and.     It  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards  had 
ceased  their  search  for  it  a  considerable  time  before 
they  lost  possession.    Their  labouring  slaves  were 
too  few  in  number  to  be  spared  from  the  necessary 
occupations  of  the  field ;  and  the  expulsion  of  several 
j^jj      Portoguese  families,  about  fifteen  ye£u^  be- 
1640.      fgre  Q^g^  event,  had  &tally  reduced  the 
soanty  resources  of  ihe  colony.    Many  of  the  Spa- 
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niards  themselves^  alarmed  by  the  incm^ions  of 
Shirley  and  Jackson^  oppressed  by  their  despotic 
governors  against  whom  they  had  no  appeal,  and 
foreseeing  the  probability  of  the  event  which  soon 
after  happened,  had  also  thrown  up  their  little  pro- 
perty, and  removed  to  Cuba^ — leaving  the  deserted 
remains  of  former  prosperity  visible  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  edifices  which  rendered  apparently  respectable 
their  once  populous  capital  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega. 

Hius  it  is  only  by  the  glimmering  light  of  a  few 
4)bscure  records,  that^  during  the  last  twenty  years^ 
ihe  exii^tence  of  Spanish  Jamaica  is  rendered  visible* 


I  ' 


• «     , 


Chapter  VIT. 

TuJi  CoKQUEST  or  Jamaica  by  the  Bsiti^u  Forces,  under 
Penn  and  Venables. — Its  History  prom  that  peb,ipp 
UNTIL  THE  Restoration  op  Charles  II. 

t  ■ 

The  provocations  ^  which  the  English  nation  had  sb 
repeatedly  received  from  the  arrogant  monopoly  of 
Spain,  have  been  assigned  as  the  ostensible  motives 
tnflHencing  Cromwell  in  that  sudden  act  of  aggres- 
sion which  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Jamaica*  From 
the'  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns 
of  Spain  had  assumed  an  exclusive  right  of  navi- 
gating the  American  seas ;  and  had  maintained  the 
exercise  of  perpetual  hostility  on  the  ships  and  sub- 
jects of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  found  in  any  part 
of  the  new  hemisphere.  The  frequent  depredations 
committed  upon  their  colonies,  and  the  numerous 
losses  which  they  sustained  in  the  annual  transit  of 
their  plate-fleet,  by  acts  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  little  better  than  piratical,  had  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  continual  irritation,  and  urged  them  to  the 
vain  measure  of  assuming  a  position  which  they  pos^ 
sessed  very  little  ability  to  maintain.  Consequently, 
while  the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid  were'  at 
peace  in  Europe,  their  subjects  were  perrtiitted  or 
encouraged  to  continue  a  defiult^wy  sj^ecies  of' iwar-' 

*  See  Purchas,   v.  iv.  p.   1177;    also  Speed,  Homngshea, 
sum,  Ifakhiyt,  Sk«W.  'Rtlefgti'^Bse^s,  aAdlNke  XlV.  ^ 
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fare  in  the  American  seas.  The  acts  of  aggression 
were  often  wantonly  great;  while  the  deliberate 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniftrds  measured  the  provocation^ 
and  exceeded  the  revenge. 

•  Of  their  inhumanity  towards  the  subjects  rf  foreign 
states^  such  even  as  were  wrecked  upon  their  coasts^ 
the  instances  are  numerous^  and  the  details  mon-^ 
strous.  Thar  very  mercies  were  cruel ;  for  if  they 
forbore  to  inflict  instant  death  upon  their  victims^  it 
was  but  to  avail  themselves  of  their  services  in  the 
barbarous^  slavery  of  the  mines.  The  remarkable 
act  of  Spanish  treachery^  which^  in  the  year  1629, 
condemned  six  hundred  peaceable  English  settlers 
at  St.  Christopher's  to  this  subterraneous  bondage^ 
led  to  the  treaty  of  the  following  year ;  which  was 
intended  to  terminate  the  unbounded  pretensions  of 
the.  Spanish  monarchs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pre- 
datory warfare  of  British  subjects  on  the  other.  By 
it  the  latter  power  was  assured  of  an  uninterrupted 
iatercourseiwith  Barbadoes^  and  its  other  colonies  in 
these  seas ;  while  such  savage  retaliations  were  no 
bnger  toi  be  permitted.  Peace  was  therefore  mutu- 
ally proclAiincd  in  the  year  1630.  But,  in  violation 
of  all.  that  is  < sacred  and  solemn  between  Christian 
st^t^^.and  to  the  eternal . disgrace  of  the  perfidious 
Spania^dsiQuly  eight  short  years  had  elapsed,  when 
they  wnqtpnly  a^ta/Qkeci  a  amaU  English  colony  which* 
had//p6)^Qeably-t^^  possession  <  of  the  anocoiiLpied. 
ii^lajid  of  j'^ortu^,  and  put  every  inhabitao;t  to  the 
sword.  /^Chqwrtea  I,  \^  ifjo  deeply  engaged  w  ccw^ 
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tests  at  home  to  resent  thi^^agmnt  violation  of  fiuth. 
The  Scots  had  at  that  moment  thrown  off  their  alle* 
giance ;  and  the  fanatical  foolery  of  the  Kirk  threat* 
ened  the  entire  sub  version,  of  his  gov^i^ment.  The 
Spaniards^  taking  advantage  of  his  inability  to  reta- 
liate^ grew  bold  in  their  perfidy,  and  twelve  years 
afterwards  repeated  the  same  bloody  tragedy  at 
Santa  Cruz^-*-ex:terminating  every  Englishman  whom 
they  found  there^  and  murdering,  as  at  Tortuga^ 
even  the  women  and  children. 

Perfidy  so  flagrant^  and  pretensions  so  exorbitant, 
could  not  fail  of  having  their  due  influence  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  Protector ;  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  the  popular  plea  of  retribution  for  the 
measures  which  he  had  determined  io  pursue* 

But  Cromwell  had  also  other  motives,  of  a  deeper 
political  tendency,  urging  him  to  the  act  of  ag- 
gression which  he  contemplated.  He  was  a  hero 
both  in  good  and  evil ;  endowed  with  great  depth  of 
judgment,  and  as  exquisitely  refined  in  the  hypocri- 
tical cant  of  his  times,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the 
eager  pursuits  of  his  ambition.  He  was  good- 
natured,  and  cruel,  as  it  best  suited  his  interests: 
destitute  alike  of  faith  in  his  religion,  honour  in  his 
word,  or.  fidelity  in  his  friendship.  In  short,  he  pos- 
sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree^  the  qualities  of  a 
deep  poUtician ;  notiiing  being  wanting  to  his  in^ 
creasing  fortune  but  the  attainment  of  it  by  just 
means,  a  longer  life^  and  children  worthy  of  succeed-^ 
ingtoit** 

*  See  Note  XLVL 
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Tbe  voice  of  tiie  nation  cried  aloud  for  retaliation 
on  the  treacherous  Spaniards;  but  Oromweli,  like 
his  murdered  monarchy  had  too  much  to  do  at  home» 
to  have  spared  the  force^  and  risked  the  loss,  of 
seven  thousand  of  his  troops  in  the  hazardous  enter* 
prise  of  a  distant  invasion,  had  he  not  hoped  to  have 
profited  in  some  nearer  point  than  the  protection  of 
hb  American  subjects^  or  the  satisfaction  of  retri- 
butive  justice^.  At  that  moment  he  had  his  most 
difficult  game  to  play ;  and  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  equipment  of  the  expedition  and  its 
sailing  for  America,  was  occupied  in  views  of  deeper 
interest  than  the  mere  consideration  of  colonial  pros- 
perity. Although  Whitlock's  unseasonable  advice 
had  induced  him  to  dissemble  his  aim  at  royal  power, 
yet  he  thought  that  some  great  or  popular  exploit 
might  so  raise  his  reputation  as  to  obtain  him,  at 
least,  the  offer  of  it.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his 
expectations ;  although,  in  the  interim,  circumstances 
occurred  which  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  prof- 
fered crown. 
But  his  great  difficulty^  at  the  present  crisis^  was, 
^^Yy^  which  to  choose — ^the  cause  of  France^  or 
^^^'  that  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards,  influenced 
by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  then  in  the  Nether- 
lands, offered  that,  if  Cromwell  would  assist  in  their 
disastrous  war  against  France,  they  would  never 
make  peace  witii  that  power  until  he  should  have 
recovered  Calais.     But  Cardinal  Mazarin  outbid 

♦  Sec  Note  XLVII. 
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them,  by  proposm?  his  assistance  to  take 
a  place  of  much  more  importaiice  to  the  iounediale 
intereste  of  the  Protector*    The  tyrant  found  domes- 
tic paitiesr  also,  growing*  so  strong  against  him,  .that 
if  the  king  or  his  brother  were  assisted  by  Ffaneie 
with  an  army  of  Huguenots^  in  a  descent  on  England 
(an  invasion  which  was  threatened  should  he  join 
with  Spain),  it  mi^ht  prove  fatal  to  one  who  had  iso 
many  enemies  at  homct  and  so  few  fiiends  anywhere. 
This  important  consideration,  with  relation  to  his 
own  peculiar  position,  made  the  scale  prepoadecata 
in  favour  of  France ;  for  he  well  knew  that»  happeoft 
what  would,  the  Spaniards,  distrsicted  by.  internal 
divisions,  and  weakened  by  their  memorable  defeat 
at  Rocroi,  could  afford  the  king  no  succour ;  jaotr 
were  there  any  Protestant  subjects  of  that  crown  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  mQuardi. 
To  gain  him  still  further  to  his  purpose^  and  seal  the ' 
compact  which  was  to  destroy  the  crumbling  edifice 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Mazarin  further  gratified 
him  by  the  dismissal  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  ficoin 
the  court  of  France.     Here,  then,  may  be  found  the 
strongest  motive  which  actuated  Cronjiwell  in  the 
course  which  he  pursued.     But  he;had  again  another 
object  in  view^  when  he  commenced  the  attack  by 
invading  the  unprq)ared  colonies  of  ^p^tin;  those 
vital  and  vulnerable  pointe,  from  whisnpe  flji^wed  thje 
resources  which  alone  oQuld  raiMJbr  hpr>  jTomidiaUe 
to  his  interest.     Spon  ;^r  .hi^  id^rmpfjiiatipp  wto 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  wily:  Cstfdjinalf  ijhecon? 
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fSfkscy  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  Penruddock's  brave, 
bat  unfoitanate  attempt  to  proclaim  the  king  at 
Salisbury,  convinced  him  that  some  drain  must 
speedily  be  opened  to  carry  oflf  the  disaffected ;  that 
he  must  furnish  some  immediate  employment  for 
the  troops,  who,  for  want  of  active  service,  were  thus 
continually  plotting*  against  himself.  This  result  of 
idleness  Fairfax  had  been  forewarned  of  by  Gage^ 
whose  work  on  the  West  Indies  was  now  brought 
into  notice,  and  drew  the  attention  of  Cromwell  to  a 
part  of  the  world  hitherto  closed  against  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  Europe.  The  gaols  throughout  the  em- 
pire were  crowded  with  petty  delinquents,  or  th^ 
unfortunate  partisans  of  royalty ;  and  Cromwell  con* 
sidered  that  if  he  could  maintain  the  reputation 
which  his  military  talents  had  gained  him,  by  the 
Bmployment,  or  perhaps  the  sacrifice,  of  such  disaf- 
fected subjects^  it  would  be  a  very  easy  purchase. 
'The  West  IncUes  afforded  him,  at  least,  a  fair  field 
for  the  experiment:  his  success  there  would  be  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  his  failure 
could  only  rid  him  of  those  subjects  whose  fidelity, 
on  home  service,  he  could  not  depend  upon^'  Gage's 
account  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Spaniard^ 
promised  him,  indeed,  a  speedy  conq^uest ;  and  fol-* 
lowing  the  perfidious  example  which  they  had  set 
hhn,  he  determined  to  seize  upon  Hispaniola  before 
he  declared  hostilities.  He  conceived,  moreover, 
that  its  fall  would  cause  the  immediate  submission 
of  all  tlieir  otha*  islands ;  while  the  treasures  which 

Vol.  I.  ^ 
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he  should  accyuire  would  euaUe  him  to  establish  his 
govemment  without  the  aid  of  parliament  Sudh, 
then^  was  his  determination ;  bat  he  warily  kept  his 
project  a  state  secret,  even  from  his  own  council ; 
for  he  had  yet  neither  broke  with  Spain^  nor  ISnished 
his  alliance  with  France. 

Here  the  crafty  tyrant  deceived  the  keenest  poU- 
ticians  of  his  age ;  for,  having  overturned  the  mo<* 
narchy  of  his  own  country^  they  naturally  looked 
upon  him  as  a  republican  champion,  destined  to  curb 
the  tyranny  of  kings--one  whose  evident  policy  it 
was  to  check  the  bold  causer  of  the  French  monarchy 
who  at  that  moment  threatened  to  subjugate  Spain — 
to  compel  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta — ^to  usurp  the 
inheritance  of  Charles  V. — and  to  give  ]asm  to 
enslaved  Europe.  But  Cromwell  wore  a  mask  with 
deeper  layers  than  these;  his  politics  were  of  a 
deeper  cast  than  to  be  swayed  by  such  superficial 
projects.  He  had  Uttle  to  fear  from  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  everything  from  the  policy  of  Fiance. 
He  was  assured  that  if  he  succeeded  in  espoumng 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  former  power,  all  the  glory 
he  should  reap  would  be  that  of  simply  restoring  an 
equilibrium  between  the  tWo  crowns  ;  but  that  if  he 
sided  with  the  latter^  his  naval  superiority  would 
enable  him  to  vent  his  spleen  against  a  bitter  enemy : 
and  he  contemplated,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  nature^ 
that  he  might  then  turn  upon  his  ally,  and  deiq)oil 
him  of  the  fruits  of  that  triumph  which  be  bad 
ttssisted  him  in  obtaimng. 
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His  resolution^  therefore^  was  at  length  taken^ 
and^  in  November,  1654,  he  ordered  an  expedition 
to  be  prepared  at  Portsmouth,  nnder  the  superin- 
tendence of  General  Desbrow ;  but  he  kept  its  des« 
tination  a  profound  secret  Some  supposed  it  was 
going  to  Loretto ;  and  the  report  occasioned  such 
an  alarm,  that  a  fortification  wad  actually  drawn 
around  the  papal  treasures  of  the  Church  tfaere^ 
Others  conceived  that  it  was  preparing  against  Rome 
itself;  for  Cromwell's  fanatical  preachers  had  often 
expressed  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  divisiobs  at 
home,  ^^  he  would  go  and  sack  Babylon."  All  the 
explanation  he  chose  to  give  was,  that  he  prepared 
it  to  guard  the  seas,  and  to  restore  England  to  her 
natural  dominion. 

Of  those  wbose  personal  attachment  he  had  reason 
to  susped;.  General  Yetiables  was  amongst  the  first : 
that  o&cet  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  the 
parliament,  in  the  relief  of  Dublin,  and  in  all  the 
prindpal  actions  fought  in  England ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, become  a  powerful  favourite  with  the  army, 
and  with  Cromwell  a  rival  in  military  glory*.  The 
wary  usurper  had  fathomed  his  principles,  and  dis- 
covered his  designs ;  and  he  determined  upon  send- 
ing him  on  such  an  errand  as  should  ejBectualljr 
remove  him  from  all  possible  communication  ivith 
the  exiled  (lourt  at  Cologne.  During  five  months, 
however,  the  project  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep  ;  and 
the  pret)aftktions  for  the  expedition  were  almost  for- 

•  See  Note  XIiTIIL 
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gotten.  Yeaahles  had  accepted  the  proiBerad  com^ 
mand;^  ia  the  secret  hope,  that  it  might  enable  him 
to  serve  :his  monarch ,  whose  cause  he  now  warmly 
espoused^  although  he  clothed  his  designs  under  the 
garb  of  a  parliamentary  soldier.  He  imagined  that. 
disg^$ed  as  his  sentiments  were^  he  should  be 
allowed  to  select  his  troops,  and  thus  have  the 
disposal  of  a  formidable  body  of  men.  whose  services 
might  be  required  in  the  cause  of  the  king.  But 
here  he  erred :  instead  of  his  commanding  a  qhosen 
,army,  the  prison  doors  were  thrown  ,open,  and  their 
contents  sp  plenteously  disgorged^  that,  with  the 
outcasts  of  the  various  regiments,  they  furnished  (the 
number  necessary  for  his  equipment,  f Still: no  orders 
were  given  for  the  departure  of  the,  fleet.  The  dis^ 
appointed  general  remained  in  luondon.  aad  had 
actually  engaged  in  an  active  project  for  the  resiiKMiar 
tion  of  the  Royal  Exile;  but  Cromwell  waa  ant  the 
alert,  penetrated  his  secret,  and  ^nt  Deshrow  io  his 
lodgings  at  midnight,  with  orders  that  he  should 
March,  i^^vo  Loudou^  aud  embark  jimmediat^y  at 
^^^^;  Portsmouth.  So  litfte .  time  did  he  give 
him.  that  even  the  store-ships  were  left  behmd ;  aiifd 
the  fleet  was  hurried  out  to  sea  about  the  middle, of 
the  stormy  month  of  March^  but.  no  one  knew  its 
destination. 

Stoup^  being:  one  day,  called,  to  WhitcihaU^  saw 
Cromwell  intentty  examining*  ^a.  inew  Waj>:  dS  the  bfiy 
of  Mexico ;  and.  not ,  daring  to  <  »sk ,  a .  quBstiQn>  ^  ihe 
merely  n9ted  the  engrciveflsiMqie^;  On tbefoUow- 
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ing  morning  he  visited  the  artist^  to  procure  a  topy ; 
but  the  cautions  printer  denied  all  knowlec^e  of  the 
work,  until  Stoup  dedared  that  he  had  seen  it. 
^*  Then/'  said  he,  "  it  must  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protector,  for  he  alone  had  one  of  tlie  prints, 
and  strictly  charged  me  to  sell  no  other  without  his 
permission." 

Stoup  immediately  suspected  the  real  destination 
bf  the  fleet ;  and  happening,  on  some  public  occa- 
sion, to  mention  his  feuspidions,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador requested  an  immediate  conference.  Stoup 
^ttefided,  and  was  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  if  he 
wbuld  discover  the  ground  on  which  he  had  ventured 
to  entertain  Such  an  idea.  With  candid  simplicity 
he  confessed  to  Bishop  BUrnet,  ^^  that  he  had  a 
^^at  imind  to  the  money ;  and  fancied  he  betrayed 
tio<%ing  if  he  did  discover  the  ground  of  these  con- 
jckctnres,  since  nothing  had  been  trusted  to  him  ;  but 
he  expected  greater  matters  from  Cromwell,  and  so 
kept  the  secret." 

In  the  mean  time  the  expedition  had  made  an 
\insuccessfal  descent  upon  Ilispaniola,  and  captured 
Jamaica  ;•  an  ac()uisHiofi  inconsiderable  to  the  dis- 
appointed hopes  of  the  usurper,  but  greatly  magni- 
^ed,  to  cater  the  failure  of  the  main  desigrt.  The 
tourt  of  France  was  astonished  at  the  undertaking — 
was  rqdioted  at  Ae  failure ;  and  the  Cardinal  de-^ 
dared*  that;  if  he  had  suspected  it,  he  would  have 
obndluded  peiace  with  Sphin  on  any  terms,  rather 
thah  have  giVen  El^land  the  chance  of  possessing 
colonies  which  would  have  poured  the  wealth  of  the 
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world  into  her  lap*.  In  November,  however, 
France  nifified  her  peaoe  with  England ;  and,  in  (he 
following  month,  Spain  declared  war 
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It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  in 
1655.  the  year.  1655,  after  the  Spaniards  had 
^?y  ^'  been  in  possession  of  Jamaica  ope  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  years,  that  the  British  fleets 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  prey  on  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  and  too  much  disheartened  tQ  pursi^p  its 
ulterior  object  m  Cuba,  appeared  off  these  shores« 
It  carried  a,  force  of  six  thpusandj^  five  hundr^di  9nd 
fifty  men ;  constituted,  however^  of  such  materi^s, 
that  It  had  little  chance  of  supcess  except  agftinst 
that  weak  and  slothful  race  here  destined  to  pppose 
it|.  The  naval  and  military  commanders  were 
equ^ly  craned  in  their  powers^  and  divided  in 
their  operations ;  and  their  men  were  ^  ipx^xxr^  pf 
all  that  was  base,  ignorant,  Bfid  cowardly — ^led  by 
^me  of  the  most  bigoted  enthusiast  of  p.  puritani- 
cal age.  Admiral  Penn  commanded  the  Qept,  which 
consisted  of  about  thirty  ypssels  of  £^1  deepriptioi^s^ 
like  Yenables^  he  was  ^ent  on  th^.e^ipeditioiB  a^  aoe 
whose  fideUty  oou}d  not  be  trusted .  qn  ^domestic 
service. 


♦  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  own'Hines. 
t  See  Note  XLIX. 
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Over  tm)  such  dissected/ subjects,  the  wily 
usurper  thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  watch^  that 
the  force  committed  to  their  management  might  not 
be  employed  in  the  service  of.  the  King^  whose  causa 
be  was  now  satisfied  that  they  both  secretly  espoused^ 
He  therefore  appointed  three  CSommianoners,  Serley 
Winslow,  and  Butler^-^reatures  of  his  own^  who 
were  invested  with  the  power  of  controuling  aU  theip 
operations^  and  reporting  all  their  acts*  TbiBar<« 
rangement  necessarily  destroyed  every  hope  of  co- 
operation^  and  caused  divisions  which  were  fatal  to 
their  success  in  Hispaniola,  and  productive  of  the 
most  lamentaUe  consequences  in  ail  their  fiitore 
undertakings.  Such  m«8  the  state  of  disoiptiDe 
amongst  the  troops,  that  the  general,  to  prevent  die 
recurrence  of  disasters  similar  to  those  which  befdl 
them  at  Rio  Hayna,  issued  a  general  order  &at  the 
first  man  who  turned  his  back  should  be  shot  by  his 
neighbour ;  and  some  basely  suffered  the  ignomi-* 
nious  iate« 

Before  day4)reak  beacon  fires  w€«*e  visible  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  whidi  seemed  to  indicate 
that  their  approach  was  expected,  and  their  descent 
ptepared  for.  In  ihis,  however,  Hiey  wei«  mistaken ; 
for^  hilled  in  slothfol  security^  die  Spaniards  had  so 
Itttie  intercourse  with  the  neighboiiring  islands,  that 
the  attack  on  Hiqianida  was  unknown  to  them ;  and 
die  fleet  had  been  perceived  only  a  few  ho«rs  before 
it  emne  round  the  point  pf  Caguaya.  Sailing 
direcdy  up.  to  Passage  Fort^  the  only  fortification  that 
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defendeA  the  ^itetU  ^  gc^ey  whidb  osavii^  tiie 
two  QpmixMi^iers  ooirei^ed  tibe  landing'  oCtiie  troops* 
Afters  mry  &eble  opposition^ ^  the  Spaaiardd  were 
clri^m.fcom*  tiieir  gniis»  and !  the  Britisb  fiag*  unved 
di^er  .one  of  the  fiurei^  islaiids  in  the  worikL  i  .'Nine 
^eotiye  pieces  of  ordnance  fell  into,  the  hands "df 
the  vJietors;  while  the  terrified  garriacMi^  oonBistbg 
of: five  hundred  meni.mshed  into  St.  Jago,  magni^ 
fi^  the  exploit,  and  spread  the  alann. 

I  The  reoollectbn  of  Jackson's  predatory  visii 
warned  them  of  the  sopposed  nature  of  the  presoat 
attack:. every  thought  of  the  surprised  irfiabitaiits 
^Ws>  therefore^  directed  to  the  speedy  removal  or 
concealment  of  the  little  treasure  they  possessed  r  ^ 
for  they  expected  that»  as  in  the  former  invasionsy 
the  English  would  soon  return  to  their  ships^  and 
leatve.  them .  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  tiieir 
habitual  indolence.  They  possessed  no  organised 
fovDQ  to.  resist  isnch  an  attack ;  and  oontented  them*; 
selves  with  sending  a  reconnoitring  party  on  the 
savanna  which  encircled  their  town#  to^wntbh  the 
appfoach  of  the  enemy,  ai)d  give  them  timely  notice 
to  withdraw* 

.As  soon  as  they,  had  gained  posses^ota  of  the  foitj,' 
tbeBritidh  commanders  held  a.coiHiciliDf  wiar^dii 
which  it  was  resolved  to  invest  the  /  town  the  saone 
al^moon.;  biit  finding,  .the  ooulitry  *  i vmisdiatelyr 
aiKWXid  then^  ^vered  wdtbithidc/ woody  the^ratumedv 
aod  remained  /.thiU;  pi^ht.  iindeo  andsy i  rtosonbly 
SpprehesaiveKiOf  ambusosdfri  or.  ^OQ|«iae.  ^  Atda^t^ 


fariak,'  hcwe  veiry .  ithey  aihraiicifid^^^ 
pFifiebed  liie  openrplaiiid^avlienoeikei^iii^^ 
disiuict  yiewr^of^hetovmy  lehiql^  eafaibUled  ^aa  outUtie 
of  ccmsldeitaUe  ektent;  biNike&  by  the  fo%' tuhvtsr  of 
the  Abbe^>>  and  the  glUtefii^  skived  bf '  eeversil 
dMJurbhesL  Therf  <del9otied  ihe  Spanish  ecQuis/wtio 
seemed  'disposed.io  parley*  The  troops  were^  there- 
fore, halted;  lanti  an  ^qual  number  of  English  ^fl[^ 
cers  were  sent,  with  a  flag  of  truce^  to  hieet  the^i. 
Hie' Sponntds  rode  off,  but  presently  re-appeared, 
made  a  stand,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  treat:* 

Venables,  in:  his  defence  against  the  charge  of 
pnsiUanimity,  for  negotiating  before  atown  which,  iit' 
fa^y  was. open  to  him,  declared  that  his  men  eonld 
net*  be  trusted  in  any  ooi^ct  of  a  serious  nature ; 
that  he  wa&  assured,  by  Jackson's  previous  invasionv 
of  finding  nothing  there  worth  the  risk  of  an  i^sauH  ;< 
and:tbat>  by  treating,  he  could  lose  no  advantage  ^ 
ha(ving.lu8)army  to 'support  him,  while  he  gained  a 
supply  of  fiesh  provisions  for  his  famished  men. 

>  With  prudence,  or  perhaps  timidity^  he  therefore 
retikeated  again',  to:  the  fort ;  and  informed  the  Spa-^ 
nish  authorities  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  their 
terms,  {irevided^  personsy  duly  dommissiotied,  Were 
sent  I  to' him  .for  that  purpose.  On  the  following 
momingj  fthe)  Abbot  and  the  Ibwn-majof  waited  onf 
bimixritii)nrop09fal0  to  capitulate,' assnrihg  him  that, 
vihileiikeiaonditlonS'Were^Ander  disbtission',  he  ^IHaM 
b^iflumolasted)  and:sMply(i^cf^lil»dw^  hk  ^i^^^ 
(jiuledi/  YeBafc^  infonhed^^them  that 'tbe^  British 
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were  com^  not  iaplumlra*^  but  to  posaasa  thdiuielves 
of  tke  Island ;  and  that  bis  faoops  fequired  a  daily 
g^ply  of  one  hohdred  cattle,  and  easaaira  bread  in 
proportion.  His  ^aniarda  ware  thuaderstrack  at 
the  iaformation  9nd  the  damand ;  and  then  at  oqcb 
perceived  the  nMosaity  of  lempoii^ing  measoras^  in 
order  to  allow  tiiem  to  make  audi  a  retreat  as  would 
iuBure  flieir  possession  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
island,  until  riinforcementa  could  be  procured  from 
Cuba.  They  agreed^  therrfcH^^  to  what  was  ib- 
quired,  as  far  as  regarded  the  supply  of  cattla ;  but 
confessed  that  tiie  whole  island  could  not  produce 
bread  enough  to  meet  the  demandL 

The  commissioners,  appointed  by  Venables^  were 
Major-general  Fortescue,  and  Vice-admiral  Goodsen, 
with  Colonels  Holdipe,  and  D'Oyley.  Don  Acosta, 
a  noble  Portuguese,  was  joined  with  the  Town-ma|or^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanidb  Glovemor^  who  was  a  man 
fiir  advanced  in  years,  humane,  persevwing,  and 
valiant,  but  guided  by  the  timid  counsels  of  Ab 
Abbot,  a  crally  Jesuit,  who  persuaded  him  tiiat.his 
life,  and  even  his  soul,  could  only  be  saved  by  instant 
capitulation'^.  The  terms  were,  dioti^ed  is  the 
trenches  of  the  Briiish  general,  whose  wife's  vanity 
was  flattered  by  some  valuabla  presents  from  Urn 
Governor:  for  Y&aabtes  was  endowed  with  the 
piBitiei^  virtues  of  a  husband,  and  has  been  aoonsed, 
tfke  Maiiboraugh,  of  more  than  ptnident  subaer^ 
vienoe  to  feattile  wit^  or  ohanus;    al#ieu^  those 
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obarms  had  arrived  at  tiie  aotiiniiial'  r^Bese  of  fifly^ 
three  years.  Doa  Sasi,  however^  vfiHx  mora  art  tbaa 
gallantry,  preaerved  his  own  treasureB  ftom  .violence^ 
by  the  sacrifice  of  these  presents,  and  by  persuading 
the  (n^dolous  general  not  to  let  his  troops  wander 
near  the  town,  where  they  migfat  be  way^'laid,  and 
mnrdeved^  by  the  treacherous  mulattos. 

The  first  six  <kys  were  thus  waited  by  the  BritiiAb 
forces,  mid  taken  advantage  of  by  Ihe  Spaniards  in 
the  removal  of  their  property.  Had  the  foolish  old 
man  been  endowed  with  Castilian  spirit,  or  common 
courage,  he  might  have  saved  the  island,  by  the 
resolution  to  fall.  Had  he  listened  to  the  advice  of 
ihe  bolder  Portuguese  dfioers,  a  sally  on  the  half-^ 
formed  camp  would  have  dissipated  die  undisciplined 
troops,  who  woidd  have  ceased  to  be  formidable 
when  they  ceased  to  be  feared.  Hie  siege  of  St 
Jago  was  an  c^rduous  enterprise  for  such  men :  courage 
would  have  given  him  time ;  time  would  have  given 
him  friends^  The>  governor  of  Cuba  would  have 
aimed  for  his  interest ;  and  his  own  many  brave 
adventurers  wodd  have  drawn  their  swords  in  his 
defence ;  and  the  novelty  of  danger,  tiie  lassiinde  of 
war,  tiie  chance  of  mmiality,  would  have  inclined 
his  enemies  to  a  safe  and  speedy  evacuation.  Far 
different,  however,  were  the  counsels  of  the  timid 
Spaniard.  On  the  1 1th.  of  May  he  submitted  ta  a 
hard,  and  humiliating  capitulation^  and  Bon  Aooafat, 
witii  the  Town-major,  lemained'  in  tibe  British  lu 
hostages  for  tl^  perfonvanoe  of  its  t^rms. 
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'  The  I  GtMremor,  on  a  visit  to  the  British  Ooto-^ 
mander,  me^  soon  afterwards,  treacherously  detained, 
to  expiate  an  outrage  oommitted  in  the  to^m ;  where 
a '  Spamsh  colonel,  bolder  than  the  rest^  had  per- 
tsnaded  tiie  inhabitants  to  transgress  the  first  artiob 
of  the  treaty^  by  driving  away  the  cattle  into  the 
interior,  hoping  thus  to  starve  out  their  inexorable 
enenues.  -  Don  Acosta,  hearing  of  tins  brtech  of 
fidth^  sent  his  priest,  ^*  a  discreet  negro/*  to  remon- 
strate * ;  but  the  indignant  Portuguese,  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  cowardly  terms,  hanged  the  unfor* 
tunate  ecclesiastic^  and  abandoned  the  Governor  to 
his  fate.  He»  however^  soon  escaped  from  his  ill-« 
disciplined  guards ;  while  Don  Acosta^  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  sable  priest^  assisted  the  Bk'itish 
commander  in  recovering  the  cattle,  by  informing 
him  whither  they  had  been  driven^  and  how  Dtey 
miight  be  taken  at  their  usual  watering-places. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty^  tiie  British 
troops  had  yet  abstained  from  entering  tiie  town ; 
and  they  did  so  some  days  longer,--^e  soldiers  dis^ 
parsing  themselves  throughout  tiie  country,  and 
wantonly  destroying  the  wild  cattie  in  the  woods*— so 
that  the  msource  they  fanded  inexhaustible  soon 
began .  to  fail.  At  length  the  General^  findfaig'  the 
treaty  was  broken  by  tiie  entire  abdicalioil  of  tiie 
Spaniards — ihat  it  had,  in  .fact>  serred  only  ito  facili- 
tate the  clandestine  renioval  of  titeit^ffects;  mArcbed 
imto^t  Jagoy and ito  his iutter dismay liDiunilti^i^l^ 
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abandoned^  the  bare  walls  ak)ne  rentaining*,  to  dis*- 
^ppoiot  the  eager  expectations  of  the  outwitted  inva*^ 
d^ii^..  The  Spaniards  had  all  retired;  but  they 
retired  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Some  of  tibe  Por^ 
tqgu^se^  jttsUy  indicant  at  the  oppressive  terms 
imposed  upon  them,  had  persuaded  all:  die  inhabiK 
t^iits  to  follow  them  inta  the  coimtrj,  where  they 
jKiight,  be  able  to  make  a  stand  until  they  obtained 
assistaaoe  to  expel  their  enemies.  They^  therefore^ 
retreated  to  some  settlements  in  those  mountains 
which  encQmp^as  the  vjale  of  Luidas,  about  eight 
leagues  from  Ihe  town,  where  the  Governor  sochi 
joined  them^  with  all  the  slaves  and  mulattos  which 
Jiis.  influenee  ooukJ  collect. 

O^r  imperfect  view  of  the  history  of  the  times 
^vili  affoitl  some  apology, .  or  may  even  allow  some 
pnapiee.  lor  the  extraordinary  capitulation  which 
enabled  tha  Spawards  thus  to  escape  into  the  moun-^ 
tiUQS,  loaijied  with  the  curses  and  the  anticipated 
spoUsjof  idae  British  troops*  Few  of  the  events  re^ 
lating  to  that  transaction  were  recorded,  and  few 
fepords  l^aye  been  preserved ;  but  Yenables  under^ 
Yfmtji  seyeri^  ordeal  before  the  ^enraged  Protector* 
wdi^i^  f£^i9i$  Jb^s.  suffi^redj^  though  his  friends  were 

miper^Qjo^v 

,  T^  wm  h^Y  of  itbe  British  army  was  immedi* 
al|^.jdi«S>?i;9fidiA  quartern  jthr(>i]^hout.ihe  town,  euFid 
^^^^t!il^  np}g\\l)o»nt\gie^  officets 

9f^S^ii\»i^)a^^hom^ymd}  abaiid8med:.the  rest  to: 
the  wanton. ,(i9j)5:e^^tJiftjjg)Q€,thew  a»e»»  whose fanati-. 
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joA  fiiry  was  infitantly  dL^Iayed  in  the  demolition  of 
ibe  tocred  educes  of  Papal  worship.  Hie  Abbey^ 
Mith  the  Red  and  the  White  Cross  Churohesr  they 
Jevdled  wkh  <^e  ground ;  the  bdls  ihey  mdted  into 
riiot;;  and  the  prmdpal  houses  were  eagerly  de- 
.stroyed^  in  the  fruitless  search  for  treasures  which 
^9iey  imagined  must  be  conoealed  there.  Outposts 
were  established  upon  the  surrounding  savannas  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching  the  provision 
grounds^  and  td  protect  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  cultivate  more  for  the  relief  of  their  pressing 
necessities. 

But  dissensions  arose^  which  frustrated  all  ihek 
plans^  and  deprived  them  of  the  fruits  of  cotiqu^t^ 
The  Admiral  resented  the  cautious  conduct  of  Ye- 
cables^  who  had  refrised  to  ratify  the  appointment  of 
his  nephew  to  the  lucrative  and  responsible  sitnattoti 
of  prize-master ;  and  all  harmony  between  the  navid 
and  military  forces  was  now  at  an  end.  Twelve 
valuable  Dutch  prisses  had  been  captured  at  Barba- 
does,  and  followed  the  fleet  to  Jamaica :  for  Grom-^ 
weU  had  determined  upon  putting  mi  end  to  the 
carrying  system  of  that  nation.  Venables  appre- 
ciated the  responsibility  of  the  sFtuation  to  whidi 
Penn  arrogated  the  exclusive  right  of  appointmeni^ 
and  insisted  fliat  some  person  should  be  joined  in 
theoffice«  The  Admiral  was  ofiended  at  the  hesita«> 
tion^  wUch  bespoke  a  dotdbt  df  hii^  honottr ;  and  tills 
dispute  fomented  the  jedbus  cinmity  whieh  dready 
subsisted'  betw^n  the  Ck)tximaiider$,  deprive  the 
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amiy  of  the  asaJgtMide  of  ihe  fleet,  and  caased  ike 
moat  oontradictory  details  in  the  reports  ol  these 
rival  chie&« 

One  of  the  first  and  most  fatal  consequeooes  of  this 
want  of  co-operation,  was  the  refusal  of  the  supplies 
now  so  much  needed*.  Two  thousand  of  the  troops 
were  sick,  distressed  for  clothings  medicine,  and 
food ;  yet  none  could  be  obtained  from  the  peevish 
and  inexorable  Admiral^  who  despatdied  two  vessels 
to  the  Camanas  for  turtle,  and  then  provokingly 
consumed  them  all  on  board  his  fleet,  while  dis^^ 
ease  spread  rapidly  through  the  ranks  of  the  famished 
ann^. 

In  the  extremity  of  distress,  parties  were  sent  out 
to  fprage,  and^  into  the  woods  of  lignania,  to  catch 
the  wild  Barbary  horses^  which  were  serviceable^  not 
oi4y  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy^  but  in  hunting  the 
cfd;tle  f(»r  ibod.  Many  of  the  t|*oops  thus  fell  into 
ambuscade ;  and  the  Spaniards,  perceivmg  tiieir  dis^ 
tress*,  ventured  upon  the  northern  suburbs  of  St.  Jago, 
and  fired  it  in  many  places. 

Although  it  be  not  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of 
the  Commanders  to  Secretary  Thurloe,  there  is  litUe 
doubt  that  the  French  corsairs  had  joined  the  fleet 
in  its  attempt  upon  Hispaniola^  and  now  assisted  in 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  wher^  their  knowledge  of 
the  seas,  their  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  lanr 
g^u^e,  which  neither  Penn  nor  Yenables  knew  a 
word  0^^  and  abov6  iJl,  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  bush^fightiag,  readied  their  asdj^taiice  most  vain- 

^  SeeNottiLL 
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able..  The  orders  given  to  the  General  mstru^tetf 
him  to^  commehce  planting  wherever  he  could  gain  st 
footing,  and  to  settle  the  troops  as  soon  as  possible,—^ 
with  the  intent,  no  doubt,  of  preventing  their  return 
to  l^ngland.  It  was  for  this  reason  fliat  the  soldiers 
had  been  encouraged  to  bring  their  wives.'  Yenables 
had  brought  his,  intending,  if  the  climate  agreed  wWi 
him,  to  •  remain  in  the  West  Indies  until  he  could 
render  efficient  service  to  the  Royal  Exile ;  and, 
with  this  object  in  view,  he  still  retained  his  command 
in  Ireland.  The  discord  whicb  now  reigned  bfetweert 
the  Commanders,  as  well  as  the  Commissioners, 
caused,  however,  so  scanty  a  supply  of  flie  necessary 
implements  of  husbandry,  that  all  liis  agricultural 
projects  failed;  and  finding  his  endeavours  frus- 
trated and  remonstrance  vain,  he  addressed  Tliurloe^/ 
^'A  threefold  cord"  (I  use  his  words)  "^tjannbt 
easily  be  broken ;  but  when  they  twist  not  equally 
together  they  many  times  cut  one  another;  and'thu^ 
I  am  sure  that  in  martial  afiairs,  where  commanders 
should  execute  like  lightning,  and  those  Variable  as 
the  wind,  according  as  the  present  emergency  re- 
quires,  and  not  go  for  consent,  to  the  Idss  Of  all ;— -I 
well  know  his  liighness  would  never  inbmit,  in  all 
his  past  actions^  to  such  curbs)  not  cin  brave  dth 
signs  ever  succeed  with  such  bridles]'  whibh  I  hope 

will  be  amended.**'  -'  •<•  • 

By  the  13th  of  June,  some' Portuguese  "j^ioriei^ 

had  been  captured;  a!nd  ma»y*rtiwe  WKMid 

have  submitted^  had  they'hof  b^h  a^^b^ 

henave  that  no  quarter  would  be  given.    Alarmed 
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at  the  violence  of  a  few  disorderly  soldiers^  who  were 
driven^  by  extreme  want,  to  acts  of  desperation^  they 
still  maintained  their  posts  in  the  mountains^  and 
were  formidable  to  the  wretched  though  victorious 
garnfion  of  St.  Jago* 

The  waiy  Admiral,  apprehending  the  censures 
wUch  might  attach  to  his  conduct  from  the  report 
which  Yenables  was  preparing^  now  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  forestalling  him»  by  retiimmg  directly  to 
Sngland  with  the  chief  strength  of  the  fleets  and 
contrary  to  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  General. 
Butler^  one  of  the  Commis^oners^  who  was  charged 
by  his  brother  d&oers  with  acts  of  the  basest  nature^ 
determined  to  accompany  him,  that  he  also  might 
make  good  his  defence,  Penn  ostensibly  grounded 
Hm  proeeeding  iqpon  the  refusal  of  the  General  to 
quit  Jamaica  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  to 
assist  him  in  a  descent  upon  Garthagena ;  a  propo* 
»tioa  which  was  objected  to,  as  '^  it  was  not  positive 
in  his  instructions/'  Yenables  was  also  in  such  ill 
health  tiiat  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  council  of 
war>  which  had  voted  his  return  to  England  for  the 
ynqpese-  of  reporting  the  state  of  the  army^  its  ill 
success  in  Hispaniolai  and  its  distress  here.  He 
n^prehended  a  conspiracy  against  hjpi  by  the  friends 
of  the  Admiral^  and  •  those  whose  conduct  he  was 
compelled  to  censure:  for  he  declared  that  ^'one 
day  B«Qer  caipei  ifito  his  chamber^  and  finding 
eyppto^us,  pf  deaib»  he  and  .Butler  smiled  upon  each 
ollify^^.  .whlPh  he .  obiei^ved  with  some  trouble  of 


mind/^  The  resolutioiis  of  the  council  of  war  de? 
termiaed  Pean,  therofore*  to  bo  the  first  in  Ixuidon ; 
WhilQ  Vdnabloa*  with  a  djfiintercated  spirit^  ddayed 
Um  Qwa  departure*  that  ho  might  arraog^  the  emr 

barrassed  affairs  of  the  colony. . . 

The  seal  of  the  dpoe  opn^nHsaioa  waa  therefore 
broken :  it  was  endorsed  ^^  Not  to  bfi  opened  but  in 
case  of  death*  disability) .  or  absence,  of  one*  or  both 
the  cojnmanders/'  Undpr  this  anthority^  Goodson 
took  the  Qommand  of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which 
remained ;  and  Forteaoue^  who  had  acted  during  the 
Gen^ul'a  illness^  succeeded  to  that  of  th^  army. 

The  freebooters  were  biinging  in  Spanish  prizes 
every  day ;  and  thes^  wellrstored  g^Ueona  at  length 
enabled  the  troops  to  barter  the  hidegj  whic^  they 
had  obtained  so  plentifully^  for  the  peoesdary  suppUea 
d  food  and  .dk>thing-  This  limely  aid  sto|>ped  the 
progress  of  the  disease  which  had  so  rapidly  thinned 
their  ranks,  Stilly  however*  they  werp  in  gieat 
distress ;  a  tropical  summer  soon  melted  the  strength 
of  the  most  robust,  and  they.wpre  reduced  to  half  ^ 
biscuit  a-day«  They  had  ^bundaqce  of  fresh  beef; 
but  the  growing  crops  of  vegetables  were  destroyed 
by. the. disorderly  excairsions  of  the  army  ott  its  first 
arrival;  while  the  effects  of  the  dimate*  md  the 
alteration  of  diet>  rendered  their  case  ahnost  des^ 
perate.  Every  endeavour  was  m^Mle  to  disperse  the 
men  thr^u^^hout  the  couatry>  hy  encouraging  them 
to  cultivate  the  deserted  {dantatiopd  of  the  Spaqiardsj 
or  tofonn  new  settlements  upw  the^souH^jm  shores ; 
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but  ihe  fl)  health  ef  the  Graeral,  who  fioli  the  decay 
of  life»  deprived  them  of  his  active  asabtanoe ;  little 
pn^ress  was  inade>  aiui  the  occupatbn  of  the  idand 
was  ahaoat  despaired  of.  In  this  extieiiiity,  Venablea 
veceived  the  instructioDS  of  aaothar  ooaneil  of  war* ; 
and,  fiadiiig  himself  incapacitated  for  all 
ttsefid  exertion,  he  quitted  the  island^  kav-. 
mg  two  eommissionera,  Serle  and  WimIow,  who 
soon  became  the  vietims  of  that  disease  which  sttll 
sweeps  away  so  many  thousands  in  these  tropical 
rogions. 

Hie  first  act  of  the  new  Commandant  was  t6  apply 
to  Opomif  ell  for  clothings  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  provisions :  he  required  a  supply  of  labourers 
from  Scotland,  with  instructions  to  model  a  oml 
goyemment ;  and  he  suggested  the  expediency  of 
inoorporatmg,  •  with  his  &natical  followers^  such  a 
ronforcement  of  Irish  veterans  as  might  giye  activity 
to  the  odony.  The  council  of  state  in  England  was, 
at  the  same  moment,  intent  upon  similar  measures ; 
for,  to  put  some  life  into  the  wretched  race  it  had 
consigned  to  Jamaica,  and  inftise  a  little  native 
^irit,  it  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  by  transporting  hither  one  thou-^ 
mmd  Irish  girU\^  with  as  many  male  labourers ) 
while  the  Council  of  Scofland^  with  due  regard  for 
their  morals,  ordered  all  convicts  to  be  transported 
to  Jamaica.    In  the  autumn,  a  large  body  of  the 

«  S«e  Note  LII»  t  See  Note  LIU. 
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S|)aiii8li  ndaires  snbmitiied,  and .  were  ;;made  bte  ; 
Wkife  mtnjrtof  tke  Poiiugoesei  inhabitante^  Mreary  4)i 
ifae  tDiaeibUe lifei^hioh  for  die  last  fitb  months.thtfjr 
:faad  beeti.^ndnru^  in  Ike  woodsy t gaive  fttlemselvea 
op;  anfl^were  dupped  off  to  «u<di  destmatfoBSi  as 
tke]^  desired*  The  task  cxf  go venunent^ 'in*  this  early 
fltate^  requiised  fathier  a  strong  than  a  skilful  hand ; 
and  the,8iti»timi  of  the  anny  demanded  the  oontinn- 
anoe  of  striot  discipline  .and  martial  law.  . .  A  con^- 
datable,  body  of  the  Spaaisk  fugitives  yet.held  out/ 
harassed  the  settlers^  and  often  approached  the.  town. 
A  spirit  ;of  disfcontent  also  manifested  itself  amongst 
the  iioqps.  .When  they  found  that  prefMMraliions 
were  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  country^  and 
ibut  the  Protector  had  sent  out  his  prQolajtaatiwf  to 
that  effect,  they  suspected  that  they  were)  destbied 
never  more  to  see  their  native  land;..  £Kpeiience 
had .  yet  prdred  Jamaica  to  be  i  no  very  dAsiraUe 
plaoe  of  banijshment^  and  still  no  better  j  pKofipect 
opened  to  their  view ;  for,  although  tlM^ylMuihitbtflrto 
boen  able  to  procure  wild  cattle  and  hogs  in  csibua- 
danoe,  their  wasteful  improvideace  already  ^jrendered 
the  siq){dy  precarious^  and  barely  suffioent. .  I^any 
of.ithe  oific^:s,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  pf 
plunder^  secns%  inflamed  the  disobediepce^  <^«  their 
meft;  <aiid  hoped^  by  disooumging'  agrieNAbare^  «(nd 
so  throwing^  the  acp^we  qf  mainttmi^nae.  upon  t  tj»e 
gotremkneiit^ .  that  their.  recaU  fircm.  a  tooun^nthey 
had'  so^  maeh  iieason  ta  :d«Aest  .wcmld  speedily  e«^tt&. 


ht  tiis state. Sedgvimck fimndike ^olot^  wbeBtjbe 
arrived^  betting. Cnomwidls  caiii9Ustionr:to.8!iify|ily 
tte'piaoe  of  Butler/  In  one  of  his  first  despatches 
he  bomplained,  that  '^  the  soldiera^  had  destroyed  dQ 
sorts  of  provisioBB  and  cattle ;  that  they  wonld  neither 
dig  nor:  plants  bat  "were  det^nnined  rather  to  starre 
than  work."  And  starve  they  shortly  did  r  a-  famine 
ensued ;  eveiy  species  of  unwholesome  food  W3is 
eagerly  devoured,  and  contagion  ran  rapidly  through 
their  ranks.  The .  deaths  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  weekly ;  and  the  living  gazed  on  each 
other's  livid  Caces  with  horror  and  despair.  The 
thottsaiid  tons  of  provirions^  which  the  new  commis- 
sioner'had  brought^  were  inadequate  to  check  the 
flanuDg  disease ;  and  Fortescue  himself  became  one 
4y(  its  earliest  and  most  regretted  victiins. 

In  virtue  of  the  commission  which  Sedgewiok  had 
broi^ht>  €donel  D'Oyley^  a  soldier  of  fortmie^  suc- 
ceeded .  to  the  command ;  and/  under  'this  active 
dffidery  the  new  recruits  were  assisted  by  the  sailom 
inthe  erection  of  a  storehouse  and  a  military  depdt 
at  Passage  Fort.  The  provident  measures  which  he 
adapted,  dbedi^edi  in  some  degree,  the  progress  of 
disease ;  and  a  strict  discipline  once  more  restored 
snboi^naition.  At  this  crisis  Ciolonel  Humphrey— 
whose  fattier  had  hmte  the  sword  before  Bradafaaw, 
a<7  the  moc^ 'trial  of  the  unfortunate  Ghades-^artived 
frbin/Bngiond^  with  Ms  regiment  of  eight  hundred 
men ;  iittt^^  wlthlri^a  fortitf^ht^^more  Ihanitwo^rds 
were  numbered  wltb  the  dead.    Sedgewick  tried 
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erery  mewMilii  Ins  power  to  ^  ttie  reiilaiiiiii|^  men 
on  tile  .plaiitatioiis  allotted  to  them ;  but  their  idte 
prejudices  counteracted  all  his  adiemes,  frusiraied 
all  hift  hopiss^  Ajsd  proved  their  own  destruction. 
The  sailors  alone  were  actively  employed ;  for  the 
eontagidn  had  not  yet  reached  the  fleet.  Craisens 
were  sent  6ut»  which  captured  several  valuable 
prizes ;  plundered  some  ^settlements  on  the  main ; 
tod,  in  an  expedition  to  the  north  side  of  the  island^ 
dislodged  a  formidable  party  of  the  enemy.  While 
the  crews  m  harbour  were  planting  a  smafl  spot  of 
ground,  still  called  Green  Bay,  the  army  around 
ihem  admired  their  activity,  wondered  at  their  pa- 
tience^ but  l^nlained  inactive-r-tamely  sufifering  the 
horrors  of  disease^  and  the  pangs  of  famine.  Nor 
was  the  situation  of  the  expelled  fugitives  better  than 
that  of  their  invaders.  To  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred tiiey  were  now  collected  on  the  banks  of  Ihe 
Rio  Hoja^  exposed  td  the  inclemency  of  the  autumnal 
season,  destitute  of  shelter,  and  distiessed  for  food. 
Yet  tins  little  band  of  patriots  was  resolved  to  bear 
its  hard  lot ;  still  entertaining  the  hope  that  their 
invaders^  when  they  found  nothing  to  reward  their 
oonquesty  would  evacuate  the  island^  as  thdr  prede- 
cessors had  done.  The  eight  femilies,  4heir  principal 
landholders^  had  already  retreated  to  Cuba^  leaving 
y^.D.  their  slaves  to  defend  their  properties ;  and 
165:;.  Don  Sasi  himsdf  was  at  length  compelled 
to  WEthdraw — ^first  instrueting  a  few  small  paities^ 
undfer  a  maMtro  del  oampo^to  dbpeme  ihdmselves 
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ihit)ugh  the  dountry^  and  keep  iip  (he  form  of  poBses- 
sioki  tttttil  afisktance  should  attive.  l^e  little  village 
(rf'Paratte  had  already  been  burnt  by  a  detadment  of 
X  X).  the  English  troops ;  and,  early  in  the  springs 
^^'^  another  party  was  sent  into  the  samd 
n6igfabonrhood>  where  they  disoovered  the  dead 
bodies  of  two  of  their  comrades,  and  several  Spamsfa 
slaves  concealed  in  the  ruins.  By  them  ikey  were 
informed  that  the  negroes^  deserted  by  their  masters^ 
were  still  resolved  to  hold  the  country  as  long  as  dny 
cattle  remained  for  them  to  subsist  on.  Twenty 
Spaniards  were  found  in  ambush,  and  seven  of  them 
captured.  These  people  confessed  themselves  ta 
belong  to  a  party  of  forty,  who  had  fled  to  the  north 
side  when  Paratte  had  been  destroyed ;  and  that  a 
reinforcement  of  one  thousand  men  was  daily  eiL*^ 
pected  to  land  at  Pedro,  from  Garthagena ;  while 
an  army  from  Spain  was  to  make  a  desoent  at 
Passage  Fblt.  Tb/ej  declared  that  they  had  been 
sent  back  to  Paratte  by  their  maestro  del  campo, 
who  Was  then  collecting  all  his  scattered  men  to  joiri 
the  expected  forces* 

The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  ordered  the  Spanish  n^* 
fugees  to  return  to  Jamaica,  and  forbade  the  Gover- 
nor of  Cuba  to  allow  their  residence  on  that  iskmd ; 
at  the  same  time  promising  every  assistance  for  the 
recovery  of  their  own.  To  these  rigorous  mandates 
they  Wete  reluctahtly  compelled  to  submitt  Arriving 
again  on^  the  north  side  of  Ihe  eoun^>  they  die^ 
perked  themselves  in  small  parties^  hopiiig  to  elude 
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strwg  M  ia<(e;  them  in  the  tfield. .  But  tUs  noseiiadife 
vf\od0iioi.  tifa>  .$b  IHtJe  resemUmg  their  laxinioiis 
lMipeas.4a  St^  Jago^ rapidly  tfakkned  ihcnr  rbnks ;  sdi 
tb^t^  when  ihe.  promised  assistance  of  fiYe'  hundred 
m^A'  actually .  amy ed>  they  were  still  to6  veak  .to* 
shanv  theBiselve&^  aii4  retreated  to  an  entrenobraent 
at.SanChoiremSy  waiting  for  a  further  reinferoe** 
mentf    . 

During  these  transactions,  CromwdU  dis^pointed 
by  the  miscarriage  at  St.  Dombgo,  feigned  much 
dissatup&ction  at  the  paltry  acquisition  of  Jammca^ 
and  declared  that  he  could  spare  no  additional  force 
to  r^ruit  the  diseased  troops^  or  to  mabtain  ao 
worthless  an  appepdage  to  his  government  It  ihaa 
be^n,  justly  observed^  however^  thai  the  island  he 
clespised,  is  now>  under  all  its  past  difficidties>  yield- 
iqg  a  larger,  revenue  to  Great  Britain  than  didtbe 
entire  amount. of  the  national  income  inthe  Pniteo* 
tor's  time.  As. soon. as  his  vexation  had  evaporated^ 
h^  exerted  himself,  with  his  usual  vigour^  to  affiwd 
rdUef,  by  sending  out  provisions  and  suj^lies  of 
eyery .  description.  He  discovered  also  the  hiigh 
valine  whicih  thp  ^anish  govecviment  set:  upon  ;thi» 
island^  and  he  deterauned  to  maintain  t  ai  tjooquest 
which  annoyi^  a  detested  enemy^  so.  nwcb^  • .  Sedge* 
wi^  was  tbapefoi:^  direct  to .  stiffogliiQn/ .  ihe^  pr in*" 
cipjuJ, .  ^lH>«}r  /by  .an  adfi^uate  .fi»rti6catira;}  land.  a 
battery  wafl^  iWeQtpd  alt  (jJareenkgerFowtji  mounting 

twwtyrrO^fr  pieQ«P.p£ijWdW!»cejijbiH^)|^^ 


b^a-ffQcfoniiraniaf'stoabdhs  iuoid^ii»bsfe^tdi]et;F^^'-««aM^ot^ 
wIildK<A»  ahnyitefused^to  ai;^uid<il^b)cb'Wiik 

Mnpleted  fay:^e  sMmeftabuei.^  The  l-bdcmb^  atf 
Passagb  iFort  wab  also  re)(>airedy  fot^  th^  ttttst^kitibh 
dfihe  idepdt  there;  ft»d  two*  cdiiijMfiiSai  itf '  ek^ 
r^iteiil  having  been  reduced,  D'Oyfey  'exerted 
hhaseif  to  pvt  the  remainder  iato  an  effective  stMel. 
Hie  disigraced  8t.  Ghristoplier's  regimenty  cdmj^osed 
of  the  very  dregs  of  the  armament,  was  disband^, 
smdi'dispersed  throngliout  the  island;  so  that*  flie 
rdnaining  force  of  two  thohsand  five  hundred  men, 
disbuntened  of  such  useless  members^  became  both 
morei  healthy  and  more  serviceable ;  yet  not  at  all 
more  inclined  to  enter  n}>on  the  labours  of  cultivation 
anolind  its  quarters.  A  military  ^irit^  ibstetied 
duHng'iSie  turbulent  times  in  England^  rendered 
h&i&i  officers  and  men  dissatisfied  with  then*  dvfl 
inactivity^  and  amdous  to  be,  carried  on  some  more 
proitable  exipedition  to  the  main.  Tlie  fleet  con*- 
sifistefd^of  t^K^taty^-l^ee  Vessels;  and  it  was  with  r6- 
luc4Aiice'  that  the  Vice-admiral  foiilid  himself  cbm- 
pelled^'trftiie  tiii-eatening  posture  of  afl^rs^  to  keep 
them  confined  in  port.  But  the  apprehension  of  a 
Spttnii(h:']nvasi6n,  strengthened  by  the  infonhati6n 
of- tite  Pavatte'(^tives^  reixkred  it  neceteary  to 
conoe&trate^aM-the  forces;  while  a  c6mmon  sense  of 
dan^r",' towyfer  the  fiirst  time,  united  "fiie  army  and 
my^m  tlMsir 'services  Ibrmtltual  sai^ty  and  support: 
'^  Aimuflcil  ^'^'Vl^atsim&'^eblled'^  bnd  tMrty  tefds  cX 
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ment  for  the  ooltiire  of  prdvisioiis.  Yei  idl  the 
indudenients  offered^  or  i^asoM  urged^  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  industry,  .were  of  no  avail ;  for  the  dissen^ 
tieht  officers^  who  constituted  a  laitge  majority,  de- 
siriQg'  their  recall  from  unprofitable  s^vioe^  secretly 
influenced  their  men  to  transgress  tiie  orders  which 
they  had  thus  officially  given.  The  few  who  really 
wished  to  promote  the  provident  scheme^  now  there- 
fore despaired  of  subduing  this  unconquerable  aver- 
sion:  and  Sedgewick  represented  the  matter  to 
.Cromwell ;  who^  after  instructing  him  to  form  a 
troop  of  cavalry^  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion, 
thus  concluded  his  despatch  :*— *^  As  we  have  cause 
to  be  humbled"  (such  was  the  language  of  the  age) 
'*  for  the  reproof  God  gave  us  at  St.  Domingo,  upon 
the  account  of  our  sins,  as  well  as  others^  so  truly 
upon  the  reports  brought  hither  to  us  of  the  extretne 
avarice,  pride^  and  confidence,  disorders,  and  de* 
bauchedness,  profaneness,  and  wickedness^  practised 
among  the  army,  we  cannot  but  bewail  the  same." 

A  party^  which  had  been  despatched  to  catch  the 
wild  Barbary  horses  for  the  projected  troop,  went 
down  thirty  miles  to  leeward,  and  encountered  a 
body  of  Spaniards.  A  warm  engagement  ensued ; 
four  women  only  were  captured,  and  these  were 
brought  to  St  Jago.  Success  encouraged  the  enemy  2 
they  continued  to  harass  the  army  even  in  its  quar'* 
ters;  and^  as  the  British  grew  mbre  secfure  and 
careless,  the  Spaniards  became  more  enterprising 
and  sanguinary.    To  such  banditti  the  Castilians 
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had  long  before  applied  the  name  of  CimaroMn; 
whence  the  EnglisLword  maroond*  ;  and  Sedgewick^ 
m  his  letter  to  Thurloe,  prophesied  truly,  that  these 
people  would  one  day  become  formidable ; — ^^  Be 
assured  they  must  either  be  destroyed^  or  brought 
in  upon  some  terms  or  other^  or  else  they  will  proTe 
a  great  discouragement  to  the  settling  of  people 
here/'  What  he  foretold  was  shortly  experienced : 
within  a  few  months,  the  partial  success  of  a«  small 
detachment,  s^it  against  the  ftigitives,  was  severely 
retaliated  by  the  cold-blooded  butchery  of  forty 
British  soldiers ;  and  thus  commenced  a  servile  and 
sanguinary  war^  which  was  kept  up,  with  little 
ntermission,  during  a  hundred  and  forty  years. 

Provisions  soon  began  to  fail  again:  nothing 
eould  induce  the  soldiery  to  plant,  even  for  their 
own  consumption ;  and  the  few  who  were  cultivating 
the  Spanish  settlements  raised  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  themselves*  A  party  of  Ciolonel  BuUer's 
r^ment^  harassed  by  hostile  incursions^  and  di&- 
treased  by  their  scanty  fare^  revolted ;  and  the  instant 
execution  of  the  ringleaders  scarcely  staid  the  general 
defection.  Sedgewick^  tired  of  his  heavy  charge^ 
which  he  had  repeatedly  petitioned  to  resign^  now 
received  the  Protector's  orders  to  assume  the  sole 
command^  which  hitherto  he  had  divided  with 
D'Oyley*  But  disappointment  and  difficulty  every^ 
where  thwarted  him ;  his  spirits  were  broken^  sick- 

«  See  Note  LV. 


ness:  assailed  Uiii» :  and:  his  *  'vwldly-  Iroufales  ^^te 
ierminated  by  the  hand  of  death*  Colondl  D^tey, 
for  the  second  time^  now  succeeded  to  the  M^sAiar- 
iBSsnafentB  and  honoms  of  Ck>mmander4ii^ifief;  'tliis 
brave  i  ofBeer^  who  stili  maintained  a  secnett'oon^ 
^sjpondeHoe  with  has  Royal  Mastery  posseidsed  ev^ery 
desire  to  establisli  the  colony ;  but  both  his  teddper 
and  his  aibiiitid^  were  better  adapted  to  a  ttMUMj 
than .  to  a  eivil  form  of  government.  Hi^  hsibits  <€ 
life  had  blinded  him  to  the  mt»«st8  of  commieroe;, 
atad  he » allowed  his  prejudice. to  conquer  hisijiH%* 
ment^  or  bias  his  decrees.  Martial  kw  n;ras  a^in 
strictly  enforced ;  but  its  administration'waBajrbilvdrf 
and  ungust.  Colonel  Holdip  rendered'  hinilself'ob- 
ncodous  by  becoming  an  active  piantery  and  roodtn*- 
mending  a  civil  government ;  he  <  Was  therefore 
charged  with  oppression  by  his  mien^  and  «ageriy 
cidhiered  by  his  general,  though  aflsrwards  rostoiM. 
to :  fiivour  by  the  Protector.  Migor  IlM^idkmoi^toa 
urns  shot;  and  D'Oyley,  acquaiiited  wilii  th^^disBa«* 
tisfaotba  which  his  oooduet  occasioned^  reserved  v  at 
the.  point  of  the  bayonet^  to  suppress  its^i^preheoded 
ooosequences.  Barrington  and  Aithbould,  foF-their 
dtUgaice  in  openhig  new  plantations  in  the^U^kny 
district,  became  objects  of  aversion  ^^^  and  there*  is 
reason  to  believe  that  tbeyalso:  would  have^been 
sacrificedy  had  not  Barrington^  tboo&er' been' one  of 
iJS^Q  lords. :o£  the  b^dcdnmbep  to  Cnimwelli^  TJhe 
military  faction  ytts  therefore  obliged  <  to  <iwt  ^satisfied 
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wMb  ^iJbihitiBg  <iMtge&  against  him,  as  OBdin  "die 
iptemst  of  <thie  Royal  Biule ;  and  he  vras  teiedj  but 
iM^ttedL 

The  $|)aaiardfl  of  Cuba  were  now  adsrely  -em- 
ployadtiii  the  protection  of  their  o\m  shoroBi  HirsaA- 
ened  by  the  Bnglidi  cniiaerB;  and.  reduoed  by  an 
epidemical  diaeaaei  iliey  were  is  no^  conditbn  to 
attcMpt  &e  reeovery.  of  Jbiaaioa.  Gramwell^  asto- 
nished attthe  value  which  they  had  set  upon  4he 
possession  ol  it»  was  intent  upon  the  defenoe  <xf  his 
oo&quest  and  the  angmentation  of  his  forces.  He 
ondfiKed  out>Cok)nel  Momre's  well-disciplined  regi^ 
meai^  fkom  GariickfergoB ;  but  the  transport  was 
wiredted^  and  only  two  hundred,  men  escaped  a 
watei^  garaveb  : .  Iiet]ri»naat-general  Brayne^  the  go<- 
Yemor.iiof  fLoc^bery  was  appointed  to  succeed 
SedgivwiDk,  and  sailed  from  Port  Patrick  with  a 
thoosand  reeniits ;  while  Governor  Stokes,  mth 
(Rsteen  huadted.  men  from  Nevis^  arrived,  and  settled 
near  Port  dforantev  where  his  descendants  ^of  the 
same  aame^ ,  for  many  succeeding  years^  possessed 
exteasiveilands.  Such  examples  were. not  lost  upon 
the.  setiHetoi  in  New  En^and,  whom  the  Protector 
had  hitherto '  vsidy .  solictted  to  remove  hithc^^ 
Gookuii  hia  agent  Aene^  began  to  recruit  with-  entra^ 
onUfiary  saceesa?*  he  oonfviiiced.them  thid:  the  mports 
prqndigial.  i  to  Jamhi4^'  t  msate  greatly  exag^feitd^ted'; 
add  thtlse^fanndked  snbstaiitial  inhcObitents  of!  that 
eelenyt  ^reaiDved>M  btikiguigt . with  ^jften  ^a^  ^spirit  of 
industry,  and  the  means  of  displaying  it     Brayne 
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toadied  at  Barbadoes,  and  painting  in  lively  ooloura 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  bland  he  was  coming 
to  govern,  he  persuaded  some  active  planters  to 
3cwmpmy  bim. 
In  December  be  landed^  and  I>'Oyley  was  again 
Deo  14  ^^P^'^ded  in  the  government  The  oo^ 
lopy  was  in  the  utmost  confusion;  the 
di^pqlinatjion  to  labpur  increased  amongst  the  troops, 
and  violent  aoimosities  ei:i$ted  in  all  the  depaii* 
ment^  3ut  hq  discovered  that  all  these  disorders 
originated  with  a  few  disafifected  officers^  the  most 
turbylent  of  whom  he  discreeCly  permitted  to  retire } 
and  soon  perceived  the  good  effects  of  this  .well** 
timed  indulgence.  The  men^  no  longer  awed^  or  no 
longer  led^  sought  a  relaxation  from  strict  military 
discipline  in  the  less  arduous  labours  of  the  fields 
which  the  luxuriance  of  a  teeming  soil  rendered  far 
more  profitable  and  less  toilsome  than  they  had 
imagined.  Their  agricultural  ardour  was  roused 
and  maintained  by  a  six  months'  supply  of  provi'* 
A.D.  sions ;  and  by  five  hundred  guineas  distri-: 
^^^'  buted  amongst  the  men  who  had  laboured 
upon  the  fortifications.  The  Governor  recommended 
that  a  general  liberty  of  trade  with  all  nations  at 
peace  with  England  should  immediately  be  granted  i 
and  this  measure  had  some  efifect  in  encouraging  the 
settlers  to  improve  thdr  plantations*  But  sickness 
as^led  him>  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  urged  him  to  solicit  a  racaU :  he  therefore  ten-^ 
dered  his. resignation  by  Qoodson^  who  was  sailing 
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for  England  with  a  fleet  of  nine  ships.  The  industry 
of  the  Nevis  planters  had  afforded  some  hopes  of 
sttccQSS ;  but  Stoker  died^  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  people  were  buried  within  the  first  three  months. 
A  great  propoition  of  the  reoruits  were  also  dead ; 
andj  before  the  crops  could  be  gathered^  provisions 
failed,  and  famine  again  threatened  the  unfortunate 
cidony.  Nor  were  thera  any  hopes  of  a  further 
supply  from  New  England.  Hie  condition  of  Ja« 
maica  was  now  worse  than  ever:  the  last  extremities 
<3i  distness  and  hunger  assailed  the  troops^  and  the 
prospect  was  on  all  sides  black  and  comfortless,  ibr 
tibe  seamen  now  shared  in  the  general  calamity.  Hie 
wild  cattle  aff(Mled  the  only  hope  of  relief :  the  salt- 
woriis^  established  in  Healthshire,  were  therefore 
suspended,  and  all  the  inhabitants  joined  in  the 
eager  search  for  food. 

One  of  these  hunting  parties  intercepted  some 
^MUiiards,  from  whom  they  learnt  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen  had  again 
returned  to  Guba^  in  vessels  expressly  sent  by  the 
governor,  who  was  in  the  utmost  distress  for  people  to 
defend  its  southern  shores :  that  about  two  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children^  were  still  left ;  and  that 
ihey  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Oristan.  Thence  they 
were  qqickly  driven  by  a  detachment  sent  to  attack 
them ;  and  these  wretched  exiles  were  again  hunted 
inio  the  interior  recesses  of  the  country.  But  the 
English  dreaded  a  surprise  from  a  much  more  formi-* 
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dablebbdyjliouriy  expected  from  Spam;  and  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  it.  The  governor, 
therefore^  sent  home  two .  fiigates^  to  solicit  speedy 
assistance ;  aiid  It  was  on  board  these  thai  a'  few 
tons  of  fustic,  the  first  exported  produce  •  of  ilife 
island,  were  put,'  by  some  officers  more  enteiprismg 
than  their  comrades. 

As  the  year  advanced,  the  most  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  the  colonists  were  again  partially  relieved  by 
the  matured,  though  scanty^  products  of  the  planta- 
tions ;  und  by  the  seasonable  success  of  the  hunting 
parties.  The  earth  yielded  so  plenteous  an  increase^ 
that  the  army  at  length  discovered  the  advantage  of 
attending  more  closely  to  its  cultivation.  Both 
officers  and  men  were  encouraged  to  open  planta- 
tions, yet  still  to  hold  themselves  in  readinesis  to 
combine  and  act  as  occasion 'might  require.  Jamaica 
was  thus  vivified  by  rising  industry.  A  force  of  five 
hundred  men  was  kept  under  ajms ;  and  the  settle- 
ments increased  so  rapidly^  that  the  General  hoped, 
in  a  short  time,  to  dispense  with  all  assistance  froni 
the  parent  government,  excepting  only  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  were  on  permanent  duty. 
Colonel  Barrington,  with  his  whole  regiment,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  planters ;  ana 
prosperity,  the  usual  attendant  upon  active  industry, 
dawned  upon  a*  colony,  which  increased  with  i^ 
growing  independence.  .  Horses  were  stifl  so  plenti- 
ful^ that  they  were  to  be  purchased  at  forty  shillings 
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each ;  and  the  jprival  pf  the  fleet,  with  ,$pn^e  yicr 
tuaUers,  from  England^,  gave  fresh,  spirit 
to  the  colonists. 
^  Th6  judicious  pcjicy  of  Brayncj  \^as  rewarded  by  a 
laige^  and  happy  in<;reas^.  But  thi^  arts  of  cultiva- 
tion have  far  less  energy  and  effect  than  the  ispon* 
taneous  vigour  of  nature,  and  of  freedom.  The 
vigour  of  the  soldiers^  who  wpre  now  urged  to.  labour 
beyond  their  strength,  soon  melted  beneath  a  vertical 
sun :  many  whq  possessed  not  the  means  to  settle 
plantations  of  their  own,  sold  their  services  to  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours,  and  perished  beneath 
^he  toils  imposed  upon  them.  Th^  Governor,  in 
tjiis  pmergency,  applied  to  the  Protector  for  a  supply 
of  indentured  servants,  or  an  importation  of  African 
slaves  j  urging^  that  ^*  their  masters  having  by  this 
means  an  interest  in  their  servants,  would  be  more 
careful  of  them,  and  work  them  more  moderately." 
The  military  operations  carrying  on  in  Flanders  held 
out  a  great  inducement  to  many  of  the  men  here, 
to  abandon  their  colonial  pursuits  and  engage  in 
that  service ;  and  this  martial  spifit  was  confirmed 
by  the  non-payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  while 
Vavassor,  Bullet,  and  others,  on  their  arrival  in 
England,  had  been  paid  in  full.  Brayne,  however, 
contrived,  by  his  judicious  management,  to  suppress 
this  military  mania,  and  the  buildings  at  Careening 
Point  still  proceeded  rapidly. 

T^.new  town  he  had  projected  as  a  naval  and 
military .  depoi,  and  an  eiriporium  for  future  trade. 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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He  established  a  small  colony  at  Tortuga,  to  prevent 
its  exclusive  occupation  by  the  French,  and  erected 
extensive  salt-works  there.  But  the  active  exercise 
of  his  mental  and  bodily  faculties  exhausted 
^^  *  his  weak  frame,  and  he  died,  a  victim  to 
his  exertion,  sAer  a  residence  of  ten  months,  during 
which  period  his  spirited  management,  and  prudent 
policy,  had  quelled  the  factions  that  had  caused  so 
much  trouble  to  his  predecessors,  won  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  founded  the  two  great  pillars  of 
the  colony — planting,  and  commerce.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Jago,  and  the  chief  command  for  the  third 
time  devolved  upon  D^Oyley.  But  this  officer 
having  been  so  often,  and  so  rudely  superseded, 
and  expecting,  perhaps,  another  speedy  dismissal, 
feigned  disinclination  to  accept  H;  wishing,  pro- 
bably, to  convince  Cromwell,  by  an  apparent  reluc- 
tance, that  his  views  were  disinterested,  and  that  the 
suspicions  were  unjust  which  ranked  him  as  a  par- 
tisan of  royalty.  He  prayed  for  leave  to  return  to 
England,  and  recommended  Colonel  Barrington  as 
his  successor.  *His  letters  to  Fleetwood,  and  to 
the  Protector,  were  not  couched  in  terms  the  most 
modest  6t  discreet.  *'  Your  Highness,"  he  observes 
to  Cromwell,  ^*  is  not  to  be  told  how  difficult  it  is  to 
command  an  army  without  pay;  and  I  tremble  to 
think  of  the  discontents  I  am  to  struggle  withal  until 
the  return  of  your  commands ;  though,  I  bless  God, 
I  have  the  affections  of  the  people  here  beyond  any 
that  ever  yet  commanded  them,  and  a  spirit  of  mine 
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own  not  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  unreasonable 
discontents.*'— To  Fleetwood  he  writes-^^*  T  would 
have  refused  to  accept  of  this  command,  if  I  coujd 
have  quitted  with  honour  and  faithftilness  to  my 
country ;  but  I  am  now  resolved  to  go  through^  until 
I  receive  further  orders^  from  his  Highness^  or  a 
discharge  from  him^  which  I  humbly  desire  you( 
Lordship  to  effect  for  me.  Honours  and  riches  are 
not  the  things  I  aim  at*  I  bless  God  I  have  a  soul 
much  above  them.  Pray,  my  Lord,  decline  your 
greatness,  and  command  your  secretary  to  give  me 
an  answer ;  for  if  I  were  disrobed  of  all  my  titles  of 
honour  and  great  command,  yet  you  know  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  a  faithfUl  friend  to  my  country/^ 

Hie  style  of  these  lettw^  conveys  a  strong  im- 
pression of  what  were  the  desires  and  designs  of 
Colonel  D'Oyley.  And  his  projects  for  a  time  suc- 
ceeded :  for  instead  of  accepting  his  proffered  resign 
nation,  Cromwell  confirmed  him  in  the  permanent 
command  of  the  island.  Fortunately,  his  vigorous- 
administration  overcame  the  obstacles  which  were 
opposed  to  him.  His  military  predilection  engaged 
the  affections  and  secured  the  services  of  the  army^ 
at  a  time  when  the  recovery  of  Jamaica  became  an 
object  of  great  national  concern  to  Spain ;  and  pro-* 
bably  it  is  to  his  defence  of  it  that  Britain  owes  her 
present  possession.  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  whose 
power  was  then  great,  formed  a  plan,  and  made  ad- 
mirable dispositions,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ekiglisb 
settl^^>  and  the  recapture  of  the  island.  The  scheme 


wds  devi^Qfked  iaan  iateroeqpted  lettei^jfpoin  Bayoit^i 
the  goytsknor  of  Cuba^  tq  Johp  de  lo^  Re^ye^  a 
Sjpanii^  resident  of  some  repute;  aad  D'Oyley  once 
Bgctin>  found;  a  field  few  the  exiercisot  of  Ub  ins^rti^l 
trients.  Tbk  plan  of  aoiiw  ^»9is  drawp  fvitU  mor^ 
^fem  ordiniary  caution  by  the  wily  Spaniaixl,  The 
jpemt  of  attack  was  to  be  Port  Morapte ;  for  th^re 
iMidi  discontent  ahready  prevailed  amongst  the  Nev;s 
{daaters^  and  a  Janding  might- be  easily  effected. 
There  were  about  twelve  hundred  ne^gro  staves  qn 
the  islandi  and  Reyes  (a  worthy  predooes^.  of  the 
insidious  Lescesne)  was  instructed  to  send  $qmi$  of 
the  Spanish  negroes^  who  still  hovered,  .about  .jth^ 
oountky,  to  incite  insurrections^  and  prepajre/ttKem  £>r 
a  simultaneous  revolt  It  was  likewise  •  determined 
to  give  no  quarter  to  the  English.  Sasi  again  col- 
lected in  Cuba  all  his  surviving  subjects^  Wfi9  {pro- 
mised a  reinfi^roement  of  eight  hundred  me^,  £rqm 
^ain,  with  a  strong  detachment  from  Caithagm^; 
and  the  fooli^  old  man  flattered  himself  .wjyth  tbp 
'proiq)ect  cf  certain  success.  He  evcoi; despatch^  a 
letter  to  his  sovereign^  commending  .hb  royal  decree 
for  the  recovery  of  an  islbnd  so  important  to  his 
Indiqfn  empire ;  and  assured  him  that  hei  >vo9ild 
apeediiy  bniig  it  wider  his  dominioa  again.  But  he 
was  soon  awakened  from  this  dreai^p^of  .an^iUo^i  a^d 
his  prospects  were  Uttst^  for  ever  J  i  ^ 
'  DK>yley.hiad  'SGaroely4dm^  to  (aketi(be(;neQe;$sary 
irtdsps  to  (Counteract  ^rn'madnac^  «f^n)ficih»  \J^tt  he 
tnfe]iig«noe  Ithttt :  Don  i  Sasii  .hftd  1 9|ct)ially 
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i^att&i'ed  paitieid  thrDughotat  tbe  island.^  >Hethere^ 
ftxre  resolved  to  attack  ihim^beforehb  forced  a>^ 
fbnii  a  jtM!ctioii;  Md,  with  a  b<id]i  of  five  hundred 
chosen  meiiy  hei  sailed  in  quest  -  iof  Um — for  tktf 
hfterior  Wc>ods  and  guarded  pattses  forbade^  a  shoiter 
approach  to  bis  position/  So  rsqpid  was  his  mofoiE^ 
^  vigorous  his  (command/  that  the  Spaniards  iiHCffe 
surpfi^ed :  be  eommenoed  the  assault  irith  sadi  de^ 
tenriitied  brivery,  that  they  were  instantly  dri\)en 
fh)in  the^  rude  works^  and  those  who. did' not  bleed 
betieaih  the  British  dword,  fled  iu  disorder  to. the 
i^t>odS5  where'  Sasi  would  have  been  taken,  had  not 
his  brave  and  ^thful  adherents  defended j  viith/:per' 
severing'  arms^  ifaeir  aged  and.!uifortaiia(le.)eader« 
^Ifes^  ftlgitrves  continued  to  distress  the  oolonyi 
thfefyr  t^en  ^prerv^ed  in  the  suiprise  and  stratbg^aoe 
of  excursive  hostility;  and  tiie  traces. of  their  ibot« 
^tep^  were  lost  in  tie  impervious  woods^  oi  deep 
lagoons,  with  which  the  country  was  covered^ 

Thci  "^ssistsnoe  they  had  so  :long  expected^  at 
A  t)  >    len^h,  however,  arrived ;  and  had^r  in  Ad, 

'  ^^^'  been  disembarked  a  consideFabie  time  bk^ 
fdre'P'Oytey  recdved  any  intelligence  ofiits  appear- 
imoefk'  The  Meiafercement  consisted  of  a  Aonsand 
fegulatis  £rom  Spaan ;  and  Iherf  inunediatelyrereGtod 
a  redoubt,  of  no  inoonsideralbleiisirengttif  oo -the 
INk^y  sea-J^fat  diff,  t^  the  westward  olike  }U0»NUeyOi 
'l^^k^Htemptiqsi  itself  into  fthe  sea.. .  Seven  hunfiDed 
^d'  fiftymen  were* ^Idi^ted  toiiatt^  ithtav):  and 
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devea  days  af%er  sailing  irom  Passage  Fort^  tiiey 
June  appeared  off  the  Bay ;  landed  within  mm- 
^^-  ket^shot  of  the  fort,  drove  in  the  party 
which  opposed  them,  and  killed  an  offioer,  with 
twenty-three  men*  Under  a  heavy  fire  kom  six 
guns,  D'Oyley  attempted  to  bring  his  ships  to  bear 
upon  the  fortification ;  but  the  rocky  steep  on  which 
it  was  erected  forbade  flie  necessary  elevation  of  the 
eannon»  and  no  effectual  impression  could  be  made. 
He  was  resolved,  however,  to  maintain  his  ground^ 
and  pursue  the  advantages  he  had  already  gained, 
although  against  numbers  greatly  superior.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  ladders  to  be  prepared*  and 
spent  the  night  in  making  flie  necessary  disposition 
for  a  conp-de^main :  while  tiie  Spanianls,  less  active 
in  tiieir  defence,  passed  the  time  in  prayer,  and 
placed  all  their  hopes  on  that  Being  who  loves  jus* 
tice,  and  ponidiea  the  plunderer. 

At  break  of  day  D^Oyley  despatched  a  flag  of  truce 
to  summon  the  rightful  owners  of  tiie  island  instantiy 
to  submit  to  terms ;  and  he  desired  his  messenger  to 
notice  the  approaches  to  the  fort,  witili  the  depth  of 
4he  river  below  it.  The  envoy  was  admitted  to  the 
•governor,  presented  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  eight 
for  himself,  and  a  jar  of  sweetmeats  for  hb  general, 
but  charged  with  a  b(M  refosal  to  surrender.  D*Oyley 
was  exasperated  by  this  polite  defiance ;  but  tiie  day 
was  too  &r  advanced  to  commence'  the  assault^  and 
in  a  stormy  night  his  men  found  their  only  shelter  ia 
the  rooks. 
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On  tbe  kSlammg  ynpnuog  hl$  laid  two  of  his  &hv^ 
to  leeward,  and  by  a  vi^rous  fire  dcew  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter*  He,  brought  his  other 
vessels  to  bear  in  front,  and  at«tibe  same  in^taifii 
fi>rdii^  the  river^  he  came  up  with  an  advawed  post 
of  the  Spaniards^  who  had  taken  a  position  on  the 
rising*  ground  about  six  hundred  yards  from  th^  fort^ 
and  fortified  their  front  by  traidies.  They  were 
driven  in  by  the  first  desperate  onset;  and  the 
British^  observing  the  walls  lowest .  on  that  side, 
rushed  on  with  an  impetuosity  which  seemed  to  an*' 
nounce  and  secure  the  victory^  carrying  with  theivi 
their  ladders  and  hand-grenades.  The  fortress  waa 
Qistaatly  assailed.  Five  times  did  they  mount  to  the 
assault — ^but  they  were  repulsed  five  times  with 
slaughter  and  dismay.  British  courage  at  length 
prevailed: — tbe  Spaniards,  disconcerted  by  the  per- 
severing intrepidity  of  the  attack,  fired  at  random ; 
while  their  spirited  assailants  poured  a  volley  of  small 
arms  throij^h  the  loop*holes^  and  effected  a  dreadful 
carnage  amongst  them>  crowded  as  tliey  wei:e  within 
the  narrow  compass  of  their  little  fort.  Their  flankers 
were  carried;  and  the  survivorss  finding  them- 
selves under  a  cross  fire^  rushed  out  upon  the  plain. 
After  a  contest  of  an  bour^  the  English  slew>  or  drove 
into  the  rivar,  two  hundred  men ;  and  the  glory  of 
the  day  was  ascribed  to  Colonel  D*Oyley^  who  tbughi 
in  the  ,foremos6  ranks.  Some  sought  refuge  upon 
the  n9cky  cUfisi  which  the  sailors  pen^iving,  they 
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put^^in-beaAs;  md  shot tiiem  like  hirds  wpoti  the 
oi«gft^ « ^Th&  field  WM  covered  wiifa  iho  bodkS' of 4be 
hapless  iSpaniardsy '  knd  in  th€(  hot  pursuit  some  sA^ 
traattaidu^iBkitbh  offiicei^  became  the  Tiotinis  of  their 
owb  rashaesB;  '  The  Spdniards  lost  three  htindred 
and  eighty  privates,  several  eaptoins^  one  serjeaift- 
laajor;  and  two  priests :  their  royal  standard  and  tea 
bolonrs  wefre  taken ;  and  six  icaptains>  with  about  a 
hundred  privates^  were  made  prisoneiB:  Ten  bar- 
rds  of  powder  were  found  in  the  foit^  widi  abun- 
dtoee  of  shot ;  six  gtins^  small  anns^  wine,  brandy, 
tod  provisions :  a  most  welcome  store  to  recruit  the 
esdiausted  conquerors.  The  EJnglish  had  to  lament 
tile  loss  of  Captains  Wiseman,  Mears  and  RoUnson, 
with  Ensign  Farrer,  and  twenty-three  privates:  The 
fort  was  immediately  demolished;  the  fil^tivtes  pur- 
sued dnto  the  interior;  again  dislodged,  afndinor6 
prisoners  taken.  The  victory  wa^  decisive  and  dom* 
plete. 

^  The  iSpaniards  again  took  care  of  th^nnforlniiate 
governor.  They  covered  him  with  their  foodies  du- 
ring the  assault,  and  efiectually  protected  him  in  all 
thdir  future  skirmishes:  They  now,  however,  de- 
spaired of  conquest ;  and  many  witibcbew  in  small 
parties  to  Cuba.  Yet  Sasi  still  lemidned  Unwflfing 
to  resign  hb  pvetBRsions  to  the  goVemment'of 'la- 
ioaica,  as  long  as  be  could. reteili  a  man  -to  linpport 
•his  claim.  But  the  ne!v%^  ortEiis  Idst^  signal  defeat 
^ooiai  deprived  ham  of  laU  hope;;  ht  th^  Bpanfsh  fleet 
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of  {fifteen'  ships,  which  h^bteiiidesthied  to 't^ke^jHl 
MDdliaryitraopsatCartfaagena^  now  hltek^its  cowsey 
Hod  «i»de  the  be^toi  its  way  Ito  th&Hamiipra.'  - 
(  I9ie>  Meoess  of  the  «&ifish  atins  -hbl  Am  bnlKant 
exfAoit  effiioed  tibe  staio.  which  they  had'  redei  ved  an 
Hispaaiola^  and  oaBvinced  the  enemy  thai  the  colony 
pos^esaed  s^int  and  strength  suffietent  to  maintain  ils 
eonqnest  •  D'Oyley  returned  to  Im  capital :  he  found 
the  sea8  open  to  him ;  fa^  military  ardour  was  roused 
by 'his  rooeess ;  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  waa  kindled 
hi  every  martial  bosom^  and  he, resolved^  with  dg>ht 
hflttidred  men,  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Spaaifih 
mam«  Thbre  he  destroyed  the  town  of  Tohi^  burnt 
ten  ^gaUeOnb^  and  loaded  his  ships  with  {^il.  On 
hb!  retium  he  seolt  a  detachment  to  Pedro  Pdint; 
where  the  sti:aggling  Spaniards  were  again  wiiting ; 
he  .dr(>i^  them,  from  their  reti'eat^  and  chased  them 
baok  ta  their  trackless  woods. 

Jamaica  was  now  confirmed  by  conquest  as  a 
Iftiikish  possession.  Secure  in  their  properties> '  the 
inhabitttnte  applied  them&elyes  to  the  improvement 
of  the  pltmtaitions ;  and  cultivation  was  rapidly  ex- 
tetaded.  Three  hnndred  settlers  arrived  from  Ber- 
muda,  with  fiOQde  industrious  Quakers^  who  had  been 
diirto  frolEfi  Barbadoes ;  and  the  progress  of  their 
adtttements'ais  they  qpenedihe  woods  added  to  their 
mufoal  secuiityy  whilie'  it  gave  them  a  more  provm- 
singiiploflpeettefl  a- 'fertile -island.  Hi€i  consequence 
)vfab,.itiiai(its  ph)diiicticMis>«io6B  Ifound  their  way,  from 
the  interior^  to  Caguaya^  already  become  the  mercmi* 
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roving  bandltli^  murdered  their  TM[aektr6  iiiel  Cattipo, 
and  elected  one  of  their  garig'>  hamed'JdaA  de'feolk', 
whose  head-quarters — a  steep  mouiitiiri'  fa*' St. 
Johns  parish — still  bear  his  name.  Sasi, '  unable! 
longer  to  command,  wfeis  compelledf'to  imjiiore'lfli'^ 
aid  and  protection  of  this  negro  J  and  thfey'maiitf-* 
tained  themselves  in  the  interior^  woods  ujiori  the 
plunder  of  tlie  adjacent  plantations.  But  the  con- 
stant fear  of  surprise  compelled  them  at  lengtfc  to 
think  of  terms,  and  D'Oyley  imposed  conditions 
which  were  accepted.  About  forty  still, '  however, 
held  out, — amongst  the  number  Juan  de '  Bdla,'  and 
the  old  governor,  who  retired  into  the  most  irtdcfces- 
sible  fastnesses,  where  they  nestled  until  they  greW 
strong  enough,  by  the  accession  of  runaway  sl^es, 
to  repeat  their  depredations,  arid  give 'rise  to' ihkt 
species  of  warfare  which,  according  to  tlbe  pitedi^i- 
tion  of  Sedge  wick,  so  long  har^sed^the  itoldiiy: 
Too  weak  to  conquer,  they  were  yet  strolig-  eAdllgft 
to  injure  and  annoy*  .   j  ..  i 

The  population  of  Jamaicsl  was  at  this  ^)brit>d 

estimated  at  about  foui*  thousand  five  hundred  whitei^ 

and  fourteen  hundred  befiff6es :  arid'tlife 

1659.  f  .  . 

late  success  of  the  colonists  arretted  ffife 
attention  o^  the  Protector,  whd  supplied' 'thd  l^and 
liberally  with  all  that  it  could  require  fbt^  its  mainte- 
nance aind  pi-otection .  But  its  iAtetnal  peiaice'  had 
neai^Iy  Ibefeii  brdken  by  the  inuncfettibn'  W  foyaftfetiJ, 
who  iabandoned  the  country  jaiirf' tile  causfe'tii^ytfrbhto 
no  longer  maintain^  libping  to  find,  in   the  .New 
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\?y^p^*|jj,,tb,at  x^  and  ,QODSQl?itiqn  whicl)  their. defeats 
hjia,  de^privf  d  tjipm  pf  in  the  OJd^  The  turbulent 
fi((int,.  which  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  torn  asunder 
t}|i^,i]t^^r€|st  jties  of  kindred  at  hpine,  followed  theiif 
across  the  Atlantic.  One  party  triumphed  in  the 
pji^tQctipn.  of  .Cromwell,  whom  it  had  raised  upon 
the  ruin^  of  the  throne ; .  while  the  other  reposed  all 
cpnfidence  in  the  imp^al  government  of  D'Oyley ; 
yfho,  although  forced  to  bend  beneath  the  authority 
of  ^  despot,  wa3  not,  they  suspected^  sincerely  in  his 
cause.  .  His  firm  and  able  conduct  dissipated  all  the 
inachin^tipns  of  his  enemies,  while  it  drew  arounc^ 
hijn  the  .be$t  s^rvipes  of  his  friends;  and  he  disT 
cne^tly  held  JhQ  balance  equal  between  the  faction 
he  cUltessted;  and  .the  party  he  espoused.  The  com- 
jfu^nd  remained  with  him  until  the  restoration  of  the 
I^y^  Ely^e ;.  for  the  decoration  of  whose  crown  he 
h^,i,.with  jsqcjx  rare  policy,  preserved  one  of  its 
nch^gems. 

Cromwell  died  *  on  the  3rd  of  September  1658 ; 
f^)4  ^^  $pn  Slichard  p^d  but  little  attention  to  this 
pairt  c^  :the  wprid.  In  the  following  year  the  Rump 
ParU^naent  yv^  up»  and  Jamaica  was  again  left  to 
hf  r  own  resources.  We  find,  indeed,  that  a  charge 
jb;)i,the  CSfunmp^^we^lth  had  been  made  of  110,228/. 
11^,,^;^,  fpi^  the.  ^i^iiitenance  of  the  forces  here; 
^fXj^  a.ccQtrdi^«tpJU)qg,  the  annual  issues  from  that 
p^;^  \^\i\  t^»e  JRestomtipn,  were  to  the  amount  of 
f#Wt/^f^W/. .  .^ijo^fti^  statement  th^re  seems 
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to  be  some  error  or  deception : — for  it  is  certain  that 
the  army  served  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
without  pay ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  charge  was  a  fraud  up6n  the  ex^ 
chequer. 

A  monthly  court'^lirtial  met  at  St.  Jago  for  the 
despatch  of  business^  at  which  D'Oyley  was  assisted 
by  Major  Fairfax  and  Captain  Burroughs ;  but  this 
species  of  government  grew  irksome  as  the  aflfairs 
of  the  country  became  complex,  and  threw  pro^ 
voking  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  planters^  which 
encouraged  the  prevailing  complaint,  that  the  gover^ 
nor  was  not  friendly  to  their  interests.  No  doubt 
he  preferred  a  military  command  to  a  civil  one ;  and 
happily  the  spoils  of  the  ocean  amply  compensated 
for  any  deficiency  which  he  might  have  caused  in  the 
fruits  of  the  land ;  for  trade  flourished  under  all  its 
disadvantages^  provisions  were  cheap,  the  island  was 
abundant,  and  the  people  healthy.  The  buccaneers 
made  it  their  principal  resort,  and  poured  in  such 
vast  treasures,  that  the  military  inhabitants  amassed 
considerable  wealth  with  little  difficulty,  while  they 
despised  the  more  peaceful  occupations  of  honest 
labour. 

In  the  spring,  D'Oyley  received  information  that 

his  old  antagonist,  Sasi,  was  lying  desti- 

tute  on  the  north  side  of  the  island ;  he 

therefore  ordered  out  Colonel  Tyson  with  a  detach* 

ment  of  eighty  men,  and  a  party  of  his  new  negro 

allies,  to  take  him.    After  a  tedious  march  through 
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mountain  forests^  they  found  the  unfortunate  object 
of  their  searcb> — ^who,  for  his  courage  and  perse- 
verance^ deserved  a  better  fate,*— ^posted  on  the  hill 
above  San  Gheireras,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  men,  the  sad  remnant  of  his  former  govern* 
nent.  The  i^t  is  marked  in  the  grounds  of  Shaw 
Park  by  a  piece  of  heavy  ordnance  still  lying  there^ 
Here  the  Spanish  blacks,  now  in  the  English  sefvice^ 
'  rendered  great  assistance  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
country^  and  led  the  advance  into  such  a  position^  thatj 
by  their  first  fire,  the  second  in  command  of  the  Spa- 
nish force  was  killed ;  the  rest  fled^  and  about  fifty 
were  slain  by  their  pursuers.  All  these  ineffective  at- 
tempts at  length  convinced  Sasi  that  he  was  too  weak 
to  succeed  in  an  enterprise  which  he  could  neither 
execute  nor  abandon ;  and  he  reluctantly  submitted 
to  the  decrees  of  fate.  The  British  troops  pursued 
him  to  a  little  bay  about  eight  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  ruins  at  Seville ;  thence  he  escaped  in  a  canoe^ 
and  ended  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  Chris- 
tianity^ by  retiring  to  a  monastery  in  Spain.  The 
spot  from  whence  he  embarked  still  retains  the  name 
of  Runaway  Bay. 

From  thence  Tyson  returned  to  San  Cheireras, 
where  a  vessel  lay  at  anchor^  which  the  Spaniards 
had  employed  to  bring  to  them  their  monthly  sup- 
plies from  Cuba.  The  better  to  secure  themselves, 
its  crew  had  placed  scouts  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood to  give  alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 
for  they  yet  knew  not  the  fate  of  their  friends. 
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Tyson  )^d  mtelligence  oS  this,  secured  ih^r  mft^, 
mad^  himself  ms^r  off  the  yesseU  aod  returned  jto 
Caguays^  in  her.  The  few  remaining  Spaniards  who 
had  eluded  his  searchi  embi^ac^  thp  earliest  o|]|>or; 
tunity  of  effecting  their  escape  from  an. island. whi<]^ 
they  now  despaired  of  regaining.  About  tweiMy 
purees  only  remained  in  the  mountains^  who  joined 
the;  runaway  slaves ;  and  the  Englishi  thus  beqpme 
the  midiqputed  masters  of  Jamaica^  were  no  mfo^e 
distm:bed  by  the  vain  pretensions  of  the  extermiuate4 
Castiliaps.  In  the  summer^  these  twenjfy  Spanish 
slay^,  wearied  with  their  wretched  mode  of  life, 
surrendered^  with  their  commander  Juan  de  Bqlai 
and  were  made  free ;  while  their  c£).ptain  was  pi^ei* 
sented  with  a  commission  to  resume  hi^  command  ii) 
the  English  service.  Anptherparty  of  n^groesj. called 
the  Yermahollis  gang^  was  destroyed  by  a  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Ballard ;  and  not  .more  tha^ 
fifty  still  held  out. 

D'Oyley  was  apxious  to  subdue  the^e  fifty  rebeU 
before  he  relaxed  the  severity  of  martial  lawt  ^^ 
there  might  remain  no  nucleus  arouijid  ^^hich  any 
disaffected  slaves  could  rally ;  but  thye  {^s^ntei^  de: 
sired  a  civil  government,  and  the  soldiers^  ;]fept  so 
long  under  the  rigours  of  regimeqtal  dispipUne^ 
without  pay,  became  dissatiis^ed :  |ihey  cowide^^^ 
themselves  qeglect^d,  apd  they  .st|U  fentexitdW^  ^ 
hope  that  the  parliament  ^ou)4  Tif(^  ii^^^i-  fof 
thi^y  ,were  still  ignprant  of  ,the  B^toi^ation. :  T3^i^ 
disfipntentp  cau^  a  meetiuft.^t  .Q^aiH^WilP^..^ 
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regiment  of  Tyson,  wUeh  liad  beerilbitneriy  coffl*" 
mand^d  by  Barrington ;  and,  instiguted  by  Ray- 
moiltd,  l&e  men  tmanimously  declail&d  tiiat  they 
woidd  no  Ixmger  live  under  military  Tesfraint.  T!w 
two  colonels  made  a  pretence  of  the  good  reception 
whidi  D^Oyley  gave  to  the  Cavaliers,  to  persuade 
the  veterans  attached  to  them  by  long  service  tmder 
Cromwell,'  that  he  encouraged  so  many  of  the  Royal 
party  witti  a  view  to  the  expulsion  of  the  F^riiament 
men ;  and  this  conviction  determined  them  to  set  up 
Raymond  in  D'Oyley*s  place;  They  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  proclsdmed 
their  purpose  of  settling  ihe  island  under  a  civil  go^ 
vembnent,  electing  constables,  and  apportioning  the 
country  to  certain  detachments  of  their  adherents. 
The  conspimcy  was  discovered,  and  the  enterprise* 
fafled  ;•  Hot, '  htwever,  before  the  mutineers  had 
entered  Saint  Jago^  and  were  joined  by  many  who^ 
were  panting  for  the  extermination  of  the  Royalists. 
lyOyley  saw  that  the  danger  was  imminent,  and  was 
compelled  to  suppress  it  by  such  an  act  as  might 
strike  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  minor  actors  in 
the  plot.  '  He  immediately  put  hinlself  at  the  head 
of  the  Royalists,  drove  the  conspirators  from  the 
town>  afid  captured  both  Raymond  and  Tyson. 
Major  Hope  of  theliguany  regiment  as^sted  in  the 
suppr^ion  of  this  rebellion,  by  prevailing  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  nuelt  to  abandon  ttiese  disaffected* 
dfficeit  to  th^ii*  "fay ;  'yet  so  thubh  wte  D'Oylejr 
ahirrated  at  th^  thfeatenin^  cohsfeqaences  of  his  pte^ 
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«ent  unpopularity^  that  lie  had  ordered  a  transport 
to  be  in  readiness  at  Passage  Fort,  to  receive  him  in 
case  of  failure.  Tlie  fortunate  issue  of  the  affisdr 
rendered  other  measures  necessary.  He  summoned 
a  court-martial^  and»  although  unauthorised  by  any 
express  commission  to  punisk  such  offences  capitally^ 
the  two  colonels  were  condemned  to  be  shot  upon 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood :  while  tbeir  adhe-> 
rents  were  pardoned  or  punished  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  offences^  or  the  measure  of  theic 
power.  The  valiant  Raymond  (he  deserves  that 
praise)  met  his  fate  with  a  magnanimity  worChy  of  a 
better  cause ;  but  his  fellow-sufferer,  who  so  recently 
after  his  gallant  exploit  in  'freeing  the  island  fronr 
the  last  remaining  Spaniards,  had  unwarily  pledged 
himself  to  a  participation  in  a  crime  from  which  he 
could  not  retreat,  appeared  overwhelmed  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  offence,  and  the  ignominy  of  his 
end.  The  trial  and  execution  of  these  officers  took 
place  under  a  tamarind  tree,  described  as  growing 
near  the  river  below  the  old  Hall  of  Audience ;  and 
tradition  still  points  out  the  spot. 

To  disappoint  the  last  hopes  of  the  Parfiament 
party,  only  twelve  days  after  this  violent  attack  upon 
the  Royalists,  a  man-of-war  arrived  with  the  union 
jack  at  the  mast-head ;  and  communicated 
intelligence  of  the  Restoration,  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  29th  of  the  preceding  May.  Hie 
news  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  solemn  proclamation  of 
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KingCharies  II.;  addwhil^  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Jago  were  thus  eipployed^  another  of  his  Majesty 'ft 
lAip'a  appeared  in  the  offings  aAd  seeing  the  re^ 
JDicings  on  Aore,  fii^  a.royal  salute  tejshe  entered 
the  harbour*  These  shipd  came  a^ay^  however/ 
without  orders^  and  brought  only,  vague  intelligenoQ 
Qf  what  wa^  passing  in  England.  No  ii^raqtiopa 
reaching  the  Governor^  the  people  Qoboeived  $hat 
tibey  should.  aU  be  called  off  immediatelyi  and  that 
the  iaiaiid  mmld  be  restored  to  the  Spani^rdSs  with 
ifrhom  Charles  liad  long  Jbeei^  leagued. !  This  verjr 
natural  suspicion,  put  an  immediate  $t(^  to  the  busiT 
ness  of  the  colony ;  the  sugar-works  were  thrown 
up;  the  plantations  dismantled;  and  every  white 
inhabitant  prepared  to  quit  the  island.  The  mis- 
chievous growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  frequent 
inundations  of  rain  or  rivers,  were  no  longer  checked 
by  the  vigilance  of  labour ;  and  it  is  incredible  to 
those  who  know  not  the  soil  and  the  climate,  how 
soon  this  cessation  operated  on  the  face  of  ihe 
country,  and  proclaimed  the  need  of  constant  hus- 
bandry. 

In  this  state  of  suspense  the  colonists  remained 
May  29.  ^^^  the  29th  of  May  in  the  following 
^^^''  year ; — and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  first  communication  between  the  King  and  his 
subjects  in  Jamaica,  arrived  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  day  which  had  restored  him  to  his  throne. 
On  that  day  the  Diamond  frigate  arrived,  and  four 
days  afterwards,  the  Rosebush.    These  ships  had 
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sailed  in  company^  and  brought  a  tommission  fixmi 
his  Majesty  to  D'Oyley,  confirming  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  island^  with  orders  that  the  army  shoyld 
be  immediately  disbanded,  and  settled  throughout 
the  country.  The  despatches  contained  also  instruc- 
tions for  the  constitution  of  judicial  courts;  With 
patents  for  the  several  departments  of  secretary, 
provost^marshal^  and  surveycM'-general. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  whose  loyalty  was 
yet  warm^  caught  the  reviving  flame^  and  sincerely 
participated  in  the  great,  though  tardy  tiiumph, 
which  restored  their  rightful  monarchr  to  his  throne. 
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Chapter  VI  IL 
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The  History  op  the  Colony  continued  to  the  Pejiiod  op 
THE  Great  Earthquake  in  the  Year  1692. 

Charles  L  was  beheaded  on  the  30tb  January  1648^ 
x^^ ,  .charged  witk  an  offence  which  had  been 
^^^!:  judged  in  the  fie)d  of  Naseby  before  it  was 
tiiflu  WeMminater  Hall ;  and  on  29tk  May,  1660^ 
ChailQ9  II«  was  conducted  to  the  throne  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  that  nation  which  had  as  joyfully  led 
his  father  to  the  block  *•  It  then  became  necessary 
to  confer  the  sanction  of  Royally  upon  the  few  satis- 
factory acts  of  usurpation  which  marked  the  interme- 
diate era  of  disorder  and  dismay.  The  conquest  of 
Jamaica  was  one  of  the  most  hi^py  events  that  had 
occurred,  or  could  be  confirmed ;  and  the  colony 
was  thus  formally  enrolled  amongst  the  honourable 
titles  and  splendid  possessions  attached  to  the  British 
crown. 

.  Colonel^  now  General  D'Oyley^  deserved  the  con- 
fidence of  Cromwell,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of 
the  King ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  command  of 
am  island  in  whose  conquest  he  had  acted  so  promL 
nent  a  part.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects^ Charles  prudently  forbore  awaking  the  slum- 
bering feuds^  by  making  any  inquiry  after  those  ob- 

*  See  Note  LVIII. 
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noxious  charact^^  who  had  sought  refuge  here : — 
and  such  of  the  regicides  as  were  known  to  have 
taken  shelter  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic^  were 
permitted  to  remaiit  unmolested^  'while  theu'  guilty 
fellows  were  bleeding  under  the  axe  in  expiation  of 
a  murdered  Monarch's  blood. 

The  Governor's  commission  was  proclaimed  at  Ca- 
reening  Point  (Cs^aya)  ;  arid  that  town 
has  ev6r  since  borne  the  name  of  Port 
Hoyal,  to  commemorate  the  event.      His  appoint- 
ment- was  accompanied  by  instructions  to  release  the 
troops  from  the  restraints  of  maitial  law,  to  cause  the 

* 

Oath  of  allegiance  to  be  takien,  to  appoint  the  courts 
of  session,  and  to  convene  a  council  of  twelve*. 

A  hasty,  irregular  meeting  anticipated '  the  sum« 
mens  and  the  forms  of  election ;  but  the  choice  was 
ratified  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  and  it  was  then 

The  first   ^^*  ^^^  islaud  wks  partially  "surveyed,  and 

cbwciu  loosely  divided  irito  twelve  districts,  cor- 
responding with  the  number  of  itepresentatives^  each 
Member  whhnsically  appropriating  to  hia  own  pecu- 
liar precinct  the  name  he  liked  best :  as.  Saint*  David 
— Saint  Catherine — Saint  Andrew— -Saint  John — 
Saint  Thomas — Saint  Georg^^— Saint  Mary — Saint 
Ann — Saint  James — ^Saint  Elizabeth-— Port  Royal- 
arid  Glariendon. 

The  council  then  proceeded  to  frame  laws  for  the 

^  government,  and  •  to  levy  a  tax  foi*  the  mmntenance 

of  the  island.  .  A  salary  of  eight  hundred  pouYids 

•  See  Note  LtX. 
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vras  attached  to. the  office  of  Governor,  and  another 
of  one  hundred  pounds  to  that  of  Chief  Justice :  which 
last  appointment  was  filled  by  Colonel  Ward;  to 
whom  soon  succeeded  Colonel  Barry.  Thid  esta- 
Uishment  of  a  civil  goveran^ent  gratified  the  agricuU 
tural  part  of  the  oommunity>  but  gave  great  offence 
to  the  military^  who  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  at  the 
change.  So  greats  indeed^  was  the  dissatisfaction, 
that  it  became  accessary  to  hang  one  of  the  soldiers^ 
^*  to  let  them  see^"  says  D'Oyley,  **  that  the  law  can 
do  as  much  as  a  (iourt-martial."  In  this  first  assize 
every  complaint  was  heard ;  every  wrong  redressed ; 
every  crime  punished  ;  and  the  civil  judge  was  pro- 
tected by  the  military  commander. 
'  The  troops  stiD,  however,  possessed  a  powerful 
friend  in  the  Governor^  who  gave  no  encouragement 
to  his  agricultural  subjects ;  and  even  the  patentees 
tbund  their  privileges  invaded  in  every  way  short  of 
actual  deprivation.  The  government  had  hitherto 
been  military ;  and  a  military  government,  as  Jamaica 
has  often  to  her  cost  experienced,  always  verges  to*- 
wards  despotism «  These  patentees  were  not  men  of 
D'Oyley  s  own  selection ;  and  as  he  suspected  that 
his  command  was  merely  temporary,  he  considered 
it  his  interest  to  give  all  his  support  to  the  priva- 
teering system^  from  which  he  so  soon^  and  so  se- 
curely,  reaped  a  profit. 

Happily  for  the  interests  of  the  colony,  his  govern- 
ment now  drew  towards  a  close :  he  was  informed 
that  Lord  Windsor  was  coming  to  supersede  him ; 
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arid  tIt6ii*Us /views 'became  apparent.  Hie  complaint 
cf  a^feiand  infirmitur  might  have  wemed,  indeed,  ill 
adi^ptcd' .to  tile  ripe  manhood  of  fbrty  yet  a 

sotdiet'migfatexpregfi  no  diahotioiirable  fear  of  the 
cliiMtte^  (the  diseasied^  or  the  difficulties  which  had 
beea  fatal  to  sq  many  before  him.  But  the  insin- 
cerity  with  which  he  had  urged  these  reasons  for  his 
recall  was  now  developed,  aud  he  bore  his.  degra- 
dation with  iU-^Ufisembled  resaitment.  He  was  con- 
scious of  the  pubfic  odium,  and  he  dreaded  or  envied 
the  popularity  of  his  successor.  **  He  spoke/'  says 
Beeston,  ^^  very  disrespectfully  of  that  nobleman,  dis« 
couraged  the  traders^  used  all  means  to  get  money 
and  enrich  himself^  and  Lord  Windsor's  coming 
b^ing  prolonged  from,  the  time  he  was  expected, 
made  him  ahnost  confident  that  he  would  not  come 
at  all :  on  which  he  began  to  threaten  the  abohtion 
of  Ihe  patentsi  and  to  new  model  the  government." 
D'Oyley,  in  fact^  who  had  been  praised  as  a  hero> 
was  gradually,  and  at  length  graerally,  abhorred  as 
a  tyrant. 
Two  hundred  settlers  arrived  in  His  Majesty's 
A.D.  sbip»  ^o  Great  Charity ;  and  many  more  in 
^^^^'  the  Diamond^  wliich  had  been  sent  to  the 
Windward  Idands  to  fetch  them*  Information  vbb 
brottiAit  that  Lord  Windsor  had  arrived  at 

July. " 

Barbadoes,  and  .>mi^t  be  hourly  expected 
in  Jaimaioah-rintelligekioej  whieh  utterly  destroyed  the 
Uo^rtng  hopes  1  of  D'Oyley^  and  frustrated  those  de* 
signs  which  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  the 
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oiYttgoveraaient  in  kvpfir  ofhis  mifibiry  fiiendSi  <  In 
August  ibis  noUeman  arrived  with>a  laig^  oompany 
of  celoDiBts,  well  sapplied  rfi&k  every  requii^te  for 
their  •  immediate  settlement; '  Wilk  him  eame  Sir 
Clurles  Ljttletoo^  as  lieutenan^ofveroor  and  dian^ 
oellor ;  and  Colond  Mitchell^  as  jadge  of  (he  courts 
of  comiHon-law  and  admiralty:  with  many  persons 
in  expectation  of  em(4ament  or  office  tinder  his  pa- 
tronage«  He  brought  a  seal  and  mace  for  the 
island  *,  and  a  royal  donative  for  the  troops :  for^ 
although  the  King  was  not  bound  to  make  good  the 
pay  of  the  Usurper's  army,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  give  some  renmneration  for  its  services ;  and  he 
judged  this  mode  the  least  objectionable,  as  it  would 
appease  the  discontent  which  prevailed^  and  have  the 
conciliating  appeanin(ie  of  a  bountiful  largess.  But 
the  money  was  committed  to  the .  management  of 
some  mercenary  &ctors,  and  so  laid  out  in  merchan- 
dise, that,  when  it  was  divided  amongst  the  soldiers^ 
it  was  despicable  and  despised^ 

D'Oyley  received  Lord  Windsor  with  politeness^ 
but  bis  pride  could  neither  stoop  to  obey,  nor  hope  to 
be  forgiven ;  and  he  told  him  that  he  would  probably 
hear  many  complaints  against  him^  but  that  they  were 
false ;  and  that,  by  the  time  his  lordship  had  been  one 
year  in  his  government,  he  must  expect  the  same  to 
be  said  of  himself.  He  was  oixlered,  however,  to 
provide  for  his  immediate  departure  from  the  island ; 
a  peremptory  mandate  which  he  had  by  no .  means 

*  See  Not€  LX* 
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antLoipiKted.    He  petitioned  a^itist  the  harsh  com- 
mand, requesting  a  delay;  bnt  it  was  re^ 
^^' '''   fused,  and  he  saUed  in  September.     The 
'Royal  Proclamation  ^  was  immediately  published,  in 
•which  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  plan- 
ters.    The  council  was  convened  to  rembdel,  or 
renew,  the  action  of  the  laws,  which  had  slept  during 
the  last  three  months,  under  the  unsettled  views  of 
D'Oyley;    and   the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
government  secured  the  personal^  and  prepared  the 
political,  liberty  of  the  colonists*    Lord  Windsor 
appointed  the  judges  of  session,  and  the  magistracy ; 
he  established  the  militia,  and  assumed  the  peculiar 
command  of  the  Port  Royal  regiment  himself;  Under 
the  terms  of  the  proclipnaticm,  he  granted  patents  of 
land  in  free  soccage,  and  afforded  assistance  to  those 
who  took  them.     But  folly,  or  favour,  was  evident 
in  the    allotment;    for  ♦'  several  particular  first- 
comers,'^  says  Mr.  Nevil,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Car- 
lisle, "  having  obtained  titie  to  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twenty  thousand  acres  a  man,  left  no  room  for 
neighbourhood  on  that  side,  where  those  delicate 
savannas,  if  divided  into  proportionable  parcels,  had 
given  a  comfortable  support."    Thus  Sir  Thomas 
Lynch  came  into  possession  of  very  extensive  do- 
mains ;  and  Major  Hope,  of  the  OUverian  regiment, 
with  Colonel  Archbould  and  Sir  William  Beeston, 
held  the  entire  district  of  Liguania  between  them- 
selves. 

*  Sec  Note  LXI. 
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If  such  a  mass  of  landed  property  were  nam  Mcvh 
mulated  cm  the  head  of  a  Jamaica  planter,  thei 
annual  return  might  satisfy  the  largest  demands  of 
private  luxury  or  afvarice ;  and  the  fortunate  owner 
would  be  rich  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture^  the 
manufactures  of  industry,  and  the  refinements  of 
taste«  But^  at  the  period  when  such  extravagant 
^*ants  were  made,  labour  was  wanted  to  improve^ 
or  spirit  to  divide,  them  ;  and  the  land,  thus  appro- 
priated^ remained  cov^*ed  with  its  native  forests^  to 
the  exclusion  of  industrious  tenants.  Apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  Lord  Windsor  intended  td 
exaict  heavy  fees  and  taxes  on  the  seal^  and  land,  as 
well  as  the  sugar^  which  was  now  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
grounds  for  such  alarm,  it  operated  powerfully  upon 
the  military  planters.  They  again  evinced  a  dispo- 
tition  to  revolt,  and  it  became  necessary  to  commit 
many  to  prison  ;  while,  so  great  was  the.  alarm,  that 
a  party  of  thirty  horsemen  kept  guard  at  Passage 
Fort,  to  secure  that  point  of  comnmnication  between 
the  seats  of  government  and  trade.  The  acts  and 
assurances  of  the  governor,  however,  restored  order ; 
and  many  who  had  abandoned  their  plantations 
tetumed  to  them^  Bui  what  most  tended  to  allay 
the  ferment,  was  the  opportunity  which  afforded  a 
jchance  of  service  to  the  maHial  ^irit  of  the  dis- 
banded army ;  for  L4ord  Windsor,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  proclaiming 
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war^  against  the  Spaniard^ ;  end  his  plea  was>  tbai 
he  had  sent  a  frigate  from  Baribadoes'  ix>  Potto  Rtoo 
and  Hispaniola,  to  deimind  tmde^-^-^yhidi^aB'Te^ 
fiised*  •  He>  therofiDi^y  foTiiieda.pkn  ofiatttokiipcm 
St.  Ja^o  <de  Caba ;  and  the  sol^ry^  poor  >aiid  de^ 
titute  of  the  necessary,  means  erf*  settling,  jayfidly 
eoibraced  the  opportumty  of  pilli^ ;  so  that  thifteenr 
hundred  men^  and  eleven  sail  of  abipptng» 
left  Port  Royal  wiih  the  most  sangoiae 
expectaticNis  of  success  and  i^oiL 

During  the  absence  of  this  expedition^  the  militia 

was  organised,  and  the  Port  Royal » r^itient,  well 

armed  and  accoutred,  met,  for  >the  first 

°"  '•  time,  under  its  colonel.  The  «««dl  ^ 
engaged  in  framing  laws;  one  to  restmiii'itmaMiy 
leaves,  and  another  to  rate  the  articles  of  the  ixramtiry 
as  a  bartering  transfer.  Althoogk  anthorHy^  WM 
vested  >  in  the  governor  for  summoning  atgeneial 
assembly  to  settle  these  points,  he  nev*  iwedlhi* 
discretionary  power^^-^reasonably  satisfibd*  mtib  *tibe 
council  of  his  own  election.  Ill  health,  and  disgust, 
induced  Ijord  Windsor  to  resolve  on*  quittiitg  tiie 
island  as  soon  as  th^  expedition  should  reitom  ;  and 
it  was  hinted  to  him  that,  to  satisfy  the  cdort  of 
Spain,  which  complained  of  the  enooureigenMli  he 
afforded  to  pirates,  his  resignation  wmild  be'f«eadil^ 
received.     A  -shallop  arrived'  with  ^tidinjM 

Oct.  2J. 

•   '    '    of  the  capture  t  of  ^v  JagD;'andi .%« 'the 

«  'Becston's  NarraUv^-^iti  tlitf  Couii*  OhWiBer.  ^  *  <"' 
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kllAemng  day^  the  fleet  cq)peaffed5  laden  with  plate^ 
wntd,  augfeb*)  and  otter  rich  plunder  of  the  town. 
Se^ea  ships-  were  also  captured;  the  eastib  was 
destcoyed,  and  the  guns  were  tibe  ponderous  trophies 
of  ;the  victors.  Hiis  gallant  exploit  co^  the  lives  of 
only  six  mea;  while  the  booty  was  sufficient  to 
aatisiy  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all  who 
were:  conoemed  in  it.  The  governor  secured  his 
riiaie>  and  sailed  immediately ;  leaving  Sir  Charles 
.  Lyttleton  "  deputy-governor,  and  Colonel 
Mitdiell  chief  over  the  sea  affairs^  and 
tiver  all  the  coasts." 

r  The :  darkness  of  Jamaica  history  has  cast  a  veil 
over  the  character  and  administration  of  this  noble- 
man; but  a  census*^  taken  upon  his  departure, 
j^ves  that,  under  his  government,  the  population 
had  not  nmoh  increased.  It  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
inioludmg  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  negroes.  The 
success  of  the  expedition  he  planned^  had,  however, 
revived  the  spirit  of  commerce^  and  quieted  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people.  The  privateers  went  to  sea 
agsdn^  and  the  silver  stream  flowed  plentifully  into 
Port  Royal.  The  unprotected  state  of  that  town, 
and' the  apprehension  that  the  Spaniards  would  reta- 
liate upon  it  for  the  destruction  of  St.  Jago,  induced 
his  successor  to  call  in  the  Crown  dues^  and  to 
expend  them  upon  the  reparation  of  a  small  stone 
tower,  which  he  embanked  against  the  sea^  and 

*  See  Note  LXIL 
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^hich  Was  thetic^forth  called  Fort  Charles.  Before 
tha  end  of  the  year^  the  platform  ia  the  halfmooa  on 
the  b^dch  ivas  laid ;  four  brass, guns  w^re  mountedt 
and  th0  volunteers  employed  to  complete  the  work 
were  indefatigable,  so  anxious  werci  th^y  to  be  away 
^igain  in  an  e:!tp9dition  which  was  meditated  against 
lee^.    :Cainpeched      But  the  death  of  Captain 

•^^°-  ^^  Lyttleton,  Sir  Chartes'^  l^rother,  delayed 
the  preparations ;  and  it  was  not  until  the;  following 
year  that  the  flieet^  con»stitig*  of  twelve  sail,  with 
about  sixteen  hundiied  pien,  was  able  to  gO  to  sea. 

The  lieutenant-governor  and  Council  issued  a 
proclamatidi(  offering  freedom,  and  thirty 
{teres  of  land>  tq  Such  of  the  rebellious 
^aves  as  yet  remained  labroad^  if  they  wo^d  submit 
to  the  command , of  Juan  de  Bola^  their  former  chief; 
and  a  few  of  them  accepted  the  proffered  indulgence^ 
Nothing  disturbed  the  repose  df  the  eolqny^  until 
Capiaiu  Mitchell,  who  had  been  cruising  in  the  Ba;f 
pf  Campeohe,  brought  intelligence  of  the  wreck  of 
three  ships  belonging  to  the  laite  expedition;  and 
that  the  Spaniards^  who  had .  received  titnely  notice 
of  the  design^  had  fortified  themselves,  hauled  their 
^hips  on  shore,  and  sent  their  treasures  up  the 
country  to  Mereda.  This  failure  and  misfortune 
was  calculated  to  spread  the  utmost  alarm ;  for  the 
islsmd  had  been  drained  of  its  chief  strength,  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  important  enterprise.  To 
complete  the  consternation,  Colonel  Barry  artived* 
and  detailed  his  .unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  the 
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Ftench  aX  TortUga^  of  which  ialaiid  he  was  to  have 
been  appointed  governor.  He.  attributed  hi9  failure 
to  the  timidity^  or  treason^  of  Captain  Maunders^ 
who  refused  to  obey  hi^  instruotions,  and  deikerted 
his  flag.  These.  twepty*four  hours  afforded  a  vs^iety 
of  important  news ;  hv,  b^ore  lught,  a  ketch  arrived 
in  Macary  Bay»  with  a  report  that^  on  the  s^ime  day 
on  which  Ejarry  had  been  defeated  at  Tortuga^ .  thQ 
fleet,  with  the  loss  of  only  thirty  men^  had  itiade  a 
successful  descent  Upon  Gampedi^,  sadked  thetown» 
and  taken  twenty  sail  of  shipping  deeply  laden  with 
a  vast  treasure.  This  report  proved  true  t  but  an 
alarm  accompanied  it  which  threw  n  damp  .upon  the 
joy  of  the  exulting  oolpoists;  for  information  wa9 
received  that  there  weqe  thirty-five  ships  at  Cartha-^ 
gena  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  Jamaica.  AU 
though  without  foundation,  the  panic  this  intelligence 
produced ,  rendered  infinite  service ;  for  it  caused  £| 
diligent  application  to  the  works  at  Fort  Charles^ 
whichj  under  such  strenuous  exertions^  soon  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  respectable  fortress.  During 
its  progress^  Colonel  Beestpn  officially  reported  that 
**  all  the  planets  in  the  heavens  were  in  Mars  as-* 
cendant  of  the  Spanjish  nation,"  which  argped,  he 
conceived,  inauspiciously  to  the  interests  of  Ja-i 
maica  *. 

Until  this  period  the  Jews  had  boeq  carefully 
excluded  from  the  colony ;  but  they  now  g^ned  a 
footing)  under  the  specious  prejbext  that  they  came  in 

*  See  Note  LXIIL 
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search  of  a  vein  of  gold^  known  to  tiiem  daring  i&e 
Spanish  govemment,  although  the  apprehensibn^  of 
its  richness  enticing  enemies  to  a  place  so  ill  pro- 
tected, had  hitherto  cansed  it  to  remain  unopened. 
Their  real  design  was,  however,  in  the  true  spirit* of 
their  e&traordinary  nati(Hi>  to  insinuate  tttens^lires 
where  they  perceived  such  treasures  floating;  afld 
this^  their  characteristic  object,  they  soon  effeetaedy 
gained. 

Hie  colony  now  lost  one  of  its  brightest  oma« 
ments ;  and  the  death  of  Ciolonel  Mitcbdl  wad  Jong 
deplored,  as  an  event  most  inauspicioas  to  its*iasiiig 
prospects.  His  vigilant  and  sagacious  leye  kifd  per- 
vaded every  department  of  the  govenmenty  and  lie 
rendered  the  most  eminent  services*  to  ^hiH>  adapted 
countiy^  by  arranging  the  constitutixm;  modelling  the 
laws^  and  deciding  the  many  intricate  points  which 
the  privateering  system  had  already  raised.  -   •    : 

Tliis  systematic  species  of  robb«py>  ijf  which 
Jamaica  was  now  become  the  nursery  :^d  rendez- 
vous, still  -continued  to  pour  its  unhallo#ed  treaoires 
upon  these  thirsty  shores^  Although  the  proeqpectfof 
a  peace  with  Spain  had  urged  the  British  monardli 
to  the  measure  of  conciliation,  and  ordeins  had^  iti 
fact,  been  issued  to  restrain  the  swarning  •  cQrBairs, 
yet  the  evil  had  taken  too  deep.aT(K)t,.the>grbpad 
was  too  rich,  and  Hn^  fruit  too  eotiaiiig^  nto^  be 
checked  by  proclamation,  or.  to  be  speiidily  eradi- 
cated even  by  force.  Prises  daily,  amved,  and 
were  publicly  disposed  of,  in  defiance- of  tthe  royal 
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ifttuufate ;  wkHe  the  fiaone  of  o&e^  unprebedeiitdd  in 
its  fraigfat  of  qmcksihrer^  resoniKfad  on  the  ishores 
of.  Europe.  Many  of  iiie  colonists  were  literally 
roUkg  in  wealth ;  and  their  houses  disptayed  scenes 
of  proud^  but  tasteless,  BMtgnificence.  Their  tadbles^ 
and  uteasils  of  service,  were  of  silTer^  andilieir 
horses  were  sometimes  shod  with  plates  of  the  same 
metal,  loosely  nailed,  and  carelessly  dropped,  to 
indicate  the  contempt  or  pride  of  riches.  The 
wealth  whidi  was  dbplayed  in  the  streets  of  Port 
Royal  nngiit  indeed  have  presented  a  pleaang 
imc^,  if  the  sound  of  arms,  and  the  riot  of  intem- 
peranoe^  could  have  been  excluded  from  an  assembly 
of  soccessfiil  ccmairs. « 
On  ..the .  1st  of  November,  the  dispersed  negroes 
met  widi  their  old  captain,  Juan  de  Sola, 

Nov.  It- 

engaged,  and  destroyed  him--^the  only 
act  of  videnoe.  which  had  been  committed  for  a  coh- 
siderdble  time ;  all  else  remaining  tranquil,  and  the 
eountiy  npidly  bBprnringr  by  the  circulation  of  Oe 
treaeures  which  flowed,  in .  an  ample  stream,  from 
the  omes  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  tranquillity 
oflfeved  a  fair  opportunity  for  executing  that  part  of 
the  lieut^iant-govenior's  commission,  which  em- 
powered htm  to  call  an  Assembly  to  frame  a  more 
explicit  code  of  laws  than  his  Council  had  been  able 
to  compose,  and  to  raise  <  money  for  the  expenses  of 

gwerHment;     Lyttleton,  "with  sound 


Dec. 

poKcy,  eageriy  Embraced  it.  ^    Writs' wtwre 
iBSuedMin  iDeoember  fer  Ihel^  eteotion  of  (Mrty  p^*- 

VOL.  I.  s 
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soins ;  and  the  first  Assembly  of  Jamaica  met  in  flie 
Jan.  20,  following  month.  Robert  Freeman  waa 
Thf  fint  <^b(^^3^A  Speaker^  and  the  session  continued 
ABsembiy.  until  the  middle  of  Fcbruary.  It  was  then 
adjourned  until  May^  and  resumed  at  Port  Royal ; 
as  it  was  considered  advisable  to  divide  the  sittings 
between  the  seats  of  government  and  trade*  Hiis 
early  attempt  at  popular  legislation  wto  emineiitlif 
successful ;  the  members  were  unanimous^  met  irith 
patriotic  unadinuty,  and  parted  amidst  scenes  of 
festivity,  and  good  humour,  after  franiuig  a  code  of 
lawsi  as  sound  and  serviceable  as  could  be  reasoa^* 
ably  expected  from  such  infimt  irtaAesmen.  Ih^ 
act,  which  raised  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  isfamd, 
provided  a  collector  of  their  own^  who  was  not  com- 
pelled to  account  to  the  parent  state  for  any  part  of 
the  funds*  Nothings  however^  occurred  materially 
affecting  the  form  of  the  constitution  during  the  ad«^ 
mmistration  of  Lyttieton :  privateering  occupied  iiie 
attention  of  all  classes ;  and  it  was  enoouvagtd  by 
him^  as  it  afibrded  the  easiest  mode  of  giving  sutia* 
fisiction  to  the  colony^  by  rendering  it  llie  readiest 
relie£ 

In  the  spring  the  fleet  arrived  fh>m  Oooiioquey 
with  considerable  plunder  taken  from  *tfie  town  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  defiance  of  the  cessation  of  hoiftiUtiea 
which  had  been  publidy  prodaimed.  Captain  Cd^ 
beck  succeeded  in  reducing  a  party  ctf  rebellious 
negroes  on  the  north  side  of  the  island*  But  a  re- 
port of  tii6  speedy  arrival  of  Sir  IhomaB  Modyfofd^ 
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as  governorj  checked  these  expeditions^  and  induced 
Sir  Charles  to  quit  the  island,  leaving  the  president  of 
the  council^  Colonel  Lynch^  in  chief  com« 
mand.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
desired  to  lay  his  observations  before  his  .Majesty  in 
cxMOKul ;  aad^  amongst  other  remarks^  he  declared 
that  V  The  government  was  plain  and  easy^  and  was 
not  tmly^if  he  might  have  the  liberty  to  say  so,  dis* 
agreeable :  so  were  the  laws^  and  their  execution : 
neither  merchant  nor  planter,  that  he  knew  of,  the 
least  dissatisfied ;  every  cause  being  determined  in  six 
weeks^  with  thirty  or  forty  shillings  chaiges ;  thatthe 
acta  of  Assembly  were  sent,  and  most  humbly  desired 
to  be  confirmed  by  his  Majesty ;  that  the  people  were 
in  general  easy  to  be  governed,  yet  apter  to  be  led 
than  driven."  It  is  certain  that  Sir  Thomas  left  his 
govetnment  with  r^rret ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tiie 
object  of  his  voyage  was  to  recover  the  appointment 
he  coveted :  in  this  he  eventually  succeeded ;  and 
afterwards  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  friends 
Jamaica  ever  possessed. 

At  tUs  time  the  island  was  surveyed  and  more 
accurately  divided  into  the  twelve  districts  which 
had  hilfaerto  been  but  loosely  named:  no  more 
parishes  were,  however,  added^  and  the  regions  now 
called  Hanover  asd  Manchester,  still  remained  un- 
noticed and  noappnqpriated.  The  arrival  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  as  lieutenant-governor,  dbsolved  the  Aa^ 
sembly ;  and  the  preference  he  gave  to  the  assist- 
ance or  advice  of  his  council,  laid  the  foundation  of 

S8 
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those  dissensions  which  broke  out  when  it  was  qon- 
vened  in  •  ibe  following  antumn.  He  imnaediately 
proclaimed  a. cessation  of  hostilities  with  Spain;  and 
sent  to  acquaint  the.  governor  of  Carthagena  with 
that  event.  But  while  this  drcumstance  threatened 
to  dose  the  avenues  through  w:hich  sa  much  weidith 
had  flowed  into  Jamaica^  the  agricultural  interiests 
of  the  colony  received  a  seasonable  augmentation 
by  the  arrival  of  four  hundred  planters  from  Barba- 
does,  who  were .  speedily  followed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Modyford^  with  two  hundred  more.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived  than  he  caused  his  commission  to  be 
proclaimed,  travelled  through  the  country,  and  took 
eveiy  means  of  acquiring .  information.  He  de^ 
spatched  two  frigates  to. England,  and  sent' his  hph 
ther  to  Barbadoes  for  his  wife  and  family.  The 
Swallow,  one  of  the  frigates,  after  a  long  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  beat  to  windward  in  tempestuous 
weather^  returned  again  to  Port  Royal;  but. the 
other  two  were  never  heard  of  more. . 

He  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  an  Assembly ; 

in  which  Sir   Thomas  Whetstone  :  was 

chosen  Speaker^  and  Sanmdi  Long  ihe 

clerk :— rbut  a  temper^  very  different  from  that  of  the 

preceding  session,  soon  manifested  iteelf.  The  house 

was  divided  into  factions^  and  proceeded 

wth  the  heat  and  animosity  insepaDrahle 

from  party*spirit.     Hie  . obscurity,  which/ ..pren^ajls 

throughout!  the  early  recotds  o£  the.  Assembly^ ris 

not  dispelled  by /a  refeieiKQs  to  those  of  titiia  G<W9«3, 
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sdarce  less  imperfect ;  but  there  are  some  manu- 
scripts amongst  the  archives  of  that  board^.  which 
thtow  a  glimmering  light  upon  the  intrigues  and 
animosities  which  prevailed  during  this  administra- 
tion. Sir  Thomas  Modyford  is  chai^d  with  two 
faults;  a  boundless  ambition^  and  a  suspicious  tem- 
per, which  was  always  haunting  hhn  with  imaginary 
enemies.  He  envied  the  weal1h»  or  feared  the  in- 
fluencey  of  tiie  patentees,  the  total  extirpatioh  of 
whose  authority  he  contemplated  as  neces^ry  to  se- 
cbre  his'  own.  Under  a  frivolous  pretence,  'he  de- 
prived Major  Povey,  the  island  secretary,  of  his 
office;  and  bestowed  it  on  his  own  nephvf.  He 
pervertely  directed  writs  for  Port  Royal,  to  Major 
Mttn,  ^ihe  surveyor-general,  who  was  a  magistfete 
there;  and  the  election  of  Beeston  and  Loveing 
was  'opposed.  It  was  urged  that  another  should 
hatielbeen  returned  in  Loveing's  room.  Many  harsh 
epithets  ii^sued  from  the  Speaker's  chair  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  nothing  could  be  ddne  until  the  elec- 
tion'was  allowed  or  annulled.  At  length  it  was  care- 
lessly put  to  the  vote^  not  whether  Loveing's  elec- 
tion only,  but  the  election  at  Port  Royal^  were  cor- 
rect ;  and  it  was  declared  illegal.  Beeston  walked 
tO'  the  bar,  ihftnked  the  House  for  freeing  him  from 
a*troubl€)some  duty,  and  took  his  leave ;  but  he  was 
reedlqd  by  the  Speaker^  who  assured  him  that  the 
Assembly  ml^ant  not  him,  but  Loveing :  thus  the 
votei  wus  ent^ed  in  the  Journals  contrary  totiie 
expresd  words  of  it.    Beeston  however  withdrew; 
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rdfused  to  obey  the  warrant,  and  was  committed  to 
prison.  The  Govemor^  to  inflame  the  wound,  per-» 
haps,  nombated  Provost-marshal  Lynch  to  the 
Gounoil,  and  to  the  bench.  Under  his  patent,  he 
was  desired  to  bring  Beeston  before  the  council ;  and 
was  then  arraigned  and  d^iosed^  fw  so  fiir  demeaning 
thQ  dignity  of  a  judge.  The  office  of  surveyor^-ge* 
neml  wa^  subdivided  by  the  moderation,  or  mafioe, 
of  the  governor^  and  rendered  of  no  value ;  while 
the  spirit  of  party  caused  the  ^^  business  of  the 
house,"  I  adopt  the  language  of  the  record,  ^to 
go  on  like  bells  rung  by  boys,  all  jarring ;  and  every 
day  cauied  more  ill-blood." 

In  November  the  Assembly  adjourned  till  March ; 
and,  to  heal  all*  diiferences,  the  members  resolved  to 
give  the  governor  and  council  a  public  dinner.  Hie 
wine,  however^  produced  an  inflammation  of  old 
wounds^  and^  in  an  unlucky  moment,  Captain  Rutter, 
a  member  of  Assembly^  was  killed  by  Major  Joy  of 
the  council.  When  the  House  met  again,  it  was 
but  to  be  adjourned^  and  never  to  be  resumed 
during  this  administration ;  but  most  of  the  members, 
before  they  parted,  received  commissions  of  tiie 
peace.  The  disseni^on  between  the  Grovemor  and 
the  Assembly,  though  originating  in  individual  pre- 
judice, was  ostensibly  founded  on  the  omission  of  the 
King's  name  in  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Revenue 

*  — 

bill.  Tliis  caused  the  subsequent  commitment  of 
Mr.  Long^  the  clerk,  under  the  governor  s  warrant ; 
in  whose  insiructibns  the  due  form  of  enactment  had 
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been  preseribed.  Ab  objection  was  urged  by  Mr. ' 
Jxmg^  and  supported  by  the  House,  to  the  insertion 
of  the  King's  name  in  a  money-bill,  whose  provi- 
fli(Hi69  taking  immediate  effect,  differed  essentially 
from  those  of  all  other  acts  which  were  not  in  force 
until  confirmed  at  home.  The  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tive effort  was,  however,  to  exclude  the  crown  from 
ihe  piivfl^e  of  a  double  negative ;  and  if  the  point 
had  been  carried  in  this  instance,  the  same  form 
might  have  been  introduced  into  all  other  acts; 
which  would  have  established  the  desired  principle, 
^'  that  the  Governor  bemg  here  the  representative  of 
the  Crown,  his  act  should  bind  the  Crown ;  and  the 
opemtion  of  the  laws  thus  passed  should  not  be  im- 
peded or  suspended,  by  waitii^  for  the  King's  deter- 
ttunation  upon  them/' 

Hus  early  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  parent  state 
served  only  to  hasten  the  arrangement  then  under 
consideration,  for  introducing  a  new  system  of  colo- 
nial legislation,  so  planned  as  to  derive  the  Assem- 
Uy  of  the  means  of  defending  itself  against  any 
fttture  act  of  tyranny  exarcised  by  the  Crown :  an 
experiment  which  produced  the  memorable  struggle 
which  was  carried  on,  with  littie  intermission,  through 
sixty-four  successive  years. 

War  was  again  proclaimed  against  Holland,  and 
De  Royter  was  hovering  around  this  island  with  a 
powerful  fleets  The  privateering  system,  however, 
oontinued  unabated.  An  expedition  was  prepared 
against  Cura^oa,  and  five  sail  were  intrusted  to 
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Liiautoci^iKttgeiieiai  Moi^pan;  who  suiooeeded  tonly  -in 
the  attempt  iUpoB'EiKitatitt  and  Saba^  where  hejdjied. 
^0.      Aoolher  expeditiQn$  und^  Captain  Pack* 
^^^^'     maj),  met  with  better  success  intheplluider 
of  TobafiMe  and  Yilla  de  Moo8»  in  thfe  bay  of  Mexico^ 
About  the  same  period  the  Royal  AfrioaQ  Companj^'s 
factors- first  came  to  Jaoaaica  to  arrange  ihmr  daw* 
trade.  SSiips  from  Carthagena  soon  crowded  the  Ja- 
maica ports^  eager  to  purchase  tiaieai ;  and  tbay  ware 
profusely  furnished  by  the  Ciompany^  under  the  adr 
vantageous  terms  of  the  Spanish  contrabt.    But  the 
Governor,  finding  the  monopoly  ill  suited  to  his 
views  of  personal  interest,  broke  the  agreement; 
and  ajithough  chi^rged  to  preserve  peace  with  Spain, 
and  to  stop  the. system  of  privateerings 
he  assumed  the  extraordinary;  po\»er  of 
proclaiming  wi^.    The  eloquence  of  entreaty^  or 
the.  force  of  geld,  prey^ed ;  and  commisaions  ^neie 
issued  wiUi  greater  liberality  than  ever*     It  has  even 
,  t.  ,-n.  ;been  aflSmied  that  Sir  Thomas .  Modyford 

A.D.  1686.  11. 

was  pleased  graciously  to  accept  a  leopard's 

skin  fiUed  with  pistorins,  as  a  fine  for  the  itregubiity 

of  requesting  them.     Certainat  isy  th»t^  undnF  hiB 

sanctioa  alone,  the  tewoi  of  Saint  SpiritHs,  ja  Cdba> 

was  plundered;   Providence  taken>  garrisoned  by 

Brjiti^h  ti!oops,  and  lost  ag^inrto  the  Spaniards; 

wbi]le.Charie|6,.  with  that  want  of  fiiith  whkk  wm 

characteristic,  of  his  we^koessc,  coqniii«)d  ia<) i 'theaei 

lawl^ss,^  but  iprafit^ble>.  jacta  .ofi/hk»iivi¥l?iw^^ 
tive. 


* 
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-  IMrigig  ^hese  eventful  tunes  of  predatory  prospe- 
A.D.  rity,  the  planting  intereat  was-  not  for- 
^^^T-  ggtten ;  for  Modyford^  deta^mimng  to  pro- 
fit by  bis  power»  had  patented  Tast  ^tracts  of  land, 
on  ndiidi  be  eitcted  salt-works,  and  planted  -coeoa 
groves, :  Tbese^  however^  never  thrived  in  English 
hands ;  and  Beesion  discoveied,  aiid  offidally  re- 
ported/ el  reason,  in  the  appearance  of  a  cornet^  on 
the  fottrfii  of  Deoembery  1664 :  ^^  the  for«»i]«ner/' 
be  said)  **  of  the  blasting  of  tilie  cocoa-trees ;  after 
i^^ich  time  tbey  generally  fajled  in  Jamaica/*  Tbe 
{dnnder  of  Porto  BeHo  aitiply  compensated  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  comet ;  ^^  the  Oxford  frigate 
anived,  sent  by  the  King  to  countenance  the  war 
wifli-8psni«  Certain' persons  then  entered  into  a 
kind'  of  cQ-partn6rsbip  with  the  Govemw,  in  behalf 
of  Charles,  to  supply  the  pressmg  necessities  of  that 
monarch  from  this  illegitimate  source^."  Captain 
Collier  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  Oiford, 
sokI'  sent  to-  the  rendezvous .  at  the  Isle  de  Yache. 
Hieref  he  -seized^  a  French  ship  commanded  by  M. 
VtvieU)  vfhon-  he  sent  hi  chains  to  Port  Royal, 
aUiongb  peace  with  both  France  and  Holland  had 
been  knig  eondiidfed.     An  attanpt  on  Carthiigena 

'   aJd.     'wasvresoly«d  on ;  and  a  general  invitation 
-}^^''    ito  eelel^tetfais  promising  expedition,  as- 
sembled'itU  the  dffioeni  of  the  fleet.  While  at  dinner 
A&Qlhipi  blewmps  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
destroye4  r&Bd'Mdi^an  alone,  witii  those  who  sat  on 

*  Beeston's  Nanratke. 
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1m  skfe  of  the  tabter  mimoiilously  escaped.  Tbis 
aooideDt  saved  the  threatened  town* 

Peace  with  Spain  was  pioolaimed  in  London,  but 
it  had  no  eflbct  in  checking  the  pri¥ateering  sjmtein 
here ;  although  it  was  more  than  hinted  that  die 
Feb.     piil^^  of  Porto  Bdlo  was  not  authorised, 
'^*     and  that  Modyibrd  must  be  sent  home  to 
answer  for  it.    In  June  tiie  cessation  of  hostifitfes 
was  publidy  announced ;  but  the  pnvateers,  ^kill  «- 
willing  to  relinquish  the  spoil  they  hadniepended  on 
so  long»  went  to  sea  without  ocmnnisftons,  and  con- 
tinued doing  60,  until  the  war  was  rekindled  m  the 
following  year.    The  opportunity  was  then 

Panama,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  the  curses 
and  the  treasures  of  the  astonished  Spaniards. 
Previdence  and  Coga  Castle  f<^t  the  poww  of  his 
arm,  but  he  lost  his  frigate  in  the  enterprise.  Nine 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  ^ght,  and  as 
much  more  in  plate,  jewels,  and  ttierehandise, 
crowned  the  hopes,  and  ^"ewarded  tiie  gaUaii^  of 
the  captors.  Grenada  was  also  taken,  and  the 
golden  days  of  Jamaica  lasted  until  there  came  offi- 
cial intelligence  of  the  memorable  peaee  at  length 
ratified  with  Spain,  by  Snr  Willi&m  Qoddphin  *. 
Sk  Thomas  Lynch  then  returned  as  governor,  and 
brought  instructions  to  send  home  Modyferd>  whose 
encouragement  of  the  pirates  demanded  serious 
notice. 

«  See  Note  LXIV. 
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Hie  mitttar^rollB  of  the  imlUiit^  whioh  weft  now 
y^.i>,  transmitted  to  tiife  Board  of  TVade,  showed 
mo,  ^^  internal  strengtih  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  aud  twamty  men,  while  the  seamen  about  the 
island  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  and 
the  totd  of  white  inhabitants  to  fifteen  thousand,  one 
bimdred  and  ninety^igfat*  Hie  northern  region  of 
tile  island,  which  the  Spai^ards  had  so  long  neg- 
lected^ was  now  vivified  by  Ae  rising  industry  c^the 
English ;  and  when  its  extraordinary  fertility  became 
known,  the  inflmLof  settlers  was  so  great,  that,  had 
^xperiesbe  confirmed  the  prolific  virtues  attributed 
toihe  land  and  climate-«<<iid  the  Jamaica  hens  lay 
one  6r  two  eggs  every  day**-did  the  ewes  drop  their 
lambs  twice  or  thrice  in  every  year ;  w  were  the 
women  delivered  of  two  or  three  infants  at  a  birth  (as 
«arly  historians  afirm,)-~the  idhnd  would  soon  have 
been  overstocked,  and  the  soil  exhausted.  But  after 
tranriating  these  silly  fables  into  Ihe  language  of 
ample  truth,  we  shall  still  acknowledge  this  northern 
disteict  to  be  the  most  pleasant  and  plentifiil  in 
Jamaica:  a  soil  abundantiy  productive  of  grass, 
oom,  6Ugar«canes,  coffee,  and  even  vines,  as  the 
Spaniards  had  proved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Se- 
ville d'Oro.  Fifty-seven  sugar-works  were  esta- 
bliabed,  producing  an  animal  return  c^  about  one 
million,  seven  hundred,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
eugar;  al&o  fi)rty-seven  cocoa  walks,  yielding  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  nuts ; 
and  forty*nine  ind^  works,  producing  about  forty- 
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nine  thoufiaad  pounds  of  <fye,-~an  imtaeitte  retain 
from  a  colony  only  fourteen  yeiais  old,  aad  whu^  had 
contended,  during  Qlne4idf  of  that  timey  agamst  the 
nitmbeiless  nisfortuneB  which  threateaod  to  annihi- 
late it     These  pbntatioiis  were  moareoiver  rttpidly 
improving)  and  many  others  were  coiaing.  ferward. 
There  were>  ahK>>  three  aak^ponds^  comprdiei&ig 
four  thousand  aoves,  and  yieldiiig  an  annual  .Detam 
(^. ten  thousand  bushels  of  salt;   while 'Ae  yeariy 
eacport  of  fmnento,  which  flourished  . 'an  indigenous 
plants  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  fXM&ds.'; 
i    The  receiver-generd,  Thomas  Tbihill/  tt  his  fei- 
port  of  '^the  commodities  wfhtdhi  tl]e>  bland  ^pra- 
duceth,"  added  the  following  note:  ^^  hereds  abotan 
undestroyaUe  quantity  of  fustici  kraseUetlo^  ligimm 
vxUa,    ebony,    sweet-smelliag   and   jotber   duiious 
woods,  for  several  uses,  of  which  greats  quantitifts 
are  daily  exported*    We  have  also  anotto^iwhot  tiib 
Spaniards  called  acheot,  begun  to  be  mtide/  ^idndi 
we  expect  will  prove  a  good  oomo(K)dity. ;  We  haive^ 
also,  yenillionsj  China  roots,  cassia  fistula^  and- ta* 
maiinds,  which  the  planters  do  endeavovif  *Ur  inr 
crease,  they  being  good  drugs.    We  ^  fiild  rtbe  Jaad 
very  good  for  cotton  «md  tobacoo;  but  !fta>otfaer 
commodities  beipg  more  staple  and.  profitable,  i^ery 
few  busy  themselves  with  it«    We  hare  li^ige  a«vail- 
na^,  aivi  npw  great  ^toqk  of  catOe;  wUohtwe.rjudne 
Iwve  increased  within  these  m.  y/^ars;  fiktahifeqpuky 
ta^acatUei  to  six  .thpus^iad^  ^lie^>>g^tf,  andr/tittn^ 
bpgs^  iHigr^ipl^y ;  ^%tf,w»'ampa«b9U  dmger 
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of  wait,  antd  hope,  in  a  short  tiine,  to  be  able  to  1m* 
nifih  the  eships.  homeward  bound.  ^'  - 

Sir  Thomas  Lynch  pid;  an  end  to  Ifae  privateering' 
A.D.  '  system,  bysenditigMqorBeeston;  with  the 
^^^*  '  articles  of  the  peeioe^  to  C^rthagena,  to 
brbg*  back  die  English  prisoners;  and  thus  undi- 
vided attention  was  given  to  the  more  prudent  but 
less  profitable  speculations  of  agricnlture.  An  as* 
sembly  was  ocxnrened,  constituted  of  two  members 
firom  each  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Catherine,  Ola* 
rendon,  Saint  An^w,  Port  Royal,  Saint  John,  Saint 
Da'wd,  Saint  Blizabeth,  and  Saint  Thomas ;  and  two 
from  the^  N(»them  district  of  the  island.  The  go* 
vemor's  instructions  thus  named  his  council :  Major* 
genevail  James  Bannister,  Colonel  Sir  James  Mody- 
fcnrd;  John  Cope,  Tliomas  Freeman,  Thomas  Ballard, 
WUliam  Joy,  Robert  Byndloss,  Charles  Whitfield, 
lliomas  Fuller,  Anthony  Collier,  and  Captain  Hender 
Moleswoiiih.  The  revienue  was  then  fixed :  land  at 
the  PohM;  (Port  Royal),  an  balfjpenny  per  foot:  sa- 
vaniia>  and  elll  cleared  land,  a  penny  per  acre :  every 
license  for  filing  liquor,  forty  shillings  per  annum : 
hrahdy^and  spirits  sixpence  per  gallon.  Portuguese 
and  Spaoiish'  wmes  four  pounds  per  ton :  beer  thirty 
sMUings  'per  ton,  and  mbm  forty  shillings  per  Ion. 
Bflrevy  ship'  paidi  tw'elvepence  per  ton,  tochorage ) 
aMt' foreigners  double  These  duties  i^ere  niade 
aipplicnU^  to^tiie  public  uses  of  the  island,  in  tiie 
iioHcfWiflg  i^i^dfidiiHnii^: — one  Ihousand  pounds  per 

anaifth  ^^^vttmi^^^  oommaiid6r1f^<dii6f :  four 
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knndred  pounds  to  the  lieutenant^govenior :  4wo 
huikbred  pounds  to  the  major-general :  eighty  pouadb 
to  ih»  chief  JMtioe:  twenty  pounda  to  every  judge ; 
and  ten  pounds  to  his  assistant  ^^Bilt/'  says. Sir 
Thomas  Lynoh^  ^'it  never  hdd  aat;to  pay  all  fliis/' 
Collectors  of  the  dues  were  nominated  by  the  govdr* 
nor,  and  approved  of  by  the  oounciL 

Sir  Thomas  Modyford  was  now  ooofined  on  board 
his  ship,  wi&  strict  orders  that  his  person  shoukl  be 
guarded,  andthat^  when  he  arrived  in  the  ThamcBE^ 
no  communication  should  be  allowed  with  hhxu  But 
hisd^ite  crime,  or  the  necessity  for  so  MiMik  eau^ 
tion,  is  not  evident  Reason,  however,  may  mg^ 
gest,  and  fancy  will  pronouace^  that  he  was  the 
master  of  secrets,  which,  if  divulged,  would  not  only 
exculpate  himself  from  the  responsible  ehafge  at 
piracy,  but  might  implicate  the  King,  himself  in  a 
participation  of  the  spoil.  Sir  Hiomas  Lyncb  used 
A.D.  every  means  to  suppress  this  lawless  sya* 
^^^^*  tem;  and,  at  the, desire  of  the  governor 
of  Saint  Jago  de  Cuba,  he  despatdied  Major  Beestoa 
to  bring  in  the  privateers,-~apfooeediBg  wl^oh  Loi^ 
stigmatizes  as  ^^  in&mous  and  mean/'  Sir  Hiomas 
Lynch  was  directed  to  publish  the  treaty  oonduded 
with  Spain  within  eight  montibs,  to  be  compnted 
from  the  10th  of  October  1670^n8imely«  between 
that  period  and  the  10th  of  .June  1671 ;  and  at  the 
time  of  such  puUioatien  to  rairoke  afi  eontmisskoa 
and  letters  of  marque  mkd  reprMf  tibafc  had  been 
granted  to>  privateers;    HewasfiartheriustroGtedby 
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all  meam  to  prevail  on  the  captains,  officers  and. 
seamen>  belonging  to  these  vessels,  to  apply  them* 
selves  to  agrioalture  or  trade ;  and  by  way  of  greater 
encouragement,  thirty-five  aoares  of  land  were  to  be 
assigned  to  such  as  migfat  be  wiHing  to  accept  tfaenu 
The  rest  were  allowed  to  nse  their  vesseb  as  if  tiiey. 
were  English^built ;  or  ibey  were  admitted  to  serve 
on  board  his  Miajesty's  ships  of  war.  Lasdy,  he 
was  ordered  to  proclaim  a  general  pardon  and  in* 
demnity  Sot  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  by 
them  sinoe  the  month  oi  June  1660^  and  previous  to 
tiie  rerfificaition  of  &e  treaty^  All  this  was>  it  seems^ 
merefy  intended  as  a  lttre>  to  engage  them  to  oome 
into  port  with  th^  spoil :  where  the  same  governor 
who  issued  these  deoeititil  orders,  was  directed  to 
take  from  them  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  of  all  their 
booty,  Which  the  crown  reserved  for  its  share  under 
the  condition  of  their  commissions.  Thus  govern-^ 
madt  derived  a  direct  emolument  from  a  system  of 
piracy ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Jamaica  was  then 
independent  of  ministers  whose  policy  was  so  con- 
temptible, and  whose  monarch  was  so  weak.  * 

Ihe  streiam  of  wealth  had  saturated  the  island ; 
and  its  iidialntants  were  now  enabled  to  maintain  its 
government  without  the  pecuniary  assistance  ai  the 
parent  state.  The  impost  cm  spirituous  liquors,  and 
the  poll-tax  levied  occasionally,  afforded  an  ample 
fond  tb  defray  all  their  public  expenses ;  so  that  from 
the  moment  Jamaica  became  settled  in  a  regular  civil 
fonn,  jmdjfolt  the  advantages  of  diffusive  commercew 
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no  cdony  under  British  dominion  ever  cost  ^I<^  for 
maintenance,  or  supplied  greater  resources,  on  a  fiir 
balance  of  accounts,  than  this  has  done.         '''"-'  ^ 

Morgan  immediately  desisted  from  afl'furiher  en- 
terprises  against  ih^  Spaniards ;  ^d  after  ihb  cap-, 
ture  of  Panama  he  retired  into  the  peacefbl  wsAk'^f 
civil  life,  where,  by  a  rare  felicity,  Ife  Was  as  wdl 
qualified  to  shine,  as  he  had  t)tt)ved  himi^  able  lo 
fight  the  battles  of  his  country.  The  war  stffl  fngU 
betweeh  England  and' Holland :  the  island  of  "Pdbago 
was  taken,  and  a  fleet  was  sent  to  Jamaica  to  pro- 
tect its  coasts ;  while  many  valnable  Diiteh  "ptiibs. 
were  sold  in  Port  Royal;,  one'wift  six'huiSdredinfi- 
groes.  Peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  fofliowiilg*  ^ear, 
A.n.  under  the  treaty  which  exchangted  ifie'^ro- 
^®^'-  lony  of  Surinam  for  the  Dutch  ph)Vintoe  1)f 
New  York ;  and  commissioners  Cran&Id,  DufdiiHi- 
field  and  Brent  were  sent  to  execute  tiiat  provision, 
by  removing  all  British  subjects  from  the  foritfet'  ^- 
tlement. 

An  account  was  again,  in  this  year,  taken  of  ihe 
number  of  Christian  men,  women,  childrcin,  and 
negro  slaves,  in  the  several  parishes  V*  by  w|)ich 
census  the  population  appears  to'  have  been  com-, 
posed  of  four  thousand  and  fifty  men,  twb  thbdiand 
and  six  women,  one  thoiisand  seVeil  hundred' ^and 
twelve  children,  and  nine  thoutohd  five  fiuhd^d^aitti 
four  negroes.  Tliere  were  td»  eigbi 'h&nited  sea- 
men, who  had  volunteered  to  repel  &e  thcefiteged 
attack  of  the  Dntch.    Thus  ^  iAh^lfofs  had  in* 
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.icqrei3eyi,  l)etwfiett  the  y^ar  1662  aDd,1673^.£rpm  four 

ttJMPHSftjid  two  Hundred  and  five^  to  j^veuteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seyenty«twQ.  The  Governor 
jiroit^  tp  JU>rd  Arlington^  th^t  ^f.th^  wea;t^^r  .was 
^gaigopftfaJQ^  aod.lhe  success,  in  pkntiqg  miraculpps. 

.Bannist^,"  says  h^»  ''  is  not  very  welji*  byt  sends 
your  Lordship  a  pot  of  sugar^  and  writes  its  history," 

. jProdijiBpptifM]  WBS^ . however,  made^  prohibiting, the 

.  jimpoijhijtiott  of  jquy  of  the  commodities,  of  Europe 

'    .A.D.     whidi  were  not  laden  in  England;  and 

^^^?-    .for  putting  the  laws  lelating  to  the  West 

.  Jn^  trade  in  force ;  and  these  restraints  Qiaterially 
^jufed  the,  prosperity  of  Jainaic^. 

A  tSf^  qenaation  was  soon  afterwards  caused,  by 
jkbe,  murder,  c^  Gene];al  Bannister^  by  Mr.  Burford^ 

,who,.w^  tried  ♦ndJw^.ged  for  it.  In  the  spring, 
;j   •  Sir. Henry  Morgan^  now  raised  » to  the 

,f  ,  ,'  honour  of  knighthood^  for  his  brave  attack 
an  PanaQia»  escaped  from  shipwreck  on  the  Isle 
de  Yache,  and  arrived  as  lieutenant-governor.  His 
/commission  .was  read  at  Port  Royal;  while  the 

4pQnncil  ^  at  St.  J^^^  and  received  the  resignation 
'^  of  Sir  .Thomas  Lynch.    Shortly  afterwards. 

Lord  Vaughan  arrived,  and  his  commis- 
j^pn^  as.  Governor  was  opened.  He  nomii^ated  his 
jjfKuqi^  aii4  fJirocted  the  election  of  an  Assembly, 
%i  4p^^  npigj^t  bfs  immediately  framed,  and  assimi- 

jiip4,,.«|,WWly  «^.pp8sible,  to  those  of  England. 
-A  fli«V  •''^'^  A««?n*lS  met,  diose  I^ong  ..for,  its 
.,.  '.M<  l..m^,»  ^  BflWed  tjl»eifO(tyTfive.^pired 

Vol.  I.  T 
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laws ;  when  it  was  first  proro^ed^  and  then  dis- 
solved.   The  evacuation  of  Surinam  was, 

Dec  19 

in  the  mean  time,  effected ;  forty  femilies 
arrived,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  Hercules> 
with  eleven  hundred  persons,  who  were  all  settled  in 
a  district  which  still  retains  the  name  of  **  Hi^ 
Surinam  Quarters/' 
Commissions  against  the  Spaniards  had  now  been 
A.D.  ^^^S  withheld,  and  privateering  was  offi- 
J  ^'^'  dally  discountenanced ;  yet  numerous  prizes 
were  still  brought  in  by  stealth,  to  the  great  enhance- 
ment of  both  public  and  private  interest ;  while  the 
government  was  carried  on  with  such  political  feonity^ 
that  the  unbroken  repose  of  the  island  offered  po 
occurrence  to  distract  attention  from  the  important 
avocations  of  improving  agriculture.  Under  these 
happy  circumstances,  when  fortune  smiled  upon  the 
colony,  a  statistical  account  of  Jamaica  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Granfield,  in  answer  to  his  Majesiy*s 
queries  of  March,  1674. 

**  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Cranfield,  **  a  council,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  gentlemen :  our  Assembly,  elected 
by  the  freeholders,  two  from  every  parish,  except 
from  St.  Jago  and  Port  Royal,  where  they  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  three.  The  chief  court  of  judi- 
cature is  held  at  St.  Jago ;  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  island :  it  holds  and  determines  all  jdeas,  and 
proceeds  thereon  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
and  pleas  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Fleas 
at  Westminster ;  and  bath  also  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  Court  of  Exchequer^  in  all  matters  touching  the 
King's  revenue,  fines  and  forfeitures :  writs  of  error 
and  false  judgments  lie  in  this  courts  from  all  inferior 
courts;  all  proceedings  and  records  in  the  said 
courts  as  near  as  may  be,  according  to  the  form  and 
practioe  of  Westminster  HalL  The  officers  of  the 
6aid  QOQrt  are^  the  clerk  of  the  crown»  the  clerk  of 
the  pleas,  the  provost-marshal,  and  the  crier.  The 
present  chief  justice  and  chief  judge  is  Sir  Thonuui 
Modyford;  S.  Barry,  S.  Long,  J.  Colbeck,  and 
SL  Bernard  are  his  assistants;  who  have  a  com«- 
tnisaon  under  the  hand  of  the  Governor  and  seal  of 
the  island.  The  court  is  held  every  three  months ; 
and  an  appeal  lies  only  before  the  Governor,  as 
chancellor.  Besides  this  courts  there  are  six  inferior 
courts  establiished  in  several  precincts  of  the  island ; 
these  are  hdd  once  every  months  and  hold  pleas  of 
any  sum  tiot  exceeding  twenty  pounds^  unless  by 
justices,  and  then  of  any  sum  whatever." 

Tlie  names  of  the  judges  and  their  assistants  it 
may  be  interesting  to  record. 

PORT  ROYAL  PRECINCT. 

William  Beeston,  Judge; 
Reginald  Wilson,  and  AnUiony  Swimmer,  AmdanU. 

ST.  THOMAS   AND   ST.  DAVID. 

William  Stan,  Judge; 
£.  Stanton,  and  C«  Richardson,  AmUanU. 

» 

LIONANIA. 

Riehard  Brayne,  JWi^e  /  WiUiam  Parker>  Assistant. 

m 
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6T.  JOHN* 


.Thomfls  Ayscough, /t£%6;  '    . 

Wflliam  Aylemer,  and  Richard  Oldfield,  AmxtainU. 

ClAEENDON. 

J,  P^mant^  Ju<tge;  W.  Bent*  and  G.  Fauoett,  AmiiaaUi* 

Hie  sixth  court  was  established,  with  extensive 
jurisdiction,  on  the  north  side^  and  heid  only  onde 
in  six  months.  Quarter-sessions^  acconfing  to  the 
custom  of  England,  were  also  held  in  each  precinct^ 
under  local  commissions  of  the  pea6e;^here  ail 
offences  were  cognisable^  except  those  affecting  lift. 
In  the  Admiralty  Courts  Sir  H.  Moigan^  Colonel 
Byhdloss^  ^d  Colonel  Beeston,  sat  as  commisstbiiet6, 
and  firom  their  decision  there  was  an  appeal  bef^tfe 
the  Governor  as  vice-admiral. 

The  strength  of  the  colony  consisted  of  one  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  five  hundred  strong;  with  seren 
regiments  of  infantry,  containing  altogether  about 
five  thousand  men :  ^*  no  others'  than  planters,  mer- 
chahts,  and  servants ;  none  of  the  blacks."  -SBrtee 
the  Restoration^  no  troops  had  been  maintamed  idn 
pay,  excepting  twenty  horsemen  in  Lord  'VWndsof 's 
time.  One  gunner,  and  two  matrosses,  at  I'ort 
Charles,  wei-e  all  that  were  now  charged  toihe  dountty . 
Fort  Charles  had  been  completed,  ostenaMy,  by  the 
King  s  bounty,  but  not  so  in  facft;  Ib^ifee  cost 'was 
afterwards  repaid  by  the  country :  and  it  was  *ttt»w 
d^ended  by  thirty^six  guns,  and  capaUe' of  contain- 
itig  seven  hnndred  imn.    fbrt  Jftmes  itttitltittd  tUir- 
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teen  guns,  and  was  buflt,  by  subscription,  on  another 
commanding  spot  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal ; 
while  a  redoubt,  with  six  guns^  was  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  These,  with  a  platform  of 
five  cannon  at  Port  Morant^  and  another  at  Mbrante 
B&ky,  were  the  only  fortifications  which  defended  the 
n«h  and  envied;  shores  of  Jamaica. 

In:  answer  tQ  the  query— *^  What  are  commodities 
of  the  growth  and  manufiuiures  of  the  plantations  1'' 
Cranfidld  replied^  ^^  Cocoa^  sugar^  cotton,  indigo^ 
ginger^  dyeing^woods^  &c.  There  is  a  great  ded  of 
<)QCDa  planted  on  the  north  side  within  the  last  five 
ymf»^siuQe  thei  blast,  and  thrives  well.  Tlie  cotton 
not  inferior  to  $my  in  the  Indies:  experience  shows 
that  it  grows  on  the  worst  land^  if  it  be  within  three 
or  ioiu*  miles  of  the  sea  on  the  south  side,  it  being 
.tb^ce  warmest,.  The  great  product,  and  returns  from 
Nsw  England,, make  it  very  profitable,  especially  to 
ftbd  middlei  sort  of  planters,  that  cannot  compass  a 
Wgar-work..  Th&  inhabitants  have  no  manufactures, 
pnly  making  some  few  shoes  and  hamacs*"  From 
Scotlai|d>  t  or  Ireland,  few  people  came  to  Jamaica ; 
bilt  ^ve  hundred  indwtured  servants  had  arrived 
^iim  liie  last  five  years,  by  tiie  Bristol  ships. 
Srom  fioglfpid  adyeplurers  cbi^  came  as  transitory 
.tmiters,aod<many. ultimately  settled  here,  when  tbey 
,  p^rocdved  him  soon  the  rich  aoil  rewarded  labour. 
iTbqa  it  vfW  i  cprnpntad  that  twelve .  or  fourteen  hm- 
dm4  p^rsQQs  xsaiM  smnaally ;  aad  abqut  threMburihs 
of  them  remained.    Of  British  ships  trading  to  the 
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neteral  plantations^  diere  were  now  ^imki  one  him* 
dred  and  sdventy-^tbough  the  war  had  diminished 
the  number  within  the  last  two  jcais ;  and  the  die* 
turbanoe  amongst  the  Indians  of  New  Engkad  had 
so  interrupted  husbandly,  that  little  prodnoe  Iras 
bfooght  thence.  Import  duties  w6re  diai^ged  upon 
all  strong  liquors^  vdula  eiported  goods  paid  nothing ; 
nor  was  the  colony  burdened  by  any, other  impost 
than  that  of  five  pounds  on  wine  licenses,  woA  oertaili 
p(Bux)chial  taxes  for  the  maintenanoe  of  roads  tad 
public  buildings.  The  governor's  salary  was  nisdd 
to  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  tiiait  of  the  lieutenants 
governor  to  six  hundreds  The  only  revenue  daisMd 
by  the  King  was  derived  from  the  quit*raitB#  whioh 
amounted  to  about  nineteen  hundred  pounda  pet 
annukn«  The  secretary's  office  was  gnnted  fay 
patent^  under  his  Majesty's  seal ;  as  were  also  the 
offices  of  provostpmarshal^  derk  of  tbe  sopieoM 
courts  clerk  of  the  patents,  and  dianocry^  fanddWk 
dS  the  court  for  the  town  of  Port  Royal ;  tiie  huit 
tiiree  held  by  persons  in  England^  and  exeouted  by 
deputies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Jamaica  when  Lwd  Vaii^haii 
arrived.  He  found  Ins  name  illustrious^  his  friends 
fruthfnl^  his  aiemies  silent,  and  th6  ialiad  pnsfr^ 
peroas«  Hie  diffetenoes  which  a  fiietiots  Apiiit  had 
fomented  between  the  King  ahd  Us  I?arUttmeBit.  at 
home»  allowed  of  no  mterfoiBnoe  4mi  tiia  paiiii^  hiB 
ministers  witii  the  ialemal  regulatioM  of  th^H^oto*^ 
nies  t  and  Jamaica,  thus  left  to  her  own  reeourcesj 
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governed  by  her  own  mea*  tnd  ruled  by  her  own 
ordmanoes^  displayed  a  spint  ci  populiu*  freedom^ 
and  comviercial  indastry,  which  tonounced  her 
liotig' fiirhiiies. 
Ihe  indulgeatt  fiteady»  and  impartial  conduct  of 
X.D.  the  noblemaB  who  now  assumed  the  leba 
^^^^'  of  government^  afforded  a  prospect  of 
aereHer  days  than  had  yet  be^  experienoed«  Hie 
tiureatami^  aspect  of  public  affiurs  induced  him, 
boweferi  to  add  oonsideraUy  to  the  effeetive  force 
«f  ihe  island,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty*£ve  men  now  constitated  a  well-armed  and 
tolendbly  disoiplined  militia.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
cKpoHed  soon  inonaased  in  a  fcwurfold  proportion; 
but  liiis  prospcnity  was  not  lasting :  it  met  with  a 
lamentable  interruption,  and  nothing  oould  have 
saved  the  colony,  had  it  not  possessed  the  resouices 
wfciehitdid*  Two  years  had  now  elapsed  ainee  the 
tews  had  been  sent  to  England  for  confirmation^  and 
ilill  tiiey  were  not  retomed*  New  writs  were  there* 
fore  issued  for  an  Assembly,  whidi  chose 

April  9.  ^ 

Oolonel  Beeston  as  its  Speaker^  One  of 
HhB  members  was  committed  to  prison,  for  offering 
a&  insult  to  the  Governor ;  and  after  a  session  of 
twoi  menttis^  distracted  by  adjovmmMts,  and  dis-* 
giaoed  by  foetioa,  it  was  dissolved  in  haste  and 
anger.  A  Mkiprtt  had  been  condemned  to  death  for 
bringmg  in  negroes  under  a  French  commission,  and 
A*  Hoiane;  mtorfoiing  to  procure  him  anotiier  trkily 
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wfiiikgal  ^theisnppotsed  pFerogsiive  of4kB  GweriiaiM 
Mdt led  to  tthifl  rasuU.  ' '^^^i 

:  iThe  pilino^  biHs  Ind  been>  kowdver/re^ttfiictedy 
Ifi^  the  exoeption  of  tke  Revalue  Act^  ivfaick  ifte 
QoMemor^  rejeoted ;  and^  on  Hie  day.  cf  tii^  dissola^ 
tbn^  it  wa^r  made  known  that  the  Earl  of  Oarlisto 
was;  coioifiig  odt  to  supersede  him.  The  ooAvKetl 
hnmediately  met,  and  new  writs  wiereri^ued-^ 
another  House,  tiie  last  not  harii^g  coMj^eted'  Hk^ 
body,  of  laws.  Beestonwas  again  diodenSpedber.^ 
thai.whkk  had.been  omitted  was  now  perfected^ 
and  Lord .Vanghan agreed  to  all,  "  exQ^»HOe  fM 
of  little  use^  and  the  act  for  the  revenie*"  9^'.theri 
i6Tft.  dissolved  the  House,  And  dosed  his  go* 
March,  yenunent  byleaving  the  ^alaad;  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  and  Lord  Carlisle^  without  atiy^iieveitti 
whaikever*  •:•.:..{<     . 

'  This iiic^leman,  during  a shortbui noilsy  adminis-' 
tration^  evinced  a  temper  of.  stem  inieiibility^  litde 
guitied  to.  the.  circumstances  (£  the;times;  lor  to 4hi 
pe0|^  he  Jb«4  io.  deal  with,  who,  as  faisipifedebesiMtr 
had  reported  to  the  King,  were  '^  notoei^eassty  led 
than  djfiven.''  He  was  nattier  to  be  lawed  by  tkn 
&9wn  of  power,  nor  .led  by  Ae  voice  iOf  foq^xOu 
af{daus«t;  and^fhadhegoviem^tltoiidmdj^ 
of  gireatsr  j)Qbtk^  fpeedoin,  ke  woufaliiiafaihalred^ 
an- impnession  unlavouiiaUe  toius  popuhnty..  ixihhi 
i  la  the  couiRse  iof  .a  fen  days/afite  idfifticlMilli^ia 
the  u&BMii  oi\&6  jt^ooy/  iiitrifigmd»jaQikred  famk 
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Baiinutoes^  tlteti  eOl  the  wnubvard  islaads' were  forti«. 
fying  themselves,  under  appreheiuioB  of  a  rupture 
iffiitiit  Fffance,  The  council  therefore  assembled,  and 
pil^alnitEonsr  were  i  oMide  *  to.  defend :  Jamaica.  Martial 
kutT' wab  ptOdfauiBied ;  while  jerery  ienth  negro  from 
Hieiooimtvy,  with  :every:  fourth  in  Port  Royal;  were 
Employed'  'on  the  publio  works.  Thus  were  Fort 
Jamc»,'  Fort  Carlisle,  and'  several  new  lines,  com* 
pleted  {  oUhougli  the  proIongati<m  of  martial  law 
CBiasbd*  ^n-ahrming  mutiny/  in  which  several  of  the 
eitghiefersrwere  killed  by  Hie  negroes.  The  report 
tiuifc'Omnt;  D'Estrees,  with  a  powerful  force,,  was 
komieriig  abonl  the  shorefis,  kept  the  colony  in  conti^ 

'  '  ■>  •  nud  alann,  until  intelli&fence  was  received 
v  I  tmtibe  had  been  cast  away,  and  eleven 
mik  'o£  his^tieet  totally  lost. 

Hie  Earl  of  Carlisle  arrived  with  Major-general 
'  '    'Sir  FVnAda  Wilson,  and  two  companies  of 

July  19.  * 

.  '  tefiMMtry^  well  supplied  with  arms  and 
9ttA'e&  '  Hkp  cdmitiission  was  immediately  read  in 
tlM^old^dhlii^;  and  he  was  splendi<fly  entertained 
byi  tbe^^hilttibitents*  This  commission  empowered 
hibh  ^  ibo '^tunitaon  general  assemblies  of  the  free-^ 
iKildetil  and'  plan tetis^  within  the  island  and  other 
torritorieferitiUnreM  ^dqiendiiig^  in  such  manner  and 
UhiiaB:lh&d!bdsnifoniiei^  practised  and  used  in  the 
island;  iindi'f|h!i I  agree  ^nd' consent  to  all  laws^ 
sriaNiftaB^  andi  tondituaoat^  icari  the  public  peace,  wel- 
hpni,  lmdi:geod)ginr^hitaient  of'tfae  island^  &c« ;  which 
said  laws>  being  .framed  with  the  advice  and  consent 
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of  the  GoimcU)  Aho«ld  be  transmitted  t^iiis  Majesty^ 
to  be  by  him  approved^  and  remitted  baok  uder  tirt 
great  seal  of  Sngland:  tiie  said  laws  t(>  be  ftamed 
as  near  ais  oonvemently  nnglkt  be  to  tbe  laws  and 
statutes  of  England.'^  A  power  wis  likamae  giTon 
him^  '^  vqfx)n  invasion,  rebelluNi,  or  any  sudden 
emergenojr,  to  pass  Iaw8»  with  eonsent  of  the  Astan^ 
Uy  only,  for  raising  money,  and  without  transmittmg 
audi  money-bills  to  his  Majesty/' 

In  the  early  part  o(  his  administration.  Lord 
Oailisle  relaxed  that  stem  severity  Whidi  had  VMflied 
the  goyemikient  of  his  predecessor.  He  adopted 
many  excellent  regulations  for  the  defesKse  6f  the 
colony,  whioh  are  still  m  foreov  And,  h^ked,  dhuing 
no  period  of  its  British  ocoupation  hod  greater 
vigilance  been  required  io  keep  it-^for  the  Pqpisk 
plot  had  diverted  the  attention  of  Great  ftitain  from 
her  foreign  possessions,  and  Jamaioa  w«s  left  en* 
tirdy  to  her  own  resouroes^-^while  the  odious  mea- 
sure with  which  his  LordsUp  was  chaiged>  w«% 
calcuhited  to  render  his  administration  arduous  and 
himself  unpopular.  He  had  been  selected  to  cany 
into  execution  a  long*meditated  form  of  goveramfwl* 
modelled  aooording  to  that  of  Ireland ;  atid»  amongst 
otiier  laws  framed  with  that  intent^  he  brsngfat  a.biU 
for  settling  a  perpetual  revenue. 

The  acts  wUdi  were  sent  home  iat  coiifirmaitio&, 
had   been   condemned   bythe  Lerd  of 

Sept.  2,  ^ 

IVade*    His  Modesty,  tbevefore^  negected 
8ome»  and  ordered  cthen.  to  .be  remodelled  after 
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9^wii{g:'s  laws* ;  in  vt^ich  monld  tiu^y  were  «B  ia 
firinte  lo  be  caat  Certain.  privUeges  which  ibe 
AMHttsibly  oontoided  for^  and  under  whiob.  they  had 
fiven  impriaooiad  a  member,  were  aow  di&aJkwed^ 
ifaougb  conaidered  aeoessary  to  the  due  represeata^ 
tioa  of  the  colony^  and  similar  to  those  eajoyed  by 
the  House  of  Conimons.  Under  these  ciroumstaa^ea 
th6  Coiuieil  odet,  reviewed  these  acts,  aad'agredd 
that  an  Assembly  should  be  (xmvened  to  ooasider 
^em.  Although  dissatisfied  with  the  aocommodar 
tioM  furovided.  fi>r  him  in  St  Jago»  the  Earl  w^t 
Hkhtp  to  MMt  tbp  Housei  and  was  attended  in  state 
from  Passage  Fort. 

Tbft  basa  ajrte  and  mean  evasions  which  then  were 
used  to  maJke  the  countiy  submit  to  the  impoaitioa 
of  a  ypka  whiob  would  have  enslaved  it,  may  be 
astiwated  by  the  Governor's  speeoh«^^^'  He  would 
not  say  that  the  body  of  laws>  which  he  had  now 
brought^  wera  altogether  ike  same  miiicb  were  aent 
home  the  last  time>  the  Council  of  Plantations  having 
^ad  but  one  day  of  meeting  after  they  came ;  neither 
ofpild  he  answer  for  the  exactly  true  writing  of  t)iem» 
bMNuiae  the  great  aaal  was  affixed  to  them  bi^t  two 
days  before  he  came  away»  and  so  ha  had  no  time  to 
aopipare  tbem^  Thpse  w^o  were  present  wh^n  his 
commission  was  publjLshed  might  observe  spme  alt^- 
jrajtafm  in  the^  model  of  the  lawsi  Ihef  style  and  title 
being  ahanged  to  <ho  Kii^  and-  Aasembly ;  which 
waa  a  gfe(^  honour  th^  any  plantation  ever  yet 

^  Sea  Nott^iiXV;* 
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shared.-  ThM^  itiO' laws  to  be  mtaule' wemvif<n(itlie 
fiitarei  to  be  framed  after  Ihose  o£  Ireland^  That 
Jteonfuca;  was  under  ^  gteat  obligation  to  hk  Majesty, 
who  ^xj;ieated  a.  suitaUe  i»tiim ;  and  Ifaat  he  afaodkl, 
next  day^wnd  over  an  act  of  iiie  r^remieywhick  it 
was  neotesary  should  be  quiddy  despatohed^  that 
arrears  due  might  be  paid."  He  oondudedby 
etatiitgy'that  ihe  King  was  displeased  at  ^tike^dssii^ 
d-mme  acts  in  former  Assembfies  widxmt  using  his 
same ;  and  that  in  the  militia  aots,  last  fiwned^  a 
clanse  was  omitted  derogatory  to  die  Gcffemot'^ 
power^  which  had  been  given  in,  the  King'a  eokh- 

mission.  '     •        

The  struggle  for  liberty^  in  wihich  the-  cdkwats 
were  thus  engaged,  merits  more  than  ordkiat^attek- 

from  winch  are  dated  the  constitution  wfaieh  ii^now 
elajoyB)  and  the  rank  which  it  now  fadds.  - 

It  was  desired  that  the  AssemUy  sfafould.  gifre 
their  consent  to  the  laws  whioh  the  Earl'of  Gariide 
had  brought  widi  him,  without  the  power  of  6b}M- 
fOg  to,  or  the  liberty  of  examining,  iany  pait  cdTtheiii; 
and  that  no  Assembly  should  be  dAed^ -except*  iy 
special  cMder  fixHn  Engkiid,  orupon  any  Mtnerdi- 
naay  emergency.  '  This  wals  ibe  Intoiltilxn '  ol  "the 
v^rds,  inserted  in  ^the  commissioii>  ^  ncbassary 
^nergency;"  for,  onder  the '1atillndd<of  theirs '(k^ 
'Stractidn,  it  was  left  t6  the  OoveMor^si  diijeretiiM^  to 
judge  of,  or  to  create,  that  necessity,  in  whatmatniM* 
andas  often  as  jietpleatedl  AA  lawsf  inffiiture[iwere 
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be  firaned  by  ike  Governor  add  his  Privy  Goimoll ; 

reiiiitt^d>  from  their  boards  to  his  MajiBSty;  and^ 

after  reeetving  his  approbatioii'^'thoy  were  do  'be 

jtdnrhed  under  the  grclairflBal^  and  passed  by  the 

'General  Assembly^  aocording  to  the  usage  in  Irefauid. 

Su^'vrais  the  mokistrous  system  of  legidation  mtii 
^Mrhfeh  it.  was  proposed  to  bind  Jamaica :  and,  per^ 
i«iade4  tkat  he  should  easily  succeed  in  placing  these 
iron  fettets  6n  a  helpless  people^  Lord  Carlisle^  with 
ludbeooming  ccmfidence  and  haughty  pride^  met  the 
Assembly^  which  once  more  elected  the  patriotic 
Beeston  for  ita  Speaker.  No  threat  was  left  untried 
; — no  persuasion  neglected — no  art  omitted^  which 
odgllt  induce  the  members  to  bend  their  neck& 
faeaeatii  Ubis  kiah  yoke.  They  temperately^  but 
amaniDiously^  resbted  all  his  attempts^  declaring 
/^^ihat  the  mode  proposed  was  repugnant  to  the  con- 
stitution of  England^  of  which  country  they  were  the 
jla|:ufkl  subjects ;  and  that  they  were  not  desirous  of 
^itmg  imd»  any  other  than  the  laws  ofEnglaad/' 
His  Lordship  finding  all  his  efforts  abortive^  aad  tibat 
i\»  resaurees  of  the  colony  were  likely,  to  be* witib- 
-liel(l^  permitted  tbem^  in  th^r  own  way,  to  pslas  a 
imireauei  bill  (d  one  year'^  dcrataon  ;  and^  having 
'i8igAod.dt>;]ie  dissolved  them;  not  however  befere 
4boyv  had  separately  ^and  diatmctly  rejected  eadh  law 
iwhioii  he  liadiiiiportad>  and  requested  bim.  to  :inter- 
>  pede;  witiii  >  bis  Maj^t^  on  behalf  ef  tbe  oppressed 
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cifed^  waS;  therefore^  represented  at  home ;  and  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  was  again  referred  to 
the  lords  of  trade^  who,  with  more  obstinacy  than 
pradence^  adhered  to  their  former  resolve ;  and  upon 
thei]"  report  to  the  King  in  council^  the  same  laws 
were  returned^  accompanied  by  his  Majesty's  order, 
that  they  should  be  once  more  tendered  to  the  C(h 
lonial  Assembly.  Such  was  the  pernicious  advice 
which  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  afterwards 
declsbred  unconstitutional ;  and  which  wds  calculated 
A.D.  ^  enforce  a  tyrannical  government  \iHthout 
^^'^^'  reason,  and  almost  without  example. 
Armed  with  this  mandate^  the  Governor  sui^moned 
another  assembly,  of  which  Beeston  was  still  the 
Speaker ;  and  the  laws  which  were  passed  in  Lord 
Vaughan's  time  were  continued  by  proclamation  duf'- 
ing  the  pleasure  of  the  King.  His  lordship  commu- 
nicated his  orders,  which  were  received  by  the  House 
with  the  utmost  respect ;  but  with  a  fixed  and  unani«> 
mous  resolve  never  to  consent  to  its  own  bondage. 
The  character  of  the  Earl,  which  was  deeply  tinctured 
with  vanity,  that  passion  of  a  little  mind  and  a  cold 
heart,  had  been  justly  estimated ;  and  perceivii^g  that 
his  intemperance  would  drive  them  to  the  alarming 
alternative  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  King's  an* 
thority^  the  members  took  advantage  Of  the  popular 
rumour  of  a.  FVench  invasion^  to  gain  time  for  consi* 
deration^  or  strength  for  resistance*  They  passed  a 
bill  for  continuing  the  impost  six  months,  and  pt^ 
seated  it  to  ibe  £arl|  witfi  *  desire  that  they  might 
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be  spared  from  legislative  duties^  to  secure  their 
shores.  To  this  request  he  acceded,  signed  the  bill, 
and  prorogued  them. 

When  they  met  again^  the  same  eniieaties  were 
renewed,  and  the  same  resolution  opposed 

"*"■  than,  me  B«l',  emi««i«  bJhZ 
busy  and  persuasive ;  but  every  obnoxious  law  was 
again  distinctly  negatived.  His  pride  was  now  sti- 
mulated by  shame  and  resentment ;  and  he  resorted 
to  the  most  unbecoming  threats.  He  declared  that 
if  the  Members  persisted  in  their  obstinate  rejection, 
he  would  send  th^m  as  rebels  to  England*  He  oom* 
raanded  their  attendance,  and  produced  that  memor* 
able  oath  which  was  to  be  the  test  of  their  fealty  ^« 
The  Speaker  refused  it^  and  most  of  the  ministers 
did  the  same — a  constancy  of  principle  which  drove 
the  intemperate  Earl  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  mo-> 
deraticm  and  decency*  Long^  the  chief  justice,  was 
suspended  from  his  seat  in  the  council^  and  dismissed 
from  his  oflSce  on  the  bench*  But  fury  was  encoun- 
tered by  firmness ;  and  the  mortification  of  defeat 
was  embittered  by  a  tardy  sense  of  folly.  Tlie  Go- 
vernor dissolved  the  assembly,  yet  deemed  it  neoes- 
sary  to  appear  before  his  Majesty  with  his  oppressed 
opponents,  as  his  prisoners.  Such  was  the  patriotic 
guilt  of  Long  and  Beeston,  that  they  alone  were  se* 
lected ;  and  the  fetters  which  had  been  thus  forged 
for  Jamaica,  were  broken  by  the  perseverance  of  the 
former^  who  was  animated  with  the  zeal  of  a  dtizen^ 

«  Sm  Note  LXVr. 
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and  the  phUosophy  of  a  stoic»  As  soon. as  he  arrived 
in  England^  he  fearjiessly  impeached  the  EarL*^  and 
subscribed  a  declaration  which,  spoke  the  language 
of  loyalty  and  resentment  He  stood  bdbce  the 
King  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow-colo- 
nists; he  spoke  in  the  name,  and  in  the  cause  of  his 
peers^  and  the  King  yielded  to  ,tfae  call  of  justtce 
and  of  freedom.  The  question  was.  referred  to  the 
judges;  and  they  immediately  decided  in  favour  of 
independence  and  Jamaica.  Ministers  readily,  ot 
rductantly^  gave  up  the  point;  the  old  form  of 
government  was  restored ;  and  its  privileges  r^i^ved 
or  enlarged.  The  report  of  the  judges  was  nevor 
made  public,  but  the  question  was ;  ^'  whether^  by 
his  Majesty's  letter,  prodamatipn,  or  .commission, 
his  Majesty  had  excluded  himself  from  the  pQwer  of 
establishing  laws  in  Jamaica ;  it  being  a  conquered 
country,  and  all  laws  settled  by  authority  there  tieing 
expired  ?" 

Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  the  succeeding  governor,,  de* 
dared  that  ^'  His  Majesty,  upon  the  Assembly's 
humble  address,  was  pleased  to  restore  us  to  our 
beloved  form  of  maKbg  laws.;  wherein  we  eiyoy, 
beyond  dispute,  all  the  deliberative  powers  in  our 
Assembly,  that  liie  Houi^  of  Commons  eigoy  in  their 
houses." 

.  To  seal  the  compact^  and.  heal  the  is^ound  thus 
wantonly  inflicted^  the  King  relinquished  his  right, to 
|he  quit«rents^  then  estimated  at  ome  thousngid  four 

•  See  NoteLXyiL 
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ttundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  and  ^ecre^d 
that  in  future  they  should  be  appropriated  sQlely  to 
Hie  use  of  the  island. 

Hie  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  increased 
the  eitcitement  which  these  important  measures  pit>- 
duced !  vHbile  a  report  that  the  island  was  aiDtuaHy 
sold  to  that  power,  gave  little  ^icburagement  to  im- 
proving agriculture.  Count  D'Estr^es  >vas  agam 
visible  from  the  threatened  shores ;  and  he  sent  four 
officers  to  Hue-fields  bay,  for  liberty  to  woo4  and 
water.  It  was  granted^  and  he  departed ;  but  mar- 
tial law  was  immediately  proclaimed,  and  the  mem- 
bersf  of  Assembly  dispelled  to  their  respective  po^^ 
'haviiig  first  obtained  the  governor's  sanction  ito  a. bill 
continuing  the  impost  she  months  longer.  The  deSr 
■  tination  of  the  hostile  fleet,  now  strengthened  by* 
nine  men  of  war^  and  two  fire-ships^  under  the  Gdnnt 
de  Bethune,  was,  however,  still  unknown. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  fix  a  date  in  natural 
history,  by  observing  that  it  was  this  fleet  ^o  long 
cruising  in  these  seas,  which  collected,  and  was  the 
means  of  introdiacing  to  Europe,  the  destructive  worm 
which  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  British 
navy. 

The  privateers  once  more  crowded  the  jseas,  and 
again  were  they  rewarded  by  their  accustomed  spoil ; 
while  from  a  wreck  at  Ambrosia,  the  Spaniards  had 
fished  up  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  which  was  all 
poured  upon  the  shores  of  Jamaica. 

Sir  Henry  Morgan  acted  as  lieutenant-governor 

Vol,  I.  U 
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during  Lord  C^liale's  absence ;  and  the  Earl  d^Uoiog 

AJ>.     ^9  resume  hia  government^  Sir  Tboioas 

1680.      Lynch^  who  had  once  already  preaidied 

over  tba  islaud,  was  appointed  its  governor^  and 

j^x^^     empowered^  ''with  the  advice  and  cmeesA 

^^^'     of  the  coundl  and  as^emblyji  to  frame  such 

laws  as  should  be  condudye  to  his  M^esty's  interest^ 

and  agreeable  to  themselves."    Several  acts  were 

tfaemfbre,  passed  in  the  new  style^  by  the  OwerMTf 

^j^      Council,  and  Assembhf  ;  of  which.  Ihe  loDg'f 

1  ^^*      disputed  Revenue  HSl*  for  seven  yieai»„  was 

one.    Twenty-eight  were  confinned  by  the  King,  fi)r 

the  same  period;  and  the  duratioii  of  thase».witli 

some  others  which  completed  the  first  volume  of  tfae 

laws  of  Jamaica^  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  pe* 

riod  of  twenty-<me  years*  One  c€  the  moat  important 

of  these  laws,  is  that  still  in  force»  enacting  thai 

''  freeholders  of  known  residence  are  not  subject  ta 

arrest,  and  being  held  to  bs^l  in  civil  process/*    The 

peculiar  mode  of  {proceedings  is  to  deliver  the  party 

a  summons  (leaving  it  at  hift  house  is  deemed  good 

service),  together  with  a  copy  of  the  dedaratioDy 

fourteen  days  before  the  court ;  i/riiereupon  the  de** 

fendant  is  bound  to  appear,  or  judgment  will  .pasa 

by  defiudt    Twenty-eigfat  days  after  the  first  day  of 

each  court,  execution  issues ;  for  which  theie  is  b«t 

one  writ,  comprehending  both  a  fieri  fwku^  and  a 

cafiM  ad  satisfaciendum;  but  as  no  geoeml  imparr 

lance  is  allowed  before  judgment,  the  effects  levied 

on  must  remain  in  the  defendant's  hands  until  the 
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hext  otmrt,  to  give  him  an  opportonity  of  dispodingf 
of  them  to  the  best  advantage :  and  if  he  then  faila 
paying  over  the  money^  a  venditioni  exponoi  issmes  to 
tile  manhal  to  sell  tho8e»  or  any  other  goods^  or  to 
take  hifl  pelwn. 

An  explanatory  commidnon  *  to  Lord  Carliale  con-* 
tained  those  privileges  of  making  laws  in  Assembly 
Tvfaich  aie  fltin  in  force,  and  which  have  ever  since 
been  nrinntely  tiie  same*  vdth  tiie  solitary  e&eeption 
tittt,  in  the  year  1716,  the  Governor  ivas  directed  not 
to  pass  any  laws  that  should  repeal  a  law  confirmed 
by  the  Grown,  without  a  clause  of  suspension,  or  first 
ttansmit&kg  the  draft  of  the  bill ;  and  in  the  year 
1734,  this  limitation  was  extended  to  all  laws  re« 
peafing  others^  eveA  though  such  repealed  laws 
should  not  have  been  confirmed  by  the  crown* 

'What  possible  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
eolonists^  or  what  secret  expectations  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown^  gave  larth  to  a  project  which  would  have 
depdved  Jamaica  of  the  privileges  of  the  ftitish 
constitution,  is  a  question  of  more  difficulty  than 
importance.  Yet  it  may^  perhaps^  receive  a  ray  of 
light  from  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  BarbadoeSf 
which,  in  the  year  1663,  had  beeiti  prevailed  upon, 
by  Lord  WiUoughby,  to  grant  an  internal  revenue  to 
tkie  wown  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
prodnoe  of  that  island,-^and  for  ever.  The  steady 
reAisal  q{  the  Jamaica  jdanters  to  entail  a  similar 
burden  on  their  posterity,  might  perhaps  have  sug« 

«  Sea  Note  LXVltt. 
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gested  the  arbiirary  measut^  of  depriving  them  of 
those  constitatioaal  franchises  ^hich  alone  could 
give  security  to  iheurlaws,  or  vaioe  to -their  posses- 
sions. Happily  for  their  .descendants^  'neither  ii^ 
trigue  nor  violence  was  successful  against  the  ^spirit 
(^  popular  freedom.  'But  Jamaica,  always  prodigal, 
and  often  poor,  was  scorched  by  the  flame  which  this 
contest  kindled;  and  its  vigour  received  a  check 
whi(^  almost  withered  it.  Many  large  proprietors 
deserted  the  island  in  those  turbulent  times,  and 
sought  a  refuge  in  other  countries;  while  a  very 
natural  apprehension  was  entertained^  that  if  the 
solemn  promises,  held  out  to  them  in  the  King's 
proclamation  brought  over  by  Lord  Windsor,  and 
the  uniform  assurances  of  all  their  govemoi*s,  wePe 
thus  infringed  in  one  essential  point,  they  could  hope 
for  no  security  against  subsequent  violations  in  every 
other.  The  government  at  home  was  ndt  insensible 
to  the  misery  it  entailed.  But  the  King  was  the 
feeble  head  of  a  great  body ;  and  the  ruinous  con- 
dition  of  Jamaica  demonstrated  the  wretched  policy, 
if  not  the  base  perfidy,  of  attempting  such  a  mon- 
strous innovation  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  an 
industrious  people.  The  character  of  the  Earl  df 
Carlisle  was  in  unison  witii  the  mission  he  was 
charged  with.  According  to  the  experience  df 
humati  nature,  we  may  calculate  a  hundred,  *  nay  a 
thousand,  chances  against  the  public  virtues  of  ('a 
statesman :  yet  his  public  character  betrayted  both 
political  and  constkotfoikal:  penfidy;  while  Us  ^vioes 
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"were  as  scandaloas  as  his  talentsi  were  mean^  His 
avarice  was  exemplified  in  the  memorable  transaction 
of  Paul  Abney,  the  pilot ;  which  proved,  that  if  ft 
were  sometimes  checked  by  fear^  it  was  never  re- 
strained by  humanity  or  justice. 

The  desertion  of  the  island  was  at  iiiis  time  so 

^eat^  and  the  want  of  agricultural  strength  so  pres^ 

ing^  thai  multitudes  of  English  labourers  weire  kid- 

napped^  and  brought  here  by  force ;  an  abuse  which 

called  forth  an  order  from  the  royal  council. 

Dec.  15.     T     -  •'  , 

Industry^  however,  always  treads  in  the 

footsteps  of  liberty*    The  colonists  supported  with 

^.D,      firmness  the  calamities  of  war  and  &cti6n ; 

1688,     y^^  j^^  j^^y^  gained  a  material  point  in 

ifae  drrangement  of  their  constitution,  and  th6y  soon 
impfovied,  aiid  enjoyed,  the  prosperity  of  repose  and 
peaDe*  '^  Who,'*  said  the  Governor  in  jhis  opening 
speech^  "  has  ever  seen  Port  Royal  so  full 
q(  ships,  or  known  the  planters  to  have  sold 
tb^  goods  so  dear?  If  we  have  had  losses  at. sea, 
bate  they  not  been  borne  with  that  equanimity  and 
siJ^Qca  that  becomes  merchants  and  reasonable  men  ? 
and  our  trade  is  tievertheless  increased :  so  that  we 
baye  more  seamen  and  vessels  than  any  king's 
eploTBBB  ia  these  Indies ;  and  are  you  not  all  my 
witnesses  that^  within  fifteen > months,  every  mans 
frediHold^  throughout  .this  great  island,  is  almost  risen 
in  f^abie.fipom  fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent?" 
•  >  In  this  speech.  Sir  Thomas  Lynoh  claimed  for  the 
British  Government  a  grat^  return  from  the  people 
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o(  Jamaiea  for  having  dropped  an  oppreissive  and 
pQmJdons  project,  u  if  it  had  actually  conferred 
upon  tbem  a  positive  and  permanent  bdneBt;  and 
4fae  question  of  political  privileges  being  Mttted^  ihat 
of  revenue  was  again  started-  The  royal  Banotion 
waa  etiU  withheld  from  m wy  of  the  kwB  passed  after 
tb9  re^^tablisbment  df  the  Assembly's  rights;  «1^ 
though  it  was  not  m^d  that  these  laws  were  either 
useless^  or  repugnant  to  those  of  England.  Amongst 
ethers,  that  important  act,  declaring  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land to  be  in  force  here,  was  peevishly  disallowed. 
Hie  same  mistaken  policy  which  had  urged  tiie 
ministers  of  Gharies  to  enslave  the  oobny  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Irish  constitution^  now  induced 
thraa  to  attempt  the  imposition  of  a  perpetQsl  inters 
nal  revenue,  by  advising  their  sovereign-  to  reftue 
his  asfsent  to  the  laws,  and  to  suffer  the  admiil!isfa*i^ 
tion  of  justice  to  remain  hwe  in  a  precarious  and 
unsettled  state,  for  the  space  of  more  than  haif  a 
.emttiry.  For  the  purpose  of. erecting  fofta,  and 
repairing  fiartifications^  the  English  govekument  had 
imdsted  on  the  supply  biUg  beiiigr  part  for  i«re. 
years  ^;  but  the  Assembly^  equally  restate,  eon* 
tinned  to  enact  them  from  year  to  year  ottly»«{dtead» 
ing  &at  the  money  granted  by  the  idand  of  Bsrfaadoes 
was  notoriously  appropriated  to .  piurposes  widdy 
different  fti^m  those  for  which  it  was  eKptessly  given ; 
and  jusKly  demanding  some  security  against  a  similar 
inisapplication  here,  before  it  woulddkibjoottitt  Mand 
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lo  a  permaQant  aad  irrevooable  burden :  and  it  was 
not  until  iiia  year  1728  that  this  pomt  was  cQinpro- 
vm&A,  or  the  disooflBion  dropped. 

Mn  Neville^  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  €i  Carlisle"^, 
nfyamg  to  the  law  whieh  had  been  introduced  by 
Modyford^  dedaratory  of  the  English  laws  being  in 
fivoe  here,  and  which^  in  ddhult  of  the  royal  sano- 
tioli,  had  been  r^ewed  every  two  years^  writes, 
^^  Thus  my  lord  did  to  encourage  vexatious  and 
troublesome  prooeeduigs,  tiiat  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  iabutd  came  into  the  hands  of  attomies  and  so- 
lictors ;  and  became  so  grievous  that  die  Assembly^ 
In  Sir  Thomas  Lyndi's  time,  made  a  law  that  every 
man  should  plead  his  own  cause.  TUs  did  rather 
hurt,  than  good :  for  the  lawyers  being  suppressed, 
and  the  laws  continuing  as  voluminous  as  ever^  the 
coaningwt  knave  carried  all  befiore  him ;  ^nd  in- 
deed none  but  such  as  intended  to  cozen  every  body, 
duMt>  or  did,  become  adqinistrators  to  the  dead,  or 
guaidioMi  to  children :  so  that  perceiving  the  wolves 
increase^  they  were  forced  to  let  go  the  tamer  de* 
vai»ers»  the  lawyers." 

Sir  Henry  Morgan  now  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  re- 
sentmert,  legitimate  or  unjust,  of  the  Spanish  couii ; 
and  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  English  government^ 
aS'Sir  Widter  Raleigh  bad  done  before  him.  Under 
tibe  aothlority  of  a  letter  firom  the  secretary  of  state^ 
lie  was  sent  a  prnener  to  England.  He  swived 
hia  misfertnne  three  years,  in  dose  confinement — 
tlead  to  his  enemies  and  to  die  worid. 

*  MSS,  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
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;  The^fhRuni^iation  of  lieuteDantfgoyflmor^MoIittb 
AiD/  worth  was. tranquil  and  obsciue.  :i  marlidd 
^^^^'  only  by  the  first  Beiioua  rebdIiQn.whidb 
had;  odcuifed  amongst  the  negro  slavesr  Thef  agnn 
ottUural  stiength  of  the  idaod  was  considarably' align 
loented  by  the  arrival  ;of  many  who  wece  etwtidiMl 
of  particifKation.in  theRye^houaeptet^andreprieired 
from  hangings  on  condition  of  serving  ten  y^aj&im 
the  West  indies.  The  rigour  with  Whidbf  this  tfen^- 
tence  was  e-xecuted»  may  be  inferred  from  the  gover^ 
nor  6  ^peech^  requiring  the  House  to  prepare  ''  an 
%A  for  ascertaining  the  servitude  of  the  rebeb*  lat^jr 
sent  from  England ;  and  to  prevent  all  daufdesftiife 
reloasements^  and  buying  out  their  time.*'  Few 
Jivedi  however,  to  its  expiration. 

In  the  following  year  Sir  Philip  Howard  recdn^ 

A:b.     his  commission  as  Gaptum-^'werBl'  «nd 

1685.     Govemor4n-chief.   His  instruotioab  named 

his  ooundil ;  and  <he  judges  of  the  Admiralty>  with 

several  other  individuals^  having  been  deprived;^ 

their  seata  in  tibe  council  by  the  late  governor;  a  le^ 

port  of  that  proceeding  was  called  for  I^  ^he^Kingi 

Tfad  Assembly  had  been  dissdved  by  tii&deimse  of 

Gfaurles  H.;  the  intelligenoe  of  Fhich  evdak.vtag 

!.         oommunicatedto  the  council' in  ^theiBMlnth 

.    c€  April;  but  it  w«is  n6t  uatil  the  eiglitbi^ 

ApA  in  thefoUowing  year,  ihat  writs  wece  AssuedNfor 

y^  i>      abother  house. .  We  hear  AO  taure>Q&  Sil' 

H96.     pyijp  Howar4«  appbintmfiat^'.  3]mi^ 

vemment  of  Molesw^rth  <^on4wiued^  obscure  and  hi- 
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gl0ldl)us;  'While  hts-  admiftilit»ation  ^Mrto  rstther  busy 
ihan  active^  The  colo&yr  however^  recruited  its 
sbefagth ;  trade  revived,  and  the  laws  were  dtdy  en- 
ioroed.'  Its  riches  were  now  the  fruit  of  industry ; 
«Dd  ite  industry  was  guarded  t>y  Uberfy  and  peace. 
Hie^  Jews  flocked  hither  in  mfidtitades;  and  by  in- 
struotiDig  the  planters  in  the  arts  of.  ooxfimeroe,  they 
fcfusd  great  eneomageuent  to  stay  * . 
■  A  dispute^  however,  arose  respecting  Hie  Poll-tax 
Bill;  and  the  House  was  dissolved  '*  m 

Sept.  84-     ,  . 

.  detestabon  of  its  partial  and  unjust  pro- 
^eedin^Si*'  finch  was  the  language  of  Sir  Hender 
Moieslwaith^  now  created  a  baronet  Soon  after  this 
A.D;  rofyturer  Ghristopber^  Duke  of  Albemarle^ 
^®®^-  the  only  surviving  son  and  heir  of  General 
Moaky  was  appoinihed  Governor  of  Jamaica.  His 
health  rdned  fay^  vice^  and  his  fortune  by  extrava^ 
ganoei  te  m«  drivai  to  the  necessity  of  imploring 
bread  Irani  James  H. ;  and  it  was  insidiously 
Mported,  ik^t  •  this  ap^pointment  was  a  species  of 
hemishiiMnt  for  his  zeal  against  the  Roman  Chttrch^ 
His '  ^ubeequent  acts^  however^  suffideiltly  jproved 
that  lie  was  sent  here  rather  as  an  engine  to  loadth^ 
eolonasts  with  Bc^ish  fettefs*  He  was  accompamied 
byfiather  Ghttrdnll^  and  by  his  duchess;  '*  whose 
f  reBeooe/'  I  use  the  words  of  legislative  gallantry, 
^*  Si^asfran  iranoar  wluch  the  opulent  kingdoms  of 
Ifexfeorjttd  Elerawiduld'  never  arrive  at;  and  Co^ 
lombui^ls  ghbsi'WouldJie'appeasdd  for  all  the  indig- 


niiies  lie  8itfiG»rid  from  iiie  8pBiiiard$^  ocml41ie'b«t 
know  that  bis  bc^ov^d  mil  was 'fallowed  hy  such 
footsteps,"  ! 

'  Hie  fictive  intei&rettce  of  Fatlier  Glmrchill  w$a 
aoon  ap|»ai<eixt ;  and  he  wandar^  &raiiigh  ihe  ooim^ 
ttyy  literally^  an  itinerant  preaoher  of  Ibe  Romaa 
doetrines.  He  had  the  ple«aure»  in  cma  of  his  jouv 
nies^  to  be  halfrdrowned  in  a  i4v6r»  and  faalfwitarvied 
on  a  rook;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  convert  the 
heretics  of  Jamaica  to  the  trae  &iib. 
•  Tbe  6ist  act  of  the  Duke  ww  to  convene  an  Aa* 
^i>,  sembly;  but  after  fietirpiomises  and  flatteiw 
^^^'  ing*  speeches,  it  exhibited  a  scene  <^  poli- 
tical commotion  wMch  was  the  forerunneri  of  gr«Bter 
disasters  tiian  ihe  colony  had  yet  been  threatened 
wilb.  Ihe  conduct  of  ibia  nobleman  nffi^nds  inany 
instances  of  the  arbitrary  piindples  af  the  timea. 
Needham^  one  of  Ins  creatures^  accused  Towers,  qa 
irrepioachable  member  of  aasemblyi  of  .treaaoa; 
for  having  used  the  words  ^^  salus  popidi^  sumiM 
lex/'  For  this  speech  ihe  patriotic  offimder-wp 
«ompdled  to  pay  a  fine  of  six,  hundred  pounibi^  and 
to  give  secttrity  for  foor  thousand.  The  House  pn»- 
tected  its  member,  and  was  dissolved ;  but  not  be* 
fore  it  had  passed  a  just  censure  on  ^ 
.  ^'''"  base  informer.  Writs  wei«  igsoed  for 
another  assembly:  when  the  freedom  of  deotion 
was  so  grossly  violated^  that  tibeDubei  admitted 
hosts  of  servants  and  discdiaiged  saamen  to  4he  poU; 
and  actually  impri3oned?mKny  leg^  voters  of  weallh 
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tod  clonmderaticm.  He  imposed  fines  on  them  to  t, 
large  amoiinty  and  threatened  ^^  to  whip  two  geniiet- 
men"  for  requesting  an  habeas  corpus  for  their 
friends.  He  made  Doctor  Rose  giTe  ten  tiiousand 
ponnds  seeufity  for  reporting  the  ibot,  Hiat  the  Chief 
Justice  told  the  paDple»  in  open  court,  that  they 
should  be  now  ruled  with  rods  of  iron :  as  express 
fiion  #hioh  threatened  such  eonsequenoes,  that  many 
abandoned  ihefar  properties  and  left  tiie  island 

That  the  mission  of  the  Duke  waj  connected  with 
the  Holy  See,  is  probable ;  that  he  attempted  to 
eonrert  ilie  idand  io  Popery^  cannot  be  doubted. 
Hie  Kii^  had  been  publicly  at  mass  id  Saint 
9ames%  and  had  published  two  papers  taken  out  of 
the  late  King^s  strong  box,  to  prove  that  he  had 
died  a  Papist,  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  had,  per*- 
haps,  his  own  religion  to  dboose ;  but  he  was  a 
pliant  tD(4«--«<i  man  not  less  contemptible  for  his 
weakness^  than  odious  for  his  vices*  Fortunately 
(or  Jamaica^  he  hdd  not  long  the  reins  of  govem- 
metat ;  the  diange  of  climate,  and  habitual  intern- 
pcsrance,  tenninated  all  his  worldly  contentions  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival^  but  not  before  the  indigna* 
tion  of  ihe  colonists  had  been  strongly  expressed  in 
an  address  to  his  Majesty.  A  death  thus  premature, 
flras  iudden,  thus  seasonable^  might  awaken  suck . 
pidons  of  poison — and  sudi  suspicions  were  prepay 
gated  ai!id  b^evedbylhe  zeal  of  party;  but  they 
are  not  justified  by  the  character  oi  ihe  times^  of  the 
idttK^  or  c^'the  personal  odvenarieB  at  ike  Dnksu 
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His  body  was  embalmed,  amf  followed,  tor  Enghnd 
bytite^  DiKihes&^  wbo  was  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Montague.  .       -     t , 

The  goverranent  devolved  on  Sir  Francis  Watson^ 
who  had  been  nominated  Prefsideiit  of  fte 
Council  in  the  King's  commissibit  to  the 
Duke;   and: the  Assembly,  then  sitting,  wa^  ad- 
journed, and  continued  by  prorogation,  until  dis- 
sdved  by  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.    The 
members  of  the  Council^  who  had  secured  themselves 
&om  direst  during  session,  as  legislators ;  and  out 
of  session  as  privy-coundllors,  now  assumed  the 
tlistinction  of  *^  Honourable/'  and  the  President  as- 
serted his  right  to  the  title  of  *^  Right  Honoui^lde  ;'* 
but  the  borrowed  plume  was  quickly  plucked  from 
Sir  Frands  Watson  by  the  King's  command. 
;  It  Was  about  this  period  that  a  post-office  was  first 
e^ablished  hare,  under  the  ^perintendance  Of  James 
Wade  i  but  it  did  not  succeed^  and  was  for  many 
A.D.      years  little  more  than  a  nominal  Appoint- 
*^^'     tneni    The  laws  vrhich  had  been  lately 
passed  were  now  petitioned  against ;  and  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  remit  them,  with  the  illegality  of  fiie 
House  which  had  enacted  tbem^  to  the  d^ision  <i 
the  next  Assembly.    The  judged  and  other  officers, 
^splaced'by  the  late  governor^  were  restoredi:0  tb^ 
lei^ective  appointments ;  and  the  -  fitoes  which  had 
AD.      ^^^  iifaposed  were  itimitted*    Hie  Bicrl 
t     \^'     of  Inchequin  •  artitted  as  GoViemoM  .  Ak<^ 
ifaer  Assembly  was  immediately  sunimon^f'  and 
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^,firs^  act  was  to  offer  him  a  Bill  abrogating  tte 
l^ws  pas^f^d  in  the  late  reign  of  tyranny  and  teitror. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  addresses  and  congrafcHi- 
laJtionsAipon  ''the  miraculoos  power  of  God  in  rais- 
iijig  faa$  'Majesty  to  be  the  glorious  instrument  of  de- 
liverance from  the  Philistine  bondage  which  had  ex- 
tended itself  into  these  the  remotest  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions."      Some  dissensions,   however,  .again 
arose  in  the  Assembly,  respecting  a  Bill  for  the  de- 
fence.of  the. island ;  and  the  Earl  intemperately  re- 
jected .the  congratulatory  .address  of  the  House  to 
hiiBself,  and  ^'  threw  it  to  them  with  some  contempt. '' 
War  was  declared  against  France,  and  the  hosl;Ue 
cruJMrs .  were  comnutting  continual  depredations  on 
the  sea-side  plantations.     A  large  sum  was  raised 
ibr  the  temporary  relief  of  the  sufferers,  but  the 
ali^ivns  thus  occasioned  were  increased  by  internal 
commotions.     The  runaway  negroes  also  began  to 
be  troublesome ;  they  came  down  from  the  woods^ 
robb^  the  neighbouring  settlements,  and  committed 
.  .^  J)     .  atrocious  cruelties.    Yet  they  were  pos- 
^^^^-     aessed  of  retreats  so  secure,  that  all  en- 
dea^'purs  to  dislodge  them  were  vain.     The  fiulore 
Bi  '  the  troops  sent  Sor  that  purpose  strengthened 
their  force*  by  inducing  many  of  the  disaffected  to 
jean  thorn;  and  althoij^h  every  possible,  precadttion 
yKf^  tfiken  to.  prevent  their  arming  •tib6mselves>  t  they 
eoU^ctedi  to  iHienumbei;  of  four  hundred^  and  at- 
taol^d  ]^x^{$ujbt0('stplaatation  iaCllarendon.  There 
ibc^  rafMrd^rj^fi.eyeijt  ,wUtoMperson#  and  [seized  fifiy 
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0taad  of  ifiiiriccrifi^  four  sniall  fidd-pleoes^  Widi 
abundance  of  ammunition  and  proviriotis.  FVooi 
tiienoe  they  pfoeeeded  to  the  neig*hboarm|f  plkn« 
tations,  acting,  tibe  same  tragic  soenes,  until  tliey 
were  met  by  a  party  of  the  militia,  who  drove  them 
back  to  Sutton's  bouse^  where  matiy  wei^  l^Hed^ 
some  tried  and  hanged^  and  the  leadt  culpable  par^ 
doned* 
Distracted  by  dissensions^  and  orerwhcteied  wiii 
difficulties^  brotight  on  by  his  own  iiitM^ 

JaD«  16.  ^  -n       1        ■■<       1  XTt  ■ 

perate  governmenty  the  Earl  died.  H» 
passions  were  buried  in  his  tomb;  btit  the  samd 
policy^  with  a  milder  aspect^  still  reigned  in  the 
councils  of  his  successons.  The  g^emment  de*« 
Tolved  on  the  President^  who  was  soon  after  killed 
by  the  earthquake ;  and  then  it  fell  to  John  BmiidoB^ 
the  nest  in  succession;  after  an  address  had  been 
voted  by  the  counciU  praying  to  be  heard'  h^San 
their  Majesties,  against  the  late  prqceediiigs  in  as^ 
sembly^  the  violation  of  the  fireedom  of  eleotion,  and 
the  attempts  made  to  introduce  the  Roman  Catfadyic 
religi(ffiu  The  Swan  and  Guernsey  men  of  war, 
which  the  late  governor  had  sent  to  destroy  the 
Fr»ch  settlements  in  Hispaniola,  had  been  emi'^ 
nently  success&l}  and  returned  with  many  valuable 
prizes.  But  when  the  colony  was  thus  fall  of  hopes^ 
^.o.  and  wallowing  in  rii&hes,  it  wm  sul^eoted 
^  ^^^*  to  the  most  awful  calamity  that  <  over  visited 
a  people.  The  town  of  Port  Royal>  the  rdceptade 
of  so  much  wealthy  and  the  scene  of  so  much  wick* 
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edotesei^  sunk  into  the  earthy  and  three  thovsaad  of. 

ito  inhabitants  instantly  disappeared  I 

It  was  upom  the  7th  of  June*  about  mid*day»  that 
^     ^     a  mysterioiis  roar  ww  heard  in  the  distant 

June  7. 

nioimtains«  The  noise  .rolled  (Awards,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  Ml  before  the  cause  was 
known^  Hie  whajfs,  ponderous  with  spoil,  sunk 
instantaneously;  and  the  water  stood  five  fathoms 
de^,  where,  a  moment  before^  the  crowded  streets^ 
had  displayed  the  glltt^ing  treasures  of  Mexico  and 
Pefu«  The  Councdl,  which  had  that  morning  voted 
the  address  abovA  referred  to,,  was  held  there^  and 
had  but  a  few  minutes  adjourned^  The  President 
was  lottf  and  the  Rector  escaped,  to  give  the  following 
OttriousdetaiU  in  a  Jetter  dated  a  few  days  after  this 
dseadfiit  events 

*^  After  I  hftd  been  at  church  reading  prayers^ 
whieh  I  did  every  day  nnoe  I  was  rector  of  tins 
place,  to  keep  up  some  show  of  religion,  and  was 
gone  to  a  fdace  hard  by  the  church,  where  the  mer*^ 
ckuits  meet,  atid  where  the  President  of  the  council 
WBS^  who  came  into  my.  company,  and  engaged  me 
te  take  a  glass  of  wormwood  wine,  as  a  whet  before 
dinner,  he  being  my  very  good  Mend,  I  staid  4irith 
him :  upon  which  he  lighted  apipe  of  tobacco,  which, 
he  was  pretty  long  in  taking;  and  not  bemg  willing 
to  leave  him  before  it  was  all  out,  this  detennined 
me  from  gobig  to  dinner  to  one  Captain  Ruden's, 
whithM  I  \ws  invited;:  whose  house,  upon  the  first 
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concussion^  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  then  into  the 
sea,  with  his  wife  and  family,  .and  sonie  that  w&ee 
come  to  dine  with  him :  had  I  been  there^  I  had  been 
lost.  But  to  return  to  the  President,  and  his  pipe  of 
tobacco:  before  that  was  out,  I  found  the  ground 
rolling,  and  movmg  under  my  feet ;  upon  which  I 
said  to  him,  '  Lord,  Sir,  what  is  that  V  He  replied^ 
being  a  very  grave  man^  ^  It  is  an  earthquake ;  be  not 
afraid,  it  will  soon  be  over.'  ** 

The  confidence  of  the  unfortunate  President  proved 
his  destruction,  for  he  was  never  heard  of  more; 
but,  says  the  Rector,  **  I  made  toward  Morgan's 
fort,  because,  being  a  wide,  open  place,  I  thought  to 
be  there  securest  from  the  falling  houses :  but  as  I 
was  going,  I  saw  the  earth  open,  and  swallow  up  a 
multitude  of  people  ;  and  the  sea  mounting  in  upon 
them,  over  the  fortifications.  Moreover,  thek  large 
and  famous  burying-place,  called  tlie  Palisadoes,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  sea  washed  away  the  carcasses. 
The  whole  harbour,  one  of  the  fairest  and  goodliest^ 
was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  floating  up  and  down. 
In  the  opening  of  the  earth  the  houses  and  .inhabit- 
ants  sinking  down  together,  some  of  them  .wer^ 
driven  up  again  by  the  sea,  which  aros^^in.  tbo^ 
chasms,  and  wonderfully  escaped." 

Such  was  the  case,  it  has  been  said^  of  Lewis 
Galdy,  who  was  afterwards,  dunng  many  year%  a 
member  of  Assembly  for  Port  Royal,  and  now  lies 
buried  in  Green  Bay , .  opposite*    *0n  his  tomb  .tibe 
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event  k  recorded  in  nn  inseiiptiM,  stiH  legale,  be- 
netfth  a;  shield  bearing  a  eock^  two  stars/  and  a  cre- 
scent^ vnth  the  motto^  Dieu  mr  tout. 

"'  "  Here  lies  the  Body 

of 
I  Lewi^  Galdyv  Esqaire; 

who  deported  this  life  at  Port  Royal, 

the  22im1  December*  1786^ 

aged  80  years. 

He  waa  bora  at  Montpellieria  France,  but  left  that  countiy  for 
his  religion,  and  came  to  settle  in  this  island ;  where  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  earthquake  in  the  year  1692  ;  and,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  was,  by  another  shock,  thrown  into  the 
toi,  and  miraculously  saved  by  swimming,  until  a  bdat  took  him 
tip. '  He  lived  many  years  after  in  great  reputation,  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  mudi  lamented  at  his  death/' 

^f  Others,"  continues  the  Rector,  ^'  were  swallowed 
up  to  Ac  neck ;  and  then  the  earth  shut  upon  them, 
and  squeezed  them  to  death :  and  in  that  manner 
several  were  left  buried  with  their  heads  above 
ground ;  only  some  heads  the  dogs  have  eaten ; 
others  ar^  covered  with  dust  and  earth  by  the  people 
which  yet  remain  in  Ihe  place,  to  avoid  tiiei  steiich. 
So  Aat  they  conjecture,  that,  by  the  falling  of  the 
houses,  the  opening  of  the  earth,  and  the  inundation 
of  the  waters,  there  areiost  fifteen  hundred*  persons 
of  gbod;^  note ;  as  Attorney-general  Musgrove,  Pro- 
vost-marshal Reeves,  Lord-secretary  Reeves,  &c." 

Appalling  as  ivas  this  visitation,  yet  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  strengih  of  the  wormwood 
wine,  or  the  terror  of  the  moment>  operated  power* 

Vol.  I  X 
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fully  upon  the  Jlector  s  senses ;  and  that  this  detail 
isj  in  soine  points,  exaggerated.  The  town  was 
principally  built  upqn  a  triafigular  bank  of  sandj 
loosely  adhering  to  a  shelving  rock,  whose  base  is 
in  the  sea.  A  slight  concussion,  therefore,  aided  by 
the  enormous  weight  of  buildings  thereon,  would 
cause  this  Delta  to  slip  into  the  water,  whence  it 
had  been,  by  degrees,  and  but  lately,  thrown  up. 
Indeed  so  recently  had  the  sand  accumulated  there^ 
that  when  Jackson  invaded  St.  Jago,  only  fifty-four 
yes^rs  previous,  the  point,  upon  which  Port  Royal 
stood,  was  entirely  separated  from  th^  niain  land ; 
and  even  when  Yenables  took  the  Island,  it  was 
joined  to  it  only  by  a  slender  ridga  of  sand  just 
breaking  through  the  waves. 

Comparing  the  foregoing  accQunt  with  thei  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses,  it  appears  that  the  morniog 
of  the  7tii  of  June  had  been  dears  hot,  and  sultry : 
not  a  clpud  was  above  the  borizop,  nor  a  brealb  of 
air  abroad.  The  earthquake  oommene^  at  forty 
minutes  past  eleven,  ▲.  m«  with  a  gentle^  tremulous 
motion ;  and  was  succeeded  by  aaother  sho(^k  some^ 
what  more  violent,  but  afxx>mpamed  with  a  hollow, 
rolling  noise,  mysteriously  sounding  in  the  earth 
and  air.  Tlua  dreadful  warning,  too  faxniUar  to 
West  Indian  ears,  was  ipstantly  followed  by  a  third 
tremendous  shock ;  when  screams  of  anguisb>  and  iar 
articulate  cries  of  horror,  were  as  quickly  drowned 
by  the  rush  of  waters,  and  the  simultaneous  crasb  vS 
a  thousand  foiling  edifioes. 
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The  ruins  are  even  yet  visible  in  cl^ar  weather 
from  the  surface  of  the  waters  under  which  they  lie. 
The  harbour  appeared  in  motion^  as  if  agitated  by  a 
storm^  although  no  air  was  stirring ;  mighty  Inllowa 
rose  and  fell,  with  such  unaccountable  violence, 
that  many  ships  brqke  from  their  cables ;  and  thp 
Swan  frigate  was  forced  over  the  tops  of  the  sunken 
houses*  This  afforded  a  providential  refiige  &r 
many  aiUm  drowning  sufferers.  Of  the  whole  town* 
perhaps  the  richest  spot  in  the  world,  no  more  waa 
left  than  the  fort*  and  about  two  hundred  houses. 

In  the  opposite  rock,  at  Pprt  Henderson,  the 
^ock  rent  many  caverns,  which  are  still  visible ; 
and  through  these  the  waters,  forped  up  to  an  elevQ.* 
tion  of  twenty  feet,  continued  gushing,  with  9,  sul-: 
phureous  steam,  dunng  sev^r^l  sucoeeding  days» 
The  houses  in  Spfinish  Town  were  shaken  to  their 
foundations ;  the  walls  of  all  were  split;  and  thosa 

• 

recently  ereete4i  upop  a  plan  less  secure  than  tbftt 
adopted  by  the  wary  Spaniards,  were  toiaUy  4^- 
molisfaedt  On  the  road  to  Sixteei|rmile-walk,  tiro 
moiin):0ins  fell,  and  met ;  ihe  riven  hills  were  Glo9ed 
with  polossal  masses  of  dii^ointed  roc]c,  which 
atoi^>0d  qp  the  bed  of  the  fiver,  and  which  m  90910 
places  still  r^p^ain — ^tjie  eternal  witpesses  of  that 
day  s  dreadfril  convulsion.  The  water,  thus  coa* 
fined,  rose  to  an  overwhebning  height;  pid  then* 
borsting  its  adamantine  barrier,  bore  all  be^  it. 
There  was  scarcdya  mountain  in  the  Islan4.thftt 
did  not  change  its  outline ;  or  a  rock  whieh  was  not 
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split.  In  Saint  David's  parish  the  traveller  is 
amazed  by  a  fearful  precipice  of  solid  rock ;  and 
shudders  at  the  tradition  of  an  entire  plantation 
having  been  buried  by  the  fall  of  the  enormous  mass 
which  thus  leaves  the  bleached  cliff  bare.  Every 
spring  was  observed  to  rise ;  or^  what  is  more  pro- 
bable^ the  entire  surface  of  the  island  some^at 
subsided ;  and  on  one  spot  ^'  above  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  are  said  to  have  sunk  with  thirteen 
inhabitants*."  The  tremendous  convulsions  were 
repeated,  with  little  intermission,  though  with  de- 
creasing violence,  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  ;  and 
every  fissure  in  the  rocks^  every  cleft  in  the  cracked 
and  parching  earth,  was  steaming  with  sulpbureous 
fumes.  The  air  reeked  with  noxious  raiafimata; 
and  the  sea  exhaled  an  offensive  putrid  vapour  which 
destroyed  a  great  proportion  of  those  destitute  and 
wretched  bfeings  whom  the  convulsion  itsdf  had 
spared.  No  fewer  than  three  thousand  were  the 
victims  of  this  dreadful  endemic ;  and  the  few  sur- 
viving inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  temporary  huts  where  Kingston  now  stands,  were 
yet  within  reach  of  the  contagious  cause:  for  flie 
dead  bodies  still  floated  in  shoals  about  the  harbour, 
and  added  horror  to  a  scene  which  the  pencil  could 
not  delineate^  much  less  the  pen  describe.  The 
insupportable  heat  of  a  tropical  midsummer  was  not^ 
for  many  weeks,  refi^shed  even  by  a  partial  breath 
of  air ;  the  sky  blazed  with  irresistible  fierceness ; 

*  Long's  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  y.  ii.  p.  142. 
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swarms  of  musquitoes  clouded  the  atmosphere ;  while 
the  lively  beauty  of  the  mountaio  forests  suddenly 
vanished,  and  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  lowland 
seenery  was  changed  to  the  russet  grey  of  a  north- 
ern winter.  The  cane-fields  were  disfigured  by 
masses  of  fallen  rock^  and  presented  to  the  wearied 
eye  a  barren  wilderness,  parched,  and  fiirrowed. 
Thus  vanished  the  glory  of  the  most  flourishing 
emporium  in  the  New  World,  by  a  succession  of  tre^ 
mendous  judgments,  resembling  ^ose  visitat^cms  of 
an  offended  Deity  on  some  cities  in  the  Old  World, 
where  an  iniquitous  race  was  overwhelmed  in'sudci^ 
and  unexpected  ruin.  Large  sums  of  money,  arising 
from  the  treasures  of  unknown  or  lost  proprietors 
feK  into  the  hands  of  many  individuals ;  and  amongst 
others,  into  those  of  Sir  William  Beeston,  who  was 
charged  by  the  Assembly,  ten  years  afterwards,  with 
having  appropriated  a  considerable  share  to  his  own 
ude.  One  loss  was  irrecoverable,  and  is  still  se- 
A.o.  merely  felt :  that  of  all  the  official  papais 
^^^'  piddic  and  records  of  the  island,  whose 
history  is  thereby  rradered  so  obscure  and  incom- 
plete*, 

*  See  Note  LXXI. 


Chapter  IX. 

^Hi  HtfcTOttY  OF  THE  CoLOlTS  CONTIlVUBD  UNTIfa  THE  fiCTTLE- 

.    MINT  or  iTB  ConmruinoN. 

TBri  enelnies  of  Gredt  ftitain^  who  had  suffiired  so 

f^fy^     much  fit)in  the  inhabitants  of  Port  RoTal, 

^^'^     Wer6  not  idle  spectators  of  an  event  ^ich 

thus  glntted  their  reyenge*      Hiey  proposed^  and 

aniidpated^  the  easy  conquest  of  an  island  distressed 

by  tnisfortone^  And  weak  with  sickness*    Sir  William 

BeestoB^  however,  arrived  as  Lieutenant>*govemOr ; 

and  his  prompt  activity  prepared  for  the 

threatened  attacki     But  his  first  assembly 

was  ]H^&ced  by  a  law  for  a  perprtual  fast  to  oom* 

menlorate  the  late  calamity ;  and  then  the  shattered 

remains  of  Port  Royal  were  the  subject  of  the^  long 

pebate  i^hich  ended  in  a  resolution  to  b^air  them ; 

and  tins  was  followed  by  an  ord^  to  the  Jl^cdver- 

general^  the  Secretary,  and  the  Postmaster^  to  oVdr^ 

come  their  fears^  and  hold  their  offices  there. 

During  this  session^  the  records  of  which  are  very 

^  P      imperfect^  there  occurred  a  serious  difference 

^^®*-     between  the  council  and  the  assembly^  in  the 

consideration  of  a  money-bill  to  provide  for  the  defence 

of  the  island,  and  a  suitable  residence  for  its  governor. 

An  offensive  message  was  carried  from  the  lower  house 
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by  ft  itiember,  who  said  *^  that  he  was  commanded  to 
acqtiaint  the  board  that,  notwithstanding  the  misoon- 
stractions  from  the  lame  report  of  its  clerk^  and  the 
Uncotnmon  usag^  to  the  house  in  their  expected 
access^  yet,  for  their  Majesties'  service,  and  the 
safety  of  the  island^  they  had  let  all  disputes  fall,  and 
brought  up  the  money-biU  a  second  tune,  which  th6 
house  adhered  to."  To  this  it  was  replied,  ^'that 
the  message  sent  up  by  the  Assembly  was  false  and 
scandalous^"  (such  was  the  style  of  the  council,) 
'^and  an  unworthy  reflection  on  their  Majesties'' 
lieutenant-governor,  and  this  board ;  and  that  this 
boafd  kiever  knew  of  their  sending  up  a  money  •bill  after 
It  was  sent  down  with  the  amendment^  till  this  pre- 
sent afternoon/^  The  right  arrogated  by  the  members 
of  the  council  at  this  early  period  of  their  legislation, 
not  Ofily  to  leject  but  to  amend  moneybills,  and  to 
apply  public  money,  has  since  been  very  frequently 
made  flie  subject  of  cont^itron*  Like  other  matters 
^Hliich  allow  not  of  proof,  it  yet  admits  of  ^uUess  con- 
troversy^ although  totally  repugnant  to  the  usages 
of  Partiamenti  1\>  waive  the  probable  issue  of 
tt!e  disputed  point  in  this  instance^  the  lieute- 
nant-governor thought  it  prudent  to  dissolve  the 
Assemdbly*. 
The  depredations  committed  by  the  Frrach  cruisers 
j^jy  now  became  seriously  alarming^  and  a 
^^^'  formidable  descent  was  hourly  expected. 
Golcmel  Beckford  was  immediately  sent  *'  to  lay  at 

•  fiee  Note  LXXII. 
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tkear  Majesties'  feet  iheb  present  deplorable  coadi^ 
tioB  ;*'  aad  on  the  n^ht  of  the  31stof  Magr^ 
,  .'  inteUigeiiGe  reached  the.  lieutenant-go* 
vemor  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  actually  upon  the 
coast.  He  instantly  convened  the  Assembly;  and 
adjourned  it^  after  holding  a  council  of  war  to  ack^ 
the  mtons.of  defence.  The  following  detail  of  the 
invasion  is  from  his  official  pen. 


NARBATIVE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INVASION. 

*  • 

By  sir  WILLIAM  BEESTON. 

^f  A  BRIEF  account  of  what  happened  in  thdrMaj 
ties'  island :  of  Jamaica  during  the  time  the  French 
were  preparing  to  attack  that  island^  and  remained 
upon/  or  about  it,  in.  1694,  in  which  I  shedl  be 
obliged  to  make  some  short  digressions,  because  I 
^all  have  occasion  to  mention  some  persotis^  without 
which  all  things  will  not  be  so  well  understood. 

^^  Privateering  having  been  fer  some  years  piet  dis* 
counienanced  in  this  island^  and  encouraged.amongst 
the.FVench  at  Hispaniola,  many  of  our  people  weht 
over  to  them^  and^  in  time,  became  theirs :  othei^i 
some  Roman  Coiholics,  some  Irish,  some  much 
inclined  to  think  they  could  that  way  serve  King 
James ;  and;Others^  through  dissatisfaotim^  and  biding 
in  debty  ran  away  to  ihem*^y  which  means*  ihey 
were  strengthened,  and  we  were  weakened*  Hie 
chief  of  tliese  rogues  was  one  Gkiibbin^  who  was 
bom  here  of  Ei^^h  parents^  and  who,  knowbg  afl 
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parts  of  ihe  island,  has  done  much  mischief  by  land* 
iii^  in  tiie  night  iip(Hi  lone  setttements  near  the  sea^ 
apd  robbing  them  of  all  they  had,  and  away  again 
before  any  notice  oould  be  given.  Stapleton  and 
Lynch,  also,  two  Irishmen^  have,  since  my  coming, 
pijoved  very  inveterate.  The  first  came  from  the 
Windward  Islands^  and  brought  his, wife  and  chil-- 
dren^  and  was  kindly  received  about  Port  Morant ; 
the  other,  I  guess,  came  in  a  sloop  for  a  spy  to  him. 
I.  tendered  the  oaths,  but  he  refused  them^  and  got 
out  of  the  way  before  I  could  have  him  apprehended. ' 
After  him  I  sent  a  warrant  all  over  the  island ;  but 
Major  Kelly  found  a  way  to  send  them  off  in  a  sloop 
that  hie  pretended  was. to  go  to  Curafoa^  to  get 
sailors  (whither  many  of  our  seamen  had  resorted 
because  they  would  not  be  pressed  into  the  navy) 
fcragreot  Dutch  ship  he  had  brought  there,  and 
{nolillbly  that  was  part  of  his  design ;  but  he  piit  in 
the  sloop  about  twelve  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
incfigOs  and  sent  it  privately^  contrary  to  the  act  of 
navigation.  About  this  time  he  was  killed  alone  by 
the  flrsndi,  who  had  landed  a  party  at  Cocoa  Bay 
to  ptinder>.  as  he  was  riding  up  to. Port  Morant  to 
despatch  this  skiop.  Soon  after  it  sailed,  and 
tho9e  two  men  in  her ;  who,  to  requite  him  for  his 
loudness,  ran  away  with  her,  and  all  the  indigo,  to 
the.  Fitmch ;  and  there  these  two  wretches  told 
Lei  ^dur  Duoass,  the  governor^  that  this  island 
inm  to  be  easily  tal(en;  the  fortifications  at  Port 
fflboyii  wwe  oat  of  order,  and  few  men  there;  so 
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ih&t  two  hundred  meti  tinould  take  thai  ^ac<»^  feuid 
two  huiidred  more  would  inai^h  kl  any  jpart  of  the 
country^  the  people  weire  so  few^  ^d  bo  unused  to 
arms^  Stapleton  wrote  to  hid  wife^  whom  he  had 
lodged  near  the  sea^  in  St  Ibomas's  pari^^  that  h^ 
would  come  and  fetch  her,  lelnd  dome  company^ 
meaning  negroes;  and  other  discoveries  he  made 
therein ;  but  by  chance  the  letter  came  to  my  hand, 
and  I  secured  his  wife. 

*'  Sometime  in  Aprils  cme  Captain  Ellidt  wds  wivk 
in  the  Pembroke  sloops  With  a  cai^go  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  trade 
upon  the  Coasts  of  Oarthagena  and  Porto  BeUo; 
and  there  in  a  bay,  he  Was  taken  by  two  French 
privateers^  and  carried  to  Petit  Goave«  About  tiie 
same  time  I  got  the  Falcon  manned^  and  gave  ord^^s 
to  CaptaiU  Bryan  to  cruise  seven  or  eight  leagtm  to 
windward ;  where  he  presently  met  six  privateers  wiA 
five  hundred  men^  designed  to  land  and  plnnd^  the 
parishes  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  David.  The  pri- 
vateers fled,  but  a  prize  of  theirs  fell  into  our  hands. 
At  this  juncture  arrived  at  Petit  GroaVe  some  mel^ 
chant-ships  from  France,  and  three  large  men^-war. 
Ihe  Governor  there  being  told  by  the  privateers 
wh^e  the  Falcon  was  cruising,  these  ships  were  sent 
out^  with  another  of  twelve  gun6,  to  take  her ;  which 
they  effected. 

"  All  our  ships  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Hispa- 
niola,  and  there^  accidentally,  met  with  Grubbin's 
wife,  a  French  woman  he  had  married  there^  ttd 
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ttt  her  drnte  they  brotight  het*  hither,  where  she 
earnestly  desired  to  stay,  and  to  have  protection 
fiom  her  husband ;  and  as  it  was  a  stated  agreement 
between  Dacass  and  myself,  that  what  of  their  nation 
Were  with  lis>  and  desired  to  continue  so,  should  not 
be  obliged  to  be  sent  away  against  their  wills,  and 
ike  like  With  oUrs  that  were  with  them;  therefore* 
When  they  had  a  flag  of  truce  here^  I  would  have 
had  her  gone  wilh  M.  Lepass^  but  she  refused :  so 
GMbhin,  ib  revenge,  told  the  people,  when  he 
landed  aiid  (ilundeted ;  and  wrote  to  me,  that  if  I 
did  not  isend  off  his  wife,  he  would  carry  away  every 
woAan  he  could  meet  with,  till  he  had  his  wife  again* 

"  Accot^ngly,  one  night  he  landed  at  a  lone  house 
itl  St.  !6lizabeth's>  one  Mrs.  Barrow  s,  a  minister's 
vridow^  plundered  all  her  negtoes^  and  all  she  had ; 
tortured  her  to  discover  her  money,  and  took  away 
with  him  her  maiden  daughter^  Miss  Rachael  Bar- 
row^ to  Petit  Goavc;  Hiis  passed  a  hundred  miles 
from  me,  so  that  I  heard  not  of  it  presently.  Other 
ptivateers  went  to  the  north  side  of  the  island,  where 
they  took  Major  Terry  and  his  wife^  and  several 
sloops.  I  then  cbnsidered  these  were  inhumanities 
beyond  the  custom  of  war^  and  therefore  i^ent  Major 
Low,  one  of  the  council,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Clarke,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a  letter  to  M.  thicass, 
remonstrating  with  him;  but  they  were  seized^ 
^lundeted»  and  detained  as  prisoners* 

^^  Whilst  I  was  under  some  doubts  and  concern- 
meiits^  vduch  daily  increased  upon  me  as  the  time 
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passed  away»  on  Thursday  the  last  day  of  May^  in 
the  evening  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  g&aHemen, 
comes  into  my  house  Captain  Elliot,  whom  I'  have 
before  mentioned  to  have  been  taken  by  the  French^ 
in  a  very  mean  habit,  and  with  a  meagre  weather- 
beaten  countenance^  and  told  me  that^  for  the  sdeif 
of  the  island,  he  aiid  two  more  had  ventured  their 
lives  to  the  will  of  the  sea  in  a  small  canoe  ;i^d  had, 
the  Saturday  night  before,  stolen  away  from  the  enemy; 
to  let  me  know  that  the  French  had  recruits  of  mra, 
and  men-of-war^  from  France^  and  Martinique ;  that 
they  had  taken  the  Falcon ;  that  ^y  had  twentydail, 
and  three  thousand  men,  designed  to  take  thfe  island; 
and  in  order  to  it^  M.  Ducass  was  coming  with  them ; 
that  Stapleton,  Lynch^  and  others,  had  told  him  he 
would  meet  with  but  little  difficulty,  for  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Port  Royal  were  down  since  the  earthqnaice> 
and  that  at  least  five  hundred  men^  some  Bomaa 
Catholics^  and  others  affected  to  King  James,  would 
join  him ;  that  they  were  ready  to  sail  when  he  oame 
away^  and  might  be  expected  in  two  or  three  days, 
hoping  to  take  us  by  surprise. 

^*  This  was  surprising  news ;  but  the  Council  aod 
Assembly  being  then  together  here,- 1  presently  sent 
for  the  former,  and  soon  after  for  the  Speaker^  and 
concluded  he  should  call  the  Assembly  together,  and 
adjourn  for  one  month :  which' was  accordin^ydooe; 
and  a  council  of  war  of  the  officers  immediately  oalled, 
and  martial  law  proclaimed,  and  every  oSw^r  lor- 
dered  to  his  post    At  this  time  one  of  die*  baistions 
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of  Fort  Charles  was  built  but  up  to  the  sills  of  the 
ports :  but  Colonel  Beckford^  who  commanded  there, 
quickly  put  all  in  order^  laid  a  line  of  nineteen  cul- 
verins  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  and  five  to  the  west, 
and  fitted  a  fire-ship:  at  the  same  time  he  laid  the 
Advice  to  second  the  fort ;  drew  all  the  merchants* 
ships  into  a  line ;  barricade  the  streets^  and 
lined  tlyn  with  ^reat  ^uns.  To  strengthen  him^ 
I  sent  him  fifty  white  men^  and  fifty  blacks^ 
frcMn  Saint  Catherine,  and  as  many  fix>m  Saint 
Andrew^  and  Kingston ;  while,  in  the  latter  places, 
Coionel  Lawe  drew  lines^  and  secured  a  narrow 
pass  to  the  eastward  of  Kingston ;  and  Sir  James 
Castillo,  haying  garrisoned  and  provided  his  house, 
w^ch  was  well  walled  and  gunned  for  a  defence, 
they  built  a  regular  fort  on  the  parade.  At  Saint 
Codierine's  side  we  likewise  made  very  good  breast- 
woiks^  and  planted  guns^  as  was  done  at  Old  Har- 
boor^  and  Carlisle  Bay;  while  I  sent  for  all  the 
forees  fiK)m  the  out  parts,  and  drew  them  together 
into  Saint  Dorothy,  Saint  Catherine,  Saint  Andrew, 
and  Port  Royal;  leaving  some  few  to  de£^d  the 
breastwork  at  Carlisle  Bay,  which  was  thirty  miles 

•  •  

off.  •  The  people  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  Saint 
David^  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  island  and  most 
obnoxious 4o  the  enemy,  I  ordered  all  in:  at  Fort 
Yl^iHianity  and  Port  Morant^  I  ordered  the  guns 
to-be  spiked^  Ae  shot  buried,  and  the  powder 
brooghl'awayw 

/  '^ Acbonttng" to) our  dail^  eKpecti^on,  on  Sunday 
June  17.   monung  the  fleet   came  in  sight,  with 
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a  Ireah  gale;  and  we  thought  they  would  have 
come  directly  intp  Port  Royal;  but  tjipy  had 
met  with  no  intelligence^  and  therefore  eiglit  sail 
stayed  about  Port  Mors^nt^  and  fourteen  of  them  went 
to  an  wohor  in  Cow  Bay.  Here  a  negro  presently 
came  to  them>  and  told  thejn  that  Captain  E}lliot  was 
surived,  that  we  had  notice  of  their  comings  and  that 
Port  Royol  was  fortified*  Nevertheless  M^  Ducass 
would  have  come  in,  but  Af .  Rollon^  the  admirali 
who  commanded  the  Temwaire>  would  not  venturp. 
Then  they  fell  to  landing  their  mm,  plund^red^ 
bumt^  and  destroyed  all  before  tbem  eastward ;  and 
cut  dQwp  the  very  fruit  trees.  Some  of  Hie  strag^ 
gling  pisople^  that  were  left  behind^  they  tortured— 
particularly  Charles  Barber;  and  ^ames  Newcastle 
they  murdered  in  cold  bloodt  During  their  atay  a| 
Pprt  Morant^  they  despatched  four  or  f|ve  vessels  tQ 
the  north  side;  and  in  Saint  Mary^  and  Saint 
George^  burnt  several  plantations :  while  the  admit 
ral's  ship  was  blown  from  her  anchors  }n  Cow  Bay, 
pnd,  for  want  qf  wat^r,  bprp  aw^y  for  Blue^Fidds 
Bay ;  where  he  landed  sixty  pien^  but  Major  Andress 
soon  drove  thein  on  board  their  ship  agsin. 

^*  The  flfset^  having  dpne  all  the  mischief  it  copi4 

at  Port  Mor^t^  sailed ;  and  some  of  them  f^ame  in 

sight  of  Port  Hoyal,  ond  went  to  ^chQr  again  in 

Cow  Bay*     To  amuse  us»  they  bnded 

July  16»       ,     .  ^  rf       .  .  . 

their  men  very  fast^^  and  made  fiies  aloiig 
the  Bay ;  which  gave  us  cause  to  think  they  designed 
to  force  the  pass  into  Saint  Andrews ;  for  fear-  of 
which  1  sent  thither  about  an  hunc[re4  men;  but 
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3till  doubted  a  trick ;  and  so  it  happened :  for,  as 
90on  as  it  Mrats  dark»  they  all  took  their  men  on  board 
again^  and  sailed;  all  but  three  of  their  biggest 
ships,  which  still  kept  in  Cow  Bay  to  amuse  us:  so 
that  the  I8ih  in  the  mcMming  we  saw  seventeen  of 
ibem  from  our  lookouts  in  the  country^  standing  to 
the  westward;  and  Ihen  I  concluded  their  design 
was  to  surprise  Carlisle  Bay ;  but  I  presently  sent 
there  two  troops  of  horae,  and  part  of  the  regiments 
of  Saint  Catfaerinot  and  Clarendon,  and  Saint  Eli- 
zabeth. 
''  The  enemy  came  all  to  an  anchor  in  that  Bay^  in 
the  afternoon;   where  lay  a  ship    from 

July  18.  J  r 

Guinea^  which  the  Captain  set  fire  to^  and 
withdrew  hb  crew  to  defend  the  breastwork.  Into 
this  breastwork  were  gottmi  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  besides  blacks^  being  those  of  the  regiments 
that  got  down  first ;  and  Colonel  Sutton  of  Claren- 
dm  was  the  chief  officer,  and  builder  of  the  work ; 
but  it  was  ill  made,  and  worse  contrived*  On  the 
south  was  the  sea;  on  the  west  a  large  river;  on 
the  north  a  village ;  and  on  the  east  they  had  left  a 
wood  standing,  and  made  no  provision  fw  the  men 
whcM'ses. 

^^Next  morning,   some  hours  before  day^   the 

French^  in  all  their  fleet,  made  signs  for 

''''''    landings  by  throwing  up,  in  every  vessel, 

small  balls  of  wildfire;  and  by  daylight  they  had 

laired  about  fifteen  hundred,  but  avoided  the  breast* 

work^  and  landed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east* 
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ward  of  it ;  where  were  small  guards  to  watch  tfaem^ 
who  fired  as  they  approached,  and  retreated  about 
ten  in  the  mon^  Tbey  having  now  very  good 
guards  came  down  the  wood  on  the  east  side ;  thsy 
fell  very  hotly  on  the  breastwoirk,  which  kqpt  up  a 
great  fire ;  and  the  French  officers  forcing  on  their 
men,  ours  gave  way  and  fled  to  the  westward; 
where  many  got  over  the  river,  and  were  saved; 
others  bogged^  and  drowned.  Many  of  the  officers, 
and  most  of  the  men,  fought  bravely,  and  killed 
many  of  the  enemy  before  they  were  forced  to  retreat. 
Colonel  Claybourh  of  St  Elizabeth's,  and  his  Cap- 
tain-lieutenant  Yassell^  were  killed;  as  also  lieute- 
nant-<x)lonel  Smarts  of  Clarendon^  Lieutenant  Daw- 
kins,  and  others.  Captains  Dawkins  and  Fisher^ 
and  many  othera,  taken  prisoners,  and  four  of  their 
colours  lost. 

^'  Just  as  the  French  forced  the  breastwork,  three 
or  four  companies  of  the  St.  Catherine's  regiment, 
with  one  of  St.  Elizabeth^  and  some  hdrse,  came  in 
after  a  march  of  thirty  miles  that  night,  weary,  lame, 
and  hungry ;  yet  they  fell  bravely  on  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  and  charged  ihem  so  warmly  that  they  could 
not  follow  our  men  across  the  river,  or  else  they  had 
been  all  cut  off.  Here  both  officers  and  men  be- 
haved themselves  with  that  gallantry  tihtat  they  made 
the  enemy  retire,  and  burs  then  bang  very  much 
fatigued,  did  the  like,  to  recruit  themselves.  Here 
Captain  Rakestead,  and  some  others,  wete  wounded, 
and  some  killed,  on  our  side>  and  many  of  the  French ; 
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who,  as  soon  as  the  rencounter  was  over^  fell^  accord- 
ing to  their  wQnted  barbarity^  to  bum  and  destroy  all 
they  came  near^  and  made  no  other  advance  toward 
our  forces^  nor  we  toward  them^  but  in  several  skir- 
mishing parties^  till  Simday:  then  they 
marched  upwards,  and  came  to  a  brick 
house  of  one  Mr,  Hubbard,  who  had  gotten  about 
five-and-twenty  men  into  it,  well  provided  with 
arms,  ammunition^  water^  and  conveniences.  On 
this  house  they  fell  smartly ;  but  they  from  within 
applied  themselves  so  to  their  defence^  that  they 
killed  many^  and  wounded  more;  and  of  these^ 
several  of  their  considerable  officers.  A  party  of 
horse  and  foot  came  up  in  time,  and  beat  them  off; 
but  here  we  lost  some  men :  also  our  scouts  brought 
news  this  evening  that  the  enemy  were  providing 
great  guns  to  batter  the  house. 

**  At  this  time,  some  of  the  chief  of  our  officers  not 
jbeing  so  brisk,  nor  managing  with  such  conduct  as 
the  case  required,  the  commissioned  officers  chose 
Major  Richard  Lloyd,  major  to  myself^  of  the  regi- 
ment of  horse,  to  direct  and  command  all  the  force 
there,  which  then  was  above  seven  hundred ;  and 
sent  an  express  to  me  to  confirm  it,— which  I  did. 

'^  The  next  day,  being  Monday^  Major  Lloyd  put 
about  fifty  men  into  Mr.  Hubbard's  house, 

July  28.  .     •' 

and  laid  the  rest  of  the  forces  in  an  excel- 
lent ambuscade,  expecting  the  enemy  to  come  on> 
as  they  had  reported ;  which  had  they  done,  few  had 
returned  alive :  but  that  night  they  set  fire  to  the 

Vot.  L  Y 
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^mall  town  of  Carlisle^  and  went  all  aboard  their  ships. 
On  Tuesday  their  whole  fleet  sailed.  M.  Ducass^ 
and  two  or  three  or  ships^  made  the  best  of  their 
way,  and  stayed  not  anywhere ;  but  about  seventeen 
sail  went  into  Port  Morant  to  wood  and  water,  which 
they  did  with  all  speed.  On  Saturday  they 
put  ashore  most  of  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  of  them  from  that 
time." 


Thus  happily  terminated  the  most  formidable  atr 
tack  which  was  ever  made  upon  the  shores  of 
Jamaica ;  and  with  no  greater  cost  to  the  English 
than  about  one  hundred  men  killed,  or  wounded; 
while  the  French  lost  upwards  of  seven  hundred. 
To  Captain  Elliot  the  island  presented  a  medal  and 
chain^  with  500/. ;  and  the  two  men  who  ventured 
with  him  in  the  canoe  were  each  handsomely  re* 
warded.  The  brick  house,  in  which  so  gallant  a 
Btand  was  made,  remains  with  the  shot  visible  in  its 
walls ;  and  a  solitary  cotton-tree,  in  the  road  from 
the  Abbey  to  Carlisle  Bay,  still  marks  the  rallying 
point  of  the  English,  and  the  grave  of  many  a 
valiant  soldier. 

Labat,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  asserts  that  his 
countrymen  captured  and  burnt  Port  Royal,  and 
destroyed  more  towns  in  Jamaica  than  Jamaica  ever 
possessed:  and  that  Ducass  and  his  officers  ^^y  ont 
fait  des  fortunes  si  considerables,  qu*elles  auroient 
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pu  faire    envie    aux   plus    riches   particuliers    de 
I'Europe*" 

Aided  by  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the  eartb- 
quake,  the  consequences  of  his  visit  were,  however, 
*ai9  disasti'ous  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  Jamaica 
could  desire.  Fifty  sugar-estates  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, with  many  plantations  in  St.  Tliomas, 
St.  David,  and  St.  Mary;  and  thirteen  hutidred 
negroes  were  carried  off,  besides  spoil  to  a  oonsider*- 
able  amount.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  a  detach^* 
roent  under  Beauregard  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of 
country  belonging  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  captured 
several  merchant-ships  at  Ocho  Rios. 

Sir  William  Beeston  received  the  thanks  of  their 
Majesties,  and  a  promise  of  such  assistance  as 
should  '*  not  only  free  Jamaica  from  the  Insults  of 
the  enemy  at  present,  but  reduce  the  French  in  ltd 
neighbourhood  to  such  a  condition  as  to  put  them 
out  of  capacity  for  the  future  to  molest  the  inhabit^- 
ants,  or  to  disturb  the  trade  or  commerce  of  (heif 
Majesties*  subjects  in  those  parts."     A  squadron 

A.D.      ^^  therefore  despatched,  commanded  by 

1695.  Commodore  Wilmot,  with  twelve  hundred 
land  forces  under  Colonel  Lillingston,  to  retaliate  on 
the  French  settlements  in  Hispahiola.  In  this  expe- 
dition, the  English  and  the  Spaniards  for  once  fought 
Side  by  side  on  Indian  ground.  Numerous  towns 
fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  and  a  vast  plundei* 
became  the  property  of  the  conquerors-     But  the 

*  Labat,  torn.  ii.  p.  215.  4to.  ed.  1724. 

Y2 
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treacherous  Commodore^  to  increase  his  own  portion 
of  the  spoil,  sacrificed  his  troops^  and  shared  no 
better  fate  himself. 

Afoi3ut  ihis  period  the  rebellious  negroes^  having 
formed  several  considerable  settlements  in  the  inte* 
Jior  of  the  island,  commenced  offensive  war,  under 
Cudjoeji  their  native  leader ;  and^  during  the  forty* 
teven  succeeding  years,  they  continued  to  harass  the 
country,  causing  the  expenditure  of  at  least  two 
himdred  and  forty  thousand  pounds^  and  .the  enacts 
ment  of  forty.four  different  laws. 

The  Assembly  met,  according  to  adjournment; 
but  no  proceedings  of  that  session  are  to  be  found 
on  record,  nor  any  other  information  than  may  be 
collected  from  the  official  intercourse  between  it  and 
the  coundl«  Thence  it  appears  that  a  cjyussension 
arose  upon  the  question,  whether  the  sum  of  thirtem 
hundred  pounds,  voted  to  Colonel  Beckford  for  going 
to  England,  should  not  be  applied  to  ^'  the  exigency 
of  relieving  the  people  who  were  undone  by  the 
enemy. '•  The  Governor  offered  rather  to  give  a 
hundred  pounds  for  that  pmpose  frem  his  private 
punse ;  and  urged  that,  if  he  sanctioned  any  altera* 
tion  in  the  former  vote^  **  his  neck  would  answer  for 
any  mischief  which  might  happen  to  the  island  for 
want  of  the  required  succours."  At  length  he  com- 
plied wkh  the  desire  of  the  House,  and  then  dis^ 
solved  it* 

Hie  treaty^  ratified  between  Ekigland  aoid  Spain^ 
amcmg  other  points,  had  arrai^ed  that  t¥hioh  relatol 
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to  their  joint  commerce  in  negroes ;  and  Sir  James 
de  Castillo^  who  received  his  knigfatiiood  from  King 
William>  resided  here  as  agent  for  the  latter  power, 
to  purchase  leaves  and  ship  British  manufactures  to 
the  Main«  His  services  during  the  late  invasion 
induced  the  Assembly  to  confirm  to  him  a  pared  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingstony  which  stiH 
I'etains  his  imme ;  and,  during  the  third  Assembly  of 
Sir  William  Beeston^  a  donation  of  four  thousand 
pounds  was  presented  .by  the  King  to  those  who' bad 
suffered  by  the  incursions  of  the  French.  ' 
Their  numerous  cruisers  still  harassed  iber  northern 
p^x}.  shores  of  the  island,  and  M«  Ponti  feigMd 
^^^'  an  attack;  but  Admiral  Neville  pursued 
him^  and  captured  one  of  the  richest  ships  of  his 
squadron,  worth  about  two  hundred  tiiousand  pounds 
steiiing ;  after  which  they  never  made  any  serious 
attempt  upon  Jamaica. 

Notiiing  of  importance  occurred,  either  in  colonial 
politics,  or  local  incident,  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  William  Beeston 
failed  in  obtaining  any  concession  from  the  AsseQftbly 
towards  the  enactment  of  a  perpetual  revenue ;  and, 
wearied  ynStt  fruitless  attempts,  dissolved  it«  Peace 
A.D.  having  been  proclaimed  with  France,  the 
'  i^»s-  next  Assembly  profited  by  the  fitvourabla 
(^portanity  to  improve  the  internal  coaditimi  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  to  complete  its  defence  in  those 
pcnits  where  it  had  bera  lately  found  so  vulmerable. 
But  the  rebellioQS  iiegraea  litill  continued  to  harass 
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the  interior  plantations^  and  as  it  was  found  Moe&r 
8aiy  to  give  further  encouragement  to  the  in^it-% 
9tion  of  a  white  population^  an  act  was  parsed  *^  io 
enable  certiun  persons  to  sell  white  servants.** 

Tbo  Jews^  now  become  a  body  of  considerable 
ppulevce^  forgot  the  humility  whioh  had  rendered 
them  respectable,  aspired  to  pditioal  equality^  and 
applied  for  a  removal  of  tiiqir  disalnliUes,  Their 
petition  inet  with  a  decided  re&sal;  {uotd  one  of 
their  irritated  body  was  Qompelled  literally  on  his 
knees^  to  ask  the  pardon  of  the  House  for  having 
dwed  to  strike  the  negro  servant  of  a  member.  At 
this  time  the  Scotch  settlement  at  ]>9rien^  was 
supfMressed  by  an  order^  directed  to  the  several 
British  Governors  in  the  West  Indies*  prohibitinig 
an  assistance  to  that  unfortunate  e^tabbsbment 
The  compair^  had  fortified  Golden  Islwd  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph^  where  the  narrow  isthmus 
would  be  a  defence  agamst  an  host  of  invaders^  and 
deny  all  access  to  the  Indies  of  the  East*  But  ibia 
commercial  enterprise,  which  promised  the  ft^rest 
pro^eet^^  and  was  supported  by  the  most  respectable 
individuals^  was  sacrificed  to  the  new  alliance^  t)m 
legitimate  rights,  or  the  vain  arrogance^  of  tb# 
Spanish  nation ;  which  conceived  a  foreign  settle- 
ment in  a  nation  of  unconquered  Indians^  to  be  an 
infringement  of  its  ridiculous  pretensions  to  the  Hwr 
Worlds  In  vain  did  the  Scotch  repeat  their  peti- 
tions to  the  King  for  a  re-establishment  of  their 

•  See  Note  LXXUL 
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9eMJetaiieat :  in  vain  did  they  beseech  his  Majesty  to 
call  upon  Itts  Parliam^t  to  support  their  expiring' 
oalony»*-^ihe  oply  answer  they  obtained  was^  **  that 
his  Majesty  was  sorry  for  the  loss  of  his  ancient 
kingdom,  and  of  the  company  ;  that  they  still  had 
the  same  liberty  to  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
formerly;  and  that  he  would  call  the  Parliament 
when  he  thought  the  good  of  the  nation  required  if 
'  Jamaica  was  closed  against  them  by  a  proclama- 
A.D.  tion,  in  which  it  was  declared  tibat  ^'  their  set^ 
.  ^^^*  tlement  yi^  contrary  to  the  peace  between 
his  Blajesty,  and  his  allies ;"  and  all  his  Majesty's 
sulsgects  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  correspondenqo 
with  them,  or  afford  them  any  assistance.  .  The 
House  of  Lords  addressed  the  King  a^;ainst  th^ 
re-establishment ;  and  that  circumstance  becomes 
memorablej  when  it  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
afforded  an  occasion  to  his  Majesty  then 

Feb.  19.  _  •i»ii«i 

first  to  propose  the  union  of  the  kmgdoms 
of  Ei^land  and  Scotland* 

Several  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  were  convicted 
of^  and  pwished  for»  having  arranged  a  plan  to 
support  the  Darien  colony;  and  in.  this  humane 
plot  Sir  James  da  Castillo  was  implicated*  Such 
eouneila  decieed^  and  such  power  executedji  the 
destruction  of  the  company^  that  a  book^  fair  and 
haitnless  in  itself^  but  entitled  '^  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Soots  Ckdotty  at  Dsurien,"  was  declared  by  the  Com- 
mons to  be.a  fi|lse  and  traitoroas  libel^  and  ordered 
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to  be  burned  by  the  commoa « hangman.  Thas 
hunted  down^  the  i^mains  of  the  ill-fated  colony^ 
rained  in  their  fortunes  and  starved  out  of  Hieir 
possessions,  solioited,  and,  at  length  obtained^  per-* 
mission  to  join  the  Surinam  planters  in  Jamaica* 
They  established  themsdives  between  Bluefields  and 
liuana  Point ;  where  they  may  yet  be  traced  at  CdU 
Ioden>  and  Auchindown. 

The  government  of  Sir  William  Beeston  was  one 
of  political  embarrassment^  and  no  inootisiderable 
responsibility.  It  fall  to  his  lot  to  provide  against, 
and  encount^^  the  most  formidable  attempt  whidi 
was  ever  made  by  a  foi^ign  power  to  subdue  jthe 
island.  He  had,  moreover^  to  stem  the  ton^t  of 
overwhelming  distress  which  followed  the  destnictioD 
of  its  great  commercial  capital ;  while  his  instruc- 
tions respediflg  the  Revenue  Bill  were  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  community,  and  the  decisions  of 
its  senate.  Yet  he^  for  a  considerable  time>  seeuied 
to  himself  a  greater  share  of  popularity  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors; 
j^xy^  and  he  dissolved  this  Assembly  in  tolerable 
"^°'  harmony  with  all  its  members.  There 
happened  indeed  an  instance  of  stubborn  ojqposition 
to  his  will,  in  the  re*eleeiion  of  Usher  Terrell,  the 
member  for  Saint  James's^  who^  at  his  instance^  had 
been  expelled  the  house.  He  sent  back  the  return 
for  ibrther  consideration ;  but>  with  the  advice  of 
his  council^  he  at  length  forbore  the  provpteatiooy 
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and'confinned  the  writ    The  succeeding  Assembly,' 

1701,      however,  exhibited  a  scene  of  boisterous 

June  24.   ^onfugjon,  and  continued  irritation ;  for  the 

governor  would  give  no  account  of  large  sums  of 

money,  books,  and  writings,  connected  with  unowned 

treasures  found  after  the  earthquake ;   and  charity 

may  suggest  that  he  could  render  no  statement  of 

the    disbursement  of  his  Majesty's  bounty  of  four 

thousand  pounds  intended  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by 

the  French  invasion.     But  the  consequence  was, 

that  the  house  refused  to  proceed,  was 

July  28. 

prorogued,  and  then  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation; leaving  a  stigma  upon  the  character  of 
Sir  William  Beeston  which  his  explanation  never 
effaced.  He  was  superseded  in  the  government  by 
I7Q2.  Major-general  Selwyn,  governor  of  Tilbury 
•  JW-2U  Fort;  in  whose  Assembly  an  address  was 
presented  praying  that  Sir  WUliam  Beeston  might 
liotbe^rmitted  to  quit  the  island  without  account- 
ing for  fee  monies  he  had  appropriated.  Selwyn 
died;  and  Colonel  Beckford,  who  had  a 
dormant  commission,  of  old  date,  caused  his 
power,  as  Iieutenant*govemor,  to  be  proclaimed ; 
and  so  continued  the  session.  Beckford  had  passed 
through  almost  all  the  public  offices  in  ike  island,  as 
he  observed  in-  his  speech,  "  though  with  no  greert 
apf^ause,  yet  without  complaint  ;*'  and  he  carried  on 
ihe  business  of  this  session  in  a  manner  which 
redeemed  tiie  pledge  he  had  given,  tbat  he  would 
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''  comport  himself  as  wett  like  a  faiiiiftil  servant  to 
Im  King»  as  a  true  lover  of  his  country/'  Nothing 
q{  iiqportance  occurred^i  however ;  the  detttb  of  die 
Kiag  caused  a  premature  dis^obition^  and 
the  proclamation  of  Quq^  Anne. 
Louis  XIY.  having  seized  the  %)anish  dominions 
in  right  of  his  grandson^  their  territories  in  America 
feUjt  of  eour^e^  into  his  hands.  This  occasioned 
'^the.  Grand  Alliance"  whi<di  the  late  king  con^ 
eluded  .witti  the  Emperor*  and  the  States^gpneralj 
agaMist  France ;  and  which  now  involved  |dl  Europe 
in  a  longs  and  bloody  war»  terminated  only  by  flie 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1713.  The  Queen, 
th^eforep  liberally  encouraged  all  adventmrers  who 
should  attempt  to  clip  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  the 
west;  and  jLieutenant-govemor  Beckford  seconded 
her  views  by  such  means  as  Jamaica  could  afford. 
Admiral .  Benbow  insulted  the  French^  and  their 
new  allies,  even  in  their  ports*  He  sought  AdL  Du« 
cass,  encountered^  and  gallantly  beat  him ;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  action,  ere  he 
had  effected  the  destruction  of  his  squadron.  The 
cowaidice  of  his  captains^  cast  a  veil  over  the  glory  of 
this  achiev)ement,  which  the  gaUant  Admiral  did  not 
long  survive :  he  received  a  mortal  gun^-shot  wound, 
and  was  buried  in  Kingston  churchy  A  court-martial 
was  held  on  board  the  Breda*  at  Port  Royal ;  and 
of  the  five  officers  tried^  two  were  sent  homot  ^^'^ 
fmffered  the  tate  which  th^  cowardice  merited. 
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,  llw  governor  ha^  now  convened  another  Assem* 
Am^  6«    bly ;  and  lists  of  negroes,  stock,  and  ser* 
vwts,  were  returned  as  follows  t 

Servants ; . . . ,    1307 

Slaves 41»596 

C«tik 88,248 

Sheep 28,598 

.   Hie  windward  districts  of  the  island  were  ha- 

mssed  by  the  rebellious  slaves ;  and  after  adopting 

measures  for  '*  pursuing  and  destroying  tiiem/'  the 

house  was  pron^ued  without  any  oocur^ 

rence  worthy  of  record. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  governor 
of  Jamaica^  and  the  queen  gave  him  far  greater  pow- 
ers tiian  any  one  m  that  station  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Why  he  came  not  to  his  government  does  not 
appear:  probably  a  better  appointment  awaited 
him  ;  for  soon  afterwards  we  find  him  commanding 
the  land  forces  ob  board  the  fleet,  which»  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovell^  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Spain>  and 
receiving  the  thanks  of  his  country  for  his  ^gnal 
services  in  Catalonia. 

The  offensive  war,  maintained  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  Flanders^  mthdrew  all  attention 
from  the  prosecution  of  active  hostilities  against  the 
Spaniards  here ;  and  a  small  squadron  only  came  to 
Jamaica.     The   merchants   seized  the  opportunity 

A.D.      for  reviving  the  privateering  system;  and 

1^0?'     the  gold  mines  at  Santa  Gniz  Decana 
rewarded  their  daring  industry  mth  an  immense 


* 
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treasure.    But  as  if  to  exemplify  the  instability  of 
human    prosperity,  Port   Royal  had    no 
sooner  reared  its  head  above  the  ruins  ei 
the  earthquake  than  it  wa3  a  second  time^  even  more 
completely,  destroyed  by  a  conflagration^  which  burst 
forth  from  the  crowded    warehouses  where  tiiese 
spoils  were  heaped.     With  the  exception  of  the  two 
royal  forts,  and  magazines,  not  a  building  was  left. 
Hie  rapid  devastation  was  principally  owing  to  the 
quantity  of   gunpowder,  and  other   combustibles^ 
which  were  lodged  beneath  roofs  of  pitch-pine ;   a 
species  of  covering  thenceforth  prudently  forbidden. 

This  ruinous  accident  caused  a  second  emigration 
to  Kingston^  which  now  rose  as  rapidly  as  her  elder 
sister  declined.  Port  Royal  long  remained  a  merd 
heap  of  ashes ;  but  possessing  all  the  convehienoes 
of  trade^  it  still  continued  the  &vourite^  though  fear- 
fid,  resort  of  the  privateers. 

Colonel  Beckford  had  been  supeVseded  by  lieu^ 
tenant-general  Handasyde ;  a  report  had  prevailed 
that  the  enemy  was  off  the  east  end  of  tiie  island> 
threatening  a  descent,  and  an  hasty  bill^  providing 
for  the  safety  of  tiie  colony,  had  been  reluctantly 
passed  by  the  council.  Hie  lieutenant-governor 
convened  the  next  Assembly  at  Kingston;  caHed 
attention  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  tiie  sofferere 
by  the  late  fife ;  and,  with  its  concuirence^  liben^ 
provided  for  them.  But  the  journals  are  so  defec* 
live  that  none  of  the  records  of  this  session^  prior  to 
the  first  of  March,  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  d^ 
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cienoy  is  but  imperfedly  supplied  from  the  council 
manuscripts.  It  was  decreed,  however,  that  Port 
Royal  should  never  be  rebuilt:  and,  to  encourage 
the  infant  town  of  Kingston^  all  the  houses  there 
were  freed  from  taxes  for  the  space  of  seven  years* 
Disputes  then  arose  respecting  the  maintenance  o[ 
the  troops  lately  arrived ;  and  the  house  was  hastily 
prorogued. 

To  Admiral  Benbow  succeeded  Yioe-adrairal 
Groydon ;  who  was  soon  removed  from  the  command 
for  gross  abuses  of  his  power.  The  success  of  the 
privateers  was  as  great  as  ever;   and  the  island 

became  richer  than  even  in  Morgan's  days. 

But  on  the  meetii^  of  the  Assembly  old 
wounds  bled  afresh ;  and  the  country  became  dis- 
tracted by  faction.  Her  Majesty  instructed  General 
If  andasyde,  whom  she  now  raised  to  the  disfnity  and 
poweTof  governs,  to  .»>ew  the  dem«.d  f^  pLm- 
neat  revenue;  And  promised  to  extend  the  royal 
eonfirmatioa  to  the  acts  of  the  last  twenty-one  years^ 
if  th$it  demand  were  acceded  to :  but  she  threatened, 
€lherwise»  to  oopfirm  the  obnoxious  act  passed  by 
the  Dukte  of  Albemarle.  The  several  committees 
of  the  Council  and  Assembly  not  agreeing,  as  to  the 
exleot  or  meaning  of  these  instructions,  evasions 
were  adopted,  until  the  exigency  of  the  cs^  de- 
lonededan  immediate  prov»io^or  the  tn>ops  airived 
in  Groydon's  fleet,  when  the  house  adopted  the 
strong  measure  of  forbidding  them .  to  land^  until 
iJtm  naiutenasoe  ^oidd  be  proviijbed  for.     Close 
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confinement  on  board  their  ships^  occasioned  by  this 
ill-timed  obstinacy,  caused  the  death  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  tile  recruits.  At  length  the  dictates  of 
humanity  prevailed  over  the  feelings  of  poMcal  op- 
pression, and  a  bill  passed  for  their  support.  The 
coundl  took  advantage  of  the-presang  occasion  to 
enlarge  ttie  powers  of  the  governor  by  important 
amendments.  The  house  however  adhered  to  its  bill ; 
and  after  a  vain  struggle,  and  a  fatal  delay,  the 
governor's  assent  was  obtained,  and  the  troops  were 
peimitted  to  disembark. 

The  mode  of  dating,  endorsing,  and  passing  the 
bills,  having  been  represented  by  the  commisaoners 
of  trade  as  extremely  irregular,  it  was  now  altered, 
and  tile  form  still  in  use  was  agreed  to.  But  difieN 
ences  occurred  between  the  two  branches  as  to  the 
admission  of  any  conferences  in  matters  relative  to 
the  revenue.  The  Assembly  grounded  their  objec* 
tions  on  the  usage  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  Council  obscurely  asserted  its  earlier  legislative 
powers.  In  short,  so  disorderly  were  the  proceedings 
of  the  session,  so  arrogant  the  preteniaions  of  the 
Council,  and  so  supine  the  measures  of  the  Exeeu-^ 
tive,  that  many  members  withdrew  and  refused  suIk 
mission  to  the  Speaker's  warrant,  whom  they  even 
charged  with  malversation  and  irregularity.  These 
members  were  expelled,  but  immediately  te-eleeted ; 
and  the  House  refu^g  to  admit  them;  the  issue  of 
new  writs  was  prayed  lor. 

Oae  night,  during  this  session,  the  public  bnild^ 
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ings  were  broken  into,  and  the  journals  stolen^  torn, 
and  scattered  about  the  streets*  The  depre- 

spirit  listened  to  such  injurious  suspicions,  that  the 
mtting  members  were  actually  swom^  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  any  participation  in  the  outrage. 
At  length  the  *  lieutenant-governor^  wearied  by  a 
fruitless  contest  of  ten  months,  and  unable  to  appease 
the  dissensions^  adopted  the  alternative  of  pro- 
roguing, and  then  dissolving,  the  Assembly ;  esR&t 
passing  an  act  appropriating  twelve  thousand  pounds 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debtSj  and  to  the  sub* 
sistence  of  the  ttoops. 

During  the  recess  no  measures  of  conciliation  were 

AD      adopted  by  the  Governor;  the  spirit  of 

^''^^'     faction  was  carried  into  private  life ;  and^ 

although  the  wounds  of  dissension  appeared  healed^ 

the  poison  still  lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  country. 

PubUc^  and  even  private  animosities  wem  again 

renewed  when  tiie  new  House  met^  and 

March.  *  •       <■      i  i  /•     i 

requingd  the  attendance  of  the  attorney- 
general  ; — an  order  the  other  branches  of  the  legis-- 
lature  objected  to.  The  Assembly  remained  obsti- 
nate,   and   was  prorogued   by  proclamation.      It 

resumed  its  sitting:  the  former  objection, 

Oct.  8#  ,  ..•!•  ^ 

against   the   principle  of  conference  on 
money-bills,  was  started^  argued,  and  left  at  issue 
by  an  angry  dissolution. 
Port  Royal  had  now  risen  from  its  smoking  ashes. 
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ibr  the  Queen  had  rejected  the  bjl  fprbidding.it ;  and 
many  rich  prizes  again  poured  their  treasures  on  its 
shore.  But  the  island  was  continually  harassed  by 
the  incursions  of  the  rebellious  negroes,  while  tbe 
fear  of  foreign  invasion  called  forth  all  its  energy  to 
furnish  the  necessary  means  for  its.  defence.  The 
fortifications  at  Carlisle  Bay  were-  therefore  com- 
pleted^ and  those  at  Port  Royal  enlarged ;  but  al- 
though her  Majesty  had  remonstrated  on  the  inade- 
quate provision  for  her  troops  here,  the  Assembly 

■ 

adhered  to  its  parsimonious  resolve,  and  all  but  one 
regiment  were  withdrawn.      Indeed,   her  military 
governor  seems  to  have  been  ill  qualified  either  to 
compel  or  to  conciliate.     Accustomed  to  despotic 
power,  and  endowed  with  neither  temper  to  forbear, 
nor  discretion  to  avoid  the  provocations  of  oppo- 
sition, the  paltry  virulence  of  his  invectives,  and  the 
vulgar  expression  of  his  displeasure,  tended  only  to 
excite  disgust  at  the  odious  proposals  he  was  charged 
^D^      with.     Again  he  tried  the  expedient  of 
1705.     calling  a  new  Assembly;   and  again  he 
dissolved  it;   throwing  fresh  fuel  into  the  flames^ 
and  confirming,  its  stubborn  contumely.    The  s^ 
members  were  elected ;  and  the  popularity  of  some 
individuals  was  so  great,  that  they  were  returned  for 
^jy^      several  parishes.     Hugh  Totterdell,  a  pa- 
^^^^'     triotic  or  personal  opponent  of  the  Gt9^ 
vemor,  was  chosen  Speaker ;  and  the  next  ses^on 
ended  in  a  frivolous  contest,  and.  an  mtemperate 
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(fissenitoabill  extending  the  payment  ofthe  q(tiit-rents« 
'  1 707.  '^^  which  followed  consented  to  a  twel ve- 
»  ^^'  **  month  s  maintenance  of  the  tfoops ;  but 
the  council,  with  Mile  pertinacity,  insisted  on  amend- 
ing it ;  and  after  repesited  prorogation^^  with  some 
concessioiis/  the  bill  Was  passed^  and  the  House 
dissolved. 

Spanish  Town  had  now  recovered  much  of  its 
ancient  splendour:  it  contained  nearly  as  many 
houses  as  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  Spanish 
dominion ;  the  streets  were  crowded  With  the  equi- 
pages of  the  wealthy  inhabitants ;  a  stand  of  coaches 
plied  from  the  Great  Square ;  a  regular  police  was 
established;  and  a  patrol  paraded  the  streets  at 
night.  Passage  Fort^  also,  was  a  flourishing  hamlet, 
and  maintained  no  inconsiderable  trade.  Two  hun- 
dred bouses,  on  a  regular  quay,  were  defended  by  a 
well-built  battery  of  ten  guns ;  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  noisy  mirth  ofthe  seamen  who  there  sought 
relaxation  from  the  toils  of  active  service ;  and  stage- 
co^hes,  at  a  twenty-shilling  fare,  conveyed  the  more 
luxurious,  or  lazy,  to  the  gaieties  ofthe  metropolis. 

A  daring  squadron  under  Ducasse  again  apjpeared, 
and  caused  considerable  alarm.  Tbe  quartering-act 
was  almost  expired,  and  the  House  was  called  to 
meet  the  exigency ;  but  it  adhered  to  the 
resolution  of  admitting  no  officers  of  the 
regulars  to  places  of  civil  employment,  or  even  to 
the  command  of  the  mifitia ;  a  determination  origin- 
ating in  the  jealeos  apprehension  of  the  power  to 

Vol.  I.  •  Z 
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})iUe^  Or  otlt^mse  diBposb  of  the  ti>oap$.    A  great 

AD.     dd6(iepcy  apiHdajring  in  the  revenue,  a 

^0^*     poUUtiix  of  ten  dbiUings  vms  laid  ttpon  all 

wbit?  peiaoDS ^bbye  the  i^  of  fifteen  yeais;  and 

the  biui^e^s  ot  the  sassi<Mi  was  carried  bn  with  wh 

.u$ual^  h^iQiqiiy  tq^  th^  dd  sidbgect  of  $t  conference 

on  a  money-bill  was  again  revived ;  when,  tO  sitaAer 

'    the  Imrstingflamei  the  House  was  prudently 

March  1.  j..  Aii-ii 

prmY)giied^  and  mt^nperately  dissotved* 

In  the  f(^yk)Wing  year  an  aiwxk  was  sgem  Bpretid, 

AD.     ^y  ^  private  letter  frtmi  Paris,  intimating 

^'^^^'     th^  intention  (^  M.  Du  Guay  IVomn  to 

mftka  a  desoent  upon  Jamaica  wilh  the  foree  whidb  it 

was  luiown  was  then  preparing^    Admiral  Wager 

immediately  ooUacted  his  fleet  at  Port  Boy  a},  and 

writs  were  iflsuad  to  convene  an  Assembly^  when 

concordant  interests  caysed  a  wnon  of  exr 

ertions^  and  it  parted  in  haimony^    During 

tiie  recess/  though  no  very  formidable  attempt  was 

actoaUy  made  to  capture  the  island,  yet  the  Frendi 

A  j)^     cmis^irs  committed  such  deprodations  upon 

^'^^^'     the  coasts,  that  the  five  thousand  pounds, 

voted  to  equip  sloops  to  protect  them^  allayed  not 

th^  universal  fear.    Commerce  decayed ;  agriculture 

declined,  or  was  unsuccessful ;  Bjxd  the  aet  of  'parha* 

ment^  which  encouraged  the  American  trade  by 

demanding  exorbitant  duties  on  prize-goods^  added 

not  a  little  to  the  general  distress ;  for  it  qaused  the 

desertion  ^  those  seamen  who  had  hitherto,  b^en  th^ 

fl^KUfftb  and  f ^al^of  &»  wAoms 


•  J 
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In  the  foDowin;  &pni^?  an  AMembly  ims  oonvened,- 
.     i^.,^!.     and  oontiiioed^  hy  prorogafion^  until  June; 

April  17.  ^jj^g  tke-ri^t  of  aii^ouramfint  fw  a  longw 
peripd  Ikm^de  life  m  d<0»i?vM  claimed asd  argued  by 
•  the  HoiiBe.    ,Dufuig  a  warm  ddbate  upon 

,  the  sabjed:,  Peter  Beckford,  the  Bpeaker, 
l^qwiiedly  called  to  order;  and  waeat  length  oomp^ed 
10  enforce  it  by  adjoiirninrat  But  irritation  bad  gone 
BO  far  that^  when  he  rose  to  quit  the  oh^ir^  the  mem 
bers  draw  their  swords^  and  held  him  there  while 
the  obnoxious  questiona  in  debate  were  pnt  and  car- 
ried. The  docnrs  were  barred ;  the  uproar  was  alarmr 
ing ;  and  the  spealci^'sr  father'heard  the  disturfanice 
in  the  csouncil-chaniber.  He  tecognified  the  voiee  of 
bia  aon  crying  aloud  for  help*  and  iiished'  into  the 
Grovomor'a  apaitmrnt*  Sir  Thomas  Handaayde 
aeisied  hia  aword^  opdeved  the  sentinda  to  follow 
inm,  fereed  the  door  of  the  comt-houa^  and  dia«' 
soWed  the  Assembly  in  the  Quem  b  name«  But  the 
fray  .was  fatal  to  the  elder  Be^fi^ ;  in  bia  agitation 
his  loot  slipp^^  and  he  was  prediHtatod  down  the 
staircase,  and  the  fleets  of  terror  were  deadly  to  bia 
aged,  iinmp.  His  pergonal  property  amounted  to 
four  hundred  and  6eyenty<^ight  thonaaod  pound$# 
and  his  real  estate  to  as  mudh  more  J ' 
.  On, the  followiDg  day  Sir  Thonaa  issued  his  writs 
Ibr  .summoning  a  new  Assembly ;  but  before,  it  met^ 
Lord  Afdnbald  Hamilton,  who  had  be^  long  ^x^<- 
pectod,  arrived  to  eupersede  him.  Tfiere  had  no^ 
been  fifteen  aessiops  and  &e  eight  assembliM  w&i3a 
the  space  of  nine  turbulent  years. 

Z8 
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.  Her  Majesty's  kistrHciions  to  Lord  Hamiltob 
yoatbre^  and  Aeir  tenour  ha»h.  He  yms  directed 
not* to  pais  any  law  for  a  shorter  peridd  than  twelve 
motaAs:  fer  the  House  had  usually  limited  their 
jBsoney-bffls  to  three  months^  under  the  jealous  ap« 
prehension  '  of  the  Council's  interference,  or  the 
Gorvemor's  intemperance..  To  part  on  friendly  tisrms^ 
ft  nrote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Sur  Tlomas ;  and 
hb  successor,  greatly  astomshed  at  the  late  instance 
'  of  legislative  violence^  entered  upon  his 

«i  Illy  ^Sb 

functions  by  requesting  that  ^^noming 
finiher  might  be  inquired  into  relative  to  that  dis* 
ordefly  proceeding/*  The  record  was  therefore 
expunged,  and,  to  give  a  turn  to  fearful  politics^  he 
seasonably  announced  the  relief  which  had  been 
obtained  from  American  duties;  a* measure  which 
iveQ  prefaced  his  administration  by  affording  pro* 
speotsiof  prosperity  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  colony.  The  country  was  conciliated;  liberal 
supplies  were  raised  by  an  annual  bill ;  and  his  ad^ 
ministration  seemed  to  open  a  new  era  of  concord 
and  content.  But  the  prospect  was  delusive. 
•  Terms  of  peace  had  been  offered  by  France ;  and 
the  preservation  of  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Btttaih 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  bf  the 
negotiation*  To  this  measure  the  Queen  was 
pledged  by  hef  assurance  ta  the  Lords,  that  she 
vrbvld  do  her  utmost  **  to  recover  ^ain  and  the 
Wtftst  Ittdies  ftom  the  House  of  Bourbon/''  Variotts 
i^ireuibstances^  and^  am6ngsft  others,  the  memorabte 
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qwnrel  between  the  plempotetatiariea  at  IJiteohi, 
'  AD.  kept:  the  negotiationa  \oQg  in  suapetise; 
17 IS.  jiQ^  fj^Q  delay  sent  a  new  set  of  pnvateeni 
into  the  American  seas-.  Yet,  so  great  ^as  the 
internal  strength  of  this  island^  or,  perhaips,  so  low 
wdre  its  resouroesi,  that  only  one  regiment  of  regulars 
ivaa  kept  in  pay  to  ddend  it.  A  considerable  force, 
voder  Sir  Hovenden  Walker^  wa8»  however,  stationed 
at  Port  BoyaJ.  Unfbrfainately  a  differenoe  reigned 
between  him  and  the  Governor,  which  the  Assembly 
ascribed  to  a  proclamation,  thai  none  of  the  Queen's 
ships  should  be  allowed  to  carry  commercial  prodooe j 
A  private  dispute  produced  a  public  censure  on  Hie 
petulant  Admiral ;  who  wantonly  refused  to  convey 
the  cartel  to.  Petit. Guave  with  a  comncassion 'to 
regulate  commerce.  The  Government  was  4^  *8o 
relaxed  by  weakness,  and  agitated  by  discord,  that 
after  a  session  of  only  fifteen  days,  the .  objection  of 
aeveral  members  to  resume  their  seats  caused  a 
cHssoltttion. 
When  the  succeeding  Assembly  was  conveaed, 
j^  j>,  these  wounds  were  again  opened^  and  all 
.^^  ^'-  was  clamour  and  confusion.  The  diligence 
of:  flattery  or  malice  bad,  in  the  interval,  echoed  4 
winsper  that  the  attorney-general,  Broderick,  was 
the  author  of  certain  papers  reflecting  much  discredit 
on  the  late  proceedings.  He  was  now>  iherd^, 
dedared  **  a  disperser  of  jEdse  news>  an  inoendiaiy* 
and  a  ^mmon  disturber  of  the.  peace.;*^  ajad  her 
Bf^iesty  was  petitioned,  to  1^1^  IBraimxk 
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s^w  the  Btdnn  reitdy  to  burst  over  his  head^  and  pru- 
dently resigned ias  appointments:  yet  he  still. found 
a  powerfiil  friend  in  the  Oovemor,  and  factiouB 
support  frmn  some  members  of  the  oonnott^  ' 
*  The  treaty  wzih  Bpadn^  whidi  was  signed  at 
Utrechtf  gwe  flie  etdiisive  benefit  of  the 
Asriento  trade  to  Great  Hrftdn,  iipon  coak» 
diiion  that  she  should  ammally  furnish  four  thoussiid 
dgfat  hundred  slaves.  This  arrangement  deprived 
thd  JamMca  merchants  of  the  feeilities  which  th^ 
had  hitherto  Enjoyed,  of  seliing  to  the  Spaniards  the 
negroes  they  imported^  or  the  maimfeotofof  t^ 
bibught  fiom  England  and  tihe  nordiem  ooionies* 
A  stagnation  of  trade  was  the  jttiinediate  cbni^ 
qlienoe^  and  further  misfortunes  Wer«  a|^pidiended  ^ 
for  H  iippeared  reasonable  that  if  an  eaioiusive  trade 
to  Afiioa  should  also  be  allowed^  by  a  renewd  of 
the  diarter»  the  planters  must  abandon  their  estates^ 
and  remove  to  some  i^olony  where  tbar:  dipitals 
would  be  more  secure,  and  their  industry.mofe  pro^ 
duotive^  An  address  was,  therefore,  sent  to  the 
Qtteen^  piniying  relief;  the  prayer  was  heardi  and 
redinf  was  eventually  granted.  Subsisteace  for  the 
army  was  then  provided  during  *^  one  year^'  and  rk> 
longer;"  but  tibe  conndl  pa^stad  in  the ^dspdbed 
light  of  amendmrat^  and  the  bill  was  lost*  The 
House  then  refosed  to  justify  its  allegations  against 
BMemk«  Hie  Governor  was  indignamt;  and  ob^ 
jeeied  to  liny  ad)oummeat  until  the  money-biit  was 
pM^   The  membeta  immedtaiely  as^unied  a  pri-^ 


▼il^a  of  adjoununent  as  suited  their  convenieAce, 
and  ordered  the  speaker  to  aanounce  a  recess  of 
ttnity  day^.  This  innevalioit  oould  not  be  penmttedj^ 
and  a  disddotion  terminated  the  contest  "i^. 
'  AletterfihomBroderick  to  Colonel  Hanger,  founded 
upon  the  existing  state  of  party-spirit^  and  sanctioned, 
perhaps,  by  the  intrigning  counsels  of  the  Governor, 
was  now  the  object  of  warm  conteaittoh  and  bitter 
reproach.  It  contained  too  many  facts  to  be.  pleas- 
mg  to  the  Assembly  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  adjooiit  of 
his  abandonment  by  the  executive,  on  the^other.  It 
exposed  a  system  of  corruption  and  oppresdctti  un« 
equalled,  in  the  annals  of  dedions^  and  from*  which 
the  confined  circumi^nces  t)f  a  colony  oiight  long" 
to  have  presierved  it  Th^se  dark  shades  in;ihe  go^ 
vemment  of  Lord  Hamilton  wera  totally  destrudttve 
of  the  biaght  prospect  which  the  c(»nm!tocemeniof 
A.D.  ^  administration  had  afforded.  They  oo-^ 
'^^^^-  casioned  the  intemperate  citation  of  a  pri^ 
Vilege  which  he  could  never  resign ;  and  he  waa 
^noeforth  thwarted  in  sdl  his  operations.  Though^ 
Ae  pUbliti  might  perhaps  judge  hhn  harshly  hi  the 
afibir  of  the  Bahama  wrecks,  yet  his  conduct  aSpr^ed 
some  ground  or  colour  (or  private  reproach ;  and  all 
his  eiideavours  to  conciliate  here,  or  to  defend  himself 
at  home,  were  remarkably  unfortunate; 

The  -acoessbn  of  Geoi^ge  L  claimed  a  sidtable 
addrdss  from  the  <3olonies ;  but  the  council,  influenced 
by  die  kritated  governor,  objected  to  some  trivnd 

-  »  See  Not«  LXXIV. 
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ig>9ni  aJOd.Qfflgitwtircl  a  ^opute^  iirhiek,  after  a^tSBBStOl^ 
f^f  thi!ee  days^  eaded  in  a  dissoluiiod.  Hiis  ocdor«- 
):eace»  howef^er^  left  a  deep,  aad  not  uniBeaficnMljle 
impression,  that  such  strong  measives  weve  resorted 
to  mejrely  jto  secam  Broderick  from  ^er  meditqA^ 
u^quiry  ipto  bis  dark  intrigues. 
..  Jlis  Majesty's  instructions  summcwed  anoAer 
Assembly;  and  his  command  reinstated  the  ^Lultiag^ 
..  1715^  Attomey*general»  This  command  tnis 
I  ^^^  .  entertained  with  a  murmnr  of  susfMcbOy^and 
^qoittent ;  but  it  was  positive,  and  must  be  ob^ed« 
Tti9  only  alternative  which  .discopdant  vireakneas 
could  suggest,  was  to  withhold  those  suppdies^  for 
the  wai^t  of  which  the  troops  were  in  the  greatest 
distress*  IThe  house  continued  sitting  througfacmt 
i^pi  Christmas  ho^ydays ;  while  nothing  but  fruidiess 
ij^qjiir^^t  and  peevish  complaints,  occupied  •  the 
attention'  o{  fsach  branch  of  the  l^islakure. .  .  An 
ad^f^Bs^  indeed^  was  framed  and  addressed  4o  Im 
Silif^esty,  upon  the  report  of  a  commktee  t^  inqoke 
ifito  ^e  state  of  the  island;  hpt  it  was^  lUtle'  bcntti^ 
tbaA  an  impojatobment  of  the  governor,  and  of  Iob 
council;  and  it  put  an  «ad  to  tbs'sessiMi 
before  the  eadgencies  of  the  ooud^  had] 
foe^  provided :  for.  AHer  a  most  ui^raaioti&  ^^fo^ 
mi^saU  in  ten  days  the  angry  members  met  agtm; 
l^t  Jit:>Wfis  Qply  to  renew  the*  struggle^  aad  to 
r^pf^[T§.m£SH9ig^.from  tfc^  governor,  purportiiig. &at 
he  would  receive  no  mofe  from^.  them.  An  abrupt 
dissolution,  and  his  liordship's  removal  from  the 


^''itie. 
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giCO{0imae»t>  wns  the  HBmediate  cx>n8e^ueiKie«  He 
waa»o^eded  by  Pidtef  Haywood^  an  humble  planter 
of  the  idand,  but  one  who  had  eminently  served  it, 
by  t  patriotic  example,  and  in  private  life.  Lord 
HamiltoDi  waa  solemnly  exajmibed  before  the  coDncil, 
touching  the  chaiges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Assembly,  aad  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  ]^uUished 
'/  An  Ansirer  to  an  anonymous  libel  entitled  ^  Artides 
ezlttbiked  against  Lord  A.  Hamiltoo,  late  governor 
of  Jamaioa.'  "  This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend 
hunself  waa  deraied  a  fake  and  scandalous  libel  oa 
tfae.odony  :-4iis  friends  were  sflent,  and  his  enenaes 


'  TSie  commeroe  vrith  the  British  pfamtations  in  the 
mrth  was  now  intemipted  by  the  expulsion  of  tibe 
aettfen  in  the  Bay  of  Gampeachy:  ait  oj^ressive 
.  At),  measure  winch  had  been  efifected  through 
««  ^^'^'  ihet  mtrigues  of  the  South^sea  Conqmny. 
The  froduce  of  Jamaica  was»  therefore,  much  d^pre* 
vmt^  and  ita  trade  was  expiring;  while  the  fre- 
quent rd)cili0us  conspiracies  of  the  negroes  caused 
wiver^al  alann  and  individual  distress*.  It  cons 
]pd)ed  the  l^gisbtuie  to  augment  the  sev^ity  of  the 
penal  eode;  and  totadopt  ^e  harsh,  but  precau- 
titiiiary>  iae«mres  which  long  sullied  its  statute- 
bMkfl»  The  great  body,  of  kdrs  yet  wanted,  how- 
ever^ jybe  royjd  om^Snnation ;  and  the'  admmistration 
of  )ufltice»  thus  rendered  |i»eterious,^  wais^^^ntirelf 

:       ■    '   '•  See  Note  liXXV/     '   •  • 
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destradtive  dt  puUic  ocmfid^nod^  and  jprivate  riglit» 
Yet  (3k>V6mor  He;wood>  aftef  liia  remoTal  ^rf"  Gklef 
Justice  Bernard,  and  some  offensive  metnbQfs  of  the 
oonncfl^  490on  gained  Hie  esteem,  and  oMcilyoted  the 
afifeoticHiSy  of  all  parties.    W)i6ll  prkie  and  fiu?tkMi 
weie  namore,  tbe  coinmon  uislbrttmeso^^ 
cemented  a  good  nnderstending ;  and  Sk.  jNichda» 
1119     Lawei&>  who  possc^ssed  lai^ge  -cMtates  hef^,' 
A^-     and  ^faad  filled-  subordinato  offibes  with 
Mpote^  suooeededto  its govemnbnt  under  singnlar 
happy  auspices.    The  >mtent  ol  his  property  had 
abeady  given  him  a  leading  influence  m  the  country^ 
and  the  virtues  of  private  life  rendered  that  influence 
honourable.    But  pcditical  enemies  are  rarely  moved 
by  .feelings  of  generosity^  or  even  gratitudej  andaB 
his  judgment   and  moderation  were  ineffectoal  in 
smotheiing  a  flame  which  agaia«bttrgt  forth  between 
the  two  subordinate  branches  of  the  legblature. 
Lord  Hamilton's  unforhmate  administration^  and  a 
gross  libd  which  Wood^  the  oleit  ef  the  council^ 
had  published  in  his  defimoe^  were  plenteous  soureefr 
of  political  discord^  and  private  ammosify.     An 
interchsd^  of  intemperate-  messages  ended  in  ibe 
determination  of  each  party  te  reeeii^  no  more ;  the 
last  was  thCQApm  fr(»n  off  the  ecMmc^  tabk^ 
\'    and  on<  of  the^  board^  indignantly,  or  lool-* 
iahly>  trampled  it  beneath  his  feet^    Tbis  wa^  m 
insult  whieh  called  for  the  iilstant  interf<»*eiiee.  of 
authority;  and  the  Assembly  was  subjected  tea 
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flhod;  prorogation!  Hie  suspenflion  of  the  oflfetMive 
mettiber  beings  however^  likeii  denied^  all  intercourse 
oMsed^  and  a  dissolotion  speMtily  ensued. 

The  pifatical  oraiserd  took  advantage  of  Hie  fcmMn 
Weaknesd  of  the  island,  and  became  so  darings  tbMt 
ships  wac^  frequently  captured  under  the  guns  <ti 
Port  Royal ;  while  a  speddus  alarm  was  spread  that 
a  Spanish  foroe  was' now  destined  for  its  recapture. 
Martial  law  was  therdbrd  proclaimed^  the  fortifica* 
tioiis  *were  rend^ied  defenfliUe/  and  several  «hips 
'  A.D.  y^^K  ^Qt  out  to  protect  the  expiiing  trade. 
ni9.  Yet  all  remained  quiet ;  and  tile  amnver^ 
Mry  of  the  King*s  eoronidion  afltared  ihe  goveinor  a 
seasonable  ofpportuntty  for  promoting  die  interests, 
i  'by  restoriAg  the  harmony,  of  the  colony. 

Ho  therefore  assembled  the  le^slatore  on 
that  day;  and,  after  an  elaborate  and  admirable 
charge^  wdl  de&ning  the  duties  and  deficiencies  of 
all  parties,  he  coiichided  his  opening  speech  with 
desiHng  ihe  Assembly  to  go  to  the  house  of  God 
together^  and  implore  his  blessing  upon  the  present' 
meeting:  ^^Hen,'*  said  he,  ••  I  desire  you  all  to 
tetum  inth  me^  and  accept  of  sudi  a  dinner  as  can 
be  ptovided  for  you;  and  let  us  joyfiiUy celdbvate 
tius  our  great  Sovere^n's  coronation-day/' 

The  defeat  of  the  Scotch  rebels,  ^dio  had  joined 
Ihe  invading  Spamsh  force  at  GlensheiU  occasioned 
one  of  those  congrattflatory  addresses  which  adom^ 
or  disgrace,  the  actions  of  our  kings;  andi  had 
fojrtune  smiled^  the  improvement  of  the  colony  might 
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have  bean  the;  sole  obj^ot  of  all  parties.  Bnt  vrhile 
A.D.  ^ts  constitution  was  stiU  in  suspenae*  ^d 
^^^^'  the  privileges  of  the  l^fislatore  nQQ^rtaia, 
Qr..iHRdefined>  it  was  no  uncommon  oocunreQce  for 
ttiembers  of  Assembly  jto  be  spelled  ooUeetiveLy ; 
and  an  insts^ce  now  occurred  of  the  expulsion 
of  five^  who  had  prged  that  the  house  had  &Uen> 
by  the  speaker  lemaining  in  the  chair  withoiri;. 
a .  quorum-^whioh>  they  conceived^  exempted  the 
ab$entees  JGrom  the  summons  of  the  messenger.  Its 
IH^mature  dissolution  was  the  unhappy  consequence ; 
aod  the  country  was  left  in  an  extmmijty  of  distress 
by  thf^  want  of  acurrent  medium^  and  the  ceosequent 
lo^s.of  trade.  Port  Royal,  which  was  capable  of 
contoiqing  the  navies  qf  Europe^  wasscarcely  vivifiedr 
by  a  single  sail ;  and  the  proi^pect  eyerywhere  was 
dark  and  douhtfiiL 
The  extraordinary  diminution  of  inhabitants,  ani 
A  p  .  the  deficiency  of  agricultural  strength^  sug^ 
^^***  gested  the  expedient  of  introducing  thraa 
hundred  families  from  Anguilla  and  the  Viligui 
Isies^  by  offecing  encouragement  to  them; in  Jiandi 
with  a  free  passage,  and  supplies. .  I9ie  measuMr 
partially  succeeded ;  andjei  few  were  settled  in  i^ 
eastern  diiitrict.  But  the  short  war  with  Spain  y^ 
more  effective ;  for  it  so  multiplied  the  sailorSr  that 
multitudes*  weve  soon  waxidering  about  the  connjtiy 
in  search  of  employment  Blown  a«d  Wynteiti 
the;  qotoriqus.  pirates^  had  now  fitted  oiiut  sevetal 
vdc^fjs ^at  Trinidad  deC^Mbajl^r'tth^  P9ipose>of  oapn 
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txAbug  the  negroes  on  the  sea^^ide  plantations.  Uhe 
^pttribh  of  Siiilt  Ann!  Mifibred  sererely;  for  it  was  the 
viehiBst,  and  the  least  protected,  of  any  in  the  island. 
A  domestic  tragedy  was  acted  there  dis^racefttl '  tO 
homomty^  and  scarcely  equalled  m  the  san^narf 
annals  of  those  times.  The  proprietor  of  a  consi<^ 
derable  si^ttlement^  who  had  fortified  his  house  upon 
the  beach^  and  had  repeatedly  repelled  these  lawlesii 
planderers>  one  nighty  in  fte  security  of  his  success, 
and  in  tii6  bosom  of  his  family^  was  boasting  that 
they  would  never  venture  to  attack  him  raorfe.  Th6 
Picaroons  had  stolen  across  from  Guba^  and  were  at 
the  moment  lying  concealed  in  the  brushrwood  lound 
the  house^  waiting  till  the  family  had  retired  to  rest. 
WHh  savage  inhumanity  they  listened  to  tiie  domes* 
tic  effiofflons  of  presunied  security ;  they  measured  the 
provocation,  and  determined  on  revenge.  Wheh 
all  ^MB  quiet  witiiin^  they  barricadoed  the  house  from 
without;  and  applied  fire  to  it  in  all  directions. 
Tliey  heard,  unmoved,  the  agonizing  cries  of  the 
h^less  parents,  and  their  dying  children ;  and;  iti 
thte^  Morning,  nothing  remained  but  the  smoking 
rffiteof  the  house,  and  tiie  ashes  of  sixteen  Imman 
beingB^  Deeds  of  atrocity  scarce  less  appalling  were 
of  i^uent  occurrence  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
and  a  sloop  of  war  was  therefore  fitted  out  by  subscript 
tiwn  for  its  protection.  TTiese  repeated  acts  of  hos* 
tiRty  were  *but  feebly  resented  by  (he'  detention  of 
stidi  Spanish  eS^cis  as  ivere^  found  ih  Jamaica  ?  but 
to  |>n)Vide  agaifibt  a  recbrrewM^  of  them,  a  dispoBidde 
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£»rce  was  rased  by  a  capitatioii  levy ;  and  did 
for  ^very  hundred  mffmSf  wa#  eoroUedi^  aeeoutred^ 
add traioK^*  Tb.ua  £^  efiepti^body  of  Mrea  hi]ii<- 
/drejd  mw  was  majintained^  and  dktnbutod  iiong 
ibe  coast,  wit^ioufc  Ipconvenienoe  to  themselveSf  or 
expense  to  the  island. 

New  difficulties  ajrosej  sand  fresh  wounds  w&» 

ppened,.  by  a  disoussiou  upon  the  King's  :instnicitieii» 

that  Lord  Hamilton  should  b^  reiipbarsed  in  ihe 

several  sums  which  he  had  advanped  for  the  sab* 

sistence  of  the  troops.  .  The  Assembly  stoutly  op* 

posed  it ;  4nd  Kelly*  the  attomey*gen^»l^  with  some 

oth^  nu^bers^  reoeived  the  warn  support  oC  the 

Governor,  but  were  violently  fS3:peUed  the  House  i-~ 

JKelly  wider  the  specious  pretext  of  being  a  papisl, 

jEuid  Brown,  an  assistant  judge,  for  official  injustiee. 

The  repeated  and  refractory  absence  of  the  n^uiaiuing 

^^^      inembers>  at  length  dosed  the  sitting,  and 

aonuUed  the  House*    The  Duke  of  FoH* 

land  was  hourly  eiqpected  as  Governor,  and  the  offl 

of  another  Assembly  was  delayed  until  the  eiqgencws 

of  the  country  could  no  longer  dispense  with  it^  wd 

A.a      ^^^  ^^^^  issued  ad  inJUrm^    The  iat^« 

1722.     mp^oQg  lately  given  to  the  progpeas  of 

public  business  had  indeed  involved  the  Goveran^t 

jso  much  in  debt,  that  its  bi^s  wereat  a  disoount  <tf 

fifty  per  cent ;  and  even  the  ei^penses  in^kidnt  m 

^e  trjal  of  some  pirates  could  not  be  defrayed*    The 

r¥l>eUious  negroes  also  hacaped  the  a(»intryi  ^uvl 

^^peared  in  jiwh  %G^  thai  i|  be98n#  nqqewaryto 
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fmmmB  tbe  aid  of  ihe  Mosquito  ladidiis*    A  party 
■        of  tbem  arnved>  uodbr  the  donductc^ifaeur 

Juie. 

king;  but  ih^  want  of  money  obstructed 
even  tM;  hopwts^  rarvioe»  and  the  expimtion  of 
4lie  laws  <&8tracted  and  divided  tile  attention  of 
Go¥6roment  The  reagning  dmmaona  opposed  tiie 
enacinent  of  a  ra^  bill ;  and  die  House,  still  per* 
•sbj&ig  in  die  l^itiimte,  or  nnjust  perseoation  of  the 
fefraetorf  attoney^general^  was  iduotantly  dlfisoWed 
by  pntolamation. 

.  Hie  high  office  of  attorney-general  seems  to  have 
been  an  object  of  popular  and  peoultar  jealoiisy. 
mer  the  iadiTidiwls  who  successively  fflled,  or  the 
parties  who  constantly  opposed  it,  must  have  been 
influenced  by  very  unworihy  motives.  At  the  dis- 
taaet  of  «  centnry  it  is  unfidlr  to  iudee  harshly  of 
Me,  r^;  J7nay  be  ob^rvU  ^  «.«leL. 
4if  virtue  and  of  vice  can  seldom  be  weighed  against 
'Cadh  otiier ;  but  as  it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
«hai  tniih  and  jostice  may  be  gopporied  by  means 
most  advwse  to  their  nature,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
pause  brfore  we  promonnoe  either  KeDy  guilty^  or 
Ihe  Assembly  oppressive.  At  a  period  of  doubt  and 
distraction,  when  the  attorney  •^general  was,  I  believe 
universally^  a  member  of  Assembly,  he  might  be  an 
olject  oi  suspicion,  as  a  vigilant  spy  and  a  diligent 
teporter  to  tiie  Ooveraor^  into  whose  most  seeret 
councils  his  office  admitted  him*  He  might  have 
betraiyed  that  trust,  or  he  might  have  been  a  traitor 
to  tte  Assenl^ly,    It  was  an  office  difficiflt^  tf ^  not 
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iinposGable»  to  execute  with  satis&ction  to  both 
parties ;  and  it  was  aft^wards  attached  to  the  inter-- 
mediate  branch  of  the  legislature,  Tvhere  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  either,  but  connected  with  botili.  It  is 
far  more  easy  to  fall  below,  than  to  rise  above^  the 
common  level  of  morality ;  and  although  a  few  guilty 
days  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Jamaican 
jurisprudence^  yet,  in  the  general  tenour  of  thw 
conduct,  the  high  offices  of  colonial  justice  ha:ve  been 
filled  by  men  virtuous,  temperate^  and  skii&l, — ^the 
friends  of  humanity  and  tibe  protectors  of  the  people. 
A  tremendous  hurricane  now  added  to  the  deso- 
lation of  the  island:  injured  the  fortifica- 

It  ruined  so  many  properties,  destroyed  so  many 
lives^  and  reduced  the  survivors  to  such  distress^ 
that  although  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  houily 
expected^  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes  was  compelled, to  con- 
vene the  Assembly,  that  some  relief  mi^t  be  admi* 
nistered  to  the  unfortunate  sufiferers.    Yet 

Oct.  . 

SO  m^equate  was  the  revenue  to  meet 
even  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  governn^nt,  that 
this  patriotic  governor  literally  sold  his  house  and 
lands  to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  by  hiis  official 
establishment. 

The  disobedient  members^  who  had  now  heea 
re-elected,  were  ordered  into  custody,  and  again 
expelled.  Two  of  them  were  immediately  r^med 
again  by  the  parish  of  St.  Dorothy ;  and,  of  these, 
the  culpable,  or  iU-used>  attorney-general  was  one: 
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it  vfjaiB  tlier^fore  resplved  that^  for  its  contumacy, 

that,  pari^  should  jremain  luur^resented.     When 

prid^  or  prejudice  was  Ibus  removed*  several  use&d . 

BSh  were  passed;  and  one  was  introduoed  which 

had  long  been  made  the  subject  of  dispute  between 

the  colony  stnd  the  parent  state.     But  before  the 

important  measure  of  ^^  making  the  revenue  of  the 

island  perpetual^  asoertaining  the  rights  and  liberties 

of  lis  subjects^  and  regulatii^  the  proceedings  in 

Nov  24    ^  oourts  of  jiKstice/'  could  be  brought  to 

maturity,  a  fatal  endemic  .was  the  result  of 

the.  late  storm,  and  rendered  a  recess  necessary. 

The  House  was  therefore  prorogued,  and  soon  after 

met  by  the  Duke  of  Portland;  when  its 

Dec.  5.  •' 

first  decree  doubled  his  salary^— ^making 
^^Q      it  five  thousand  pounds,  '^  in  deference  to 

his  Majesty's  recommendation,  and  to  his 
Gmce's  character." 

Cdoael  Dubourgay  acccNnpanied  the  Duke  as  his 
lieutenant-governor,  and  a  privy  seal  fixed  his  salary 
at  one  diousand  pounds.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
p<»jtttmeni  of  a  lieutenant-governor  whose  salary 
slMttdd  commence  during  the  residence  of  a  governor- 
in-cUef.  It  occasioned  a  warm  debate,  and  a  fixed 
resolve  that  the  sum  should  be  but  once  granted,  to 
defray  the. expenses  of  hts  return  in  the  ship  which 
.  Itt'ought  him.    The  bill  perpetnatiiig  and 

augmenting  the  revenue^  and  for  continuing 
the- laws,  was  then  harakonibusly  passed,  and  the; 
House  was 'p»>rc]gued.     But  the  Britidi  mimstFy 

Vol,  I.  «  A 
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objected  to  it  in  such  a  shape  as  made  the  English 
laws  perpetual,  as  well  as  those  of  the  colony ;  vague 
terms  which^  unless  better  defined,  would  create 
confusion^  by  leaving*  too  much  latitude  to  discre- 
tionary judgment.     The  additional  provision  made 
for  the  support  of  the  government  was  also  consi- 
dered inadequate  to  the  most  frugal  expenditure  of  it. 
The  transactions  of  this  Assembly  were,  in  fact, 
altogether  disallowed^  and  his  Grace's  ad- 
ditional salary  was,  of  course,  lost  with  the 
Revenue  KU.     It  was  revived,  however, 
and  passed  in  the  succeeding  session  ;  but 
he  nobly  withheld  his  assent  until  he  could  receive 
instructions  from  London ;  and  these  not  arriving  as 
soon  as  expected,  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
repeating  the  adjournments  until  it  became  necessary 
to  renew  the  expiring  laws.     He  then  met 

Nov.  r        o 

the  House;  assented  to  their  continuation 
for  one  year,  and  again  prorogued  it.     During  (his 
session,  Monkj  another  .oppressive,    or   oppressed 
Attorney-general,  was  expelled  for  *^  an  infringement 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people. "    The  KinsT's 
visit  to   his   continental   dominions   still 
delayed   the  arrival  of  the  necessary  instructions 
relative  to  the  long  pending  Revenue  Act,  and  ano- 
ther in  continuation  became  necessary  to  keep  the 
stream  of  justice  current.  The  irregularities 
of  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  the  commandant 
at  Port  Royal,  called  also  for  legislative  interference, 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  imtil  the 
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governor  found  it  necessary  to  prorogue  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  clause  inserted  in  the  Defi<- 
^j),      ciency   Bill,  which  clause   repeated  that 
^^'*'     Revenue  Act  which  was  then  in  suspense 
before  the  King. 

Unfortunately  for  Jamaica,  the  duke  lived  not  long 
enough  to  be  the  happy  instrument  in  perfecting  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  over  which  he  so  ably  pre- 
sided. His  administration^  though  shorty  turbulent, 
and  distressing,  was  conducted  with  that  political 
moderation,  and  easy  dignity^  which  is  calculated  to 
subdue  the  most  obstinate^  and  to  conciliate  the  most 
hostile.  He  disguised  the  superior  ^fts  of  fortune^ 
perhaps  of  nature,  by  the  winning  graces  of  modesty, 
and  gentleness.  Although  his  instructions  were  at 
variance  with  the  sense  of  the  country,  he  behaved 
with  a  just  temperance  of  courage,  and  moderation ; 
and  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners^  as  well  as  the 
decision  of  his  judgment,  he  contrived  to  keep  the 
country  quiet  at  a  period  when  its  distress  might  have 
inflamed  disgust  at  the  odious  measures  which  he  was 
compelled  to  adopt.  The  prolonged  delay  of  his 
Majesty's  command  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  repeated  acts  of  his  Assembly; 
caused  the  long  suspension  of  the  laws  ^,  and  placed 
him  in  a  most  vexatious  predicament ;  a  situation 
from  which  all  previous  governors  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  extricate  themselves  without  compromising 
tiieir  duty  on  the  one  hand,  or  offending  the  Assembly 

•  See  Note  LXXVI. 

8  A  S 
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on  the  other.     Yet  he  had  his  enemies :  for  the 
most  gentle  authority  will  sometimes  frown  without 
reason  ;  the  most  cheerful  submission  will  sometimes 
murmur  without  a  cause.     Still  he  contrived  to  con- 
ciliate ;  and,  by  keeping  the  same  members  of  his 
government  together,  he  preserved  the  influence  he 
had  justly  acquired,  at 'the  same  time  that,  by  con- 
venient  prorogations,  he  maintained  the  important 
question  in  a  state  of  easy  suspense. 
The  grave  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  honoured 
with  the  teajps  of  all  who  knew  him :  and 
the  government  devolved  upon  John  Ays- 
cough,  the  president  of  the  council ;    a  man  little 
worthy  of  being  his  successor.     Liberty,  under  the 
late  salutary  system,  had  raised  the  minds  of 
the  colonists ;    and  faction,  tdb  often  her 
ugly  and  inseparable  sister,  now  eagerly  took  advan- 
tage of  the  lamentable  change  to  corrupt  again  the 
peace  of  the  island.     The  Assembly  was  continued  in 
a  session  which  was  held  by  an  order  from  his 
Majesty  addressed  to    the  deceased  governor:  for 
with  the  iexpected   Instructions  came  a  privy  seal, 
and  a  draught  of  the  long  pending  bill. 

Before  the  House  could  proceed  to  business,  how- 
ever, a  dispute  arose  upon  the  privilege  of  its  mem- 
bers being  sworn  in  under  their  own  roof:  for  the 
unyielding  President,  in  the  pride  of  newly-acquired 
power,  desired  their  attendance  upon  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  privilege,  or  the  power,  of  the  House, 
prevailed ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  seemed 
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likely  to  proceed,  until  the  President's  opening  speech 
came  under  discussion.  He  had  therein  adverted 
to  the  draught  of  the  Revenue  Bill,  which,  with 
officious  pomp,  he  declared  the  King  ^^  commanded" 
them  to  pass.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
this  wilful  perversion  of  terms,  in  denominating  that 
his  Majesty's  command,  which  was,  in  fact,  only  his 
gracious  recommendation^  was  a  gross  and  danger- 
ous infringement  of  popular  rights :  and  all  further 
proceedings  were  staid,  until  satisfaction  should  be 
given.  To  avoid  a  storm  which  threatened  to  anni- 
hilate his  little  credit,  the  mortified  President  had 
,727  recourse  to  repeated  prorogations;  and  he 
Jan.  10.  ^^  length  reluctantly  produced  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
which  proved  upon  him  that  perversion  of  words 
with  which  he  was  charged.  It  explained,  in 
fact,  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  in  transmitting 
the  offensive  bill ;  and  declared  that  it  was  not  sent 
"as  a  law  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  the  As* 
sembly,  but  merely  as  a  proposition."  The  Pre- 
sident-had thus  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
country  by  his  presumption,  and  passion  rather  than 
policy  governed  now  all  his  actions.  Although  no- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  explanation 
which  had  been  given,  yet  his  temper  allowed  him  to 
take  no  advantage  of  a  generous  feeling,  and  the 
House  rejected  the  proposed  bill,  resolved  once  more 
to  try  its  own.  By  a  majority  of  one,  its  commit- 
ment was  garried  on  the  second  reading.    The  Pre- 
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«dent's  words  wei«  ambigaous.  or  his  action  alow, 
and  with  tardy  fear  he  staid  its  further  progress  by 
the  strong*  measure  of  a  dissolution. 

Hiis  Assembly  had  now  existed  five  years*  and 
the  Revenue  Bill  had  been  the  subject  of  a  warm 
debate  throughout  its  fourteen  sessions.  Hie  dis- 
tress of  the  country  under  the  extraordinary  effects 
of  the  late  hurricane^  the  suspension  of  its  laws,  aiid 
the  bankruptcy  of  its  exchequer,  at  a  time  so  preg* 
nant  with  danger,  that  all  Europe  was  in  arms^ 
caused  the  most  reasonable  consternation.  Amidst 
expiruig  agonies,  an  attempt  was  onuce 
more  made  to  force  upon  it  the  obnoxious 
bill :  but  Jamaica  still  possessed  strength  enough  to 
reject  it ;  and  it  rested  on  the  table  of  the  Houso 
while  one  more  satisfactory  was  discussed.  Tht 
council  then  protected  the  provost-marshal  against 
the  warrant  of  the  Speaker;  and  sbiteen  days  of 
invective  and  intrigue  were  again  terminated  by  a 
petulant  dissolution. 

Nor  did  any  better  success  attend  the  next  at- 
tempt ;  when  the  same  arguments  and  re- 
solves were  opposed  to  a  repetition  of  the 
same  solicitations  and  threats.  The  noisy  claims  d 
invaded  privilege  were  again  mutually  revived: 
complaints,  not  more  loud  than  just,  were  made  of 
the  interruptions  given  to  public  business  by  the 
perverse  President ;  and  the  Assembly  expired  with- 
out another  struggle. 

*  See  Note  LXXVII. 
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Th6  zeal  of  President  Ayscough  was  always  un* 
$aooessful>  often  unwarranted^  and  sometimes  ridicu- 
lous* The  vanity  of  his  heart  was  flattered  by  the 
degree^  rather  than  the  extent^  of  hb  authority ;  and 
the  short  period  of  his  administration  was  marked  by 
acts  of  wanton  violence  and  weak  oppression.  The 
colonists,  his  equals  by  nature^  and  many  of  them 
his  superiors  in  merits  hailed  his  removal  with  the 
most  galling  expressions  of  universal  joy.  when 
Major-general  Hunter  arrived  with  the  full  power  of 
a  Governor.  He  had  already  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  colony ;  he  had  urged 
its  distresses  upon  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
minisiters^  and  be  was  listened  to  with  confidence  and 
^ect.  The  House  of  Assembly  recognised  these  his 
early  services  by  instantiy  increasing  his  salary  to 
six  thousand  pounds :  and  he  fulfilled  the  last  hopes 
o(  the  country  by  reconciling  it  to  the  parent  state. 
His  predecessor  was  impeached  for  having  ^^per«< 
verted  justice  while  president  and  chancellor/' 
Truth  and  honour  required  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  odious  charge^  and  the  President  was  over^ 
whelmed  witii  shame  and  disgrace. 

The  long-agitated  Revenue  Bill  then  passed  rapidly 
through  its  different  stages  to  maturity.  It  com<- 
pleted  an  arrangement  which  was  pure  and  perma^ 
nent ;  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and 
no  charge  upon  the  resources  of  Jamaica.  Articles 
of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  with  the  quit-rents, 
fines,  and  forfeitures,  which  had  already  been  relin- 
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quished,  supplied  the  required  fund  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  And  the  Act^  beneficial^  wise^ 
and  liberal  in  itself^  procured  for  the  colony  not  only 
the  royal  confirmation  of  all  its  laws^  but,  that  cardinal 
declaration  which  is  justly  recognised  as 

THE   MAGNA  CHARTA   OF  JAMAICA. 

'*  All  such  laws  and  statutes  of  England  as  have  been  at  any 
time  esteemed,  introduced,  used,  accepted,  or  received  as  laws 
in  this  island,  shall,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  continue, 
laws  of  this  his  Majesty's  Island  of  Jamaica  for  ever." 

Thus  trained  to  moderation  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, Jamaica  became  a  free  and  flourishing  colony ; 
a  small^  but  happy^  community,  more  wealthy  and 
independent  than  those  around  her.  She  no  longer 
felt,  nor  feared,  the  tyranny  of  political  experiment ; 
but  owed  her  independence  to  her  exertions,  and  her 
reputation  to  her  patriotism.  The  seeds  of  freedom 
strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  genial  soil  which 
Englishmen  inherit ;  and  they  have  since  risen  almost 
to  maturity  through  the  most  anomalous  institutions 
of  Jamaica.  Let  not  unskilful  hands  attempt  to 
force  them,  or,  like  her  native  aloe,  which  blooms 
not  till  the  end  of  life,  they  too  may  blossom  but  to 
die. 

» 

END  OF  CHAPTER  IX. 
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Note  1. — ^p.  80. 

In  Jamaica^  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Spaniards  destroyed, 
within  less  than  twenty  years,  more  than  twelve  hundred  thou« 
sand  of  the  native  Indians.  **  I  have  seen  them/'  says  the 
benevolent  Las  Casas,  "  remplir  les  campagnes  de  fourches 
patibulaires :  on  which  they  hanged  these  imfortmiates  by 
thirteens,  in  honour  of  the  thirteen  apostles ;  I  have  beheld 
tfeem  throw  the  Indian  infants  to  their  dogs ;  I  have  seen  five 
caciques  burnt  alive  ;  I  have  heard  the  Spaniards  borrow  the 
limb  of  an  human  being  to  feed  their  dogs,  and  next  day  return 
a  quarter  to  the  lender.** 

Yet  such  are  the  atrocities  which  the  Scotch  historian  so 
mildly  terms  "  reprehensible." 

Note  II.— p.  88. 

Hybanda,  quondam  insula  Ioni»,Plinii  sevo,  200  h  mari  aberat; 
Ortygia,  olim  insula^  ut  Ibycus  retulit,  ex  maris  regressu  terris 
adjuncta,  peninsula  facta  est.  Scholiastes  Pindari,  j  Sb  *Oqruyia 
wgoTEPov  f^h  oS(T«  v3(T0$'  Htx  'ssTgop^ft/ff&etVct  XegovviQffoy  yiyovsy,  ir 
xai*lQvxofl(jroqBi, —  Ad  Nenu  Od.  1.  See  Sherringham  de 
Anglorufn  GeniU  Origine  Disceptatio,  p.  44. 

Note  III.— p.  39. 

Seneca,  1.  6.  c.  21,  Nat.  QuoiL,  mentions  a  convulsion  which 
raised  the  island  of  Therasia,  now  called  Santorin,  from  the 
depths  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  And  Strabo,  1.  1.  Geograph.,  speaks 
of  the  same  phenomenon : — **  Inter  Theram  et  Therasiam  primo 
flammas  h  mari  toto  quatriduo  quasi  arderet  mare,  emicuisse : 
postea  sensim  emersisse  insulam  quandam  patentem  ad  stadia 
duodecim,  totam  constantem  ex  lapidibus  ignitis." — See  Jon- 
ston's  Thaumaiographia, 

In  the  year  1707,  another  island  made  its  appearance  near  to 
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the  above,  and  the  progress  of  its  watery  birth  was  observed 
minutely  by  one  who  records  it  in  Memotres  GiographiqueSf  4 
vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1767. 

Note  IV.— p/40. 

Strabo  refers  the  extraordinary  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  earth's  surface  to  similar  causes.  "  Nam  diluvia,  terrsBmotus, 
eruptiones  ilatuum,  et  tumores  subit^  terrse  in  mari  latentes, 
mare  quoque  extollunt ;  subsidentesque  in  se  esdem  terrse  fa- 
ciunt  ut  mare  dimittatur.'^ 

It  has  been  attempted  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
Deluge,  by  asserting  that  there  are  proofs  of  the  waters  never 
having  reached  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Cordilleras,  because 
no  shells  or  petrifactions  are  found  there. 

*'  Quod  observationibus  constet  in  apicibus  celsissimorum 
montium  nunquam  reperiri  petrifacta,  et  vel  rarissime  in  fastigiis 
minus  altorum.  Extantcs  igitur  illi  montium  apices  totidem 
tunc  temporis  insulae  erant,  vari&  altitudine  et  latitudine,  in  sum- 
mis  aquis  extensae ;  quemadmodum  hodi^que,  quotquot  habentur 
insuls  aquis  circumdats,  non  esse  videntur  nisi  montes  in  iundo 
aquarum  radicati,  quorum  culmina  plus  minus  lata  de  maris 
superficie  sese  efferunt,  ut  solum  habitabile  exhibeant.'' — Seba 
Thesaur.  Rer,  Nat,  tab.  106.  p.  125.  tom.  iv.  Ed.  Amst.  1765. 

But  we  knew  that  the  waters  covered  the  high  mountains  of 
Ararat,  Caucasus,  Taurus,  &c.  The  elevation  of  Ararat  is  not 
determined ;  yet  supposing  it  to  be  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
height,  the  sea  all  round  the  globe  must  have  been  as  high ;  and 
therefore  all  that  could  have  remained  dry  must  have  been  the 
points  of  still  higher  mountains,  scattered,  at  immense  distances, 
like  islands  in  the  floods.  But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity,  that,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  extirpate 
an  iniquitous  race,  he  should  have  destroyed  it  at  once,  rather 
than  have  left  insulated  spots  of  earth  for  them  to  collect  upon, 
to  be  there  beaten  by  the  descending  torrents,  and  die  with  cold 
and  hunger.  The  same  power  which  produced  the  Deluge, 
could  render  it  complete.  Besides,  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  exposed  granite  extremities  of 
the  eartli's  skeleton,  peeping  through  alluvial  matter,  would 
naturally  be  so  washed  by  the  mighty  surge,  when  the  Deluge 
covered  them  in  its  utmost  height  and  fury,  that  nothing  could 
rest  upon  such  a  surface.    The  shells  and  other  organic  remains 
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would  be  washed  down,  and  deposited  in  the  lower  regions,  as 
the  storm,  and  tempest,  and  waters,  subsided,  and  as,  in  fact, 
they  are  found.  *'  Testacei  e  i  pesci  impietriti  sono  le  medagiie 
del  diJuvio,"  says  the  Italian,  with  much  elegance. 

Note  v.— p.  48. 

Vatable,  in  his  "  Annotations  on  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Third  Book  of  Kings,"  supposes  that  the  island  of  Cuba  is  that 
Ophir  from  whence  Solomon  derived  his  golden  treasures. 
Others  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  port  in  Peru.  Acosta  suggests, 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  tlie  Tharsis  and  Ophir  of 
the  Scriptures,  mean  no  particular  places,  but  are  expressions 
vaguely  used,  as  we  have  used  the  word  Indies  to  signify  distant 
regions  bearing  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  and  strange. 

Gurtlerus  cites  the  opinions  of  others,  but  leaves  the  question 
to  the  judgment  of  his  readers.  "  Joktanis  filius  Ophir  procre- 
avit  Indos  :  quare  Bocharto  Ophir  est  Sumatra,  vel  Zeilana  in 
insula  Taprobana ;  tamen  ipsimet  in  Jobo  felicis  Arabiae  pars. 
Huetus  contendit  Ophiram  esse  oram  Africae  orientalem,  Tharsin 
Africs  et  Hispanise  oram  occidental  em." — Lib.  de  Nav,  Salom. 
**  Paulus  quoque  Merula,  post  Beroaldum  et  Ortelium,  putat  Ophir 
esse  Africffi  regionem,  Zafialam  vel  Cephalam  hodie  dictam, 
valde  auriferam." — Cosmog,  p.  1.  1.3.  c.  14.  Origines  Mundiy 
p.  26. 

In  very  early  ages  the  science  of  marine  architecture  was  in  a 
state  of  great  perfection ;  for  the  ship  of  King  Hiero,  built  by 
Archimedes,  is  said  to  have  had  eight  towers,  and  numerous 
rooms  paved  with  precious  stones  ;  in  it  were  also  eight  stables, 
with  fish-ponds  and  gardens.  Under  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
Ptolemy,  vessels  were  built  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet 
in  length,  and  sixty-four  feet  high  at  the  stem,  to  navigate  which 
four  thousand  rowers  occupied  forty  benches,  besides  four  hundred 
sailors,  and  two  thousand  fighting  men.  Theocritus  affirm^ 
that  the  Egyptians  maintained  a  formidable  fleet  to  protect  their 
commerce  upon  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  kept  afloat 
four  thousand  vessels  to  bear  orders  throughout  the  empire. 
Commerce,  which  there  first  exhibited  herself,  moved  gradually 
westward,  visiting  the  Nile,  the  Phenician  shores,  Attica,  Car- 
thage,  Rome,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Cadiz.  There  she  displayed 
her  treasures  during  a  century.     She  resided,  with  considerable 
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dignity,  amongst  the  Datch,  but  she  has  taken  up  her  fayourite 
and  lasting  abode  in  the  British  isles. 

What  Gray  has  said  of  the  "  sad  Nile,**  and  Johnson  thinks 
more  desirable  than  true,  is  historically  and  indisputably  appli- 
cable to  commerce. 

Alike  she  sooms  the  pomp  of  tyrant  power, 
And  ooward  vice,  that  rebels  in  her  chains. 

Note  VI.— p.  54. 

Albertus  Maximus  has  this  curious  passage  upon  the  subject 
of  the  ancient  usage  of  the  mariner's  compass  :  "  Adhuc  autem 
Aristoteles,  in  lib.  de  lapidibus,  dicit :  Angulus  magnetis  cujus- 
dam  est,  cujus  virtus  apprehendendi  ferrum  est  ad  jroron,  hoc 
est,  septentrionalem  :  et  hoc  utujttur  nauta  :  angulus  vero  alius 
magnetis  ilU  oppositus  trahit  ad  aphron,  id  est,  polum  meridio- 
nalem :  et  si  approximes  ferrum  versus  angulum  zoron,  convertit 
•e  ferrum  ad  zoron :  et  si  ad  oppositum  angulum  approximes, 
convertit  se  directs  ad  aphron." — ^Alb.  Max.  de  MeteJUs^  lib.  1. 
tract.  B.  c.  6. 

Acosta  asserts  that  Vasco  de  Gama  ft>und,  amongst  the  natives 
of  Mozambique,  some  knowledge  of  the  marinei's  compass* 

Note  Vli.— p.  55. 

Procopius,  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  mentions,  in  his  VandaUoat  1.  8.  that  there  were  in  his 
time  standing  in  Africa  Tingitana  (Tangiers,)  two  columns, 
erected  by  the  Canaanites  who  had  fled  from  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun.  Eusebius  says,  that  the  Canaanites,  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Israelites,  conducted  colonies  to  Tripoli  in  Africa,  and 
navigated  the  western  ocean.-^BociiART,  in  Canaan*  cap.  34 
et36. 

NoU  VIII.— p.  58. 

'*  In  quo  res  gerente  C.  Csesare  August!  filio  signa  navium  ex 
Hispaniensibus  naufragis  feruntur  agnita.** — Lib.  2.  cap.  67. 

Note  IX.— p.  61. 

The  accounts  of  the  English  navy  are  but  few,  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,,  that  is,  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
record  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  but  during  tliis  time  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  it  was  idle  or  unimproved.    Indeed,  it 
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was  in  the  interval  that  the  office  of  admiral  was  established  by 
Edward  I«  FiUallan  was  appointed  admiral  of  England  by 
Richard  II.,  and  Spelman  has  given  us  a  list  of  admirals  from 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  \  whence  we  may  infer  that  our  princes 
possessed  ships  of  Uieir  own«  besides  the  occasional  ones  fur- 
nished by  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c<  The  first  instance,  and  it  is  a 
curious  one,  as  it  mentions  cannon  employed,  occurs  in  Rymer's 
Fadera^  vol.  viii.  p.  447.  It  is  an  order  to  Henry  Somer, 
keeper  of  tlie  private  wardrobe  in  theTower,  to  deliver  to  Master 
Loveney,  treasurer  of  Philippa,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  was  then 
sent  by  her  uncle,  Henry  IV.,  to  her  husband,  in  the  ship  called 
*'  the  Queen's  Hall,  eleven  guns,  forty-four  pounds  of  powder^ 
four  touches,  two  fire-pans,  forty  pavys,  twenty-four  bows,  and 
forty  sheaves  of  arrows,  pro  stufiUra  ejusdem  navis,  ordlnata  pro 
mala  Regine." 

There  are  documents  which  prove  that  seamen  were  impressed 
as  early  as  the  year  1481 ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards  the  king 
of  Scotland  *'buildit  a  gp*eat  schipe,  called  the  Micheall,  quhilk 
was  ana  verrie  monstruous  grreat  schip ;  for  this  schip  tuick  so 
meikle  timber^  that  schoe  wasted  all  the  woodis  in  Pyfe,  except 
Falkland  Wood,  by  the  timber  that  cam  out  of  Norway.  For 
many  of  the  schipwrightis  wrought  at  hir,  and  wrightis  of  other 
countries  had  their  devyse  at  hir ;  and  all  wrought  bussilie  the 
space  of  ane  yeir  at  hir.  This  schipe  was  twelff  scoir  footis  lentb, 
threttie-sax  foot  within  the  wallis ;  schoe  was  ten  foot  thick  within 
the  wallis  of  cutted  risles  of  oak,  so  that  no  cannon  could  doe  at 
hir ;  shoe  cumbred  all  Scotland  to  get  hir  to  the  sea,  and  when 
shoe  was  committed  to  the  sea,  and  under  saill,  she  was  counted 
to  the  king  to  fourtie  thousand  pund  of  expenses,  by  her  ordouris 
and  canones  quhilkis  schoe  hair.  Schoe  had  thrie  hundred 
mariners  to  govern  hir;  six  scoir  gunners  to  use  hir  artaillarie  ; 
and  ane  thousand  men  of  war,  by  captanes,  skipperis,  and  quar- 
ter-maisteris.  Quhen  this  schip  passt  to  the  sea,  and  was  lying 
in  the  road,  the  king  caused  shott  ane  cannon  at  hir,  to  essay  hir 
If  shoe  was  wight ;  but  the  cannon  deired  hir  not.  And  if  any 
man  believes  that  this  schip  was  not  as  we  have  showin,  latt 
him  pass  to  the  place  of  Tullibardyne,  quhar  he  will  find  the 
breadth  and  lenUi  of  hir  sett  with  hawthome ;  as  for  my  au- 
thor was  Captane  Andro  Wood,  principal  captane  of  hir,  and 
Robert  Bartane,  who  was  master  skipper.  This  schip  lay  still 
in  the  road,  and  the  king  tuick  great  pleasure  every  day  to  cum 
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down  and  sie  hir,  and  would  dyne  and  sup  in  hir  sundrie  tymes, 
and  he  showing  his  lordis  hir  ordour  and  munitioun." — ^Lind- 
say's Chronicles  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

Dr.  Plott,  who  wrote  on  the  discovery  of  America,  says,  in 
page  1 16,  "  I  find  in  the  British  Annals,  that  Prince  Madoc  ap 
Owen  Crwynnedd,  that  is,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  whose  ft^er 
Griffith  ap  Conan  did  homage  for  certain  lands  in  England  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  being  tired  with  the  civil  wars  which 
happened  amongst  his  brethren  Jorwerth,  Howel,  and  David, 
each  of  them  claiming  a  dividend  of  their  father's  dominions  by  the 
custom  of  gavelkind,  and  perceiving,  at  the  same  *  time,  their 
new  neighbours  the  Normans^  ready  to  swallow  them  up,  and 
that  his  advice  and  propositions  of  peace  were  not  hearkened 
unto,  but  that  rather  for  these  good  offices  he  made  himself  the 
object  of  their  fury,  therefore  studying  his  own  preservation,  and 
seeing  no  part  of  his  native  country  likely  to  affi)rd  him  any 
quiet,  he  resolved  to  haste  abroad  to  some  remote  part  of  the 
world,  where  he  might  acquire  fiiture  happiness.  In  order 
whereunto  he  prepared  for  a  sea  voyage,  and  in  the  year  1170, 
the  sixteenth  of  Henry  IL,  he  set  off  from  Wales,  with  so  pros- 
perous a  gale  that,  afler  some  weeks  sail  due  west,  he  descried 
land,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  he  found  store  of  good  victuals, 
sweet  water,  fresh  and  healthfiil  air." 

Here,  then,  about  Canada  or  Florida,  Madoc  perhaps  settled, 
and  here  the  descendants  of  his  little  colony  probably  remained, 
deprived  of  the  means  of  informing  their  European  friends  of 
their  success,  until  Columbus,  the  first  of  modem  navigators 
who  returned  from  America,  introduced  that  knowledge  which 
has  led  to  their  recognition,  although  they  had  themselves  lost 
all  record  of  their  removal,  or  tradition  of  their  eastern  origin. 

Herbert)  1.  3,  asserts,  that  the  Spaniards  found  some  traces  of 
this  story  on  their  arrival  in  America;  there  yet  remaining 
amongst  the  Mexicans  a  tradition  that,  about  the  time  of  Madoc's 
supposed  enfigration,  a  strange  people  actually  came  thither  in 
"  curraugh,"  or  ships,  as  Columbus  and  Gomera  testify ;  and  who 
imparted  to  them  some  knowledge  of  God,  with  the  religious 
use  of  beads  and  crucifixes,  which  articles  of  Papal  worship 
were  in  fact  found  amongst  them. 

Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  who  spent  eight  years  in  Greenland, 
has  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  east  coast  of  West 
Greenland  was  formerly  colonised  by  Norwegians  firom  Iceland. 
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3Vbte  X.— p.  61. 

The  narrative  here  mentioned,  together  wkh  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, is,  I  find,  inserted  in  the  Saxon  original,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Sir  John  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  published  by  Walker. 
Much  information  upon  the  same  subject  may  also  be  gathered 
from  the  work  of  Asser  of  Saint  Davids,  a  learned  Briton,  who 
was  one  of  King  Alfred^s  intimate  friends,  and  wrote  the  me 
moirs  of  liis  reign,  the  last  edition  of  which  venerable  record 
was,  I  believe,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1722. 

In  the  year  1741,  there  appeared  in  London  a  tract  entitled 
The  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  more  ancient  than  that 
of  Spainy  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that,  three 
centuries  previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  British 
were  established  in  the  New  World;  but  the  argument  was 
founded  merely  upon  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  Sir  Morgan 
Jones  to  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Pensylvania,  through  whose  means 
Dr.  Pbtt  had  also  gained  his  information. 

NoU  XI.— p.  62. 

"  Quelques  momens  apr^s,  les  Espagnols  virent  paroftre 
deux  corps  nombreux  d'hommes  arm^s  comme  ceux  de  Cotoche  : 
et  il  sortit  d'un  temple  environ  dix  pr^tres  v6tus  de  mantes 
blanches,  fort  lar^es,  et  portant  Ik  la  main  des  vases  de  terre 
pleins  de  feu.  lis  y  jettoient  de  la  gomme  copale,  en  faisant 
aller  la  fum^e  du  cot^  des  Espagnols,  et  pronon9oient  diverses 
paroles."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  ceremony  of  religious 
purification :  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  invading  Spaniards,  if  you 
do  not  take  yourselves  oflT,  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads. 
Accordingly,  finding  that  the  intruders  did  not  take  the  hint, 
they  attacked,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  their  shores. 

Most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  America  possessed  also  some 
obscure  tradition  of  igi  universal  Deluge.  **  Les  anciennes  his- 
toires  des  Mexicains  rapportent,"  says  Carreri,  **  quelques  cir- 
constances  d'un  Deluge  qui  fit  p^rir  tousles  hommes,  et  les 
animaux,  h  Texception  d'un  homme  et  d^une  femme,  qui  se 
sauverent  dans  une  de  ces  barques  quils  nomment  AcaUes, 
L'homme,  suivant  le  caract^re  qui  exprime  son  nom,  s'appelloit 
Coxcox  ;  et  la  femme  Chichequetzal.  Get  heureux  couple  arriva 
au  pied  de  la  montagne  de  Culhuacan,  une  de  celles  qui  envi- 
ronnent  la  valine  du  lac.  II  y  mit  au  monde  un  grand  nombre 
d'enfans,  qui  n&quirent  tous  muets,  et  qui  re9urent  un  jour  la 
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faculty  de  parler,  d'une  Golombe,  qui  Tint  se  percher  sur  un 
arbre  fort  haul.  Mais  I'un  n'entendant  point  le  langa^e  de 
Tautre,  ils  prirent  le  parti  de  se  stSparer.* — HisL  Gen.  det  Foy- 
ages,  vol.  xviii.  p.  542. 

Note  XII.— p.  68. 

Maneipia  ibi  nigra  repererunt  ex  regione  distante  k  Quarequa 
dierum  spatio  tantum  duorum  quae  solos  gignit  nigritas,  et  eos 
feroces,  atque  admodum  truces. — Decad,  3.  cap.  1. 

Note  XIII.— p.  69. 

The  population  of  the  vast  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  has 
undoubtedly  been  exaggerated  by  the  early  Spanish  historians, 
who  proudly  amplified  their  discoveries  by  painting  all  their 
objects  in  enlarged  proportions.  Their  ostentations,  on  such 
an  occasion,  may  be  pardonable,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
criticise  their  calculations.  Three  years  afler  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  we  find  that  the  Castilians  were  obliged  to  import  a 
population  to  that  kingdom,  first  from  Jamaica  and  the  adjacent 
islands^  a,nd,  when  these  stores  were  exhausted,  from  the  distant 
regions  of  Africa.  If  it  had  contained,  as  we  are  told,  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  year  1518,  how  came  it  to  be  de- 
populated in  1521  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Cortez, 
accompanied  only  by  four  or  five  hundred  assassins,  could,  in  the 
lapse  of  three  years,  have  glutted  his  bloodthirsty  spirit  by  the 
extirpation  of  such  an  overwhelming  multitude. 

It  has  indeed  been  ssdd,  that  half  a  million  of  the  native 
assistants  in  his  conquests  perished  in  the  contests,  and  found 
ho  other  grave  than  the  stomachs  of  their  foes.  But  even  this 
I  suspect  to  be'  an  exaggeration:  for  the  Indians  were  not  canibals 
any  more  than  the  French  revolutionists,  who  satiated  their  re- 
venge by  the  most  barbarous  excesses,  amoimting  almost  to 
canibalism.  In  a  tumult  excited  by  superstition,,  the  Egyptians 
devoured  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  fallen  enemies.  From  this 
horrid  action  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Egyptians  were 
canibals,  or  equalled  in  barbarity  the  Cyclops  and  the  Lestri- 
gons.  The  French  treated  with  equal  brutality  Mart^chal  d'Ancre; 
and  the  Dutch,  Pensionary  de  Witt.  The  fixed  and  permanent 
character  of  a  people  ought  never  to  be  inferred  from  moments 
pf  madness  and  fury. 
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NoU  XIV,— p.  70, 

(jrage,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Wat  Indiesy  observes,  that  "  the 
Indians  of  America  in  many  things  seem  to  be  of  the  race  and 
progeny  of  the  Tartars  in  Quivira;  and  all  the  west  side  of  the 
eountry,  towards  Asia,  is  far  more  populous  .  than  the  east,  to* 
wards  Europe,  which  sheweth  these  piarts  to  have  been  first 
inhabited.  Secondly,  their  incivility,  and  barbarous,  properties, 
tell  us  that  they  are  most  like  the  Tartars  of  any.  Thirdly,  the 
west  side  of  Ahierica,  if  it  be  not  continent  wiUi  Tartary,.  is  yet 
disjoined  by  a  small  strait*  Fourthly,  the  people  of  Quivira, 
nearest  to  T»tary,  <are  said  to  follow  the  -season  in  pasturing  of 
cattle,  like  the  Tartars." 

The  Indians  invariably  carried  their  women  with  them  in  all 
their  marine  excursions  ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  increase  upon 
any  spot  where  design  or  chance  planted  them,  can  thus  be 
easily  accounted  for,  though  scarcely  computed. 

The  narrative  of  Bagniouski,  the   famous  adventurer,  who 
escaped  from  his  exile  at  Kamschatka,  is  interesting,  and  his 
veracity,  I  believe,  may  be  safely  trusted.     He  returned  into 
Europe  by  Japan  and  China,  though  his  original  design  was  to 
penetrate  through  the  North-East  passage.     He  actually  fol- 
lowed the  coast  of  Asia  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  67^  85',  till  his 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  ice,  in  a -strait  between  two  con- 
tinents, whiqh  was  only  seven  leagues   broad..   'JT^ence  he  de- 
scended along  the  coast  of  America,  as  low  as  Cape  Mendocin^ 
but  was  repuhed  by  contrary  winds  in  his  attempts  to  reach  the 
port  of  Acapulco.     The  journal  of  his  voyage,  with  his  original 
charts,  is  now  at  Versailles,   in  the  Di5p6t  dfes  Affaires  Etran- 
.  g^res. 

The  Chickasaws  declared,  that  they  came  from  the  setting 
sun,  and  spent  seven  years  in  their  journey,  marching  only  one 
moon  in  each  year. 

The  Esquimaux  Indians,  confined  to  regions  of  eternal  snow, 
were  acquainted,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  construction,  not  simply  of  the  arcli,  but  of  the  dome, 
the  most  difficult  of  arches. — Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar 
Sea,  p.  265. 
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NoU  XV.— p.  81. 
Baptiste  Porte  says,  that  the  Indians  used  a  compositiony 
whose  peculiar  properties  enabled  them  to  endure  hunger  and 
thirst  for  a  great  length  of  time.  *'  Utuntur  et  alia  compositione 
Occidentales  Indi,  ad  famem  et  sitim  tolerandum  ;  ex  tobaco» 
herba  vocata,  quippe  ex  ejus  8Ucco,et  cochlearum  cinere,  pilulas 
componunt,  et  in  umbra  exiccant,  et  in  idneribus  trium,  vel 
quatuor^  dierum  spatio  unam  inter  inferius  labrum  et  dentea 
locant^  continuoque  sugunt,  et  suctum  glutiunt;  six  toto  illo 
dierum  spatio,  nee  famem,  nee  sitim,  aut  lassitudinem  sentiunt.'* 
^—MagiaNataralis^i^.  215,  edit»  Rotterdam,  1650. 

NoU  XVI.— p.  89. 

Cheemeens,  La  Borde  tells  us,  was  also  the  Cliaraibean  name 
for  the  *'  Master-spirit  of  Good,"  another  coincidence  of  expres- 
sion  which  seems  to  prove  some  affinity  between  the  tribes. 
One  of  these  Zemez  is  now  in  my  possession ;  it  is  about  seven 
inches  in  height,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  pulverized 
stone,  baked  to  the  hardness  and  consistency  of  granite,  and 
representing  the  rude  features  of  an  human  being,  a  flattened 
head  with  double  knobs  on  each  side  representing  ears,  and 
fixed  upon  a  conical  base. 

Note  XVTI.— p.  99. 

De  Laet,  in  his  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  AmericanSy  p* 
178,  mentions  the  prevalent  persuasion  of  a  God,  "  Qui  onmia 
creavit,  dein  plures  in  terram  defixerat  sagittas,  h  quibus  homi- 
num  genus  ortum,  et  propagatum,  fuit  ;^  though  they  also  be- 
lieved in  other  inferior  divinities.  And,  in  p.  106,  he  says, — 
''  Alii  narrant  h  quadem  specu  per  feneslram  exiliisse  sex,  aut 
nescio  quot  homines  ;  eosque  initium  dedisse  humano  generi  in 
loco  qui  ob  earn  causam  dicitur  Pacari  tampo ;  atque  ideo  opi- 
nanturTafTi^exessehominumantiquissimos." — Acosta^  1. 1.  c.  25. 

Note  XVIII.— p.  100. 

Tlie  vegetable  Hippomanes  of  Brown.  Its  native  soil  is  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  but  rarely  found  in  the  other 
islands.  The  Indians,  when  they  would  cut  this  tree,  covered 
their  faces,  and  used  the  same  precautions  which  the  Airicans 
do  when  they  extract  the  liquid  gum  from  the  Euphorbier.     An 
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arrow  dipt  in  the  sap  of  the  Mancinelle  has  been  found  possessed 
of  its  deadly  qualities,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hundred  years.— 
See  Recherches  PhU,  de  M,  dePauw,  torn.  ii.  p.  27  L 

A  similar  account  is  given  of  a  tree  in  the  island  of  Java» 
called  the  Upas,  and  of  another  in  Macassar,  mentioned  by  Gu« 
milla — Hist  Oronoque^  torn.  iii.  p»  16.  Marcel  speaks  of 
**  filches  empoisonn^es  avec  de  Vify  dont  il  crott  beaucoup  en 
Gaule^  pour  rendre  le  gibier  plus  tendre,  et  plus  d^licat,  re« 
tranchant  les  parties  que  le  fer  avoit  touch^es/'— Hut  de  la 
Monarch,  Fran,  torn.  i.  p.  60. 

Pliny  calls  the  same  tree  LinuBum,  lib.  27.  c.  11. 

We  are  also  told  of  a  composition,  prepared  by  the  natives  of 
the  Antilles  and  the  adjacent  Main,  loaded  with  such  deadly 
virtues,  that  the  animal  system  would  instantly  shrink  under  its 
effects,  if  it  but  pierced  the  skin.  Nature  has  infused  into  the 
cells  of  some  vegetables  a  venom  even  more  fatal  than  that  of 
the  most  virulent  serpent.  The  poison  which  some  of  the  con- 
tinental tribes  of  America  applied  to  their  arms  was,  according 
to  Ramusio,  taken  from  a  serpent  which,  when  irritated,  vomits 
a  noxious  liquor,  and  if  the  point  of  an  arrow  were  stained  with 
it,  the  wound  inflicted  by  that  weapon  would  be  mortal.  By 
whatever  means  these  venemous  ingredients  were  compounded 
or  procured,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  efiects  were  violent  and 
fatal.  Tavemier  says,  that  the  Charalbes,  by  concentrating  the 
poison  more  or  less>  could  cause  death  to  ensue  at  any  stated 
time. 

The  first  European  who  attempted  to  collect  gold  in  America, 
the  Count  de  Fogeda,  is  recorded  to  have  been  killed  by  a  poi- 
soned arrow.  The  use  of  such  arms  is  of  high  antiquity ;  they 
were  common  in  the  time  of  Alexander. — Justin,  lib.  12  ;  and 
Virgil  celebrates  Amycus  for  the  art.  It  was  an  art  early  trans- 
planted from  the  Old  World  to  what  we  call  the  New.  But,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  use  of  poi- 
soned arrows  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  chase,  and  introduced 
in  battle  upon  emergencies  only. — See  Condamine's  Voyage^  p. 
206,  and  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Guiana^  p.  806. 
«  There  is,  however,  one  celebrated  instance  on  record,  where 
the  Americans  used  these  arms  with  great  success ;  and  it  is 
related  in  the  Viaggi  da  Ramtisio,  t.  iii.  p.  24.  Yasco  Numez, 
with  three  hundred  men,  attacked  a  party  of  Indians,  who  im- 
mediately faced,  discharged  a  flight  of  arrowsi  and  killed  nearly 
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one  hal£  The  real  advantage  derived  from  the  use  bf  poisoned 
arrows  in  war  seems  nevertheless  so  trivial,  that  we  may  doubt 
whether  victory  was  ever  much  aided  by  the  effects  of  them ; 
for  although  Cortez  and  many  other  warriors  have  been  exposed 
to  those  doubly- armed  instruments  of  death,  we  do  not  find  that 
they  ever  attested  the  double  eiitcacy  of  them« 

The  Indians  whom  Alexander  encountered  in  the  states   of 
Porus,  and  who  shot  poisoned  arrows,  annoyed  him^  but  staid 
not  the  overwhelming  progress  of  his  conquests.     Nor  do  we 
observe  that  this  invention  has,  in  any. case,  either  stopped  invar 
sion  or  assisted  conquest.      The  Americans  seldom  did  supe- 
rior execution  by  their  means,  and  the  Charaibes,  in  spite  of  their 
assistance,  were  expelled  from  the  continent,  and  driven  to  the 
isles.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas  were  never  able,  either  with 
their  poisoned  stilettos,  or  their  envenomed  arrows,  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Dutch.     The  Sardians  and  the  Moors,  so  famous  in  history 
for  the  poison  of  their  arms,  became  slaves  to  tbe  Roman  em- 
pire.    It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Hannibal  vanquished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pergamum  by  means   of  vipers ;  that  Amilcar  defied 
the  Libyans  with  the  leaves  of  the  mandragore;  and  that  the 
town  of  Bertha  was  taken  by  an  opiate.     But  these  stratagems, 
even  if  they  really  were  effective,   were  very  different  in  their 
operations  from  poisoned  weapons.     The  Romans,  p^bably, 
Ivere  acquainted  with  specifics  against  thcv  effecte  of  such  bar- 
barous arms ;  for  although  those  antidotes,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
the  nattiralist,  were  certainly  without  any  eflicacy,  yet,  from  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  Celsus,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  one  mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  poison, 
by  sucking  the  woimd. 

The  natives  of  the  East  and  of  America,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  poisoning  their  arrows,  employed  them  chiefly  in  hunt- 
ing  wild  beasts.  But  it  was  an  arrow  of  a  very  different  con- 
struction from  that  shot  fit)m  a  bow.  It  was  merely  a  stick  of 
Mrd  wood,  poisoned  at  the  tip,  and  so  light  as  to  be  blown 
through  a  tube,  as  boys  blow  peas. 

The  Incidental  uses  to  which  these  native  arms,  the  bow  and 
arrow,  have  ever  been  applied  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  divi^ 
nation,  conveying  fire,  communicating  intelligence,  &c.,  are  cu- 
rious subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trac^ 
briefly  the  use  of  the  bow  in  Britain, 
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From  a  {Passage  in  Stow,  we  find  Ihat  Richard  11.  had  a  very 
numerous  guard  of  archers ;  for  in  the  year  1397,  as  one  day  the 
members  were  leaving  the  parliament-house,  *'  a  great  stir  was 
made,  as  was  usual ;  whereupon  the  king's  archers,*  in  mmiber 
four  thousand,  compassed  the  parliament-house,  thinking  there 
had  been  some  broil,*'  &c. — Stow,  p.  316. 

Another  memorable  circumstance  relative  to  the  bow,  was  th^ 
victory  gained  over  the  Scot^,  near  Halidowne-hill,  in  the  year 
1402,  "  where  the  Lord  Percies'  archers  did  withal  deliver  their 
deadly  arrows  so  lively,  so  courageously,  so  grievously,  that 
they  ran  through  the  men  of  arms,  bored  the  helmets,  pierced 
their  very  swords,  and  beat  their  lances  to  the  earth.* 

So  Lucan  in  his  Pharialiay  lib.  iii. : 

Haud  unum  oontenta  latus  transire,  quiesoet : 
Sed  pa&dens  perque  arma  viam,  perqae  ossa,  relicta 
Morte,fugit:  saperest  telo  post  vubiera  corsns. 

The  victory  of  Agincourt  was  ascribed  to  the  English  archers, 
but  seems  to  be  the  last  very  important  action  in  which  archery 
is  much  spoken  of.  It  afterwards  became  a  fashionable  amuse- 
ment in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  was  very  fond  of 
it,  and  Charles  I.  is  represented,  in  the  frontispiece  of  Mark- 
Ram's  Art  of  Archery,  1634,  in  the  attitude  and  dress  of  a  bow- 
tnan. 

The  exact  time  when  the  bow  became  disused  by  the  English 
in  war,  cannot  be  fixed.  P.  Daniel  says,  that  arrows  were  sho 
by  them  at  the  Isle  of  Rh($,  in  1627 ;  and  Grose  affirms  that,  in. 
1643,  the  Earl  of  Essex  issued  a  precept  '*  for  stirring  up  all 
well  affected  people  by  benevolence,  towards  raising  a  company 
of  archfers  for  the  service  of  the  king  and  the  parliament.''  The' 
Artillery  Company,  or  pinsbury  Archers,  established,  I  believe, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  have  survived  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  several  other  companies  have  since  been  formed, 
as  the  Woodmen  of  Arden,  Hainhault  Foresters,  &c. 

The  rude  construction  of  the  bow,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  use, 
was  from  the  rough  and  unformed  boughs  of  trees,  from  reeds, 
cane,  or  horn,  &c.  The  Ethiopians  drew  their  bow  with  tlie  assist- 
ance of  their  feet.  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  iii.  and  Strabo.  The  latter  informs  us.  of  a  curious  expedi- 
ent of  this  pedestrial  archery  in  hunting  elephants.  They  emr 
ployed  three  persons,  two  to  support  the  bow,  by  pressing  their 
feet  against  it,  while  a  third  was  engaged  in  drawing  the  string 
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and  directiog^  the  arrow.  Strabo,  ArabAih*  xvi.  p.  772,  and 
Pliny,  lib.  viii*  chap.  8,  Arrian  reports  that  the  Indians  shot 
their  bows  with  the  assistance  of  the  lefl  foot ;  and  Xenophon, 
speaking  of  the  Carducians»  say8»  they  had  bows  three  cubits 
long,  and  arrows  two  cubits.  The  Arabians  also  used  their 
large  bows  in  a  similar  manner — to;  Tcoh  avnCavrss-,  as  Arrian 
expresses  it.  The  ancient  bow-strings  were  formed  from  hides 
"^vBupa  fioeia  is  the  expression  used  by  Homer. — IL  iv.  L  122. 

Note  XIX.— p.  103. 

Benzo  describes  a  native  woman  whom  he  saw  in  1541 :  *'  Sed 
dum  nos  aliquot  in  Cumana  moramur  dies,  e6  venit  Indica  mu- 
lier  prsecipui  ejus  provinciae  reguli  uxor,  quasillum  patriis  iructi- 
bus  plenum  ferens :  csterum  eo  oris  corporisque  habitu  ut  tain 
deformem,  ac  prodigiosam  speciem,  neque  ante,  neque  post, 
eam  diem  vidisse  me  unquam  meminerim :  neque  tum  rei  novie 
miraculo  stupefactus  eam  intuendo  explere  oculos  possem.  Ilia 
ut  venit,  ad  Erreram  prsfectum  ingressa,  posito  ei  ante  pedes 
quod  attulerat  munere,  tacita  in  scamno  assedit,  tali  habitu  ac 
specie :  primiim  prorsus  nuda  exceptis  pudendis,  quae  velare  ejus 
provinciae  consuetudo  fert :  vetula,  virgata  toto  corpore  ac  de- 
pict^ nigro,  promissis  ad  pubem  capillis :  praeterea  auriculis 
infimis  adeo  productis  demissisque  ut  in  humeros  usque  pende- 
rent  (foedum  visu  spectaculum)  deinde  per  medium  fissis,  ac 
foraminibus  insertos  anellos  gerens,  levissimos,  h  ligno  quodam 
elaborato,  quod  eorum  lingua  Cacoma  dicitur.  Ungues  ei  pr»- 
ter  modum  longi ;  atri  dentes ;  os  patulum ;  nares  perforata 
inserto  annulo  quern  ipsi  Caricori  appellant :  ita  ut  monstri  cu^ 
jusdam  potius  qu^  humanam  speciem  habereU"— p.  5* 

JVbfeXX.— p.  113. 

From  a  manuscript  collection  of  marhie  charts,  drawn  in 
1436,  and' lately  discovered  in  Saint  Mark's  library,  and  a  ma- 
nuscript accouut  of  the  voyages  of  Marin.  Sanudo,  a  celebrated 
Venetian  navigator,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  would  appear,  that  not 
only  the  seas  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  were  known  to  the  Ve- 
netians long  before  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese,  but  that  even 
the  Antilles,  Hudson's -Bay,  and  Newfoundland,  were  disco- 
vered, and  frequented  by  their  sailors,  a  century  before  the 
voyage  of  Columbus.  Such  a  revolution  as  might  thus  be  pro- 
duced in  the  annals  of  discovery,  requires  a  better  foundation. 
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NoU  XXL— p,  113. 

Benzo,  who  was  his  contemporary  and  friend,  gives  only  this 
brief  genealogy  of  Christopher  Cofumbus  :  **•  Ortus  estAlmirans 
Columbus  Cucureo  Genuensis  civitatis  municipio ;  majores  ejus 
oriundi  Placentia  erant  Liguriaa  urbe,nobili  stirpePilistrellorum: 
ipse  prima  juventa  naviculariam  artem  exercuit." — ^p.  62« 


Note  XXir.— page  116. 

The  following  lines  confirm  the  fact  of  Bartholomew  Co- 
lumbus's early  visit  to  the  English  court.  They  were  written 
by  him  upon  the  chart  of  the  world  which  he  presented  to  Henry 
VII.: 

Janna  coi  Patri«  est  nomen,  cui  Bartholom^^ 
Cdumbus  deTerra-rubra,  opus  edidlt  istud 
Londoniis,  anno  Domini  1480)  atque  insuper  anno 
Octavo,  decimaque  die,  cum  tertin  mensis 
Februarii.— Laudes  Christo  cantentur  abunde. 

'*  Terra-rubra"  seems  to  have  been  a  surname,  or  title,  taken  by 
the  brothers  before  the  expedition,  and  has  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  nobility  of  their  extraction. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  which  Christopher  Columbus  wrote  to  the 
Spanish'  monarch  from  Seville,  after  his  return  from  his  first 
voyage,  announcing  the  discovery  of  America,  was  lately  sold  by 
Evans,  in  London,  for  thirty-four  guineas.  It  consists  of  only 
three  leaves* 

JVbteXXIII.— p.  119. 

Herrera  has  recorded  the  objections  of  the  Spanish  philoso-* 
phers  to  the  feasibility  of  Columbus's  proposals— a  curious  in-< 
stance  of  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the  age  :— 

^'  Les  uns  disoient  que  puisqu'  en  tant  d*annees  depuis  la 
creation  du  monde,  tant  de  grands  hommes,  qui  avoient  connu 
la  navigation,  avoient  ignort^  les  terres  que  Colomb  prt^tendoit 
trouver,  il  n'^toit  pas  vraisemblable  qu'il  filtplus  ^claire  qu'  eux, 
D'autres,  tirant  leurs  raisons  de  la  cosmographie,  assuroient  que 
le  monde  (^toit  d  une  si  grande  etendue  que  trois  ans  ne  suffisoient 
pas  pour  aller  &  Textr^mitt?  de  TOrient,  oil  Colomb  flattoit  de 
pouvoir  arriver.  lis  all^guoient  Sen&que,  qui  avoit  mis  en 
question  si  le  monde  n'^toit  pas  infini;  et  qui  avoit  dout^,  du 
moins,.  qu  on  pdt  aller  au-del&  de  certaines  homes.  lis  ajou- 
toient  que  la  terre  occupoit  la  moibdre  paitie  du  globe,  et  que 
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tout  le  reste  itoii  en  mer ;  que  pour  aller  Sk  ToccideDt,  suivant 
le  dessein  de  Coloinb,'il  falioit  toujours  descendre,  h  cause  de  la 
rondeur  de  la  sphere  ;  que  par  consequent  il  seroit  impossible 
de  retourner,  et  qu'on  se  trouveroit  dans  le  cas  de  remonte^ 
eomme  une  esp^ce  de  montagne,  ce  qui  choquoit  absc^ument  la 
raison,  quelque  fond  qu*on  p(it  &ire  sur  les  Yent8»  et  sur  Pha^ 
bilete  du  pilpte* 

Thus  argued  the  sages  of  Spain  in  the  year  1489. 

« 

Note  XXIV.— p.  121. 
The  grant  and  letters -patent  are  extant,  the  former  stipulat- 

"  1°.  Que  leurs  Majestt^s  Catholiques  comme  Seigneurs  des 
Mers  Occideniales,  cn^ent,  d^s  Si  present,  et  pour  toujours, 
Christophe  Colomb  leur  amiral  dans  toutes  les  lle»»  et  terres 
fermes  qu'il'diJcouvrira,  et  qu*il  prendradans  lesmers,  pour  jouir 
de  cette  dignity  pendant  sa  vie,  et  la  faire  passer,  apr^s  sa 
mort,  h  ses  ht^ritiers  et  successeurs,  de  Tun  k  Tautre  perpetuelle^ 
ment,  avec  toutes  les  pr(^-<$minences,  et  pr<^rogatives,  dont  Al- 
ibnse  Enriquez,  Amirante  de  Castille,  jouissoit  dans  la  sienne. 

2'*.  Que  leurs  Majesttss  crt^ent  C.  Colomb  leur  Viceroi  et  Gou< 
verneur-gt^nt^ral  dans  tous  les  m6mes  lieux,  et  que,  pour  les  gou- 
vememens  particuliers,  il  fera  choix  de  trois  sujets,  entre  lesquels 
leurs  Majest^s  se  r^servent  le  droit  de  nonuner. 
'  3^  Que  sur  toutes  l^s  marchandises  de  quelque  nature  qu'elles 
soient,  perles,  pierres  prt^cieuses,  or,  argent,  (^piceri^s,  et  autre^', 
qui  seront  apporttles  des  liniites  de  la  nouvelle  amiraut^,  Tamiral 
aura  un  dixi^me,  apr^s  le  remboursement  des  fraix;  et  que  les 
neuf  autres  parties  seront  pour  leurs  Ms^estt^s. 

4''.  Que  tous  les  proems,  et  difi^rends,  qui  pourroient  nattroc 
au  siijet  des  marchandises,  et  du  commerce,  dans  l'<k.endue  ^e 
la  jurisdiction  de  Tamiral,  seront  soumis  &  sa  d<^cision,  ou  k  celle 
de  ses  lieutenans  en  son  nom,  comme  il  se  pratiquoit  li  Tegard 
de  Tamiraut^  de  Castille. 

5".  Que  dans  tous  les  navires  qui  seront  armc^s  pour  le  voyage, 
et  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  en  armera  d'autres  pour  le  m^me  objet, 
Pamiral  pourra  contribuer  d'un  huiti^me  li  tous  les  fraix  de  Tar- 
mement,  et  recevra  aussi  la  huitit^me  partie  du .  profit. "■'—Her- 
RERA,  liv.  i.  c.  9. 

The  grant  was  executed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492,  and  these 
letters-patent  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
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Fernand  et  Isabelle,  par  la  grace  cl^  Dteu,  Roi  et  Reine  de 
Castiile,  de  Lc^on,  d'Arragon,  de  Sicile,  de  Grenade^  de  Tolede, 
de  Valence,  de  Galice,  de  Majorque>  de  Cordoue,  de  Corfe,  de 
Murcie,  de  Jaen,  des  Algarves,  de  Gibraltar,  et  des  ties  Canaries, 
Comte  et  Comtesse  de  Barcelone,  Seigneurs  deBiscaye,  d'Oris^ 
tan,  de  Gociado,  &c.  Puisque  vous,  C.  Colomb,  alliez,  par 
notre  commandement,  et  avec  nos  vaisseaux,  et  nos  gens,  k  la* 
conqu^te  des  ties  de  I'ocf^an,  que  vous  avez  d<^couvertes,  et  comme 
nous,  esptirons  qu'avec  Taide  de  Dieu,  vous  en  d€couvrirez. 
d'autres,  il  est  juste  que  nous  vous  recompensions  des  services 
que  vous  rendrez  &  notre  tStat,"  &c. — Vie  de  Colomb,  liv.  i.  cap/ 
43. 

It  continues  to  etiumerate  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  titles 
which  should  be  conferred,  and  remains  a  monument  of  princely^ 
promise,  broken  faith,  and  base  ingratitude. 

Note  XXV.— p.  128. 

By  a  treaty  between  the  crown  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  this- 
line  of  demarcation  was  afterwards  removed  three  hundred  and 
seventy  leagues  further  to  the  west :  **  Et  les  Portugais,"  says 
Oviedo,  "  en  concluent  que  tout  le  Levant  leur  demeure  ;  en 
qUoi  ils  se  tfompent ;  'parceque  les  Mol'ttques,  et'toutes  les  ties 
oil  Ton  prend  la  caoelle,  et  f  Epicene,  et  le  reste  du  roonde,  retour-» 
nant  par  I'orient  jusqu'ii  la  premiere  ligne  du  diametre,  sont 
comprises  dans  la  preuiiete  donation  (kite  ft  la  coui^onhe  de  Cas- 
tiUe."— c.  8. 

Note  XXVI.— p.  134. 

The  dates  of  Columbus's  four  voyages  were  as  follows  :— 

Mcule  land  at 

,    lOthOct.  1492,  San  Salvador. 
.     3d  Nov.  1493,  Dominique. 
.    31stJuly,  1498,  Trinidad. 
.     13th  June,  1 502,  Martinique.. 

NoU  XXVIL— p.  136. 

'  Herrera  has  preserved  the  following  characteristic  traits  of 
(his  intrepid  mariner.  "  Christophe  Colomb  entendoit  parfaite- 
ment  Fastronomie,  et  Tart  de  la  navigation.  II  savait  le  Latin, 
et  faisoit  des  vers.  II  etoit  si  bon  Chretien  qu'il  commen^oit 
tous  ses  discours,  et  toutes  ses  actions,  par  Tinvocation  de  la 
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from 

1. 

3d  August,  1492.   , 

,    Palos 

2. 

25th  Sept.  1493     . 

.    Cadiz 

3. 

30th  May,  1498    . 

.    Cadiz 

4. 

9th    May,  1502    . 

.    Cadiz 
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Sainte  Trinity.    A  la  ^t6te  de  toutes  ses  lettres  il  mettoit  c^s 
mots  Latins,  *  Jesus,  Crux,  Maria,  sint  nobis  in  via.'     Son 
sermeut  etoit  quelquefois  '  Juro  a  Fernando  ;'  et  lorsqu'il  vou- 
loit  assurer  quelque  chose  dans  les  lettres,  m&me  qu'il  (scrivoit 
au  Roi,  il  disoit,  *  Hago  juramento  que  es  verdad  esto.'     Une 
autre   de  ses  expressions  famili^res,  soit .  dans  la  gayet^,  soit 
en  colore,  et  lorsqu'il  reprimandoit  quelqu'un,  c^^toit,  ^  Dobos  h 
dias,  no  os  parue  esto,  y  esto.'   H  observoit  r^guli^rement  les 
je{ines  de  TEglise.     II  approchoit  souvent  des  sacremens.     II 
recitoit,  chaque  jour,  les  Heures  Canonielles.     II  ^toit  grand 
^nnemi  des  juremens,  et  des  blasphemes.    II  (^toit  fort  d<^vot  Ik 
la  Vierge,  et  k  Saint  Francois.    Lorsqu'on  lui  portoit  de  For, 
ou  quelque  chose  de  prix,  dans  son  cabinet,  il  s'agenouilloit  sur 
son  oratoire,  pour  rendre  graces  II  Dieu  de  ce  qu'il  lui  avoit  fait 
d^couvrir  tant  de  biens.    Avec  un  grand  z^le  pour  le  service  de 
Dieu,  et  la  propagation  de  Tevangile,  il  d<^siroit  particulierement 
que  Dieu  le  rendtt  digne  d'aider  k  Tacquisition  du  Saint  St^pul- 
cre :  et  souvent  il  supplioit  la  reine  de  s'engager  par  vceu  h  faire 
usage  des  richesses,   qu'il   se  promettoit  de   faire  entrer  en 
Espagne,  pour  acqui^rir  la  possession  de  la  Terre-Sainte." — Liv. 
6.  c.  15. 

Columbus  died  in  the  firm  belief  that  America  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Asia,  and  thence  arose  the  common  title  of 
India. 

An  ori^nal  portrait  of  him  has  lately  been  presented  to  the 
United  States  to  adorn  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  was  pro* 
cured  from  the  prior  of  the  Cartuja,  when  that  institution  suf- 
fered ;  and  it  is  identified  as  the  production  of  the  same  master 
who  painted  the  full-length  picture  which  is  still  in  Seville. 

Noti  XXVni.— p.  187, 

Oviedo  says  that  the  young'  women  who  accompanied  the 
Vicereine  were  immediately  married  to  the  principal  characters 
in  the  colony ;  for  that  most  of  the  Castilians  had  shunned  the 
Creole  natives  *'  k  cause  de  leur  incapacity,  et  de  leur  laideur.** 
He  is  contradicted  by  the  historian  of  St.  Domingo,  who  indig- 
nantly asserts  that  the  order  of  Ovando,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling marriages  with  the  islanders,  was  generally  and  joyfully 
obeyed. 
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NoU  XXIX.— p.  1S8. 

Anno  1545,  quum  in  continent!  essem,  auditum  est  Cimaronos 
(sic  abHispanisa]ien]genffiillicvocantur)universos  sumtisarmis 
excitos  rebell&sse.  Itaque  Lodovicus  Colombus,  almirans,  et 
prsBsides,  adsessorque  Dominica?,  legatos  ultro  ad  eos  miserunt, 
oratum,  ac  supplicatum,  ut  pacific^  vivere  vellent.— Benzo,  lib. 
2.  c.  !• 

NoU  XXX.— p.  139. 

Niquesa  primus  infeliciter  earn  tentavit,  de  quo  lib.  I.  Phi^ 
lippus  Gutderez  Madriciencis,  quum  eam  provinciam  cum  quad- 
ring^ntis  amplkis  militibus  inisset,  anno  1536 ;  omnes,  partim 
fame»  partim  venenatis  herbarum  succis,  consumtos  amisit.  In 
quibus  fegriy  et  semiviri  duo  ^  sociis,  fame  in  rabiem  versis, 
mactati  et  comesti  sunt.  Anno  1546,  C.  Pega  a  Lod.  Colombo, 
almirante,  ad  deducendas  colonias  e6dem  missus,  nihilo  mitio- 
rem  exii^um  habuit*  Itaque  Hispani  eam  provinciam  ut  infaus* 
tam  et  indomitam  reliquere. — Gomaiu  Hist,  Gen,  L  2.  c.  56. 

It  was  an  empty  title,  therefore,  which  the  Emperor  conferred 
on  the  grandson  of  Columbus — the  dukedom  of  a  country  which, 
ten  years  previous,  had  thus  been  abandoned  as  wild  and  worth- 
less I 

NoU  XXXL-p.  143. 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica  suggests  a 
method,  practised  in  Switzerland,  of  filtering  water  by  ascen- 
sion ;  as  much  superior  to  common  filtering  stones,  or  other 
methods  by  descent,  in  which  particles  of  the  stone,  or  the  finer 
sand,  find  a  passage  with  the  fluid*  Two  wells  are  made,  firom 
five  to  ten  feet,  or  any  depth,  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  having  a  communication  below.  The  separation 
elsewhere  must  be  of  clay,  well  beaten ;  or  of  other  substances 
impervious  to  water.  The  two  wells  are  then  filled  with  sand 
and  gravel.  The  top  of  that  into  which  the  water  to  be  fil- 
tered is  to  run,  must  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  into  which 
the  water  is  to  ascend ;  and  this  must  not  have  sand  quite  up 
to  its  brim,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  filtered  water ;  or  it 
may,  by  a  spout,  run  into  a  vessel  placed  for  that  purpose. 
The  greater  the  difference  is  between  the  height  of  the  two 
wells,  the  faster  the  water  will  filter ;  but  the  less  it  is,  the 
better ;  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  supplied  by 
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it.  This  may  be  pra,etise(J  in  a  cnsk,  tub,  jar,  or  other  vessel. 
The  water  may  be  conveyed  to  the  bottom  by  a  pipe,  the  lower 
end  having  a  sponge  in  it,, or  the  pipe  may  be  filled  with  coarse 
sand.  It  is  evident  that  all  such  particles  as  by  their  ^avity 
are  carried  down  in  filtration  by  descent,  will  not  rise  with  the 
water  in  filtration  by  ascension. 

The  greater  part  of  Jamaica.is  but  indifferently  supplied  with 
spring  or  river  water.  Manchester,  a  parish  containing'  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  has  scarcely  a  spring*  in  it ; 
jind  few  of  the  rivers,  in  the  island  rise,  or  rihow  theraselveb,  far 
firom  the  sea.  The  word  Chabaiian  might,  however,  have  been 
applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  shores  they  pointtd  to  opposite  to 
Oub^  where  streams  of  water  are  more  plentifiil  throughout 
the  parishes  of  Saint  Mary,  Saint  Ann,  and  Trelawney. 

With  regard  to  the  nominal  allusion  of  barbarous  nations  in 
Iheir  origin  of  speech,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  .American 
bribes  gave  names  to  their  children  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  idea,  which  prevailed  in  Europe.  Thus  it  was  common  to 
find  in  the  New  World,  the  names  interpreted,  *'  Glistening 
Light;"  « Sun-bright;"  "Fine  Gold;"  &c.  Some  of  our 
JSnglish  names,  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Saxon  idioms,  are  of 
the  same  import :  as  Albert,  all  bright ;  Egbert,  ever  bright ; 
Ethelbert,  nobly  bright;  Gilbert,  gold  bright;  Lucius,  «Am tug';  &c. 

The  Indian  languages  were  fiill  of  poetic  imagery : — ^A  Mexi- 
can king  thus  reproached  his  treacherous  counsellors :  "  You 
were  the  feathers  of  my  wings,  and  the  eyelids  of  my  eyes.* 
The  word  used  to  express  a  king,  or  chief,  in  Canada,  was  Ajo- 
hanna;  in  New  France,  Sagamos;  in  Virginia,  PFiroan;  in 
Florida,  Paraousti ;  in  Peru,  Inguas ;  and  in  Jamaica,  Cacique. 
Which  latter  word,  though  peculiar  to  the  larger  Antilles,  was 
afterwards  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
countries  they  discovered,  except  in  the  cases  of  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

The  English  title  of  King  has,  generally,  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  native  word  Gyningy  signifying  wise :  but 
the  Hebrew  word  Rosch  is  doubtless  the  root  of  all  the  present 
titles  denoting  sovereign  power ;  the  Punic  Reach  ;  the  Scythian 
Reix ;  the  Latin  Rex ;  the  Spanish  Rey ;  and  the  French  Roi. 
The  German  nations  styled  their  ancient  monarch  according  to 
iheir  different  dialects,  Konigy  Kuning,  Kofnng^  King. 
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*         Noie  XXXII.— p.  145. 

■  The  Spaniards  have  a  popular  tradition  that  they  received 
the  Gospel  from  the  Apostle  Saint  James,  in  the  fifteen  years 
whjch  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  his  own  martyr- 
dom;  and  by  a  series  of  forgeries  and  monastic  sophisms,  they 
havp  endeavoured  to  support  it  in  ihfi  writings  of  Julian  Peter, 
Flavins  Dexter,  and  others.  In  the  ancient  liturgy,.  Saint 
James  was  celebrated  as  the  apostle  of  Spain  ;  and  his  preten- 
sions were  quietly  admitted  into  tJie  offices  of  most  of  the  Latin 
churches,  so  that  when,  with  the  other  arts,  the  art  of  criticism 
'^Bs  restored,  he  could  already  boast  a  peaceable  possession  of 
nine  hundred  years.  The  pretensions  of  the  Saint  were  now, 
however,  canvassed,  and  after  forty  years  expended  in  negotia- 
tion, admitted  by  the  See  of  Rome  in  1635 :  yet  so  qualified  as 
to  guard  the  pre-eminence  of  Saint  Peter.  But  still  the  Spa- 
niards triumphed,  A  military  order  had  already  been  founded 
%  Ferdinand  II.  in  the  year  1170,  with  the  title  of  San  Jago 
del  Spada ;  and  his  saintship's  aid  was  invoked  as  that  of  a 
^ood  and  valiant  knight:— a  strange  title,  indeed,  for  the  worthy 
apostle,  who^  probably,  had  never  been  on  horseback  in  his  life. 
The  day  of  his  festival,  the  25th  of  July,  was  auspicious  to  the 
arms  of  Spain,  according  to  the  admirable  observation  of  Gro- 
tius  ;  *<  diem  quem  Hispani  felicem  sibi  credunt ;  et,  credendo, 
saepe  faciunt.'*  Charles  V.  chose  for  the  invasion  of  Provence, 
that  sanctified  day,  which,  in  the  precediiig  year,  had  been 
crowned  by  the  conquest  of  Tunis:  but  on  this  occasion.  Saint 
James  and  the  Emperor  were  obliged  to  retire  in  disgrace. 
The  Saint  was  more  successful  in  the  New  World ;  and  his  day 
was  religiously  kept  by  Columbus  during  his  second  visit  to 
Jamaica ;  which  might  have  suggested  the  application  of  his 
name  in  the  island. 

Note  XXXin.— p.  148. 

Herrera,  liv.  6.  c.  2,  preserves  the  substance  of  a  letter 
written  from  Jamaica  several  months  after  this  period,  but 
scarcely  mentioned  by  other  authors.  Amongst  the.  records  of 
the  Council  Chamber  in  Jamaica  is  a  manuscript  and  literal 
translation  of  it ;  and  as  it  is  accompanied  by  diaries  and  re-* 
ports  of  the  first  English  settlers,  the  Spanish  copy  was,  pro-* 
baUy,  found,  amongst  the  papers  of  Don  Sasi,  where  it  had  been 
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preserved  as  an  authentic  document.  Whether  the  letter  ever 
reached  the  king,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  is  uncertain  :  it 
seems  to  have  been  written  rather  in  the  agony  of  a  bursting 
heart,  seeking  relief  from  the  oppression  of  its  afflictions,  than 
in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  Would  ever  offer  of  transmittiiig^ 
it  to  Europe* 

**  Sarda  Gloria*  Jamaica,  1504. 
**  Diego  Mendez,  and  the  papers  I  sent  by  him,  will  show 
your  highness  what  rich  mines  of  gold  I  have  discovered  in  Ve- 
ragua,  and  how  I  intended  to  have  left  my  brother  at  tlie  river 
Belin,  if  the  judgments  of  heaven,  and  the  greatest  misfortunes, 
had  not  prevented  it*  However,  it  is  sufficient  that  your  high- 
ness and  your  successors  will  have  the  glory  and  advantage  of 
all  \  and  that  the  full  discovery  and  settlement  are  reserved  for 
happier  persons  than  the  unfortunate  Columbus.  If  God  be  so 
merciful  to  me  as  to  conduct  Mendez  to  Spain,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  will  convince  your  highness,  and  my  g^eat  mistress,  that  this 
will  not  only  be  a  Castile  and  Leon,  but  a  discovery  of  a  world 
of  subjects,  lands,  and  wealth,  greater  than  man's  unbounded 
fancy  could  ever  comprehend,  or  avarice  itself  covet ;  but  neither 
he,  this  paper,  nor  the  tongue  of  mortal  man,  can  express  the 
anguish  and  afflictions  of  my  body  and  mind,  nor  the  misery 
and  dangers  of  my  son,  brother,  and  friends.  Already  have  we 
been  confined  ten  months  in  this  place;  lodged  on  the  open 
decks  of  our  ships,  that  are  run  ashore,  and  lashed  together  ; 
those  of  my  men  that  were  in  health,  have  mutinied  imder  the 
Porros  of  Seville ;  my  friends  tliat  were  faithfiU,  are  mostly 
sick  and  dying ;  we  have  consumed  the  Indians'  provisions,  so 
that  they  abandon  us;  all,  therefore,  are  like  to  perish  by 
hunger :  and  these  miseries  are  accompanied  with  so  many  ag- 
gravating circumstances  that  render  me  the  most  wretched  ob- 
ject of  misfortune  this  world  shall  ever  see-:  as  if  the  displeasure 
of  heaven  seconded  the  envy  of  Spain,  and  would  punish,  as 
criminal,  those  undertakings  and  discoveries,  which  former  ages 
would  have  acknowledged  as  great  and  meritorious  actions. 
Good  heaven!  and  you,  holy  saints,  that  dwell  in  it,  let  the 
King,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  my  illustrious  mistress.  Donna 
Isabella,  know  that  my  zeal  for  their  service  and  interest  has 
brought  me  thas  low ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  live  and  have 
afflictions  equal  to  mine.  I  see,  and  with  horror,  myovm,  and, 
for  my  sake,  my  unfortunate  people's  destruction.    Alas>  pity 
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and  j«8tic6  have  iretii^  lo  their  habitati^«  nboYe,  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  hare  undeft^en  ^  and  perfoiSGied  too  muqh.    As  my 
misery,  makes  my.  life  a  burthen  .ta  .myself  so  X  fear  the  empty 
titles  of  viceroy ,  and  admiral    render  me  obnQxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Spanish  nation^, .  It^  is  .visible  that  all  methods  ar^ 
adopted  to  cut:  the. thread  tbi^  is  breaking  $  for  I  am,  in  my 
old  i|gie»  oppressed. with  itisjipportable  pains  of  the  gout»  and 
am  nbw  fapiring^with  thai  and  other  infirmities,  among  savages, 
idiemi]}  liafB<ineithei:  medicine  ;itf>r  proviaions  .fef.the  body, 
priesi  ttor  aasranseatrfiirithe  soul*.  JAy  men.in  a  stale  of  revolt; 
my  brother,  *  my  json,  and  /those  that  are  futbiul>  starving :  the 
Indians  h^ve  abandonjed  us  ;  w^  the  gjoveoBor  of  San  Domingo 
has  sent,  aather  to  see  if  I.am  dead,;tbai^  to  suocour..us  or  carry 
mtf  alivefrom ^ence;  ;for  his  boati neither  deliver^  a  letter,  nor 
iipdce  with,  notf  would  receive  any  letter  from  ns ;  so  I  conclude 
your/hjghness's  offioers..  uitend  iM^  hete.  my  voyages  and  life 
^ould  terminate.    Oh!  blessed  mother  of  God,  that  compas- 
sionates the  miserable  and  oppressed,  why  did  not  cruel  Bova- 
dilla  kill  me  when  he  robbed  me  and  my  brother  of  our  dearly 
purchased  gold,  and  sent  us  to  Spain  in  chains  without  trial* 
crime,  or  shadow  of  misconduct  ?    These  chains  are  all  the 
treasures  I  have ;  and  they  shall  be  buried  with  me  if  I  chance 
io.have  a  coffin  or  grave;  for  I  would  have  the  remembrance  of 
so  unjust  an  action  perish  with  me,  and,  for  the  glory  of  the 
Spanish  name,  be  eternally  forgotten.   Let  it  not  bring  a  further 
infiimy  upon  the  Castilian  name ;  nor  let  ages  to  come  know 
ihere  were  wretches  so  vile  as  this  ;  that  think  to  recommend 
themselves  to  your  Majesty  by  destroying  .the  unfortunate  and 
miserable  Columbus ;  not  for  his  crimes,  but  for  his  services  in 
discovery,  and  giving  to  Spain  «a  New  World.    As  it  was  heaven 


fied  saints  of  God,  that  know  my  innocency  uid  see  my  suffer- 
ings,  have  mercy !  for  though  their  present  age  is  envious  and 
obdurate,  surely  those  that  are  to  come  will  pity  me,  when  they 
are  told  that  Columbus,'  with  his  own  fottui^e,  rah  the  hazard  of 
his  own  and  his  brother's  lives;  and,  with  little  or  no  expense 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  inteA  ye&r^,  and  four  voyages;  rendered 
greater  serviced  flian  eve^  mortal  did  to  prinde  or  fi3ngddtn;^*yet 
was  leii  tcr  peri»h;  SmSbxki  b%ii^  ch'Hrg^'d^lli  M  le^  crimie, 
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in  poTerty  and  misery  $  allbut  his  chains  bting  taken  ^nom  him: 
8o  thai  he  who  gave  Spain  anoither  world,  had  neither  safiety  in 
it,  nor  yet  an  hut  for  himsdf  or  his  wretched  family.-     But 
should  heaven  still  persecute  me,  and  seem  displeased  ^vith 
what  I  have  done,  as  if  the  discovery  of  this  New  World  m^ 
be  falal  .to  the  Old,  and,  as  a  punishment,  bring  my  life  to  a 
period  in  this  miserable  place,  yet  do  you,  good  angels*  jov 
that  succour  the  oppressed  and  innocent,  bring  thb.  paper  to  my 
great  mistress.    She  knows  what  I  have  done,  and  wUl  bdievc 
what  I  have  suffered  for  her  glory  and  service ;  and  will  be  so 
Just  and  pious  as  not  to  let  the  eldldren  of  him  that  has  bipugbt 
to  Spain  such  immense  riches,  and  added  to  it  vast  and  unknown 
kingdoms  and  empires,  want  iHread,  or  subsist  only  on  alms.  She, 
if  she  lives,  will  consider  that  cruelty  and  ingratitude  wiU  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  heaven ;  so  that  the  wealth  I  have  discov^ed 
shall  be  the  means  of  stirring  up  all  mankind  to  revenge,  and 
rapine ;  and  the  Spanish  nation  sufibr  hereafter  for  what  envions, 
malicious,  and  ungrateful  people  do  now  * 

How  true  a  prophecy  this  was,  Spain,  to  h^  bitter  oost  and 
eternal  slwme,  has  long  since  discovered ! 

NoU  XXXIV.— p.  lb%. 

The  most  enlightened  amongst  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  would,  in  those  days,  have  been  equally  alarmed  at  the 
fulfilment  of  such  an  ominous  prediction.  The  eclipse  which 
happened  in  the  night  preceding  the  defeat  of  King^  Perseus, 
caused  the  ringing  of  arms  and  helmets  to  echo  through  the 
ranks  of  the  terrified  Roman  army ;  and  the  Athenians,  says 
Plutarch,  burnt  alive' such  as  dar^  predict  so  inauspicious  an 
event,  or  say  that  it  was  caused  by  the  earth's  shadow ;  calUng 
such  soothsayers  lA^ertaf^o'kstrxjsC^ ;  that  is  to  say,  men  too  in- 
quisitive in  the  affiurs  of  the  gods. — See  Plutarghus  in  JEmiUo^ 
Tacitus  in  Drudo^  &c. 

Note  XXXV.— p.  155. 

Herrer^  records  this  Qath ;  ''  lis  le  suppli^rent  d'user  envers 
eux  de  mis^ricorde,  reeonnoissant  bien  que  Dieu  les  avoit  ch&ti^, 
et  promettant  d^  servir  fid^lenent :  ce  qu'ils  jur^rent  sur  iin 
crucifix  et  un  missel ;  et  qu^  s'ils  violoient  leur  sennent,  pas  iin 
c(m&S89Ur,  oumtre  Chretien,  ne les  pilt  entendr^en 
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que  la  fiaSkkoat  kur  fdt  inutile ;  qv'ils  renonfoient  aux  sacre- 
mens  de  TEg&e ;  qi/au  terns  de  leur  mori  ils  ne  paiticiperoient 
point  aiUL  balles,  et  indhd^nces,  accord<^es  par  N.  S.  P.  la  Pape ; 
6t  qtt^an  tnitiorait  leurs  corps  comme  peux  des  r^n^gats,  ne  Iqs 
cvftenrant  poiiit  an  terra  aainte,  mais  les  e^posant  en  pleins 
champs,  comme  les  h^r^tiques.  Ds  renonc^rent  aussi  ^  toute 
absolution  de  papes,  de  cardinaux,  cf archev^ues,  et  d'iraitfes 
prAlnB.''«^LiT.  1^  c.  11. 

NaU  XXXVI.— p.  1«S. 

**  Tres  navios  con  docientos  y  setenta  Espanoles,"  says  Solis, 
pa^e  147.  Edwards,  however,  mentions  a  greater  force;  and 
also  says  that  it  went  from  Jamaica  in  the  year  1523.  This  is 
an  error;  for  Garay's  second  expedition  took  place  before  Cortez 
had  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  which  event  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1519  ;  and  the  dates  I  have  giveii  are  con- 
&rmed  both  by  Herrera  and  Solis, 

NoU  XXXVII.— p.  167. 

The  name  was  femiliar  to  the  negroes  who  accompanied  the 
Spanidi  fiigitives,  and  probably  suggested  it ;  for  near  the  port 
of  Akra,  on  the  weatem  coast  of  Africa,  is  a  mountain  so  called, 
and  £roin  a  similar  cause. — Hut.  06n»  de$  Voyages^  tom.  iv. 
p.  492. 

Acoata  affirms  that  there  were  no  **  animaux  de  nerviot?^  vet 
Jamaica,  when  discovered ;  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
there  were  none  whatever.  But  there  were  monkeys;  and  the 
goschis,  a  apecies  of  mute  dog ;  and  the  agouti,  or  Indian 
rabbit.    The  last  idone  survives. 

llie  Pedro  district  i^  Saint  Ann  s  parish  was  named  from 
Pedro  ^Eaquibel,  the  last  resident  governor  at  Seville  dTOro, 
and  proprietor  of  that  fine  vale. 

Note  XXXVIII.— p.  171. 

Aoosta,  who  returned,  from  the  West  Indies  to  Spain  in  the 
year  1587,  names  part  of  the  freight  on  board  the  Heet  with 
which  he  sailed.  It  shows  how  little  the  neglected  colony  of 
Jamaica  weighed  in  the  great  scale  of  Spanish  possession. 
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Strobes     '   .»  200  lb8#    emei^aMa.       i 

aiid7Ba€kBiuitmigiie<L 
'   <       289,750  lbs*    cocbinfiaL      ' 
i  897  chests.   .  :♦.  ^  s       *  isugar.. , 

«^^/x      .     ,  f  quicksaira:!  the' ■■itial 

8,000  quintals         .  .         .     ^produce  of  GuancavUca. 

85,444        •         •       :^    .     «■  bides. 

64  arobe^  •    ,      1,600  lbs.  cotton,  from  the  islands. 

'  The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  the  plate  fleets 
carried  to  Europe,  diminished  annually;  and,  with  all  her  riches^ 
Spain  never  shone  as  a  nation  after  she  had!  discovered  America. 
Upon  the  death  of  Philip  11.,  her  weakness  increased  until 
1681,  in  which  year,  says  Madame  d'Aunoi^  in  her  M^moires^ 
the  revenue  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  the  king  could  not  afibrd 
even  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  domestics,  and  his  household  ac' 
tually  deserted  the  palace.  There  was  no  other  resource  to 
replenish  the  empty  coffers  than  to  make  an  auio^da-fi  ;  and 
one  was  accordingly  made  in  the  year  1682,  which  the  Jews  of 
Spain  recollect  unto  this  day.  Yet  Usterez,  a  Spanish  histo-^ 
rian,  asserts  that,  between  the  years  1498  and  1724,  Spain 
received  five  thousand  uiillions  of  crowns ;  that  is,  at  an  aver* 
age  rate  of  five  millions  sterling  per  annum,  firom  her  American 
mines. 

JVbfc  XXXIX,— p.  176* 
The  annual  course  of  the  plate  fleets  is  thus  minutely  de** 
tailed  by  Acosta :-— The  outward-bound  galleons*  upon  qitftting 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  first  touched. at  the  Canaries.;  then  stvetching 
to  the  southiyard  till  ihey  had.  got  withhi  the  tropic,  to  dwut 
the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude,,  they  profited,  by  the  trader* 
wind ;  which,  it  seems,  was  more  regular  jthen  than  it  is  now ; 
for  from  that  moment  they  had  np^  occasion  to  hand  a  sail  until 
they  arrived  amongst  the  island  ;  ibr  which  reason  they  named 
that  region  "  Le  Golfe  des  Damei^/*  This  course  brought 
them  to  Dominique,  Ghiadeloiipe,  and  those  other  islands  wMch 
serve  as  fauxbourgs  to  the  Indies.  There  the  fieet  divided  ;— 
that  bound  to  New  Spain  touched  at  Hispahfola,  and' taking  its 
departure  firom  Cape  Antonio,  steered  ditectly  under  the  trades 
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to  Saint  John  B'Uhmi  wfailb  the  squadron  botmd  to  Terra 
Firma  went  to  die  southward;  and,  making  the  high  lands  of 
Tayrone,  touched  at  Carthagena»  and  passed  on  to  Nomhre  de 
Dios.  From  thence  the  traders  went  overland  to  Panama ; 
and,  by  the  South  Sea,  to  Peru. 

Hie  homeward-bound  fleets,  heavily  laden  with  the  glittering 
treasures  of  the  Indies,  had  their  appointed  rendezvous  at  the 
Haivtfina ;  after  which,  having  gained  their  latitude  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  degrees,  they  almost  invariably  met  with  a  free 
wind  which  tarried  them  to  the  Azores,  and  from  thence  to 
Spain.  TfaiS' v6yBg^  fromi  the  Havanna  is  said .  to  have  com*- 
monly  occupied  •  ninety-  days.*— See  AccgsTA,  lib.  iii.  e.  4 ;  aAd 
Oa«,  p.  20^ 

The  impYDvident  and  parranonious  p<^i^  of  the  Spaniards 
induced  them  to  trust  these  valuable  fleets  to  the  almost  certain 
fate  of  capture ;  many  and  rich  were  the  prizes  taken  by  the 
French  privateers,  as  early  as  the  year  1543.  {Benzo^  p.  146.) 
Liatterly,  says  Gage,  they  were  better  armed ;  yet  it  seems  that 
not  much  precaution  was  used  in  the  fleet  which  carried  this 
traveller  to  Europe  in  1637 :  for  finding  themselves  surrounded 
by  strange  shipping,  *'  all  that  night  watch  was  kej>t,  the  guns 
prepared,  and  red  doUut  hung  rovind  the  Mkipa^  to  make  a  show 
of  force.  Next  morning,  being  now,  in  all,  two  and  fifty  sail, 
two  ships  were  found  amongst  us ;  whether  English  or  Hol- 
landers, wee  could  not  well  discover ;  but  the  English  prisoners 
with  mee  told  mee  they  thought  one  wa9  a  ship  of  England, 
called  the  Neptune,  which,  having  got  the  wind  of  us,  singled 
out  a  ship  of  ours,  laden  with  sugrar,  and  other  rich  commodi- 
ties to  the  worth  of  at  least  fourscore  thousand  crowns,  and  sud- 
denly giving  her  a  whole  broadside,  receiving  a  reply  onely  of 
two  guns,  made  her  yeeld  without  any  help  from  so  proud  and 
mi|^ity  a  fleet.  The  whole  business  lasted  not  above  half  an  hour ; 
but  presently  she  was  carried  away  from  nnder  our  noses." 

At  this  period  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the  islands 
of  Bermuda  and  Sta.  Catalina,  and  the  sails  of  th«r  numerous 
cruisers  whitened  the  seas  around.  The  latter  island,  now 
called  Providence,  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  a  ferocious  tra- 
gedy.  In  the  year  1680,  the  Spaniards,  irritated  by  the  re- 
peated depredations  of  the  English  privateers,  landed  there, 
totally  destroyed  the  settlement,  and  actually  roasted  Clarke, 
the  governor,  on  a  spit* 
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Th«  brutality  of  the  oommandera  of  tiie  St>ai^il  gtiardfr- 
costas  in  the  days  of  Walpole,  will  be  long  ren&eoibered  in  the 
circnmstance  of  Jenkins's  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  case  was  this :  a  Spanish  commandery-  aeardiing 
Jenkins's  ship  for  contraband  goods,  and  ^kidiDg  none,  put  the 
captain  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  cut  off  one  of  his  ears, 
teUing  him  to  carry  it  to  the  King  of  England,  his  nuMler. 
Jenkins  preserved  the  earin  a  botde,-  -and  actoaHy  piodiieed  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Being  asked  by  one  of  the  mem* 
bers,  what  'he  thought^  or  expected,  while  under  the  operatioB 
of  the  torture,  '^  I  recommended,'*  he  replied,  *'  my  soul,  lo  my 
God,  and  my  cause  to  pay  country."  The  court:  members^  who 
were  adverse  to  a  war  with  Spain,  hung  their  heads,  and  naade 
no  further  opporatiofi. — See  Tdnnvci^s  ParUmmeniarif  Dc 
baUj  vol.  ix.  p.-  414. 

Note  XL.— p;  181. 

Serrano  derived  its  name  from  a  Spanish  hidalgo,  a  passenjifer 
in  one  of  the  plate  fleets  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  whose 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  island,  and  himself  the  only  individual 
who  escapes  a  watery  grave.  Finding  neither  h^bage  nof 
Water  on  the  barren  isle,  he  lived  on  turtle  eggs  for  three  years; 
and  again,  four  years  more  in  company  with  another  unfbrCimate, 
who  was  cast  ashore  there  like  himself.  At  leng^  a  vessel 
touching  there,  carried  them  back  to  Spain  ;  and  Serrano  was 
sent  into  Germaity  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  Emperor,  §fcm 
whom  lie  obtained  an  order  on  the  mines  of  Peru  for  four  thou- 
sand  eight  hundred  ducats;  but  died  on  his  way  to  Panama  to 
recdve  the  reward  of  his  sufferings. — ^MonnBRi. 

Cascabel  is  What  is  now  called  the  Pedro  Keys  ;  about  finty 
five  miles  from  Bluefields;  on  it  are  many  cocoa-nut  trees, 
planted  by  the  freebooters  who  resorted  thither  for  turtle,  s^Js, 
and  birds,  With  which  it  abounds.  It  is  but  a  desert  tract  of 
sand,  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sddom  visited  ex- 
cept from  motives  of  curiosity. 

Note  XLI.— p.  182. 

Long  observes  that  the  English  found  here  mahogany  trees 
tliirty-six  feet  in  girth ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  one,  in  the  deep 
'woods  near  Hector's  river,  which  a  surveyor's  half  chain  would 
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bardy  compass.  Lignimi-vit»  trees,  of  three  feet  diameter, 
were  also  common. 

NoU  XLU.— p.  183. 

.  A  miniature  fifore  of  pure  gold,  represetiting  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier  with  a  matchlock  in  his  hand«  was  lately  found  in  the  woods 
4if  the  parish  of  Manchester.  How  it  came  there  remains  a 
mystery ;  fpr  those  extensive  forests  bear  no  marks  of  having 
«ferbeen  opened,  or  even  penetraited«  until  lately. 

NoU  XLm,— p.  183. 

Oage  observes  that»  in  the  year  1519,  the  current  value  of  a 
jriall,  in  the  West  Indies^  was  two  hundred  cacao  berries. 
Jiryan  Edwards^  from  the  circumstance  of  nuts  having  served 
the  purpose  of  money  in  America,  concludes  that,  of  whatever 
aboriginal  stock  were  its  native  inhabitants,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  emigrated  from  the  Old  World  before  metals  were 
converted  into  coin.  But  the  fact  leads  to  no  such  conclusion ; 
for  to  the  lot  of  the  miserable  stragglers  dispersed  over  the 
coast  of  a  vast  empire,  very  little  of  the  coined  wealth  so 
abundant  in  great  cities  flourishing  in  its  interior  provinces,  ever 
falls.  They  carry  on  trade  with  those  conunodities  which  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  supplies ;  such  as  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  fish ;  the  skins  of  animals  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  peculiar  to  the  maritime  region  in  which  the  barter 
prevails.  At  this  day,  although  few  countries  abound  more  in 
coined  money  of  various  kinds  than  India ;  yet  in  many  parts, 
even  in  Bengal,  the  poor  inhabitants  make  use  of  small  shells, 
called  odvriet,  in  lien  of  earn;  and  even  the  almond  passes 
imrrent  amongst  the  inferior  classes  of  GuEzerat. 

Note  XLIV.-.p.  184. 

**  The  number  of  the  enemy  is  untruly  related.  We  were 
•asnred  there  were  upwards  of  three  thousand  in  the  country; 
and  most  <xf  them  living  in  or  near  the  town,  in  which  were  four 
or  six  churdies ;  and  houses  to  have  quartered  twenty  thousand 
men:  and  all  were  drawn  down  to  oppose  our  landing,  for  we 
saw  their  fires  made  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy  approaching, 
the  day  before  we  landed ;  and  I  do  beliete  they  were  gene- 
xaUy  drawn  to  the  seawride   for  their  defence." — ^Vemables' 
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2Vbfe  XLV.— p.  188.     ,-  ....  -•.>.>     r-.r 

Dans  rann^e  1627,  le  hasard.alant  cppduit  liPIsle  S.  Chris- 
tophele  Capitaine  D6snautnic»'^an^is,'^tle  Capitaine  Ouver- 
nard,  Arij^lois,  ceb  d^ux  liiatio^s^'j  ^tablirfenC^  «t»  €iMluit#,  ^ans 
les  islcfs  Tdlfiines ;  c<b  qui  donna  enfih  Otecdsion  aux  ^Aiigk^isrde 
penser  ^  des  ^tablissefhens  pins  cotisM^Srables ; '  et  Ik  la  coniqii^ile 
de  la  Jamaique;"     Thu^-^vlritfes  L^BAt,  v;li.p.881.-   '      ' 

But  the  fact,'*with're6pe<!t  to  ^e  English  seCttem^nt  ofSaint 
Christopher,  is,  that  Thomas  Warner  who  had  accompanied 
Captain  Roger  North  to  Surinam,  took  possession  of  that  island 
in  Januaryj  162S ;  and  settled  it  two  yetirs  before  Delsnaubuc 
left  Fftince*  And  the  trbth,  with  respect  to  the  capture  of  'Ja- 
maica, is,  that  it  was  never  thought  of,  till  Cromwell  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  it  by  an  accident  which  he  deplored. 
'        .  »  ■      ■ 

Note  XLVL— p.  190. 

Jean  Baptiste  Nani,  his  contemporary,  who  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  Pro- 
tector, thus  concisely  and  accurately  describes  him. 

"  Huomo  grande  nei  vitii,  e  nelle  virtii ;  che,  ner  arbitrio  di 
licentiosa  fortuna,  visse  con  mirabile  continenza,  sobrio,  casto, 
modesto,  vigilante,  indefesso;  ma,  da  estrema  ambitionesagitato, 
appena  pote  satiarsi  col  sangue  del  Re,  e  col  oppressione  del 


regno.** 


Note  XLYiL-^n,  191. 

The  ballad'Singera.about.  the  .streets  of  Xiondon  were  xon- 
tinually reciting. the baibarou8^rueltie9  comxnitt^d  by theSpa^ 
niards  ;  and  the  greatest  sensation  was  produced  in  the  year 
1654,  by  "  Sir  William^  Davenant  faayitig  got  permission  to  open 
the  Cockpit  Theatre^  in  Gseat  Queen  SCiisetf '  wherein  Sargeant 
Maynard  andrsetend  citiz^is  Irere  engagers  fov  the  peMbrmanee 
of  a  piece  at:  three  in  the  afternoon^  pundtuailyy  eatted  .*'Sir 
Francis  Drake ;  or^  the  Cruelties  «f  the  Spaniartfe  in  •  P^ru ;'  so 
very  well  stylo  reeitivo  that  Jt  ^id  afiect  the  eye  bM  ear  ex«- 
treinely.* 

This  was  the  only  theatrical  representation  which  Cromwell 
allowed  to  be  performed;  and  the  reason  then  commonly  as- 
signed for  this  exclusive  privilege,  was  its  tendency  to  o^eite.  a 
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popijar  fMing^  againat  the  Spamardst'iihoninhe  #m  ^tfaBn4Ba' 
tfigningp  to  attack*  *  -^yj^-      -  '    * 

Oa^  afterwards  presented  a  memorial  to  Chm^^ll  jnaUfyiDg 
the  meaaure  he  had  recommended  of' expcflingtUe  Spaniards 
from  their  American  dominions ;  it  is  preservlsd  amongst  Thur* 
loes  papers* 

JVb^  XLVIIL— p.  196. 

'  The  following  narrative  is  from  the  p^of  Genertd  Venables 
himself;  and  is  preserved  in  the  Council'  Chamber  of  Jamaica. 
'  **  It  being  the  usual  course  of  such  persons  whose  pikes  prove 
lOo*  short,  to  make  use  of  their  pens  to  supply  that  defect,  and 
by  that  means  endeavour  to  clear  themselves  from  the  envy  and 
reproach  their  disasters  might  draw  upon  them^  which  isordi- 
naorily  measured  to  them  with  a  large  hand,  I  should  have  waved 
anything  in  this  nature,  and  wholly  cast  my  reputation,  in  the 
managing  of  this  western  design,  upon  the  opinion  of  those  that 
have  formerly  been  acquainted  both  vrith  my  person  and  former 
services  ;  but  there  being  so  many  who  never  knew  me,  I  find 
myself  necessitated  to  publish  a  true  narrative  of  the  design, 
lest  otherwise,  if  I  be  silent,  some  envious  persons  should  cen- 
sure me  as  their  own  misguided  fancies  and  humours,  or  the 
slanderous  reports  of  envious  tongues,  shall  dictate  to  them. 

"  The  sad  differences  which  have  some  few  years  past  fallen 
out  in  these  Nations,  and  being  so  general  that  almost  every  man 
was,  in  action  or  afiection,  engaged  in  them^  upon  one  paA  or 
other,  amongst  others  myself,  (as  conscience  and  Judgment 
directed  me,)  adhered  to  the  parliament,  U])ton  such  gfouiids, 
reasons  aild  engagements  as  were  held  forth  by  them,  (though 
faithless  of  my  hopes  in  the  end,)  which  cause  I  promoted  to 
my  utmost  ability  against  all  discouragements ;  and*  to  enable 
me*the  better,  I  sold  a  tenement  of  about  forty  pounds  a  year, 
with  the  money  to  raise  arms,  and  to  maintain  a  company  of 
1b6l  in' that  service;  Which  I  did  ;  and  served  with  the  same  in 
Xiaincashire  without  any  pay.* 

The  general  then  proceeds  to  narrate  his  services  in  England 
and  Ireland  until  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  was  pro- 
posed to  him. 

**  Afler  I  had  continued  in  Ireland  almost  five  years,  and 
never  seen  home,  the  Irish  war  being  e^ded.  Lord  Broughill 
and  myself  werei  at  a  generlil  couticil  of  the  dfficerd,  vbt^d  t6 
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Attend  his  hi^^iiMs  with  sotne  addUBsMs  firom  Ihe  avBiLy, 
order  to  the  settling  and  planting  of  Ireland;  irbi6t 
being  almost  perfect^,  it  was  his  higfaness's  pleasure  to 
quaint  me  that-he  intended  some  other  employment  for  nae.     I 
desired  to  know  it    After  some  time,  the  design  was  iopaited 
to  me,  and  the  justice  of  it,  which  I  desired  to  be  cleared  before 
me,  before  I  accepted  of  it ;  in  which  particular,  being  satisfied 
with  this  dilemma,  that  either  there  wais  a  peace  with  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Weit  Indies,  or  not.    If  peaee,  they  had  vioIaAed 
it,  and  to  seek  rq>aration  was  just    If  we  had  no  peaee^  theb 
there  was  nothing  acted  against  articles  with  Spain.    Aftet  this, 
I  desired  his  highness  to  grant  me  some  requests  before  I  eoidd 
accept  of  this  employment.     He  commanded  me  to  draw  them 
up  in  writing,  and  to  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Secretary  Thnrloe, 
who  should  give  me  an  answer  to  them ;  which  accordiBgly  I 
did.    These  being  granted,  I  proceeded  to  propoimd  land  in 
Ireland,  for  my  arrears  due  for  my  service  there,  and  some  en- 
listing of  officers  now  acting ;  when  suddenly  all  the  business 
was  at  a  stand,  and  all  further  proceedings  in  it  were  waved ; 
30  that  I  thought  all  had  been  ended ;  and  betook  myself  again 
to  my  own  affairs.    After  some  five  months'  dil^nce,  I  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  undertake  the  employment     I  answered, 
I  could  not  in  conscience  engage,  unless  my  proposals  were 
granted ;  nor  leave  my  children  without  any  care  of  them,  ex- 
cept I  should  fall  under  the  apostle's  censure :  *  He  that  pro- 
videth  not  for  them  of  his  fomUy,  has  denied  the  foith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.' 

**  I  desired  to  know.the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  design,  that 
J  might  the  better  understand  the  state  of  those  parte ;  I  desired 
arms,  ammunition,  and  all  other  necessaries  suitable  to  the  de- 
.sign,  and  the  distance  of  the  place.  I  further  moved  that  my 
friends  should  not  be  made  more  formidable  to.  me  than  my  ene- 
mies, by  streightening  me  with  commissions  and  instructions ; 
which,  at  that  distance,  could  serve  but  as  fetters ;  contingen- 
cies not  being  possible  to  be  foreseen,  and  I  by  them  diaoourag^ 
and  put  into  doubt. 

**  Whilst  these  things  were  in  transaction,  there  were  some  dis- 
contents in  the  fleet  against  the  unsoundness  of  the  provision ; 
about  which  being  spoken  unto  by  the  officers,  that  the  care  of 
the  food  belonged  to  me,  I  desired  the  person  thai  informed  me 
to  acquaint  General  Desbrow  with  it,  which  he  did;  and  Gene- 
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M  JhnhtoW  was  M  iiMMined  agdimt  me,  tlwi  he  fmbtiely  fell 
em  with  me,  and  told  me  I  sooghl  to  hinder  the  diisigiv  end 
raised  an  untrue  report/' 

Fibm  the  sequel  it  would  appear  that  Deshrow,  who  had  been 
one  of  Khig  CharWs  self-eonstituted  judges,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Protector,  *'  had  a  share  in  the  profit  of  the  place, 
and  therefore  would  receive  no  complaints  agrainst  the  victuallers 
of  the  nstvy."  AppUeatton  to  the  lords  of  the  council  was  at* 
tended  with  no  redress. 

.  **  But  alter  four  raontW  attendaace  and  expense  of  our  money, 
wo  had  not  any  positive  answer  wheth^  tne  design  would  go 
OB  or  no :  and  yet  the  design  was  vulgarly  discoursed,  whereby 
the  «a»nry  had  tlm^  warning  to  provide ;  which  we  find  they 
did,  with  maeh  circifiDspection  and  prudence"  (in  Hispa- 
aiola.) 

**  After  about  S^ire  months'  time,  I  was  oommauded  to  be 
ready  to  go,  vrith  so  much  haste,  having  wholly  laid  all  conceit 
of  the  design  aside,  that  I  was  so  surprised  with  confusion  in 
my  thoughts,  I  had  scarce  time  to  know  in  what  condition  the 
state  of  tyngs  were,  before  our  men  were  drawn  out  I  desired 
we  might  only  have  such  as  freely  oiSered  themselves ;  which 
was  promised  us :  yet  the  officers,  generally  gave  us  the  most 
alject  of  their  companies ;  and  if  any  man  offered  himself  he 
was  stmck,  or  otherwise  punished.  And  one  thing  I  cannot 
omit,  that  those  men  we  had  were  taken  up  purposely  to  spare 
^enr  old  Uades ;  and  among  those  thus  entertained,  were  divers 
papists;  in  particular  sixteen,  and  four  of  them  Irish,  and  one 
piiest  were  put  upon  us  out  of  the  lower  regiment :  many  more 
were  found  since,  though  all  we"*  could  discover  were  cashiered 
at  Barbaddes ;  and  though  it  was  earnestly  moved  by  me  that 
we  migfat  have  men  raised  out  of  the  Irish  army,  seasoned  with 
hardship  and  danger,  it  was  utterly  rejected ;  besides  the  men 
thus  given,  wanted  five  hundred  of  the  number  designed,  and 
almost  half  their  arms  defective ;  which  being  related  to  the 
eoundU  we  were  not  permitted  to  stay  for  arms,  much  le^s  to 
exerdse  the  men,  and  try  what  they  were.  But  the  officers  and 
myself  were  threatened  to  be  imprisoned  if  they  staid  in  the  city 
till  next  day ;  whereby  some  were  constrained  to  leave  their 
DeceManes  bdund  them,  all  being  denied  carriages,  which  are 
allowed  all  oth^  officers  of  the  three  nations.    In  all  my  desires 
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irad  prdposalft^  I  ^«m  .eonstahtly  answered  with  scoff  or .  bad  la&* 
^iig^  bysome,  as  ihoVingfor  tar^ts ;  the  country  bein^  woody> 
we  had  a  jest  told  us,  and  then  a  denial. 

**  IilBteadof  minisierB  tO'  the  six  regiments  I  pressed  for, 
being  the  design,  thai  was  alleged  to  be  for  the  propag^adon  of 
the  jgospel,  a  number  of  black  coats  were  offered :  I  complain* 
ing  of  pro&ne  persons  beihg  put  upon  me,  it  was  answered^  if 
they  offended  to  cashier  them ;  Contrary  to  the  old  ada^e,  turpiMi 
^icituTy  &c. 

'^  All  these  things  mi^ii  haVe  discouraged  me  from  going, 
had  not  my  affection  for  the  service  of  my  country  transported 
niie  beyond  my  reason,  and  all .  the  persuasions  of  my  friends^ 
I  leaving  a  considerable  employment  at  home,  as  well  as  estate; 
so  that  necessity  did  not  force  me  upon  the  service*  I  Was  pro- 
mised ten  months'  provisions  for  ten  thousand  men ;  but,  instead 
of  having  it  put  on  board  with  me,  it.  was  sent  to  London  to  the 
store  ships,  for  want  of  room ;  an^  yet  the  officers  of  the  navy 
took  in  commodities  to  trade  withall  at  Barbadoes." 

Such  was  the  armament  which  subjected  Jamaica !  Venables 
was  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ireland  ;  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ulster;  and  commandant  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Garrickfergus.  From  his  suspected  loyalty  to 
Charles,  he  had  become  obnoxious  to  Cromwell ;  which,  doubt- 
less, was  the  cause  of  his  being  sent  on  this  expedition,  and 
afterward  so  roughly  treated. 

Berwick,  whose  life  and  writings  are  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Saint  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  who  was  a  contem« 
porary  and  friend  of  Venables,  asserts  that  such  was  actually 
the  case. 

**  Croinwellus  tamen  in  simulati  amoris  tesserftm,  revera 
tamen  tit  hominem,  k  quo  sibi  mal^  metuebat,  long^ssimfe  a  se 
amoliretur,  copiis  istis  Venablium  prseficere  voluit,  quas  in  Ame^ 
Hcanam  expeditionem  conscripserat.  Venablius  autem  fraudem 
Cromwelliatiarum  minimi  ign'arus,  et  pro  comperto  habens  'pit* 
risque  eorum,  quibus  erat  imperaturus,  novam  banc  tyrannidem 
isse  satis  invisam,  cum  istis  copiis  Tyrannum  de  soUo  deturbarCf 
Regenique  serenissimum  restituere  statuerat.  £t  profecto  egre* 
gio  coepto  minimi  excidisset,  si  auxiliarie  phalanges,  quanim 
erat  in  subsidiis  stare  adjutricem  taianum  tam  nobili  auso  ad^ 
Inoture,  &  viro  perfidis8imo»  cui  Hex  omnia  sua  sub  ista  tempora 
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concrediderat,  non  iuissent  prodite.  Cromwellus  auiem,  cui 
conjuratio  ista  subolere  ccBperat^  Desburgum  ante  diem  condic- 
tum  nocte  concubi&  ex  improviso  ad  Venablium  mittit,  qui 
ipsum  somno  gravem  de  le^^  sudcitat,  et  ad  iter  Londino  Port- 
muttam  versus  cum  copiis  suis  quantocyus  se  accingere  jubet. 
Sicque  facinus  ejpregium  tunc  tempori^  institutum  intervertitur. 
Yenablius  tamen  per  Barwicum  auiim  istius '  facinoHs  conscium 
et  consortem  jam  denuo  re^te  majestati  ofiicium  suum  de* 
fert*  '  '^ 

This  curious  historical  fact  is  dbrrbborated  l)jr  a' letter 'Item 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated*  it  'Biii^se^'in''' Julr,  '16^9  ;  in 
which  he  says*  **  1  am  very  glad  v enables  di^oses  himself  to  a 
present  engagement  for  the  kiilg:  and  I  hope  he  will  be  a  Very 
fit  adviser  for  Sir  George  Booth*  &ci  Tl)is  explainatheixiotjve 
of  Venables  in  leaving  Colonel  D^Oyl^y  to  command  in  Jamaica, 
a  man,  like  himself,  sincerely  flttabhed  to  the  Stuidrt  faxpily ;'  and 
why  also  the  Protector  so  repeatedly  superseded  him. 
.  Venables,  on  his  release  from  the  Tower  in  November  1655, 
declared  that  he  then  remembered  **  some  words  spoken  to  him 
by  his  friends,  before  he  left  England ;  which  were,  that  he  was 
sent  to  be  destroyed,  not  to  do  servicei.;  that  he  was  popular  in 
Ireland,  had  too  much  interest  there  ;  and  that  they  knew  not 
Tiow  to  displace  him,  or  free  themselves  from  him,  but  by  such  a 
removal  as  might  occasion  death.** 

Admiral  Penn  was  also  secretly  dissatisfied  with  Cromwell, 
and  warmly  attieu^hed  to  the  Royal  Exile ;  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Marquia  of  Ormond's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
berg,  dated  in  June  1655 :  ^^  Besides  the  power  the  King  hath 
in  the  navy,  and  amongst  the  seamen;  in  this  particidar  fleet 
under  Admiral  Penn,  where,  besides  the  common  soldiers  and 
mariners,  there  aire  many  principal  officers  who  have  served  his 
Majesty,  and  whose  afiections  will  dispose  them  to  receive  any 
orders  from  the  ELing." 

The  conduct  of  Venables,  therefore,  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica, 
has  been  unjustly  censured  by  Long  and  other  historians ;  and 
his  failure  in  Hispaniola  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  disorganised 
state  of  his  army.  His  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  the 
misfortunes  which  that  attachment  brought  upon  him,  must 
render  his  name  dear  to  all  patriots,  and  every  detail  of  his:  life 
and  actions  interesting  to  the  colonists  of  Jamaica. 
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The  force,  according  to  Venables'  accounty  was  thu9  rst^ : — 

2.500  spldiersl  ^^  ^^^ 

l,jJ0O  seamen  J  ^ 

1,851  horse  and  foot,  from  Barbadoes* 

1,000  infantry,  raised  at  Nevis,  Sain|;  Sitts,  and 

— —  Montserrat. 

6,551 
The  following  were  som^  of  the  principal  persons  wlio  keld 
official  S;ituations  in  this  expedition. 
Daniel  Serle 
Edward  Winslow 


Commissioner— died* 
Commissioner — died. 

{Commissioner — ^returned  to  l?'?>g>iqii^l 
without  leave. 
Secretary  to  commissicmers. 


Chregbry  Butler 

H.  Cary 

Colonel  Buller 

Col.R.  Holdipe       .      "j 

Colonel  D'Oyley        .      iThe  four  commissioners  who  treated 

Major-general  Fortescue  [      for  the  capitulation  of  Jamaica. 

Vice-admiral  Goodson     J 

"Secretary  to  the  commissioners :  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  Pedrp  dis- 
trict, and  all  the  lands  from  Ibenc^ 
to  Longville,  on  the  south  side. 


liieut,  S.  Long 


Captain  Carpenter 
Daniel  How 
John  Daniel 

•  

William  Poole 

S.  Crewe 
J.  Wentworth 
Col.  A.  Carter 
— —  Rudyard 
— —  Birkinhead 


A  comniissary. 

{Nephew  to  Penn,  and  senior  prizer 
officer. 
Junior  prize  officer* 


.       .  Quarter-master  general. 
Adjutant-general. 
.  rLieut.-col.  S.  Barry    afterwards  settled  ifi  lagjoane^ 
S     Major  R.  Smith 
M  j  Philip  Ward 
^  I  Henry  Bartlett 
%    William  Smith 
^  LMichael  Bland 
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OS 


nniliam  JordAB 
John  Read 
Henry  Archbould 
Major  Hope 
Vincent  Corbet 
Frands  Barrington 
Major  ThroekmoriOD 
.Major  Bam&rd 
-Pain  » 


jSetdedinloguanea. 


A  commissary. 


Ciqptain  Pegg 
Iiieiit.-col.  Bushell 
— —  Garvinor 
■         Aylesbury 
Colonel  Morrte 
WUliam  Rowe 
Martin  Nowell 
H.  Barrett 

— —  Hemming 

Col.  WUtehonie 

CoL  Brooks 
T.  Scott 


Senior 


}Venables'  agents  in  London,  after*^ 
wards  came  to  Jamaica. 
SetUed  in  Mili^Mly. 

{Obtained  a  grant  of  the  ruined  city 
and  lands  of  Seville. 
Settled  near  Seville. 

{Settled  in  St  Elizabeth's  parish ;  the 
last  the  origin  of  the  Beckfbrd 
estates,  and  famUy. 


Captain  Rose 
Major  Cox 
H.  Yaugfaan 
Major  Parker 
Peter  Robinson 
Captain  Harden 


Settled  near  Carlisle  Bay. 
Settled  in  Westmoreland. 


Noie  L.— p.  202. 

The  artides  of  capitulation  agreed  to  by  the  British  and 
Spaaiah  commiiwioners,  before  the  town  of  Saint  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  on  the  11th  of  May«  1655,  were  these  :^- 

*'  Imprimis :  That  all  forts,  arqis,  ammunition,  utensils  and 
necessaries  of  war,  of  what  land  or  nature  soever,  except  what 
is  hereafter  exempted;  and  all  kind  of  shipping  that  now  is  in 
any  harbour  of  this  island,  with  the  furniture,  sails,  apparel, 
ammunition,  ordnance,  &c.,  thereunto  belonging;  as  also  goods^ 
waiM,  merchandJgwiB,  imt  what  ejbe  is  is^pon  the  said  island;  be 
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delivered  up  unto  the  Right  Honourable  General.  Venablei^  or 
whom  he  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  for  the  use  of  hb 
Highness,  Oliver,  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland,  before  the  day  of  this 

instant  month  of  May;  without  any  ^deceit,  embezzlement^  or 
concealment  whatsoever. 

*'  Secondly.  That  all  and  every  the  inhabitants  of  the  isltuiA 
except  the  hereafter  excepted,  shall  have  their  lives  granted,  .and 
shall  not  be  abused  in  their  persons  ;  and  that  those  of  them 
that  shall  desire  to  depart  this  bland  shall,  with  their  wives  «ii4 
children,  be  transported  to  some  part  of  Nova  IJispania*  wind 
and  weather  permitting ;  or,  otherwise,  to  some  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  dominions  in  America,  they  providing  their  own  provi- 
sions and  victuals,  necessary  for  the  voyage;  the  which  liiey 
s^iaM  ;have  the  permission  freely  to  do* 

**  Thirdly*.  .;Thf^trvall  commission  officers,,  and  none  else,  have 
liberty  to  enjoy  and  wear  their  rapiers  and  poignards. 

**  Fourthly.  That  liberty  shall  be  given  to  all  that  shall  de- 
part, according  to  the  second  article,  to  carry  with  them  their 
wearing  apparel,  and  any  books  or  writings  they  shall  desir^. 

*'  Fifthly.  That  all  artificers  and  meaner  sort  of  inhabitants, 
who  shall  desire  to  remain  on  the  island,  except  hereafter  ex- 
cepted, shall  enjoy  their  freedom  and  goods,  excepting  slaves ; 
they  submitting  and  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  such  others  as  shall  be  declared  by  authority  to  be 
put  in  use,  and  exercised  within  this  island. 

"  Sixthly.  That  all  goods  and  necessaries,  as  well  househc^d 
as  for  draught,  be  continued  at  the  several  habitations  and 
estancias  to  which  they  belong ;  and  that  all  suclv  goods  as  have 
been  conveyed  from  the  places  to  which  they  belonged  respec- 
tively, and  concealed  or  embezzled,  be  returned  unto  the  several 
habitations  unto  which  iStie^  appertained,  before  the  day 

of  this  instant  May;'  and 'that  an  account  be  given  in  thereof 
unto  the  said  Bight  Honourable  General  Venables,  or  his  depu- 
ties, according  to  the  tenour  of  the  first  article, 
r  **  Seventhly.  That  nothing  in  the  present  articles  be  understood 
to  extend  to  any  person  that  came  to  this  island  upon  a  former 
attempt  under  Captain  William  Jackson,  and  there,  forsaking 
their  colpurs,  revolted  to  the  enemy :  and  that  the  governor  do 
Oliver  the  said  persons  unto  the  power  aforesaid. 

Eighthly.  That  sucb  hostages  or  reheniBs,  as  shall  be  desiitd, 
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be  given  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  true  performance  of 
these  articles,  also  for  the  safe  retiim  of  the  English  ships  that 
shall  be  appbinted  for  the  transportation  of  those  that  desire  to 
depart  this  island. 

*'  Ninthly.  That,  in  order  to  the  transportation  of  those  that 
shall  depart,  the  number  be  certainly  known,  that  convenient 
shipping  be  provided  accordingly,  it  is  agreed  that  the  master 
of  every  family,  or  other  free  person  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  that  shall  depart,  do,  within  days  after  the  date 

hereof,  bring  unto  the  said  Right  Honourable  General  Venables, 
or  his  deputies,  a  perfect  list  of  all  the  persons  of  their  respective 
families,  for  whom  they  expect  transportation,  according  to  tlie 
preceding  articles,  as  like^se  the  names  and  number  of  all  the 
servants  and  slaves  that  belonged  to  them,  on  the  day 

of  this  instant  month. 

'*  Tenthly.  That  a  true  list  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  and 
free  men  of  the  island,  with  their  names,  titles,  qualities,  and 
occupations,  together  With  the  names  of  their  wives,  children, 
servants,  and  slaves,  be  brought  unto  the  said  general  or  his 
deputies,  within  days  afler  the  date  hereof. 

''Eleventhly.  *  That  for  all  such  persons  whose  names  shall 
be  so  delivered  at  the  port  of  Caguaya,.  to  such  as  shall  be  then 
appointed  by  the  general  Of  the  fleet  to  receive  the  same,  for  the 
use  of  the  said  persons  to  be  transported,  all  slaves,  negroes, 
and  others  be  required  by '  their  several  masters  to  present 
themselves  upon  the  .  day  of  this  instant  May,  before  the 

aforesaid  general,  upon  the  savanna  before  the  town  of  Caguaya, 
to- receive  such  favourable  concessions  as  are  intended  to  be 
made  unto  them  touching  their  liberty. 

**  That  all  persons  that  are  to  be  transported  be  ready  at  the 
port  of  Caguaya  before  the  day  of  May,  or  be  utterly 

excluded,  touching  their  liberty,  from  the  benefit  of  these  ar- 
ticles.* 

'  These  articles  were  signed  by  the  commissioners  on  both 
parts,  and  were  drawn  in  the  Spanish  language ;  this  copy  being 
made  by  Venables  himself. — See  Council  Mamiscripii. 

Lopede  Vega,  the  celebrated  Spanish  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  still  in  such  repute,  that  his  birth*day  was  cele- 
brated by  his  countrymen  here;  and  its  accidental  coincidence 
with  the  martyrdom  of  Catherine,  the  virgin  saint,  had  suggested 
the  substitution  of  Saint  Catherine  for  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega. 
Vol.  L  «  D 
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Note  LI.— p.  207. 

The  following  letter  firom  General  Fortescue  to  General  Ve- 
nables  is  dated  about  the  middle  of  May,  1655,  and  proYes  the 
want  of  oo-operation  which  the  latter  complains  of  :— 

'*  According  to  your  order* ,  I  eent  four  hundred  men^  com- 
manded by  Major  Bamford,  with  sixty  horse»  to  fetch  up  the 
provisions   and  ammunition,   which  Admiral  Penn  promised 
should  be  landed  early  this  morning,  whereby  we  might  hare 
been  enabled  to  maroh,  according  to  your  order »  toward  the 
enemy,  who  still  remain  refractory,  as  appears  by  the  inclosed ; 
but,  contrary  to  expectation,  one  of  my  officers  returned  from 
the  sea-side,  and  assures  me  there  were  no  provisions  landed 
when  he  came  away.     Sir,  the  soldiers  have  not  had  any  provi- 
sions almost  forty-eight  hours,  and  but  one  biscuit  a  man  since 
we  came  hither ;  by  reason  whereof  they  grow  very  weak,  and  are 
much  enfeebled.    I  have  inquired  concerning  the  ways  and  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  place  where  the  enemy  are  encamped,  which 
is  eight  leagues  from  hence,  and  I  am  assured  there  is  but  one 
way,  and  none  other  near  it,  much  of  it  through  savannas*  part 
through  a  mountain,  water  some  part,  at  the  end  of  two  leagues. 

^ofeLII.— p.  211, 

'<  Jamaiea,  Jvly  ISiA,  1655. 

'*  Several  considerations  to  be  humbly  represented  to  hia 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector  and  Council,  in  behalf  of  the  army 
in  America. 

'*  As  we  do,  with  all  thankfulness,  acknowledge  his  Higfanese's 
care  in  ordering  considerable  supplies  and  accommodatioas  for 
the  army,  though  it  pleased  God,  through  his  providence,  to  re- 
tard them ;  so  for  the  future  it  is  humbly  desired  and  hoped  thai 
his  Highness  will  be  pleased  from  time  to  time  to  order,  upon 
the  terms  formerly  agreed  upon,  accommodations  for  cloathing 
of  .officers  and  soldiers*  and  all  manner  of  working  tools  and 
instruments,  better  than  those  now  received,  for  the  wood  is  ge- 
nerally so  hard*  and  tools  edges  so  bad,  that  they  are  scarce 
serviceable ;  as  also  bread,  oatmeal,  brandy,  &c.|  arms,  ammu- 
nition, plank,  and  medicines. 

**  That  several  from  Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  may  be  sent  to 
assist  in  planting,  for  which  the  offieera  out  of  their  pay  will 
make  wcfa  aUtfWanoe  w  hfa  Hjgha^  assign 
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Ikett  mich  pioportions  of  land  as  his  Hlghnesa  shall  difaet,  al 
tlM  ekpiratkm  of  their  Mspective  tenns.  By  this  means  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  provision  fiir  such  as  are  here  already,  and  such 
as  shall  be  sent  hither  by  his  Highness  for  further  service*  And 
they  will  be  in  readiness  for  such  other  employments  as  his 
Highness  shall  command* 

**  ^pMi  the  allotment  and  distribution  of  land  to  the  respective 
regiments  of  the  army  already  approved  of  by  his  Highnesses 
commissioners,  may  be  ratified:  the  allotment  to  the  Saint 
Chiistophei's  r^ment,  iHudi  is  to  be  reduced*  excepted. 

**  That  such  encouittgement  as  his  Highness  may  thmk  fit, 
msy  be  given  to  such  as  shall  desire  to  come  from  £ngland,  or 
any  English  colonies. 

**11iat  in  regard  it  may  happen*  as  by  escperience  it  hath  done, 
that  the  supplies  ordered  and  intended  by  his  Highness,  may 
not  seasonably  arrive,  by  reason  of  contrary  winds*  by  reason 
whereof  the  army  may  be  distressed,  and  reduced  to  codgendes* 
his  Highness  wUl  be  pleased  to  enable  the  army  to  take  up  ne- 
cessary provisions  for  our  aecommodataon  of  such  raerdmnt  ships 
as  shall  come  into  the  harbours  of  this  island*  and  to  draw  bills 
of  payment  on  such  treasury  in  England  as  his  Hig^ess  shall 
think  fit,  the  same  not  exceeding  ten  thousSnd  pounds* 

**  That  for  the  better  ordering  this  commonwealth*  and  encou-* 
tagement  of  such  as  desire  to  live  under  a  dvil  and  settled  go« 
vemment*  his  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  send  such  constitu- 
tions and  laws  as  his  Highness  shall  think  fit*  &c. 

"  That  in  regard  much  inconvenience  hath  been  found  by  the 
distinct  and  independent  command  of  the  army  and  fleet*  his 
Higimess  would  be  pleased  to  order  that  both  may  be  under  one 
command ;  and  that  power  be  given  to  erect  courts  of  admiralty, 
and  grant  commissions  to  private  men-of«war*  to  annoy  the 
enemies  of  our  nation* 

*'  That  his  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  allow  thst  such 
merchants  as  shall  be  willing  to  advance  the  service  and  planta- 
tions of  this  island  may  have  all  due  encouragement ;  and  such 
person  of  persons  as  he  may  authorise  and  appoint  here*  may 
be  enabled  to  treat  with  them  accordingly* 

**  That  for  as  much  as  the  officers  have  found*  by  sad  cxpeii* 
enoe*  that  the  generality  of  the  private  soldiers  of  this  amy  ve 
men  of  low  spirits*  apt  to  receive  impressions  of  four*  and  basely 
tp  desisrt  their  officers  and  service^  his  Highness  be  humbly 
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desired^  for  the  more  effectual  carrying- on  war  in  these  parts^  to 
order  a  considerable  supply .  of  ^well-disdplined,  •  approved,  and 
experienced  soldiers,  such  els  have  been  accustomed  to  hardships 
in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  well  accommodated  withv  provisioiiSy 
leather  bottles,  tents,"  &c. 

Signed  by  fifteen  General  Officers. 

See  Council  MamucripUn 

Note  Lllh— p.  211. 

The  Baron  de  la  Hontan,  in  his  curious  work  on  North  Ame- 
rica, published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  thus  hu- 
morously describes  the  means  which  were  adopted  by  the 
French  to  people  Canada : — 

*' Apr^s  ces  premiers  habitans,  vintune  peuplade  utile  au 
pais,  et  d'une. belle  d^charge  pour  le  royaume.  C*^toit  une 
petite  fiotte  charg^e  d'Amasones  de  lit,  et  de  troupes  femelles 
d'embarquement  amoureux.  Ces  nonnes  de  Paphos,  ou.  de 
Cyth^re,  apportoient  la  bfSn^diction.  L'on  m'a  conte  les  cif- 
constances  de  leur  arriv<^e,  et  j'aime  trop  k  vous  divertir  pour 
ne  Tous  en  point  faire  part.  Ce  chaste  troupeau  ^toit  mene  au 
pftturage  conjugal  par  de  vieilles  et  prudes  beig&res.  Sfaypir 
si  ces  antiques  n  avoient  pas  ^t^  du  metier,  et  si  I'age,  cet  im- 
pitoyable  Satume,  ne  les  avoit  point  chass<^esdelalice  de  Venus, 
c'est  sur  quoi  je  ne  suis  pas  trop  bien  instruit  Si  t6t  qu'on  fut 
.&  I'habitation,  les  commandantes  ridges  pass^rent  leur  soldatesque 
en  revCiS;  et  I'ayant  s^par^e  en  trois  classes,  chaque  bande 
entra  dans  une  sale  diff^rente.  Comme  elles  se  serroient  de 
fort  pr^s,  h  cause  de  la  petitesse  du  lieu,  cela  iaisoit  une  assez 
plaisante  decoration.  Ce  n'l^toient  pas  trois  boutiques  oh.  I'amour 
faisoit  des  montres,  et  des  ^talages,  c'<^toient  trois  magasins  tous 
pleins.  Le  bon  marchand  Cupidon  ne  fut  jamais  mieux  a^ 
sorti.  Blonde,  brune,  rousse,  noire,  grasse,  maigre,  grande, 
petite,  il  y  en  avoit  pour  les  bizarres,  et  pour  les  dtilicats.  Au 
bruit  de  cette  nouvelle  marchandise,  tous  les  bien-intentionnez 
pow  la  multiplication,  accourent  k  I'emplete.  Comme  il  n'etoit 
pas  permis  d'examiner  tout,  encore  moins  d'en  venir  k  I'essai, 
on  achetoit,  chat  en  poehe ;  ou,  tout  au  plus,  on  prenoit  la  pi^ce 
sur  r^chantillon.  Le  debit  n'en  fut  pas  moins  rapide.  Cha- 
cun  trouva  sa  chacune ;  et  en  quinze  jours  on  enleva  ces  trois 
parties  de  venaison,  avec  tout  le  poivre  qui  pouvoit  y  ^tre  com- 
pris.    Vous  me  demauderez  comment  les  laides  eurent  si-tdt  le 
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couvert  Ne  s^vez  vouspas  qu'on  sejettesur  le  painnoir 
pendant  la  famine?  D'ailleurs,  la  terreur  caust^e  par  le  co- 
cuag'e  contribuB  beaucoup  k  ce  choix.  Tel  s'imagine  n'avoir 
rien  k  craindre  pour  son  iront  avec  une  Spouse  difibrme ;  cet 
autre  en  veut  une  rt^pl^te,  croyant  que  le  d^faut  d'a^lite  la 
rendra  plus  assidue  dans  son  domestique ;  mais  ils  se  trouvent 
souvent  en  erreur  de  calcul ;  et  I'on  ^prouve,  en  Canada,  comma 
en  Europe,  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  pr6caution  sdre  eontre  une 
femme  infid^le.  Les  comes,  direz-vous,  font-elles  done  peur  en 
ce  pais-la?  Chaque  ^pousant  se  les  applique  de  si  bonne 
grace  ?  II  feroit  beau  voir  le  man  d'une  trainee  appr^hender 
d'etre  cocu  en  gerbe !  Gorrigez,  s'il  vous  platt,  votre  plaidoyer. 
Monsieur.  Nos  gens  pr^tendent  bien  n'^tre  pas  m6me  cocus 
en  herbe ;  ils  vous  soiitiennent,  mais  de  fort  bonne  foi,  que  ces 
files  out  reeouvrt^  puct^lage,  honneur,  conduite,  tout  ce  qu'il 
vous  plaira,  par  la  vertu  de  ce  bat^me  dont  je  vous  ai  parlt^  ; 
c'est  sur  ce  "pi^Ak  quils  les  prennent.  A  la  v^nU  le  p^ch<( 
original  a  laisst^  de  vilains  restes  dans  ces  r^g^n<^r^es,  ce  qui 
leur  cause  souvent  des  rechil^tes  ;  mais,  enfin,  nos  maris  se  re- 
paissent  de  cette  id<Se,  ils  ne  la  perdent  pas  mdme  dans  les  grands 
espaces  de  la  premiere  nuit  de  leurs  ndces.  * 

**  Pour  reprendre  le  fil  de  ma  narration :  ceux  qui  vouloient  se 
marier  s'adressoient  aux  directrices,  auxquelles  ils  <^toient  obligez 
de  d($clarer  leurs  biens,  et  leurs  facultez,  avant  que  de  choisir, 
dans  une  de  ces  classes,  celles  de  ces  vierges  relavt^es  qu'ils 
trouvoient  le  plus  k  leur  gr(^.  Les  parties  ^tant  d'nccord,  le 
notaire  <$crivoit  le  march6,  le  pr^tre  en  faisoit  un  sacrement,  et 
elles  commen^oient  k  se  oonnottre  parle  manage.  Le  lendemain 
le  gouvemeur-g^n^ral  leur  faisoit  distribuer  assez  de  provisions 
pour  les  encourager  k  mettre  k  la  voile  sur  cet  orageux  oc(San ; 
ils  entroient  cbez  eux  k  peu  prfes  comme  No6  dans  I'arche,  avec 
un  bceuf,  une  vache,  un  cocbon,  une  truye,  un  coc,  une  poule, 
deux  barils  de  chair  8al6e,  etune  pi^ce  dWgent." — ^Tom.i.p.  11. 

Was  such  the  way  in  which  Jamaica  became  peopled  ?  If  so* 
some  of  the  old  Creole  families  had  better  not  trace  their  pedi- 
gree too  high.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  cannot  discover  that  the 
Order  in  Council  was  ever  complied  with. 

JVbfeLIV.— p.  212. 
The  proclamation  of  Cromwell,  relative  to  the  possession  of 
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Jamalea,  diBcoYcrt  a  libend  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
trade,  and  the  methods  of  eneouragement.     It  wa«  this :— » 

**  Whereas  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  oar  fleet,  in  tbeir 
late  expedition  into  America,  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  cer- 
tain island,  called  Jsunaica,  spacious  in  its  extent,  oommodiom 
in  its  harbours  and  rivers  within  itself,  healthi\il  by  its  situ- 
ation, fertOe  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  well  stored  with  horses 
and  other  eattle,  and  generally  fit  and  worthy  to  be  planted  and 
improved,  to  the  advantage,  honour,  and  interest  of  iiM  aataoa. 

**  And  whereas  divers  persons,  merchants  and  othars,  hereto- 
fbve  conversant  in  plantations,  and  the  trade  of  the  like  nature, 
are  desirous  to  undertake  and  proceed  upon  plantations  and 
settlements  upon  that  island : 

**  We,  therefore,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  all  each 
penona  so  inclined,  have,  by  the  advice  of  our  council,  taken 
care,  not  only  for  the  strengthening  and  securing  of  that  island 
from  all  enemies,  but  for  constituting  and  settling  a  eivil  go- 
vernment, by  sudi  good  laws  and  customs  as  are  and  have  been 
exerdsed  in  colonies,  and  places  of  the  like  nature ;  and  have 
appointed  surveyors,  and  other  public  ofiRcers,  for  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  public  right  and  justice  in  the  said  island. 

^*  And  for  the  forther  encouragement  to  the  industry  and  good 
afibctions  of  sudi  persons,  we  have  provided  and  given  orders  to 
the  commissioners  of  our  customs,  that  every  planter  or  advea*' 
turer  to  that  island,  shall  be  exempt  and  free  from  pa3fing  any 
excise  or  custom,  for  any  manufactures,  provisions,  or  any  other 
goods  or  necessaries  which  he  or  they  shall  transport  to  the  said 
island  of  Jamaica*  within  the  space  of  seven  years  from  Michael- 
mas next 

**  And  also,  that  sufficient  caution  and  aecurity  be  given  by 
the  said  oommissioners,  that  such  goods  shall  be  delivoied  at 
Jamaica  only^  And  we  have  also,  out  of  our  special  considers* 
tion  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  that  island,  provided,  thai 
no  customs,  or  other  tax,  or  impost,  be  laid  or  charged  upon 
any  commodity  which  shall  be  the  produce  and  native  growth  of 
thai  island,  and  ahall  be  imported  into  any  of  the  dominions 
belonging  to  this  commonwealth ;  which  favour  and  exemption 
shall  continue  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  begin  and  be  ac- 
counted from  Michaelmas  next.  We  have  also  given  our  special 
orders  and  direfKttoas,  that  fio  embargo  or  other  bindranoe,  upon 
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any  pretence  wfaatsoev«r,1)e  laid  upon  any  sliips*  seamen,  or  other 
passengers  or  adventurers,  which  shall  appear  to  be  engaged  in 
and  bound  for  the  said  island. 

**  And  we  do  hereby  further  declare,  for  ourselves  and  suc- 
cessors, that  whatsoever  other  ikvoiir,  or  immunity,  or  protection 
shall  or  may  conduce  to  the  welfare,  strength,  and  improvement 
of  the  said  island,,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  continued  and 
applied  thereunto.'' 

Long  states  that  the  English  ieim  Maeooms  was  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word  <*  Marrdno^  an  hog  of  one  year  old,  because 
these  people  lived  on  such  food,  the  produce  of  their  savage 
sports  ;*  but  Bemio  uses  the  word  CiiCAmaoNBB,  an  hundred 
years  befbre  the  British  conquest  of  Jamaica :  **  Sic  ab  Hispanis 
aUenigetuE  illic  voeantur,''  says  he.  (lib.  f.  cap.  1.)  And  no  doubt 
the  term  was  applied  in  consequei^ce  of  the  savage  mode  of  life 
which  these  people  led,  amm/orou  signifying,  in  the  Spanish 
language,  toOd.  Oage  used  the  same  term,  Cifnmaroinm^  for 
the  wild  eattie  in  the  forests  of  Ghiatemala. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  present  race  of  Maroons  de* 
rive  their  origin  ftom  the  Spanish  slaves  who  remained  in  the 
ftstnessesof  the  island  after  its  conquest;  but  these  were  all 
disposed  of  and  accounted  for  to  a  man  in  less  than  eight  years 
after  that  event.  Hie  Maroons  of  Jamaica  owe  their  peculiarity 
of  feature  to  the  mixture  of  the  Malay  caste,  which  they  derived 
from  the  crews  of  a  Madagascar  slavehship  wrecked  upon  these 
shores. 

Note  LVI.— p.  834, 

The  history  of  these  Corsairs  is  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
niey  derived  theh*  origin  firom  the  Buccaneers,  the  earliest 
French  setUers  in  Saint  Domingo,  who  employed  themselves  in 
hunting  wild  cattle  for  their  hides  and  tallow ;  and  many  of  them 
being  driven  by  the  Spaniards  from  their  set(leroents»  entered 
Into  a  league  with  British  adventurers^  changed  their  element, 
and  resorted  to  the  more  lucrative  plunder  of  the  seas. 

In  the  year  1689,  they  first  became  eonspicuous  by  their  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  littie  island  of  Tortuga,  situated  about  two 
leagues  north  from  Saint  Domingo.  From  thence  they  made 
frequent  descents  upon  the  Spanish  ookmiesi*  and  Seville  d'Oro» 
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the  capital  of  Jamaica,  more  than  once  felt  the  pow^  of  their 
victorious  arms.  la  the  year  1638,  they  were,  however*  attacked 
in  their  retreat  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  vengeance  was  at  length 
roused ;  most  of  the  pirates  fell,  some  flew  to  the  woods  of  Saint 
Domingo,  and  those  who  surrendered  upon  the  assurance  of 
pardon,  were  faithlessly  butchered.  •  The  Spanish  general,  thus 
successful  in  Tortuga,  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  confederate 
hordes  of  Buccaneers  in  the  interior  of  Saint  Domingo,  and  a 
mutually  cruel  and  sanguinary  war  raged  there,  until  a  French 
prince  succeeding  to  the  Spanish  crown,  in  some  measure  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  these  French  nuurauders.  They  had 
chosen  an  English  chief,  named  Willis ;  and  the  French  party, 
fearing  the  loss  of  their  ascendancy  by  such  an  accession  of 
power,  and  the  increasing  strength  of  their  rival  associates, 
attempted  to  elect  another  captain  of  their  own  natioq.  The 
precaution,  however,  came  too  late,  and  the  little  colony  of  Tor- 
tuga would  have  been  lost  to  France,  but  for  the  timely  inters 
position  of  Poincy,  the  French  governor  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
who,  alarmed  at  the  superiority  of  the  English,  sent  Le  Vasseur, 
in  the  year  1641,  to  drive  their  commandant  from  the  island. 
Le  Vasseur  succeeded— maintained  himself  there  against  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  distinguished 
himself  against  their  grand  assault  in  the  year  1643.  But,  being 
a  Protestant,  and  conceiving  himself  secure  in  his  government, 
he  began  to  persecute  his  Catholic  subjects,  and  playi^  the 
tynmt  so  hatefully,  that  he  alienated  the  hearts  of  all.  An  op- 
portunity soon  offered  for  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  governor-general ;  and  Le  Vasseur,  ever  ready  to  g^rasp  at 
power,  offered  the  island  of  Tortuga  as  a  refuge  for  all  who  de- 
sired to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  pro- 
vided they  would  acknowledge  him  under  the  title  of  prinbe. 
During  the  space  of  five  years  did  he  enjoy  this  imaginary  dig- 
nity, declaring  two  of  his  nephews,  Thibault  and  Martin,  his 
successors.  But  these  ruffians  conspired  against  their  bene- 
factor, and  Thibault  assassinated  him  in  the  year  1652.  - 

The  governor-general,  Poincy,  attacked  the  murderers,  who 
had  usurped  the  government,  and  finding  themselves  deserted 
by  their  followers,  who  were  unwilling  to  endure  a  siege  on  their 
account,  they  capitulated,  while  Fontemiy,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  assumed  the  title  of  governor  of  Tortuga  and  Saint  Do- 
mingo, "an  honour  his  successors  preserved  long  alter  the  fcnraier 
island  was  evacuated. 
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Toriuga -became,  after  this  period,  the  general  rendezvous  of 
all  the  Corsairs  in  these  seas.  Their  numbers  were  so  increased, 
and  their  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  so  fearless  and  success- 
ful, that  the  auditor-general  of  that  nation  arranged  and  matured 
a  plan  to  surprise  Fontenay  in  his  fastnesses ;  and  this  bold 
adventurer,  dislodged  and  frustrated  in  all  his  attempts  to  rein- 
state himself,  retired  to  France.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  freebooters,  4iriven  from  their  hold  in  Tortuga,  destitute  of  a 
commander,  and  panting  for  revenge,  lent  themselves  to  every 
expedition  against  the  hated  Spaniards,  and  powerfulfy  assisted 
the  English  in  the  conquest  of  Januiica.  * 

The  governments,  both  of  England  and  France,  denied  all 
understanding  with  these  people,  though  they  secretly  rejoiced 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  force  which  was  such  a  check  upon  the 
haughty  Spaniards.  The  pirates  pretended,  indeed,  to  hold 
commissions  from  the  French  and  Dutch,  but  they  possessed 
only  what  was  humorously  termed  **  a  commission  from  the 
Pope."  Previously  to  the  capture  of  Jamaica  they  committed 
acts  of  the  most  disgraceful  barbarity ;  and  as  the  Spaniards,  in 
their  remorseless  cruelty,  >  had  endeavoured  to  disg^uise  their 
depravity  under  the  doak  of  religious  zeal,  so  did  these  *'  Sea 
Solicitors'*  consider  themselves  crusaders  in  a  righteous  cause, 
and  instruments  of  retributive  justice  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence. But  when  the  English  established  themselves  in  the 
West  Indies,  they  took  the  lead  amongst  the  pirates,  and  sup- 
pressed, in  some  degree,  the  outrage.  The  freebooters  began 
to  be  a  little  civilised,  and  their  expeditions  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  more  honourable  warfare. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  all  the  daring  and  fruitful,  ex- 
ploits performed  by  these  bold  adventurers,  under  their  succes- 
sive and  far-famed  leaders,  Pierre  le  Grand,  Peter  Francis, 
Brasilano,  and  others.  The  Spaniards,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  cope  with  them,  refrained,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
trade,  in  the  hope  of  starving  them  ;  but  still,  as  they  increased 
in  force  and  boldness,  they  resolved  on  more  daring  enterprises, 
and  prepared  to  attack  even  cities  and  fortresses.  The  constant 
risks  to  which  these  people  exposed  their  lives,  inured  them  to 
every  degree  of  hardship  and  difficulty  on  their  own  element, 
and  prepared  them  for  even  more  desperate  undertakings  on 
shore ;  while  the  Spaniards,  rendered  listless  by  luxury  and  efie- 
minate  by  indolence,  offisredbut  a  feeble  resistance.    Though 
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possessing  the  advantage  of  numbers,  yet  tiieytranted  the  essen- 
tial requisites,  determination  and  eourage,  and  they  contented 
themselves  under  the  idea  that  they  were  not  conquered  by  men, 
but  by  devils. 

The  pirates  now  began  to  assemble  in  bodies,  and  to  oi^gnnise 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  and 
these  laws  were  rigorously  enforced.  Their  first  want  ^ras  to 
victual  the  fleet  they  established ;  but  they  disdained  to  become 
the  purchasers  of  that  which  they  possessed  the  power  to  enfinrce, 
and  they  considered  it  was  degrading  to  their  profsssion,  as  long 
as  the  Spanish  cattle  and  swine  pens  were  stocked,  and  at  their 
service : 

I        The  good  old  rale 

Boffioed  tbflou— the  pmplo  plsSf 

Thai  they  ahould  take,  who  have  the  pomr. 

And  they  should  keep— who  can* 

The  first  land-marauder  was  an  EngHshman,  of  the  name  of 
Scot,  who  sacked  the  town  of  Campeachy,  and  obtained  alargpe 
ransom  fbr  its  preservation.  To  him  succeeded  the  notorions 
M ansvelt,  who  attempted  to  penetrate  through  Grenada  to  the 
South  Sea,  but  want  of  provision  compelled  him  to  abandon  that 
enterprise.  Then  came  John  Davis,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  who, 
with  ninety  men^  plundered  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  obtained 
such  fame  thai  he  was  chosen  admiral  of  the  Corsairs,  and  took 
Saint  Austin,  in  Florida,  against  a  powerful  force.  About  this 
time  Lolonnois,  a  Frenchman,  bom  at  Sable  d'Olonne,  near 
Basque  Roads,  appeared  on  this  golden  scene  of  action.  He 
had  been  banished  when  a  youth,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  the 
West  Indies ;  but,  after  passing  through  various  gradations  of 
villany,  he  was  considered  duly  qualified  to  superintend  lesser 
villains  than  himself  and  vras  chosen  governor  of  Tortnga.  His 
daring  exploits,  which  were  marked  by  acts  of  remorseless  bar- 
barity, it  would  be  painful  and  disgusting  to  detail.  In  his 
attack  on  Maracaibo  and  GKbraltar,  he  obtained  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  and  vast  treasures  in  plate 
and  jewels,  most  of  which  was  expended  within  a  f^  weeks,  <m 
the  rude  pleasures  of  the  pirate  sailor,  in  the  streets  of  Port 
Boyal.  Lolonnois  was  at  last  burnt  alive  by  the  Indians  of 
Darien. 

Such  was  the  usual  commencement*  progress,  and  termfaiation 
of  the  earlieat  amongst  the  Bnceaneem  and  .fireebooCers^  men 
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whoia  cxtRUirdliUffj  Mb  of  valour  eidte  admiration,  wUle  tlieir 
•tiodoiui  cnieltieB  fouse  feelinga  of  the  deef^egt  horror  and  dia- 
giiat  Tet  tibo  Uvea  of  aven  these  deaperadoes  were  tiot  unpro^ 
duotire  of  adrantagea  to  the  world,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  flood 
af  wealth  which  they  poured  into  Jamaica.  The  jealouay  of  the 
Spaoiarda  had  barred  all  their  trana-Atlantie  possesaiona  against 
ihereseardies  of  foreigners,  and  kept  every  nation  in  ignorance 
of  their  hiatory  and  productions ;  but  these  pirates  broke  into 
Ih^r  hidden  repoaitories,  discovered  their  source  of  wealth, 
their  local  advantages,  and  their  political  positions,  and,  without 
being  aware  of  the  importance  of  their  communications,  were 
eontinuaUy  spreading  reports  of  the  various  places  they  had 
visited,  and  giving  tolerably  accurate  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  nature  of  tlte  soil^ 
and  the  productions  of  the  climates. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  been  one  of  enterprise  and  he- 
roism. The  New  World  presented  a  vast  theatre  for  bold  un- 
dertakhiga,  offinring  itane  and  wealth  to  the  intrepid  mariner. 
The  tnereateing  aupeiiority  of  England  on  the  seas  was  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  would 
all  have  gladly  degraded  her  aspiring  flag;  but'  Elizabeth, 
aware,  from  her  experience  in  the  formidable  attempt  of  Spain, 
how  much  the  defence  of  her  kingdom  depended  on  her  navy, 
liberally  encouraged  every  attempt  to  increase  its  force,  or  pro* 
mote  the  means  of  navigation  and  commerce.  With  this  view 
she  sometimes  contiibuted  ships  for  the  prosecution  of  new 
seheBMs  of  trade ;  sometimes  she  gave  money,  and  not  unfre. 
quendy  entered  into  actual  copartnership  with  her  merchants. 
Her  connivance  at  the  deeds  of  her  privateering  mariners  has 
been  censured ;  but  the  state  of  her  kingdom  compelled  her  to 
resort  to  all  means  for  its  preservation.  Philip  of  Spain  was 
the  most  penetrating  prince  of  his  time,  and  her  most  inveterate 
enemy ;  but  EUzabeth,  with  extraordinary  policy,  laboured  to 
convince  other  states  that  he  was  equally  an  enemy  to  them  all, 
and  that  he  aimed  alike  at  subduing  them.  She  cultivated  a 
correspondence  with  his  discontented  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  encouraged  her  privateers  to  pass  into  the  West 
Indies,  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  his  secret  positions  there. 
By  ^heae  means  she  was  a  match  for  the  wary  Spaniard.  But 
the  great  art  by  which  this  queen  defeated  all  King  Philip's  po- 
litical inveutiona  aeema  to  hanre  escaped  most  historians.  It  was 
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in  reality  this:    She  discovered  the  principal  instmmente  he 
intended  to  make  use  of  for  her  destruction,  and  so  managed 
them  as  to  make  them  actually  fulfil  her  own  purposes,  wlule 
they  yet  remained  the  pensioners  of  Spain.    Thus  she  caused 
the  ambassador,  Mendoza,  to  be  so  wrought  on  as  to  forfeit  his 
character,  by  suborning  persons  to  murder  Cecil ;  and  she  en- 
gaged the  Spanish  emissaries,  employed  to  seduce  her  subjects, 
in  daring  plots  against  her  own  life,  and  thus  she  brought  them 
to  a  speedy  and  igpaominious  death,  alike  terrible  and  shameful 
to  the  Popish  faction. 

Nor  were  her  efiR>rts  confined  to  Europe  alone.  She  fitted 
out  fleets  to  attack  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  she  had  the  ablest 
captains  to  command  them.  Howard,  Hawkins,  Drake,  and 
Clifibitl  swept  the  seas,  while  she  aided  them  in  their  outfits, 
and  shared  in  their  spoils. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  times  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  British  occupation  of  Jamaica,  the  foun- 
dation of  whose  prosperity  was  thus  laid  by  acts  little  better  than 
piratical,  but  which  were  considered  as  a  species  of  retribution, 
and  sanctioned  by  royalty  itself. 

The  life  and  actions  of  the  succeeding  leader  of  the  freebooters 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  a  most  interesting  period  of 
Jamaica  history,  that  a  more  ample  detail  is  necessary.  Henry 
Moigan,  a  native  of  Wales,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  and  with 
no  endowment  but  his  courage,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
its  lieutenant-governor,  >  and  acquired  a  name  so  terrible,  that 
women  frightened  their  children  to  sleep  with  it,  and  th«a  lay 
awake  themselves  through  very  .fear* 

Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange, 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation  ; 

For  into  a  prune  minister  bat  change 
His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation. 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued,  o*er  the  high  seas,  his  watery  journey^ 

And  merely  practised  as  a  Sea-attorney. 

m 

Having  no  inclination  to  follow  his  father's  agricultural  pur- 
suit, Morgan  bade  him  adieu,  wandered  to  Bristol,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  bound  himself  a  servant 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  and,  arriving  at  Barbadoes,  was  sold 
into  actual  slavery.  As  soon,  however,  as  his  term  of  years  ex- 
pired, he  went  to  Jamaica,  where  the  temptations  held  out  by 
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the  rapid  acquirement  of  wealth  on  the  seas, '  induced  him  to 
join  the  freebooters.  •  His  resolute  courage  soon  brought  him 
into  notice ;  he  made  sereral  successful  cruises,  and  secured  his 
share  of  the  spoil,  fle  saw  the  excesses  and  improvidence  of 
lus  fellows^  and  that  their  lavish  expenditure  soon  reduced  them 
to  distress ;  he  profited  by  the  example,  and,  having  greater 
designs  in  view,  lived  so  moderately  that  he  soon  amassed  suffi- 
cient money  to  purchase  a  vessel  ibr  himself.  Mansvelt,  the 
prince  of  pirates,  was  then  preparing  a  formidable  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  pitched  upon  Morgan  to  be  his  vice- 
admiral.  He  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  with  fifteen  ships,  and 
five  hundred  men,  stormed  and  carried  the  island  of  Saint  Ca- 
therine, and  then  proceeded  to  Puerto  Velo.  But  the  governor 
of  Panama  had  timely  notice  of  his  approach,  and,  being  unable 
to  cope  with  him,  Morgan  returned  to  Saint  Catherine,  and 
applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  assistance  to  maintain 
him  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  it  was  not  the  policy  of 
Jamaica  to  establish  any  rendezvous  which  might  divert  the  tide 
of  wealth  fix>m  herself,  neither  could  such  open  countenance  be 
given  to  the  marauders.  The  governor  of  Tortuga  was  next 
applied  to,  but  with  the  like  success.  Mansvelt  died  there,  and 
Morgan,  although  he  lost  Saint  Catherine,  found  himself  in  the 
sole  command  of  twelve  ships,  and  seven  hundred  men,  ready 
for  any  enterprise.  It  was  determined  to  storm  Puerto  del 
Principe,  a  considerable  inland  town  in  Cuba,  for  which  pur- 
pose ,  he  landed  at  Santa  Maria ;  but  one  of  his  Spanish  pri- 
soners swam  ashore,  and  g^ve  notice  of  the  pirate's  approach. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  to  retreat — ^resolution  and  address 
alone  could  redeem  the  error,  and  Morgan  possessed  both. 
He  deviated  from  the  beaten  road,  where  ambuscades  might 
deceive  him,  and,  cutting  his  way  through  the  woods,  surprised 
the  Spanish  governor,  whom  he.  killed,  and  took 'the  town. 
But  the  governor  of  Saint  Jago  approaching  to  its  relief,  and 
the  French  part  of  Morgan's  force  separating  from  him,  he  exacted 
an  hasty  ransom,  and  returned  to  Jamaica. 

His  next  exploit  will  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
human  courage ;  and  when  he  imparted  to  his  followers  his 
intention  to  attack  Puerto  Yelo,  they  considered  it  perfectly  im- 
practicable. But  the  hope  of  riches  was  more  enei^etic  than  the 
fear  of  death,  and  .the  proud  ambition  of  daring  such  dangers 
excited  the  victorious,  band  to  the  bold  attempt.    This  city  was 
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considered  aa  the  Btrongest  place  poweased  hj  the  SpaniaMifl^ 
erceptingp  Carthagena  and  the  Havamiah.    It  was  dafiepded  bj 
three  castles,  two  of  which  were  so  situated  that  no  {loatile  boat 
could  pass,  and  the  town  itself  was  well  garrisoned.     But  H 
contained  an  irresistible  lure  in  the  golden  treasures  ofPtnsmfia, 
the  principal  merchants  there  making  Puerto  Velo  their  geawral 
store  and  market.    Morgan  was  acquainted  with  all  the  aveniws 
of  the  city.    It  was  in  the  night  that  he  oame  to  Puerto  do  Naoa. 
ten  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  town ;  he  sailed  up  tha  rivtr 
to  Puerto  Pontin*  anchored,  and,  guided  by  one  who  had  bean  a 
prisoner  there,  reached  Estera  longa  le  Mas,  whence  he  taaichfwl 
to  the  outposts  of  the  city.    To  secure  the  sontinel  before  he 
could  fire  a  shot,  or  alarm  the  garrison,  was  the  first  objeet,  and 
it  was  instanHy  efifocted.     The  poor  wretch  disclosed  all  be 
knew,  and  enabled  the  desperate  crew  to  surround  and  aurnoMm 
the  castle,  and  to  assail  it  at  the  same  time  with  audi  reaistles^ 
gallantry,  that  the  govenior  waa  compelled  to  submit.    Morgan, 
unaUeto  spare  men  to  guard  his  prisoners,  is  accused  of  having 
inclosed  them  all  in  a  large  dungeon,  fired  the  magasiaei,  and 
blew  up  the  fortress  with  eyery  Spaniard  in  it.    Flushed  with 
irictory,  the  ruthless  banditti  rushed  upon  the  dty,  which  was 
unprepared  to  resist  them.    The/.  fi>rced  the  commandani  into 
the  remaining  fort,  whence  he  endeatoured,  by  an  incessant  ean- 
nonade,  to  stop  the  plundering  in  the  town  below.    Tel  it  had 
no  other  efi^ct  than  to  spur  them  on  to  make  a  quick  and  8a&> 
guinary  dispatch.    They  rifled  the  churohes  and  houses,  and 
resolved  to  storm  the  castle  at  the  very  mouth  of  its  guns* 
Such  intrepidity  surprised  the  besieged,  who  met  with  eeitaia 
death  as  they  exposed  themselves  upon  the  ramparts.    The  ear* 
nage  of  the  nocturnal  conflict  was  frightfliL    Amidst  its  horrors 
both  parties  performed  feats  of  vfklour,  which  would  have  ini* 
mortalized  the  heroes  of  legitimate  warfare.    The  stout  resist' 
ance  made  by  the  Spaniards  induced  Morgan  to  attempt  the 
gates  by  fire,  but  huge  stones  and  balls  of  fire  rolled  off  the 
battlements,  and  obliged  him  to  desist.     His  men  became  dis-> 
pirited  at  such  an  unusual  check,  while  the  promise  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  which  they  knew  was  accumulated  in  the  vaults 
of  the  fortress,  scarcely  stimulated  them  to  renew  the  attadu 
Morgan's  career  would  probably  have  been  closed  befiire  its 
walls,  had  not  firesh  vigour  been  infiised  into  his  feinting  troops 
by  the  sight  of  the  English  cokmcs  waving  over  the  third  re« 
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nnuning  cwtl^  which  another  party  of  his  men  had  auocesiifiilly 
atonned  He  immediately  prepared  ladders*  and  commanded 
auch  prisoners  as  had  been  taken  from  the  reli^ous  houses  to 
fix  them  against  the  walls.  The  nmis  and  monks,  thus  com- 
pelled to  obey  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  coloured  their  resolute 
governor  to  yield,  and  spare  their  lives.  But  they  were  swept 
down  amidst  their  prayers,  and  many  an  ora  pro  nobU  stuck  in 
the  throat  of  the  stricken  friar.  The  piirates  mounted  the  ladders 
thus  planted,  and  the  Ul-&ted  Spaniards  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  cried  for  quarter.  The  commandant  alone  refused  mercy, 
and  nobly  met  his  fate  in  the  presence  of  his  suppliant  wife  and 
lovely  daughter.  The  hearts  of  these  desperadoes  were  steeled 
against  the  cries  of  nature,  and  even  beauty  in  distress  there 
found  no  advocate.  The  rack  and  the  torture  were  the  only 
means  employed  to  relieve  the  wretched  sufferers  from  their 
earthly  pains,  while  every  species  of  excess  marked  the  footsteps 
of  their  conquerors  during  the  fifteen  successive  days.  A  ran- 
som of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  eight  was  demanded  for 
the  preservation  of  the  town,  and  paid,  afler  the  president  of 
Panama  had  in  vain  attempted  to  redeem  it  by  risking  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  defeated.  So  astonished  was  he  at  this  bold 
action  of  Morgan,  that  he  gOod-humouredly  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  successfrd  invader,  requesting  to  have  specimens 
of  those  powerful  arms  wherewith  he  had  effected  such  a  des- 
perate enterprise*  Morgan  treated  the  envoy  with  politeness, 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  pistol  and  a  cutlass,  desiring  the  pre- 
sident to  accept  of  that  slender  testimonial  of  his  regard,  the 
patterns  of  the  only  arms  wherewith  he  had  taken  Puerto  Velo, 
and  adding  a  request  that  he  would  keep  them  for  a  twelve- 
month, when  he  would  come  to  Panama  and  fetch  them  away 
agaim  To  this  polite  threat  the  president  replied,  by  sending 
Morg^  a  gold  ring,  and  expressing  a  very  sincere  desire  that 
he  would  not  repeat  his  visit. 

Afler  levelling  the  redoubts,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  dismounting  their  guns,  the  pirate  band  returned 
to  Jamaica  and  counted  the  spoil  on  the  sea-shore  at  Port 
Royal ;  where  every  kind  of  allurement  was  held  out  to  drain 
them  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pieces  of  eight  which 
these  three  hundred  plunderers  had  shared.  Plate,  jewels,  and 
other  rich  effects,  were  literally  piled  beneath  the  eaves  of  the 
houses,  in  the  want  of  warehouse  room.    But  all  this  wealth 
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quickly  changed  its  owners ;  and  the  pirates,  reduced  almost  to 
starvation  in  the  midst  of  stimulants,  became  clamorous  for 
their  captain  to  put  to  sea  again,  after  a  few  short  weeks  of 
riotous  debauchery. 

His  fame  now  placed  Morgan  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  de8« 
perate  fellows,  and  a  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels,  the  largest  of  which, 
however,  a  ship  of  thirty-two  guns,  given  him  by  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  blew  up  during  a  nighl^s  debauch,  and  upwards  of 
three  hundred  men  perished.    Maraoaibo  had  once  moire  re- 
covered its  opulence ;  but,  with  Gibraltar,  it  was  again  sacked, 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants  underwent  the  same  cruel  tortures 
which  they  had  felt  at  the  hands  of  Lolonnois.     No  spoil,  how- 
ever, now  enriched  the  conquerors :  for  the  wary  Spaniards  had 
removed  all  their  valuable  effects  into  the  woods  :  and  although 
every  effort  was  made  which  barbarity  and  avarice  could  sug- 
gest, Ihe  hiding-places  were  kept  profoundly  secret.      Weary 
and  vexed  at  their  unusual  ill  fortune,  the  pirates  prepared  to 
retreat. 

They  had  now  been  long  absent  from  Maracaibo,  and  feared 
that  the  Spaniards  might  have  taken  measures  to  obstruct  their 
passage  from  the  lake.  To  their  utter  consternation,  their  fears 
were  realised  when  they  discovered  three  men-of-war  waiting  for 
them,  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage ;  add  found  the  castle, 
under  whose  guns  they  must  pass,  well  prepared  to  sink  them. 
Despair  was  for  once  visible  upon  those  hard  features  which 
were  familiar  only  with  the  emotions  of  gratified  revenge :  all 
retreat  was  cut  off,  and  retaliation  alone  could  be  expected  at 
the  hands  of  the  irritated  Spaniards. 

In  this  dilemma  Morgan  alone  remained  unshaken  and  un- 
daunted ;  a  single  event  could  suspend  his  ruin,  and  by  that 
event  was  his  ruin  suspended.  His  courage  surmounted  the 
difiiculties,  and  afforded  an  example  that  the  resolution  of  one 
daring  spirit,  in  times  of  danger,  is  oftentimes  more  yaluable 
than  the  swords  of  hundreds.  Open  force  was  useless ;  so  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem ;  and  contrived  a  fire-ship  with  such 
ingenuity  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  recognise  her 
as  such.  He  filled  her  deck  with  logs  of  wood  dressed  witii 
Montera  caps,  placed  sham  guns  in  her  ports,  and  firing  the 
slow-match,  floated  her  down  to  the  Spanish  ships ;  with  the 
largest  of  these  she  grappled,  and  they  were  instantly  both  of 
them  in  a  blaze.   Another  ran  ashore  in  the  consternation  which 
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followed ;  and  the  third  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  pirates, 
who,  at  a  distance,  waited  the  event.     Naval  history  records  not 
a  more  daring  or  successful  enterprise  than  this.     But,  though 
their  floating  enemies  were  destroyed,  the  castle  was  still  im- 
pregnable, and  they  must  pass  it.     In  vain  did  Morgan  try  the 
expedient  of  exposing  nuns  and  friars  on  his  decks,  hoping  thus 
to  restrain  their  countrymen  irom  firing.   But  the  sword  of  Mor- 
gan was  not  more  useful  than  his  sagacity,  and  again  he  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.    He  withdrew  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  guns, 
and^  filling  his  boats  with  men,  ordered  them  to  row  ashore,  as  if 
with  the  design  of  landing :  instructing  them  to  conceal  them* 
selves,  on  thdr  return,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  boats,  so  that  only  two 
or  three  should  appear  to  conduct  them  back  to  the  ships.    This 
was  repeated  several  times,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  concluded  that  he  meditated  a  night  attack  from  the 
land-side ;  for  though  they  could  distinctly  see  the  men  as  they  , 
went  ashore,  yet  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  on  their  re- 
turn.   To  provide  against  this  expected  attack,  they  removed 
their  guns  to  the  ramparts  which  might  command  it,  leaving  the 
sea-side  almost  destitute  of  defence.     The  moon  shone  bright 
and  clear  ;  the  pirates  tripped  their  anchors  and  floated  down 
the  stream,  till  near  the  castle,  when  they  spread  every  inch  of 
canvas,  and  passed  the  mortified  Spaniards  in  triumph,  saluting 
the  outwitted  governor  with  a  few  shots,  which  he  was  unable 
to  return.     Again  was  Jamaica  deluged  with  wealth,  and  bene- 
fited by  the  prodigality  of  the  pirates,  who  appeared  to  have  no 
other  motive  in  risking  their  lives,  than  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
its  inhabitants..    The  System  had  now  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  their  force  consisted  of  four  thousand  men ;  of  whom 
one  half  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Morgan  ;  whose 
reputation  was  so  great  that  many  young  men  of  family  came 
out  from  England  to  join  him.     He  divided  his  fleet  of  thirty- 
seven  sail  into  two  squadrons ;  recaptured  Saint  Catherine,  kept 
it  as  a  place  of  retreat,  and  determined  on  performing  his  pro- 
mise to  the  governor  of  Panama.     Ambition  was  his  only  mo- 
tive, and  his  only  title  was  superior  strength.     He  directed  his 
course  by  the  river  Chagres ;  attacked  the  castle,  and  took  it. 
But  it  was  an  accident *which  caused  its  immediate  .surrender. 
One  of  his  men  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  which  Morgan  in-* 
fitantly  extracted;  and,  wrapping  cotton  around  its  bloody  point, 

be  put  it  into  hia  musket  and  discharged  it  into  the  fortress, 

2  £ 
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where^  falling  near  the  magazine,  an  explosion  followed  which 
shook  it  to  its  foundations. 

Every  species  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  the  governor  of 
Panama  could  oppose  to  this  gallant  band,  obstructed  its  ap- 
proach.    In  the  most  perilous  positions  it  was  guided  and  ral- 
lied and  checked  by  tlie  hand  of  a  master ;  and,  after  incredible 
deprivations,  Morgan,  on  the  ninth  morning's  march,  gained  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  whence  he  obtained  a  view  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  the  bay  of  Panama :  a  sight  which  filled  his  men  with 
such  joy,  that,  for  once,  the  pirates  returned  their  grateful  thanks 
to  heayen.      They  halted  before  the  city,  whose  guns  played 
upon  them  during  the  ni^t<  but,  accustomed  a&  they  were  to 
such  kind  of  music,  they  opened  their  satchels  and  enjoyed  a 
hearty  meal,  resolving  next  day  to  repay  the  Spaniards  in  their 
own  coin. 

The  governor  advanced  at  the  head  of  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  with  £bur  regiments  of  infantry ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
wild  cattle  were  driven  by  negroes  in  the  van,  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.   Two  hours'  desperate  conflict  ensued ;  and  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  afler  they  had  lost  six  hundred 
men  killed,  and  the  services  of  twice  as  many  wounded.     M or« 
gan  pursued  the  advantage  he  had  thus  gained,  and  approached 
the  gates,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ramparts.     Another  con- 
test of  three  hours  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town,  which  un- 
fortunately, by  some  accident,  took  fire,  and  continued  burning 
during  several  days.     The  barbarous  act  was  imputed  to  Mor* 
gan ;  but  he  ever  disclaimed  his  knowledge  of  its  origin,  and 
published  a  justification  of  himself.     Like  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  it  was  probably  the  work  of  patriotic  zeal  against  a 
hated  and  successful  enemy.      Vast  quantities  of  molten  gold 
and  silver  were  found  incrusted  on  the  very  pavements  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  worth  of  millions  was  collected  from  the  wells 
and  fountains  in  which  it  had  been  hastily  concealed.     For  three 
months  did  the  pirates  riot  amidst  the  smoking  ruins,  levying 
contributions  on,  and  extorting  ransoms  from,  the  unfortunate 
captives ;  while  the  party  which  had  been  left  at  Chagres  cap- 
tured several  ships  richly  laden. 

.  With  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mules  richly  loaded  with 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  Morgan  arrived  at  Chagres.  There  he 
made  a  division  of  the  spoil ;  but  his  crew,  suspecting  him  of 
fraud  in  the  partition*  mutinied ;  and  he  was  glad  to  steal  away 
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prirately,  with  only  two  or  three  ships ;  yet  he  reached  Jamaica, 
bearing  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  eight  in  specie,**-thi9 
substantial  trophies  ot  his  victory. 

But  now  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court  materially 
checked  this  marauding  system ;  and  Spanish  gold  eventually 
bribed  Morgan's  friends  to  procure  his  ruin.  Two  snccessive 
governors  had  granted  liim  Jamaica  commissions,  and,  in  fact, 
he  had  never  acted  without  one.  When  they  were  recalled,  he 
ceased  his  depredations,  and  retired  into  the  peaceful  walks  of 
private  life.  He  purchased  a  plantation,  lived  upon  and  im- 
proved it ;  and  although  the  cruel  acts  which  he  had  allowed 
his  followers  to  perpetrate,  must  ever  remain  a  stain  upon  his 
character,  yet  he  did  his  best  to  obliterate  it  by  the  virtues  of 
civil  life ;  and  he  reconunended  himself  so  effectually  to  public 
favour,  that  he  became  a  naval  commander  in  the  service  of  his 
Ring,  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Jamaica,  and  thrice  filled  the  responsiUe 
office  of  its  lieutenant-governor. 

Spain,  however,  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive  him;  and  re- 
venge prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  ordering  him  from  his  retreat,  a  prisoner  to  England. 
There,  confined  in  a  dungeon  by  the  tyrannical  measures  of  a 
court  faction,  without  even  an  audience,  his  sound  and  robust 
constitution,  which  neither  the  toils  of  war,  the  shocks  of  femine, 
nor  the  fatigues  of  watching,  could  impair,  sunk  beneath  un- 
merited disgrace ;  and  he  died,  leaving  a  name  which  struck 
terror  into  Spain,  and  which  records  exploits  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  any  which  ever  flowed  from  British  courage. 

Succeeding  governors  of  Jamaica  were  furnished  with  autho- 
rity to  suppress  the  freebooters  ;  and,  although  a  stop  was  not 
entirely  put  to  their  proceedings,  they  never  again  assembled  in 
such  organised  bodies  as  under  Morgan.  Driven  from  Jamaica, 
whose  colonists  were  now  obliged  to  draw  their  wealth  from  the 
soil,  the  pirates  sought  refuge  in  the  smaller  islands ;  until  a 
fleet  of  cruisers  forced  them  to  seek  their  desperate  fortunes  on 
the  western  coast  of  America.  The  isthmus  of  Darien  became 
tlieir  path  to  the  South  Sea ;  there  persons  of  all  nations  were 
continually  crossing,  and  their  ships  were  thus  constantly  sup- 
plied with  mariners ;  many  of  whom,  of  superior  but  broken 
fortunes,  were  compelled  by  poverty,  or  prompted  by  avarice,  to 
risk  their  lives  to  redeem  their  wealth. 

2  £  2 
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History  afibrds  no  parallel  to  these  corsairs  of  the  New 
World.  They  were  undauntedly  brave,  yet  cowardly  brutal ; 
and  justice  compels  the  acknowledgment  that  they  were  the 
basis  of  our  naval  glory,  and  that  to  them  Great  Britain  owes 
the  many  millions  which  she  has  drained  from  the  fruitful  colony 
of  Jamaica. 

Note  LVIL— p.  237. 
The  common  belief  is,  that  Cromwell  died  on  the  "  auspicious 
third  of  September,"  in  the  year  1659;  but  Ra^enet,  who 
wrote  his  life  from  choice  materials,  and  published  it  in  1691, 
distinctly  asserts  that  he  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month, 
and  makes  him  five  years  older  than  most  other  biographers. 
Moreri,  following  the  authority  of  Bayle,  says  that  Cromwell 
was  born  in  1599,  and  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1658. 
Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  other  hand,  mwntains  the  usual  opinion. 
It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that,  in  an  event  of  such  recent 
date,  any  anachronism  should  occur.     But  in  Edwards  s  history 
of  Jamaica,  another  circumstance  is  reported,  which  distracte 
the  question  still  more ;  for  he  mentions  a  prevailing  report  that 
President  Bradshaw  died  in  Jamaica,  and  that  a  cannon  was 
placed  upon  his  grave,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription.    This 
must  be  entirely  without  foundation  ;  for  Raguenet  says,  page 
284,   *'  La  mfere  de  Cromwel  6tant  morte  sur  la  fin  de  cette 
ann^e  (1654),  il  fit  enterrer  son  corps  h  Westminster,  avec  les 
Rois  d'Angleterre,  comme  il  avoit  fait  d^ja  ceux  d*Ireton  et  de 
Bradshaw."    Besides,  there  is  extant  the  receipt  for  the  charge 
of  disinterring  the  body  of  Bradshaw,  in  compliance  with  an 
order  for  hanging  it  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  Price  ;  which  order  was  issued  on  the  8th  December,  1660. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  curious  document : — 

"  May,  the  4th  day,  1661.  Received  then  in  full,  of  the  Wor- 
shipful  Sergeant  Norfolke,  fifteen  shillings,  for  taking  up  the 
corpses  of  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  by  mee. 

"  John  Lewis." 

Salmon,  in  his  Chronology,  says  that  Bradshaw  died  of  a 
quartan  ague,  on  3lst  October,  1659.  Edwards  copies  that 
date  ;  adding  that  he  had  a  magnificent  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  if  his  powerful  and  only 
patron,'  Cromwell,  had  died  first.     Bradshaw's  son  afterwards 
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came  to  Jamaica  in  the  command  of  a  regiment ;  and  thence 
probably  ori^nated  the  error. 

Some  of  those  who  sat  as  jud^s  at  the  mock  trial  of  the  un- 
fortunate Charles,  became  settlers  in  Jamaica;  and  remained 
after  the  Restoration,  unmolested  in  their  voluntary  banishment. 
Daniel  Blagrove  and  Colonel  Thomas  Wayte  were  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  expatriated  judges ;  and  though  General  Harrison 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  accompany  them,  he  was  consistent 
enough  to  glory  in  the  ignominious  death  which  awaited  him  at 
home. 

A  son  of  Alderman  Thomas  Scott, — one  of  Charles's  judges, 
who  was  executed  in  1660, — settled  the  plantation  called  Y.  S., 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Elizabeth.  A  daughter  of  this  man  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Beckford  family,  who  was  a  royalist,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  England  during  Cromwell's  tyranny. 

Amongst  the  earliest  appropriations  of  the  island,  the  scite 
and  remains  of  the  city  of  Seville  were  conferred  by  D*Oyley  on 
one  of  his  favoured  officers  of  the  name  of  Hemming,  in  whose 
family  the  estate  yet  remains.  And  the  whole  of  the  district 
from  that  estate  across  the  island  to  Esquimel  (Old  Harbour) 
was  given  to  one  individual,  Mr.  Long,  who  afterwards  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  political  history  of  the  colony. 

The  fate  of  the  English  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in  these 

western  isles  was  thus  prettily  recorded  by  Andrew  Marvel,  at 

the  time  when  he  assisted  Milton  as  Latin  Secretary  to  the 

Commonwealth. 

'Where  the  remote  Bennuda*8  ride 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  lx>at  that  row'd  along, 
The  listn*ing  winds  received  this  song. 

*•  "What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise, 
Who  led  us  through  the  wat*ry  maze, 
Unto  an  Isle  so  long  unknown, 
But  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  us  on  the  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms,  and  prelates*  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shade  the  orange  bright, 
like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night : 
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And  in  pomegnmBteB  does  endose 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet : 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  hear  them  twice. 
With  cedars,  chosen  hy  his  hand 
From  Lebanon,  he  stores  the  laild : 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar 
Proclaims  there's  Ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast — of  this  we  ever  boast — 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast : 
And  In  these  roeks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh,  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt 
'Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault, 
Which  thence,  perhaps,  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mezique  Bay.' 

Thus  SQDg  they,  in  the  Engliah  boat, 
An  h<dy,  and  a  oheerful,  note  i 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  the  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

NoU  LVIII.— p.  245. 

m 

'  At  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  when  a  prospect  of  peace, 
if  not  of  prosperity,  opened  in  Jamaica,  a  ^eat  number  of 
Scotchmen  sought  their  fortunes  here.  They  brought,  and 
have  still  preserved,  a  tradition  that  a  glass  of  brandy  caused 
that  auspicious  event.  Thus : — the  messenger  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  had  brought  letters  to  General  Monk,  whilst 
he  remained  in  Edinburgh.  This  messenger  was  at  length 
intrusted  with  dispatches  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
a  circumstance  which  he  mentioned  to  one  of  Monk's  servants 
while  on  his  journey.  The  man  saw  something  unusual  in  this, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  fellow-traveller  to  drink  a  dram  witli 
him  at  a  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  the  messenger  soon 
became  so  drunk,  that  the  faithful  Serjeant  was  enabled  to  take 
the  papers  from  his  custody  without  detection.  This  done,  he 
posted  to  his  general  with  the  packet,  and,  on  opening  it.  Monk 
discovered  an  order  for  his  own  arrest  and  detention  in  the  castle. 
Policy  and  resentment  at  once  directed  his  views  to  Charles 
Stuart ;  and  the  restoration  of  his  Monarch)  through  his  powerful 
agency,  was  the  consequence. 
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Note  LIX.— p.  246. 

D'Oyle/s  instractions  consisted  of  twenty-two  artides»  and 
bdng"  the  first  which  emanated  from  a  legal  soarce,  the  curious 
document  is  worthy  of  a  record. 

After  directing'  the  publication  of  the  royal  commission,  the 
second  article  appoints  a  council ;  but,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  let  it  be  observed,  that  no  directions  were  given,  either  in 
the  commission  which  refers  to  the  instructions,  or  in  the  in- 
structions themselves,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  council 
should  be  chosen  ;  it  rather  appears  that  the  governor  was  at 
liberty  to  name  the  members  himself. 

The  succeeding  five  articles  relate  to  the  administration  of 
oaths,  the  establishment  of  judicatures,  and  the  provision  for 
the  dependancies. 

The  eighth  directs  encouragement  to  be  given  to  such  planters 
as  should  remove  to  Jamaica  from  other  colonies. 

The  ninth  directs  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be 
set  apart  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  island,  as  a  royal 
demesne,  a  survey  to  be  made,  a  register  to  be  kept  of  all  grants, 
and  a  militia  formed. 

The  tenth  directs  the  planters  (o  be  encouraged,  their  lands 
to  be  confirmed  to  them  under  the  great  seal,  and*  allots  fifty 
thousand  acres  to  the  governor  for  his  own  use. 

The  eleventh  relates  to  the  encouragement  of  an  orthodox 
ministry ;  and  the  twelfth  establishes  a  duty  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  all  exports,  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years. 

The  thirteenth,  and  three  succeeding  articles,  contain  general 
directions  as  to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  trade  (excepting  the 
Spaniards),  the  assistance  to  the  neighbouring  plantations,  and 
the  security  of  the  island,  by  obliging  the  planters  to  reside  to- 
gether in  bodies. 

The  seventeenth  directs  that,  as  an  encouragement  to  men  of 
ability  to  go  to  the  island,  no  offices  shall  be  held  by  deputy, 
and  gives  power  of  suspension  or  removal  to  the  govemiM'. 

The  nineteenth  empowers  the  governor  to  grant  royalties  and 
manors,  to  contain  less  than  five  hundred  acres ;  and  the  twen- 
tieth deputes  the  govemcr,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
call  assemblies,  to  make  laws,  and,  upon  imminent  necessity,  to 
levy  money. 

The  ecmmnssion  was  dated  on  the  13th  of  Febmaryy  166L 
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Note  LX.— p-  249, 

This  mace  cost  eighty  pounds ;  and  the  great  seal,  which  was 
of  silver,  represented  on  one  side  his  Majesty  seated  on  his 
throne,  two  Indians  on  their  knees  presenting  fruits,  and  two 
Cherubims  alofl,  supporting  a  canopy:  beneath,  the  motto, 
"  DURO  DE  coRTiCE  FRUCTOs  QUAH  DULCis."  On  the  cxei^e, 
"  Carolus  Secundus,  Dei  gratia  Anglic,"  &c.,  **  bt  dominus 
jAMAicjs.*'  The  motto,  "indus  uterque  serviet  uni;"  below, 
a  cross  gules,  charged  with  five  pine-apples'  in  a  field  arg^t, 
supported  by  two  Indians  plumed-  and  condaled ;  the  crest,  an 
alligator  viyant,  and  the  orbicular  inscription, 

ECCE  ALIUM  RAMOS  PORREXIT  IN  ORBEH 
NEC  STERILIS  EST  CRUX. 

This  seal  was  designed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  Modyford ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  the  succeeding  lieutenant-governor  held  it,  *'  lest  it 
should  be  in  particular  hands,  and  an  office  should  be  made  of  it 
in  multiplying  of  chancery  suits,  whereof  hitherto  there  have  been 
wowe,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  in  the  year  1671. 

On  the  present  seal  his  Majesty  is  represented  in  his  regalia, 
inclining  forward,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left 
extended  towards  a  basket  of  liruit,  which  a  negro»  in  a  savage 
dress,  presents  in  a,  kneeling  posture. 

Note  LXI.— p.  250. 

"  A  Proclamation  for  encourciging  of  PlatUers  in  his  MajeUy*8 
Island  ofJamaicat  in  the  fFest  Indies. 

**  Wee  being  fiilly  satisfied  that  our  island  of  Jamaica,  being 
a  pleasant  and  most  fertile  soyle,  and  situated  commodiously 
for  trade  and  commerce,  is  likely,  through  God's  blessing,  to  bee 
a  greate  benefitt  and  advantage  to  this  and  other  our  kingdoms 
and  dominions,  have  thought  fitt,  for  encouraging  of  our  subjects, 
as  well  such  as  are  already  upon  the  said  island,  as  all  others 
that  shall  transport  themselves  thither,  and  reside  and  plant 
there,  to  declare  and  publish,  and  wee  doe  hereby  declare  and 
publish,  that  thirtie  acres  of  improveable  land  shall  bee  granted 
and  alloted  to  every  such  person,  male  or  female,  being  twelve 
years  old  or  upwards,  who  now  resides,  or,  within  two  years 
next  ensuing,  shall  reside  upon  our  said  island,  and  that  the 
same  shall  bee  assigned  and  set  out  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
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cS,  within  six  weeks  next  idler  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing, 
subscribed  by  such  planter  or  planters,  or  some  of  them,  in  be- 
halfe  of  the  rest,  to  the  governor,  or  such  officer  as  he  shall 
appoint  in  that  behalfe,  signifying  their  resolutions  to  plant 
tiiere,  and  when  they  intend  to  bee  on  the  place  ;  and  in  case 
they  do  not  goe  thither  within  six  months  then  next  ensuing, 
the  said  allotment  shall  be  void,  and  free  to  be  assigned  to  any 
other  planter  ;  and  that  every  person  or  persons,  to  whom  such 
assignment  shall  be  made,  shall  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  lands 
soe  to  bee  assigned,  and  all  houses,  edifices,  buihlingfs,  and 
enclosures  thereupon  to  bee  built  or  made,  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever,  by  and  under  such  tenures  as  are  usual  in  other 
plantations  subject  to  us. 

**  Neverthelesse  they  are  to  be  obliged  to  serve  in  armes, 
upon  any  insurrection,  mutiny,  or  forraine  Invasion ;  and  that 
the  said  assignments  and  allotments  shall  be  made  and  confirmed 
under  the  publique  seal  of  the  said  island,  with  power  to  create 
any  manor^or  mannors,  and  with  such  convenient  and  suitable 
priviledges  and  imunities  as  the  grantee  shall  reasonably  desire 
and  require ;  and  a  draught  of  such  assignment  shall  bee  pre- 
pared by  our  learned  counsell  in  the  lawe,  and  delivered  to  the 
governor  to  that  purpose  ;  and  that  all  fishings  and  pischaries, 
and  all  coper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  coales,  and  all  other  mines,  except 
gold  and  silver,  within  such  respective  allotments,  shall  be  en- 
joyed by  the  grantees  thereof,  reserving  only  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  product  of  the  said  mines  to  our  use. 

"  And  wee  doe  further  publish  and  declare,  that  all  children 
of  any  of  our  natnrall  borne  subjects  of  England,  to  be  borne  in 
Jamaica,  shall,  from  their  respective  births,  bee  reputed  to  bee, 
and  shall  bee,  free  denizens  of  England,  and  shall  have  the 
same  priviledges,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  our  free-borne 
subjects  of  England*;  and  that  all  free  persons  shall  have 
libertic,  without  interruption,  to  transport  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  any  their  goods,  except  onley  coyne  and  bullion, 
from  any  our  dominions  and  territories,  to  the  said  island  of 
Jamaica. 

'*  And  we  do  strictly  i^harge  and  command  all  planters,  sol- 
diers, and  others,  upon  the  said  island,  to  yield  obedience  to  the 

*  By  a  lingular  omission  here,  all  the  children  who  were  horn  between 
the  yean  1056  and  1662,  and  of  course  their  deflcendanu,  were  thus  excluded 
finom  the  benefit  of  this  proclamation* 
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lawfhll  commands  of  our  ri^ht  trasty  and  well4>eloved  Thomas 
Lord  Windsor,  now  governor  of  oar  said  island,  and  to  every 
other  governor  thereof  for  the  tyme  being,  under  paine  of  our 
displeasure,  and  such  penalties  as  may  bee  inflated  thereupon. 

**  Given  at  our  Courtc  at  Whitehall,  the  fourteenth 
day  of  December,  1661. 

"  F.  ipm'.  Reqem  • 

The  particular  terms  on  which  lands  had  previously  been 
granted,  under  Cromwell's  instructions,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained, the  oldest  records  preserved  not  reaching  back  so  far. 
There  is  jreason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  held  under 
orders  of  survey  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief;  or  plats 
surveyed ;  and  these  orders  and  plats  were  assignable  from 
one  person  to  another,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  notes  of  hand. 
So  little  attention  was  at  that  time  paid  to  those  formalities  of 
the  law  which  are  now  become  indispensable  in  the  transfer 
of  landed  property.  Many  tracts  of  land  in  Jamaica  are  at  this 
day  held  under  no  other  original  title  than  such  an  endorsed 
or  assigned  order  as  is  here  subjoined. 

**  Jamaica  ss, 

**  Whereas  A.  B.  hath  transported  himself  and  &inily  unto 
this  island,  with  an  intent  to  settle  and  abide  here,  and  to  that 
end  hath  requested  me  to  grant  him  an  order  for  his  proportion 
of  land  at  ,  by  the  sea^side,  next  adjoinii^  to  the 

plantation  of  C.  D.,  being  N.  W.,  I  do  hereby  asngn  and  ap- 
point him  two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  according  to  a  procla- 
mation heretofore  made,  in  the  place  afore-mentioned,  to  run  it 
out  as  he  shall  think  lit.  And  I  do  hereby  require  that  no  per- 
son or  persons  belonging  to  the  army  or  'Commonwealth  of 
England  (the  word  Kingdom  vras  substituted  afler  1661)  do 
molest  or  trouble  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  settlement,  but 
rather  to  aid  and  assist  him  hereon,  provided  this  be  not  preju- 
dicial to  any  former  order  by  me  made. 

"  Dated  this  I2th  January  16f  ^. 

"  EnwARD  D'Otley. 

*'  Recorded  the  day  and  year  above  written,  in  the  secretary's 

office,  at  the  General's  house. 

"  Per  Arthur  Town, 

"  Secretarif  to  the  GeneraL** 
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Note  LXII.— p.  235. 

DISTRICTS.  A  1         I         I      i 

In  the  pradnets  of  Port  Monnto   168  00  S7  126  120  464 

In  the  predncts  of  Morant 122  14  17  63  75  129 

In  the  precincts  of  Yealoth 207  36  25  54  72  355 

In  the  precincts  of  L^^ne 553  149  125  54  300  549 

In  the  town  of  Saint  Angelo  Behrega 20?  52  42  53  100  100 

Between  the  Black  Rirer,  Bower  Savanna,  ^ 

and  thereabouts  * 178  22  12  27  120  200 

In  the  Angles  Quarters 100  20  14  46  56  170 

In  the  Seven  Plantations,  Macaria,  Qua- 

thebeca    275  50  20  50  150  250 

In  the  Quarters  Quanaboa  and  Quardalena  390  42  26  39  330  700 

Upon  Point  Gangway 400  200  90  50  300  ... 

2600    645    408    552  1523  m7 

"  There  was  likewise  a  polinco  of  negroes,  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  under  one  Boulo,  as  lancers  and  archers, 
find  many  private  men-of-war  men,  besides  many  more  comers 
and  goers.  Frenchmen  and  others." 

Such  is  the  first-recorded  census  of  Jamaica,  taken  seven 
years  afler  its  capture. 

Note  LXIII.--P.  255. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  superstitious  ignorance  c^  those 
fanatical  times,  thus  to  draw  indications  of  future  prosperity  or 
adversity  from  the  appearances  of  the  heavens.  Astrology  was 
largely  imported  into  Jamaica  by  the  Oliverian  army.  Lilly, 
Vincent  Wing,  G^dbury,  and  other  almanac  makers,  were  then 
the  seers  of  the  age,  and  had  many  military  disciples  here. 
These  sages  were  then  in  full  practice  in  London,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Lilly  was  frequently  addressed  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  **  att  the  corner  house  over  against  Strand-bridge:" 
Gadbury  dates  his  **  London's  Deliverance,"  printed  during  the 
plague  in  1665,  from  his  "  house  in  Jewen-garden  .•"  Moore 
lived  at  Lambeth.  But  Lilly  obtained  the  greatest  reputation 
of  them  all.  The  unfortunate  Charles  brought  him  into  cele- 
brity, by  consulting  him  in  his  troubles.  This  Dr.  Johnson 
alludes  to,  in  ^>eaking  of  HudibrM .  '*  Astrology,"  says  he. 
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"  against  which  so  much  of  this  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more 
the  folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of  other^t.     It  had  at  that  time  a 
very  extensive  dominion.     Its  predictions  raised  hopes  and  feais 
in  minds  which  ought  to  have  rejected  it  with  cimtempt.     In 
hazardous  undertakings  care  was  had  to  begin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  propitious  planet ;  and  when  the  king  was  prisoner  in 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  an  astrologer  was  consulted  as  to  what  how- 
would  be  foimd  most  favourable  for  escape."     Dr.  Heylen,  in 
his  life  of  Laud,  enumerates  many  astrological  presages  of  that 
learned  prelate,  which  evince  the  extraordinary  superstitions  of 
those  times.    Jamaica  had  its  astrologers  also ;  and  the  inauspi- 
cious first  of  December,  1662,  was  long  considered  as  the  source 
of  all  the  misfortunes  which  aflerwards  happened  to  the  ill-fated 
town  of  Port  Royal. 

Note  LXIV.-^p.  266. 

The  following  are  the  principal  covenants  of  this  American 
treaty  with  Spain : —  * 

That  all  hostilities  should  cease  between  the  two  kings  and 
their  subjects ;  and  that  both  sides  should  call  in  all  commis* 
sions,  letters  of  marque,  &c.,  and  declare  them  null  and  void. 
That  prisoners  on  both  sides,  detained  by  reason  of  acts  of  hos- 
tility hitherto  committed  in- America,  be  set  at  liberty.  Tliat 
offences,  injuries,  and  losses  suffered  by  either  party  in  America, 
be  wholly  buried  in  oblivion.  That  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  shall  always  possess,  in  full  right  of  so- 
vereignty and  propriety,  all  the  coimtries,  islands,  colonies,  &c., 
lying  and  situated  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, which  he  or  his  subjects  now  hold  or  possess,  insomuch 
that  they  neither  can  nor  ought  hereafler  to  be  contested  under 
any  pretence  whatever.  That  the  subjects,  merchants,  captains, 
masters,  and  mariners  of  each  ally  respectively,  shall  forbear 
and  abstain  from  sailing  to  or  trafficking  in  the  ports  and  havens 
that  have  fortifications  or  magazines,  and  in  all  other  places 
possessed  by  either  party  in  the  West  Indies.  That  it  be  always 
understood,  that  the  freedom  of  navigation  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  interrupted,  when  there  is  nothing  committed  contrary  to 
the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  these  articles. 

By  the  eighth  article  it  appears  that  the  possession  of  Ja- 
maica, the  Caymana  Isles,  the  Tortugas,  the  logwood  creeks 
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in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  the  island  of  Santa  Catherina,  near 
the  Mosquito  shore,  Isle  Vache,  and  Providence,  all  of  which 
were  hel^  by  the  English,  was  Yirtually  conceded,  although  the 
claim  to  all  was  not  maintained  by  constant  occupancy.  More- 
over the  privateering  system,  which  had  been  so  long  carried 
on  under  the  equivocal  authority  of  commissions  and  letters  of 
marque,  was,  by  the  first  articles  of  the  treaty,  actually  recog- 
nised as  having  been  legitimate. 

M.  TAbbe  de  Mably,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  excellent  work 
on  Le  droit  public  de  VEuropt^  pretty  fully  develops  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  English  court  with  respect  to  America, 
commencing  with  the  adventurous  reig^  of  Elizabeth,  and 
bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  year  1755.  To  this  political 
digest  I  would  refer  the  inquiring  reader. — ^Tom.  i.  p.  193. 

NoU  LXV.— p.  283. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  Edward  Poyning  passed,  in 
the  Irish  senate,  a  law,  one  material  clause  of  which  was  to  this 
effect : — That  as  the  people  had  been  Harassed  by  frequent  par- 
liaments, in  which  ordinances  were  repeatedly  made  for  the  sole 
profit  of  the  chief  governor,  or  of  the  party  which  he  espoused, 
no  parliament  should  in  future  be  holden  until  the  King  had 
been  informed  by  the  lieutenant  and  council  of  the  necessity  of 
the  same,  and  of  the  acts  intended  to  be  passed  in  it,  and  had 
previously  given  his  license  and  approbation  under  the  great 
seal.  Similar  trammels  did  the  imbecile  ministers  of  a  weak 
king  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  constitution  of  Jamaica.  But 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  ever  without  consistency  or  system  ; 
he  loved  peace  firom  very  apathy,  made  war  from  weakness, 
distrusted  his  friends,  and  reigned  only  from  day  to  day.  The 
subsequent  resignation  of  these  arrogant  pretensions  afforded  a 
triumph  as  honourable  to  the  patriots  of  Jamaica,  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  contrivers  of  such  a  system  of  political  tyranny. 
The  difference  between  the  conditions  of  Jamaica  and  of  Ire- 
land rendered,  indeed,  such  a  scheme  of  legislation  altogether 
visionary.  The  proximity  of  the  latter  country  to  England 
aftbrded  the  means  of  communication  in  a  few  hours  ;  whereas, 
from  the  former  it  would  occupy  months.  Besides,  one  was  a 
settled  kingdom,  the  other  but  an  infant  colony.  Nor  can  it  be 
imagined  that  this  Irish  model  of  government  was,  inprincipio^ 
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intended  for  Englishmen.  It  was  introduced  by  themselves  for 
the  preservation  of  the  English  against  the  Irish  faction,  and 
being  their  own  choice,  they  were  bound  to  obey  it.  The  at- 
tempted innovation  on  the  privileges  of  British  subjects  iirho  had 
settled  here,  under  the  assurance  that  their  immunities  should 
be  held  inviolable,  could  therefore  be  supported  on  no  grounds 
either  of  justice  or  of  policy ;  and  the  address  which  the  House 
of  Assembly  presented  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  1 4th  November, 
1679,  while  it  evinced  the  resolute  patriotism  of  his  subjects  in 
Jamaica,  did  honour  to  their  loyalty  and  allegiance. 
.  The  council  also  addressed  the  King,  joining  the  assembly  id 
the  prayer  of  their  petition  against  this  new  form  of  government; 
and  took  that  opportunity  of  apologising  for  the  omission  of  his 
Majesty's  name  in  the  revenue  bill,  asserting  that  it  passed  their 
board  complete  in  that  respect,  and  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
house  "  erased  it  with  his  own  hand.**  This  address  was  con- 
sented to  by  the  whole  council,  excepting  Colonel  Samuel  Liong, 
who  had  been  the  Speaker  alluded  to. 

Note  LXVL— p.  287. 

• 

This  extraordinary  test  was  couched  in  the  following  words  : 
"  Do  you  submit  to  the  frame  of  government  as  it  is  now  esta- 
blished by  his  Majesty's  commission  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  ?" 

A  particular  account  of  this  interview  between  the  governor 
and  the  members  of  the  assembly,  is  thus  detailed  by  Colonel 
Beeston,  and  preserved  amongst  the  curious  manuscripts  in  the 
council-chamber, 

**  On  the  1st  of  December,.  1678,  his  excellency,  thinking  fit 
to  dissolve  the  assembly  then  sitting,  sent  for  them;  and  having 
past  the  revenue  bill,  told  them  he  did  dissolve  them :  on  which 
they  all  offered  to  go  away,  but  he  called  theni  back,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  something  to  say:  which  was,  that  many 
things  had  been  said  and  done  in  that  assembly,  which  did  not 
seem  to  tender  them  such  dutiful  subjects  that  he  might  put  his 
Majesty's  trust  into  their  hands ;  and  therefore  desired  we  would 
give  some  further  manifestation  of  our  obedience :  and  applied 
himself  to  me  :  *  And,  sir,  I  begin  with  you  first :  will  you  obey 
the  King  and  his  governor,  to  the  new  form  of  government 
which  has  been  now  sent  over?'  To  which  I  replied,  *  My 
lord,  this  is  a  thing  so  new  and  so  sudden  to  me,  that  I  desire 
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« 

some  time  to  conBider  of  it,  before  I  give  my  answer.'  But  his 
excellency  said  I  must  do  it  presently,  and  so  must  we  all. 
Then  I  said,  '  My  lord,  I  have  ever  been,  and  will  ever  continue, 
a  faithful  subject  and  servant  to  his  Majesty.  I  have  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  many  times ;  and  I  know 
no  other  way  that  the  law  appoints  his  Majesty^s  subjects  to 
make  a  further  manifestation  of  their  duty  and  obedience  to 
their  King,  but  by  this :  if  there  be  any  law  requires  more,  I 
will  obey  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  will  do  my  utmost  to  ob- 
serve my  duty  according  to  those  others  :  more,  my  lord,  I  can- 
not say/  On  this  his  excellency  replied  upon  me,  *  Then  you 
will  not  obey  the  King?* '  Yes,  my  lord,*  said  I,  *  as  long  as  I 
live.*  But  his  lordship  said,  *  You  will  not  obey  him  according 
to  his  new  model  ?  I  answered,  '  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  ;  but  as  far  as  I  know  it,  I  do  not  like  it ;  therefore  cannot, 
voluntarily — since  his  Majesty  has  not  commanded  it — give 
my  consent  to  it.'  His  lordship  replied  I  did  know  it ;  for  I 
had  seen  his  commission.  Yes, — I  had  ;  but  I  had  not  seen 
his  instructions,  which  were  appendices  ;  and,  therefore,  I  did 
not  know  it,  and  could  give  no  other  answer.  So  I  was  ordered 
to  be  put  down  on  the  leH  hand  of  the  paper,  as  one  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  to  serve  his  Majesty. 

"  Then  his  lordship  proceeded  to  ask  the  rest — some  this  ques- 
tion :  and  others  only  *  Will  you  obey  the  King  ?*  according  as 
he  pleased  to  favour  some  more  than  others.  In  this  assembly, 
and  the  other  that  followed  it,  his  lordship  was  pleased,  very 
often,  to  call  them  *  fools,'  *  asses,'  '  beggars,'  *  cowards,'  and 
many  other  appellations :  which  managfement  they  took  so  ill 
from  a  wise  lord,  considering  the  capacity  they  were  in,  doing 
their  king  and  comitry  service,  that  it  set  their  hearts  much 
against  him,  and  did  no  good  to  the  public." 

Note  LXVII.— p.  288. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  Colonel  Long's  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

1st.  To  prove  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  imposed  a  test. 

2nd.  To  prove  judges  turned  out. 

3rd.  1*0  prove  the  earl  upheld  officers  in  action  of  fees. 

4th.  To  prove  the  earl  pressed  the  council  to  coin  or  stamp 
money. 
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5th.  To  prove  taking  of  seizures,  and  encouragement  of 
pirates. 

6th.  To  prove  his  knowledge  of  pirates'  goods,  and  allowing 
them  to  enter. 

7th.  To  prove  the  access  of  pirates  to  the  carl,  and  his  de- 
cision of  some  of  their  differences. 

8th.  To  prove  that  he  encouraged  the  privateers,  and  aTOwed 
that  they  did  good,  and  enriched  the  island. 

Colonel  Long,  who  had  come  to  the  island  as  secretary  to  the 
commissions,  with  the  army  in  1655,  was  now  the  chief  justice 
of  the  island,  and  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  was  justly 
esteemed  by  the  colonists  as  the  patron  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. The  confidence  reposed  in  him  made  him  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  who  degraded  him  from  the 
bench,  dismissed  him  from  the  council,  and  exhibited  counter 
charges  against  him  at  Whitehall.  These  Long  satis&ctorily 
refuted  before  the  committee  of  trade  and  plantations ;'  while  the 
earl,  who  could  be  considered  only  as  the  weak  tool  of  oppres- 
sion, failed  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  his  own  name  from  the  dis- 
grace with  which  his  administration  had  justly  branded  it. 

Note  LXVIII.— p.  291. 

The  explanatory  commission  which  the  discreet  conduct  and 
undaunted  spirit  of  the  Jamaica  patriots  at  length  extorted  from 
the  weakness  or  justice  of  CharlesV  ministers,  was  the  result  of 
much  deliberation ;  and  was  framed  upon  the  report  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  North.  The  scheme  was  derived  from  the  method 
of  making  laws  in  Barbadoes,  as  settled  by  the  commission  of 
Sir  Richard  Dutton;  and  this  memorable  charter  of  the  Jamaica 
constitution  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Charles  II.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
**  To  our  right  trusty,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

•'  Whereas  by  our  royal  commission,  bearing  date  the  1st  of 
March,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reign,  we,  having  thought 
fit  to  constitute  you,  Charles,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Captain-general 
and  Governor-in-Chief  in  and  over  our  Island  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  territories  depending  thereon ;  thereby  commanding  and  re- 
quiring you,  or,  in  your  absence,  our  deputy-governor  or  our 
council,  to  do  and  execute  all  things  belonging  to  the  said  com- 
mand, and  the  trust  reposed  in  you  by  the  said  commission,  and 
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the  instructions  therewith  given  you,  or  by  further  powers  and 
instructions,  to  be  granted  or  appointed,  you  under  our  signet 
and  sign  manual,  as  by  our  said  commission  (reference  being 
thereunto  had)  doth  more  at  large  appear  :  and  whereas  it  is 
necessary  that  good  and  wholesome  laws  and  ordinances  be 
settled  and  established  for  the  government  and  support  of  our 
island  of  Jamaica :  We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  you, 
full  power  and  authority,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
said  council,  from  time  to  time,  as  need  shall  require,  to  summon 
or  call  general  assemblies  of  the  freeholders  and  planters  within 
the  said  island ;  in  manner  and  form  as  is  now  practised  in  Ja- 
maica. And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  persons  there- 
upon duly  elected  by  the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
respective  pai^shes  and  places,  and  so  returned  (having,  before 
their  sitting,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which 
you  shall  commissionate  fit  persons,  under  the  public  seal  of 
that  island,  to  administer,  and  without  taking  which,  none  shall 
be  capable  of  sitting,  though  elected),  shall  be  called  and  held 
the  general  assembly  of  our  island  of  Jamaica ;  and  that  they, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  have  power  and  authority,  wi.th 
the  advice  and  consent  of  yourself  and  of  the  council,  to  make, 
constitute,  and  ordain  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the 
public  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  said  island, 
and  of  the  people  and  inhabitants  thereof;  and  such  other  as 
shall  resort  thereto  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors :  which  said  laws,  st^itutes,  and  ordinances,  are  to  be 
(as  near  as  conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  our  kingdom  of  England ;  provided  that  all  such 
laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  of  what  nature  or  duration « 
whatsoever,  be,  within  three  months,  or  by  the  first  conveyance 
after  the  making  the  same,  transmitted  to  us  under  the  public 
seal,  for  our  allowance  and  approbation  of  them ;  as  also  dupli- 
cates thereof  by  the  next  conveyance :  and  in  case  all,  or  any  of 
them  (being  not  before  confirmed  by  us,)  shall,  at  any  time  be 
disallowed,  and  not  approved,  and  so  signified  by  us,  our  heirs, 
or  successors,  under  our  or  their, sign  manual  or  signet,  or  by 
order  of  our  or  their  privy-council,  unto  you,  the  said  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  or  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  said  island,  for  the 
time  being,  then  such  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be  so  disal- 
loyred,  and  not  approved,  shall  from  thenceforth  cease,  deter- 
mine, and  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect :  any  thing  to  the 
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German  Sanhedrim,  which  might  have  imagined  that,  in  pos- 
sessing itself  of  this  rich  collection  of  jewelry,  it  was  only  obey- 
ing the  command  of  Moses,  to  carry  away  the  jewels  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  treaty  which  Langallerie  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  with  the  envoy  of  Turkey,  this  projected  robbery  was 
actually  mentioned ;  and  the  report  so  alarmed  the  court  of 
Vienna,  that  the  devoted  spoil  was  removed.  The  adventurer, 
however,  died  very  peaceably  in  the  dungeons  of  Saint  Paul, 
submitting  to  the  self-imposed  pangs  of  starvation,  when  he 
found  that  the  Jews  did  not  rise  en  Truuse  to  release  him,  as 
those  of  Hircania  had  done  to  deliver  their  Messiah,  Sabatai- 
Zevi,  confined  as  a  lunatic  in  Constantinople.  But  these  heroes 
were  easily  calmed  by  thirty  dragoons,  and  submitted  to  an 
enormous  fine  for  an  attempted  display  of  a  quality  which  the 
Hebrew  nation,  as  a  body,  certainly  does  not  possess.  After 
subsisting  1991  years  as  a  powerful  people,  it  has  now,  during 
eleven  centuries,  been  meekly  bleeding  beneath  the  rage  of 
sanguinary  and  persecuting  tyra^its  ;  it  has  borne  every  variety 
of  barbarously  cruel  legislation ;  it  has  been  plundered  and  tor- 
tured, while  the  only  glimmering  of  a  reasonable  pretext  is,  that 
the  Talmud  permits  them  "  to  rob  Christians,  who  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  wild  beasts ;  pushed  over  a  precipice,  when  found  on 
its  verge ;  killed  and  cursed  every  morning.''  But  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  persecuted  Jews  should  retain  these  words 
in  their  book  of  discipline,  when  the  Christians  gave  them  such 
ample  cause  for  retaliation.  They  have  even  been  accused  as 
cannibals  ;  and  Flavien  Joseph,  with  ill-judged  zeal,  enters  into 
so  elaborate  a  defence  of  them  in  that  particular,  that  it  would 
almost  induce  a  belief  that  the  Greek  Apion  had  reason. 

Perhaps  the  question,  at  the  present  moment,  is,  whether,  in 
the  existing  state  of  Europe,  the  cradle  of  prejudice,  and  the 
nursery  of  fanaticism,  their  claims  upon  the  Christian  world 
could  be  fairly  canvassed,  or  the  truth  fully  told.  Yet,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view;  the  past  history  of  the  Jews  offers  a 
curious  and  rich  mine  of  knowledge ;  were  it  explored  with  a 
reference  to  their  civil  rights,  their  commerce,  and  their  litera- 
ture. The  first  head  would  present  details  of  a  horribly  inte- 
resting nature ;  for  we  must  feel  that  the  ancient  and  monu- 
mental  religion  of  the  Hebrews  suggests  awful  images  and  as- 
sociations, and  inspires  a  mysterious  but  reverential  feeling. 
The  mete  antiquity  of  its  institutions,  and  its  liistories    and 
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modes  of  Mth,  is  so  impressive,  that  the  remoteness  of  the  race 
and  name  almost  overpowers  the  sense  of  youth  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  we  commonly  associate  age  with  the  very  name. 
The  commercial  history  of  the  Jews  might  also  possess  novelty 
and  importance :  but  it  would  be  the  light  thrown  upon  their 
literature  which  would  chiefly  interest;  for  it  is  a  literature 
scarcely  known  to  have  existed.  Yet  it  once  flourished;  in 
Spain  pai-ticularly ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
mingled,  but  not  confounded,  with  Arabic  learning,  and  pro- 
ducing many  excellent  works  in  medical  science,  etljics,  and 
poetry.  In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  Jewish  lite- 
rature, during  the  middle  age,  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  even  to  the  reformation  itself.  It  was  in 
those  times  that  Moise-Ben-Maimon,  Abben-Ezra,  and  Abben 
Tybbon  flourished.  The  commentaries  of  Abben-Ezra  on  the 
Scriptures  were  printed  in  the  famous  bibles  of  Basle  and 
Venice  ;  and  his  work,  called  Jesud  Mora,  is  still  in  repute. 
But  as  the  library  of  Alexandria  was  burnt,  the  better  to  pre- 
serve the  Alcoran ;  and  the  historical  tablets  of  Mexico  shared 
the  same  fate,  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity ;  so  tlie  Jews, 
universally  despised,  and  universally  fanatical,  unsociable  by 
their  religion,  and  incurious  by  their  habits,  suflered  the  de- 
struction of  many  literary  works  of  their  nation ;  especially  one 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted— the  last  copy  of  Toldos  Jescut, 
which  was  burnt  during  the  persecution  of  the  infamous  Pfeffer- 
com.  It  was  pretended,  indeed,  that  a  copy  was  afterwards 
found,  from  which  counterfeit  manuscript  a  book,  with  the  same 
title,  is  still  extant. 

Perhaps  the  New  World  may  once  more  call  forth  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  this  dispersed  tribe,  which  have  been  so  long 
chilled  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  old ;  and  afford  it  some 
better  asylum  than  it  has  possessed  there.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  during  the  late  forced  trade,  the  Spanish-American  mer- 
chants invariably  resorted  to  Jew  consignees.  The  lawjs  of 
Jamaica  have  long  been  favourable  to  the  reception  of  all  fo- 
reigners, inasmuch  as  they  admit  the  naturalization  of  every 
alien :  and  the  Jews,  at  an  early  period,  settled  here ;  attracted 
no  less  by  the  vast  treasures  which  the  buccaneers  brought  into 
circulation,  than  by  the.  peculiarly  mild  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment towards  them  ;  for  in  some  of  the  other  colonies  they 
were  virtually  proscribed  by  the  admission  of  slave  evidence 
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against  them  in  courts  of  law.  Indeed,  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  British  occupation,  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  times 
somewhat  discouraged  their  residence  eren  here.  From  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Edward  I.,  the  Jews  had  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
absolutely  the  slares  and  property  o^  the  King,  as  the  negro 
slaves  now  are  of  their  masters  *.  In  the  latter  reign  they  had 
been  totally  expelled  the  realm,  and  were  never  re-admitted 
until  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  when  they  dispersed  them- 
selves over  the  American  colonies.  Still,  however,  they  were 
looked  upon,  in  Jamaica,  as  dangerous  intruders,  until,  in  the 
year  1663,  the  powerful  influence  of  Sir  John  Davidson  ob- 
tained the  naturalization  of  a  German  Jew,  named  Watson, 
with  others  who  were  speciously  sent  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
showing  the  colonists  those  mines  which  they  affirmed  the  Spa* 
niards  had  formerly  employed  them  to  work  in  the  Healthshire 
hills. 

In  the  year  1681,  however,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary 
to  restrain  them  from  their  favourite  practise  of  debasing  and 
clipping  the  coin  :  for  they  soon  embraced  that  craft  which  in  all 
ages  has  marked  the  character  of  their  nation.  The  lure  held 
out  in  those  golden  days  of  plunder,  to  the  most  unworthy  of 
the  tribe,  for  the  commission  of  such  depredations,  induced  the 
council  of  the  island  to  solicit  an  edict  from  the  crown  for  their 
total  expulsion,  couching  its  reasons  under  the  capricious  pre- 
text, that  •*  they  were  the  descendants  from  the  crucifiers  of  the 
blessed  Jesus."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  illiberal  petition 
was  indignantly  rejected :  yet  his  Majesty  continued  his  assent 
to  the  law  which  levied  an  annual  and  variable  tax  upon  them, — 
a  tribute  which  in  the  year  1682,  was  assessed  in  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  Afty  pounds ;  and  as  their  ninnber  and  opu- 
lence increased,  was  raised  to  one  thousand  pounds. 

*rhe  justice  of  this  impost,  which,  by  royal  command  t»  ^n» 
afterwards  argued  in  the  assembly,  was  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  of  Jamaica  were  a  very  wealthy  people,  acquiring  their 

*  In  point  of  fket,  math  more  so ;  for  the  iov«reign  attadied  not  only  die 
penon,  but  the  property  of  the  Jew ;  of  whioh  we  hava  aeftral  memotahli 
inrtaniwi,  ..^^^leoially  that  of  the  Jew  of  Bristol,  in  the  reiga  of  Joha.  The 
peoeh'iim  «f  the  West  Indiaa  slave  has  ever  been  held  saci^  by  British 
httmaoity* 

f  Joumals  of  Assembly,  vdL  iii.,  page  671- 
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fbrtuneswith  little  risk  or  trouble,  and  disposinj^'of  theiA  in 
such  ways  M  to  escape  the  levy  of  the  usual  taxes.  Exempted* 
as  they  still  are,  fVotn  many  public  duties  and  consequent  ex- 
penses, to  which  other  classes  of  the  community  are  liable,  and 
their  way  of  life  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  the  stability  or 
strength  of  the  colony,  but  rather  tending  to  encourage  the  slave 
population  in  dishonesty,  and  the  white  in  intemperance,  by  an 
abject  retail  trade,  it  was  argued  that  they  would,  but  for  this 
tax,  become  distinguished  and  evil  examples  of  exemption  ik»ni 
that  maxim  generally  established, — that  every  individual  who 
receives  benefit  and  protection  from  a  government,  should  con- 
tribute some  proportionate  share  to  the  maintenance  of  it. 

In  the  year  1684,  they  had  been  permitted  to  erect  syna- 
gogues, and  to  perform  worship  according  to  their  own  ritual ; 
yet  the  number  6f  Jews  who  then  possessed  landed  estates  in 
Jamaica  did  not  exceed  six ;  the  great  body  of  them  being  em- 
ployed in  a  low  but  lucrative  retail  trade.  Still,  however,  pe- 
titions against  the  tribute  were  annually  preferred  by  them,  and 
rejected  by  the  assembly ;  and  the  grievance  of  which  they  most 
loudly  complained,  that  of  being  debarred  the  privilege  of  pur^ 
chasing  white  servants,  remained  likewise  unredressed. 

The  disability  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to  vote  for  representatives 
in  a  Christian  parliament,  seems  to  be  ftmnded,  not  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  upon  any  imperfection  in  their  titles  as  free- 
holders, but  merely  on  their  inability  to  take  the  oath  of  qualifi-* 
cation  as  such ;  which  oath  must  be  taken  on  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Evangelists,  there  being  no  saving  clause  in  law,  excq>t 
in  favour  of  the  Quakers.  And  being  a  transient  people,  every 
where  rather  dependant  on  the  power  of  the  chi^  magistrate, 
than  under  the  laws  and  government  of  the  state  in  which  they 
reside,  (a  case  peculiarly  marked  in  Jamaica,  where  they  for- 
merly used  to  express  their  gratitude  for  toleration  by  a  present 
to  the  governor,)  it  was  apprehended  that  by  admitting  them  to 
vote,  too  much  influence  might  be  given  to  the  executive,  iLnd 
that  the  ChrisUans  might  be  outvoted  by  the  Jews :  or,  at  any 
rate,  that'  each  reKgious  interest  would  be  so  embodied  and 
united  against  the  other,  by  the  operation  of  fanaticism,  and  the 
irritation  of  contested  predominance,  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  would  be  endangered  at  every  election. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  election  of  the  first  assembly  of 
Queen  Anne,  hi  the  year  1702,  that  the  Jews  serrously  insisted 
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upon  their  rig^ht  of  voting,  and  petitioned  to  that  eflbct.  Upon 
debate,  their  petition  and  remonstrance  were  declared  to  be 
*'  erroneous,  false,  and  scandalous  ;**  and  it  was  even  proposed 
to  imprison  them  for  their  presumption  ;  an  intolerant  measure 
which  was  commuted  for  an  increased  tribute  of  two  thousand 
pounds ;  to  be  assessed,  however,  by  persons  of  their  own 
nation.  To  this  unnecessary  severity  they  were  afterwards  in- 
debted for  the  royal  clemency  which  exempted  them  from  all 
peculiar  impost. 

In  the  year  1711,  the  council  was  inclined  to  admit  the  Jews 
to  a  participation  in  the  elective  franchise ;  and,  with  that  in- 
tent, amended  the  bill  which  .excluded  them  from  the  assembly. 
But  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to,  and  eventually  abandoned. 
Twenty-eight  years  aflerwards,  a  committee  of  the  house  re- 
commended that  such  Jews  as  were  planters  should 'be  ex- 
empted from  the  tribute ;  but  that  measure  was  also  rejected* 
This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  produced  a  petition  to  the 
King,  signed  by  ninety-one  of  their  nation.  This  petition  came 
back,  accompanied  by  an  additional  instruction  to  Governor 
Trelawney,  requiring  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  "  any  act 
whereby  any  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  Jews,  as  Jews  only, 
over  and  above  what  was  laid  upon  other  subjects."  Still,  how- 
ever, the  assembly  insisted  on  the  usual  impost ;  and,  although 
^  the  reasons  for  non-compliance  were  transmitten  to  his  Majesty, 
the  tax  was  again  ordered  to  be  discontinued.  The  house  still 
remained  obstinate ;  the  Jews  were  again  heard  at  its  b«r,  by 
council ;  and  the  forbidden  clause  would  have  been  again  in- 
serted, had  they  not,  with  a  spirit  of  humility  and  moderation, 
which  did  them  honour,  declined  being  the  cause  of  a  rupture 
between  his  Majesty's  government,  which  supported,  and  his 
colonial  legislature,  which  oppressed  them,  by  voluntarily  rais- 
ing the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  towards  the  public  expendi- 
ture of  that  year. 

In  the  next  succeeding  session,  the  tribute  was  again  at- 
tempted, which  caused  a  short  prorogation  ;  and  it  was  thence- 
forth and  ever  afier  abandoned.  One  of  the  historians  of 
Jamaica  conceives  that  the  interest  of  the  governor  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Jews,  to  obtain  the  royal  instruction  in  their 
favour ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  such  an  illiberal  reflec- 
tion upon  either  party:  for  the  measure  certainly  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  partial  proceeding;  while  the  intemperate  man- 
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ner  and  intolerant  arguments  with  which  it  was  pursued,  called 
for  notice  and  redress.  Their  gpratitude  for  so  signal  a  mark  of 
royal  favour,  was  long  afterwards  evinced  by  a  handsome  pre- 
sent to  each  succeeding  governor,  and  to  his  secretary  ;  consist- 
ing,  it  has  been  said,  of  a  piitole  pie. 

Rising  in  opulence  by  their  own  industry,  and  the  distresses 
which  occasionally  assailed  the  planters,  whose  pecuniary  neces- 
sities they  not  unfirequently  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from,  the  Jews 
of  Jamaica  began  to  entertain  an  idea  that  they  were  hardly 
dealt  by,  when  they  found  themselves  excluded  from  those  seats 
in  the  legislature  which  were  occupied  by  men  whom  the  re- 
verses of  fortune  had  put  into  their  power.     In  the  year  1750, 
one  of  their  nation,  whose  vote  had  been  rejected,  was  supported 
in  his  petition  to  the  assembly  for  admission  *'  to  all  the  privi- 
leges itnd  advantages  of  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  natural-born 
subjects.*'     And  this  supposed  right  was  founded  upon  an  act 
of  the  British  parliament  passed  eight  years  before.     Some  of 
their  nation,  wiser  or  more  prudent  than  the  rest,  disclaimed  all 
participation  in  the  application,  and  declared  themselves  satis- 
fied with  the  tranquillity  they  enjoyed,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
inflame  the  jealousy,  or  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.     Their  unfounded  claims  were,  therefore,  unanimously 
opposed  in  every  instance  ;  counter  petitions  poured  in  from  the 
country  parishes ;  and  measures  were  adopted  to  anticipate  any 
application  or  appeal  which  might  be  made  to  his  Majesty. 

During  the  intestine  commotions  which  shook  the  island  ten 
years  afterwards,  they  had  nearly  forfeited  the  good  opinion 
which  their  returning  good  sense  and  moderation  has  established 
in  their  favour,  by  making  religious  scruples  their  pretext  for 
not  appearing  under  arms  on  their  sabbaths,  fasts,  and  festi- 
vals ;  while  they  found  no  such  difficulty  in  keeping  their  retail 
liquor-shops  open  on  those  days. 

Since  that  period,  however,  no  question  of  privilege  or  immu- 
nity has  been  seriously  agitated  by  them ;  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  when  the  right  of  voting  on  their  freeholds  was  again 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  coimtry,  and  on  similar  grounds. 
It  was  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way :  although  a  large  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  to  prosecute  their  imaginary  claims.  But  per- 
ceiving the  numerous  difficulties  which  have  assailed,  and  the 
imminent  dangers  which  still  impend  over  the  decayed  colony, 
the  Jews  of  Jamaica,  amongst  whom  are  disseminated  virtues 
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which  would  do  honour  to  a  better  faithj-^^-nobly  forbear  to  in- 
crease its  troubles,  or  distract  attention  from  their  reparation ; 
they  sink  their  own  galling  yet  equivocal  claims,  in  a  moderate 
and  becoming  line  of  conduct,  which  deserves  well  of  their  fel- 
low-colonists, and  offers  an  example  of  such  excellence  as  might 
shame  the  boasted  pre-eminence  of  other  more  enlightened,  but 
f^  less  oppressed,  subjects  of  the  realm. 

NoU  LXXI.--P,  809. 

In  the  absence  of  those  official  documents  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake,  the  following  assessment,  founded  on 
a  scale  of  properties  in  the  year  1693,  for  Uie  purpose  of  levying 
4501.  to  support  an  agent  in  England,  will  show,  pretty  accu- 
rately, the  relative  progress  which  the  sixteen  parishes  had  then 
made  in  cultivation  and  resources. 


Port  Royal 

Saint  Andrew     . 

Saint  Thomas  in  the  East 

Saint  David 

Saint  George  * 

Kingston 

Saint  Catherine 

Saint  Dorothy 

Vere       .... 

Clarendon 

Saint  Hiomas  in  the  Vale 

Saint  John 

Saint  Mary     • 

Saint  Ann 

Saint  Elizabeth 

Saint  James 

NoU  LXXII 


£. 

s. 

d. 

49 

10 

10 

58 

17 

5 

27 

10 

0 

16 

11 

0 

8 

15 

6 

19 

5 

0 

50 

16 

3 

26 

3 

1 

47 

1 

8 

42 

1 

8 

29 

9 

0 

15 

8 

3 

11 

13 

7 

7 

2 

6 

51 

6 

8 

2 

16 

8 

—p.  811. 


In  the  political  transition  of  the  British  colony  of  Jamaiea 
from  the  military  rule  of  a  conquered  province,  to  the  civil  esta- 
blishment of  a  colonial  government,  it  became  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  to  afford  the  executive  such  deliberative  aid  as  was  re- 
quired in  numerous  points  of  administration,  distinct  from  legis- 
lation, and  unconnected  with  the  representation  of  the  people* 
Theeonsequence  was,  that  Iic»d  Windsor  receiYed*  in  the 
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1662,  positive  instructions  to  appoint  a  privy-council ;  but  th^ 
nomination  of  its  members  was  left  to  his  own  discretion, — pro- 
viding' only,  that  his  secretary  should  be  one ;  and  thus  it  re- 
mained until  Lord  Vau^han  opened  his  commission,  on  14th 
March,  1675. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  very  natural  desire  of  assi- 
milating itself  to  the  Upper  House  of  the  British  parliament 
influenced  this  assistant-board  to  the  measure  of  separating  it- 
self from  the  governor,  and  of  framing  itself  into  a  third,  inde- 
pendent, legislative  estate.  Some  difficulties  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  surmount ;  and  some  time  was  required  to  reconcile 
all  parties  to  the  important  innovation.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  a  multitude  of  laws  were  passed  between  the  years  1660 
and  1681 — ^thjitis,  before  the  publication  of  the  printed  code, — a 
gpneat  proportion  of  which  were  enacted  by  the  governor  and 
assembly  only. 

Tet  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  exact  period,  or  the  precise 
occasion  upon  which  the  governor  and  his  privy-council  first 
separated ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  amicable 
divorce  occurred  in  1688,  during  the  presidency  of  Sir  Francis 
Watson,  who  was  nominated  by  the  crown.  Being  the  first  of 
that  body  so  nominated,  or  upon  whom  the  administratioft"had 
devolved  after  it  had  felt  its  consequence  and  power,  he  pro- 
bably thought  it  more  suitable  to  his  n^wly-acquired  dignity, 
and  peculiar  royal  elevation,  to  mix  no  longer  with  his  brethren 
below.  Thus,  something  approaching  to  a  constitution  of  three 
estates,  was  carelessly  effected  and  tacitly  admitted.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1713,  that  the  speech  of  the  governor, 
opening  a  session,  was  addressed  to  the  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
Council."  Until  that  period  it  had  always  been  the  speech  of 
the  governor  in  (or,  and)  council. 

That  it  was  originally  intended  to  establish,  in  any  of  the 
colonial  governments  three  distinct,  independent,  legislative 
powers,  acting  on  the  spot«  and  with  the  view  of  assimilating 
such  a  form  of  government  to  that  of  the  parent  state,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  imagined.  Fbr  while  the  crown  retains  its 
constitutional  right  of  annulling  all  acts  of  the  provincial  legis- 
latures ;  and  while  the  privilege  of  a  negative  remains  likewise 
vested  in  its  governing  representative,  independent  of  the  coun- 
cil, there  are*  in  point  of  fact,  four  distinct  estates  existing,  in- 
stead of  three:   a  political  anomaly  which  oouid  hardly  have 
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been  premeditated ;  and  certainly  not  sanctioned  by  any  pre- 
cedent. In  the  year  1677,  the  House  of  Assembly  took  the 
alarm ;  and,  by  omitting^  the  King's  name  in  several  bills,  at- 
tempted to  exclude  the  crown  from  this  privilege  of  a  double 
negative.     But  it  was  a  vain  effort 

The  privy-council  of  Jamaica  from  some  such  irregular 
origin,  or,  perhaps,  in  concurrence  with  the  inclinations  of  a 
governor,  who,  finding  himself  at  times  under  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  rejecting  popular  bills,  had  gradually  withdrawn 
himself,  undertook,  and  has  since  confirmed  itself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  two.  very  incompatible  functions  of  a  privy  board, 
dependant  on  the  governor ;  and  a  legislative  board  also  depend- 
ant on  the  governor,  altliough  acting  distinctly  without  him. 
Royal  authority  has  now  recognised  the  innovation,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  interposition  of  this  third  branch ;  but  being  sup- 
ported by  no  act,  either  of  parliament  or  assembly,  to  justify  its 
original  claim,  it  must  necessarily  be  inferred  that  whatever 
powers  the  privy-council  may  have  exercised  of  that  anomalous 
kind,  must  have  arisen  solely  from  its  own  act,  in  having  gra- 
dually assumed  and  assimilated  the  usages  and  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  a  distinct  legislature,  afler  the  governors 
had  <reased  to  advise  with  it  concerning  the  purport  and  ten- 
dency of  bills  passed  by  the  assembly.  Tlius,  by  a  tolerated 
usage,  it  has  gained  a  sort  of  prescriptive  title  to  its  claims  ; 
and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  exercise  of  these  pretensions  may  be, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  community,  the  question  of  their  constitutional 
legality  merges  in  their  utility.  In  fact,  the  colony  gained  a 
very  important  point  by  this  political  separation  of  its  governor 
from  his  council ;  for,  by  thus  acquiring  the  semblance  of  three 
distinct  estates  in  its  government,  it  stood  alone,  and  secured 
the  immediate  operation  and  full  force  of  its  laws,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  Trans-atlantic  confirmation  of  them  by  the  crown. 

Having  thus  established  itself — imperfectly  it  must  be  con- 
fessed— as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  council, 
clothed  with  patrician  power,  proceeded  to  enter  its  dissents  and 
protests,  with  all  the  pomp  and  privilege  of  an  upper  house.  It 
assumed  a  distinct  negative  voice — originated  bills — amended 
some — rejected    others — appointed   its  own  committees  *—de- 

*  As  late  as  the  year  1604,  the  governor  appointed  the  committees  of  the 
counciL    See  ^'  Journals  of  Assembly,*'  vol.  iv.  p.  388. 
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manded  conferences,  examined  on  oath,  received  petitions  of 
g^evance,  and,  in  short,  interposed  its  power  in  every  depart- 
ment wherein  the  House  of  Assembly  was  concerned,  not  even 
excepting^  money-bills,  in  the  amendment  of  which  it  asserted 
at  least  an  equal  right.  And  this  claim,  though  illegitimate  in 
its  origin,  without  precedent  in  its  principle,  and  equivocal  in  its 
application,  has  yet  obtained  a  prescriptive  title  to  its  foundation,  ^ 
not  only  by  its  recognition,  but  by  its  actual  confirmation  from 
the  eource  of  all  authority.  In  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  trade 
to  the  governor,  dated  21st  June,  1714,  it  is  expressly  declared 
that — 

"  As  to  the  assembly's  pretence  that  the  council  have  no 
right  to  amend  money-bills,  it  is  groundless,  and  lyill  not  be 
allowed  of  here.  They  sit  as  an  assembly,  and  are  part  of  the 
legislature,  as  also  the  council,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  her 
Majesty's  commission,  without  which  they' could  not  be  elected 
and  sit  as  an  assembly;  and  consequently  their  assuming  a 
pretended  right,  no  ways  inherent  in  them,  is  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica,  and  is  derogatory  to  her  Majesty's  royal 
prerogative.  If,  therefore,  they  should  at  any  time  insist  upon 
.that  ill-grounded  pretence,  your  lordship  may  inform  them  that, 
as  they  must  not  assume  to  themselves  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  so  such  measures 
will  be  taken  here  as  may  be  effectual  to  assert  her  Majesty's 
undoubted  prerogative  in  that  island." 

Armed  with  such  a  powerful  mandate,  and  nerved  by  ambi- 
tion, the  council  took  its  position,  determined  to  contest  the 
ground  which  it  had  thus  possessed  itself  of.  Nor  did  the 
assembly  want  patriots  who  were  equally  resolute  in  maintaining 
its  inherent  privileges.  Four  years  afterwards,  during  the 
government  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes,  the  question  was  again 
agitated,  and  again  met  by  the  council  with  a  fresh  clause  from 
his  Majesty^s  instructions  : — 

*'  And  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  our  island  of  Jamaica 
has  of  late  assumed  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  framing 
money-bills,  refusing  to  let  the  council  alter  or  amend  the  same, 
you  are  to  take  notice  that  our  council,  as  such,  are  a  more  an- 
cient part'  of,  and  have  still  an  equal  share  in,  the  legislature 
with  the  assembly,  who  have  no  right  to  meet,  or  to  debate  upon 
any  matters  whatever,  but  by  virtue  of  our  commission  :  that 
our  said  council  have  frequently  altered  money-bills  in  former 
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times,  without  opposition  of  the  assembly ;  ond  we  are  so  far 
irom  looking  upon  this  pretended  right  to  be  inherent  in  the  said 
assembly,  that  we  esteem  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  accustomed 
usage  and  constitution  of  Jamaica.  Wherefore  you  are  hereby 
required  to  support  our  council  in  their  just  right  in  tins  par^ 
ticular*.** 

This  royal  decree  in  its  &vour  seemed  to  promise  the  covneil 
a  victorious  result ;  but  when  it  came  down  to  the  house,  and  the 
question  was  put  upon  the  point  of  submission  to  its  mandate, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  constitutional  right  of  the  pe<^le  to 
tax  themselves  by  their  own  representatives,  would  never  be 
relinquished  in  Jamaica,  any  more  than  in  England,  The 
assembly  returned  to  the  council  its  reasons  and  remonstraneeb 
which  were  literally  kicked  out  of  the  chamber  by  Gregory,  one 
of  its  indignant  and  disappointed  members.  This  was  an  insult, 
which,  though  duly  resented  and  atoned  for,  left  a  wound  thai 
neither  party  was  willing  to  open  anew,  so  that  the  question 
happily  slept  during  ten  years.  And  when  at  length  the  council 
conceived  that  the  intemperate  act  had  been  forgotten,  or  was 
awakened  by  the  apprehension  that  its  claims  had  laid  dormant 
too  long  to  resume  its  ground,  it  advanced  a  step  beyond  it, 
and  asserted  its  right  to  apply  the  public  money,  in  the  case  of 
gratuities,  to  reward  the  services  of  Commodore  Saint  Loe  and 
Captain  Grey ;  threatening  at  the  same  time  thf^t,  ''  as  they  had 
a  power  to  reward  such  persons  as  merit  well  of  the  pubHc, 
they  would  not  trouble  the  house  with  any  further  recommettda- 
tiom," 

This  assumption  was  too  much  for  the  most  patient  patriot 
in  that  house  to  bear,  and  was  met  by  a  resolution,  "  never  to 
confer  with  the  council^  on  that  subject;  that  being  the  sole, 
separate,  and  inherent  right  of  the  assembly .** 

In  the  year  1757,  the  council  was  called  upon  to  assert  his 
Majesty's  special  appointment  to  act  *'  in  distinct  capacities  as 
part  of  the  legislative  body,  a  council  of  state,  and  judge  of  the 
last  resort  in  the  island,  in  all  causes  of  common  law,  where 
writs  of  error  lie  ;"  and  shortly  afterwards  its  power  and  conse- 
quence induced  some  of  its  captious  members  to  take  ofience  at 
the  parliamentary  proceeding  of  the  assembly,  in  sending  up  far 

*  This  instruction  was  again  quoted  in  the  year  1739,  and  it  seems  to  t« 
ihe  charter  on  which  the  ooandl  still  rests  its  daiMjormalUer, 
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their  concurrence  a  prepared  address  to  his  Majesty.  The 
house,  howevert  now  finding  that  the  council  was  too  near  the 
crown  to  be  combated,  merely  on  the  futile  question  of  pomp 
and  privilege,  acknowledged  that  it  uhu  *'  assimilated  to  the 
House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain}^  and  this  tardy  acknowledg- 
ment completed  the  recognition  of  the  third  estate* 

Many  questions  of  privilege  have  been  since  made  the  subject 
of  contention  between  the  two  bodies ;  and  where  claims  rest  on 
such  equivocal  rights,  and  are  raised  so  high  on  foundations  so 
fragile  as  are  those  of  the  legislative  council,  such  contests  must 
necessarily  and  often  occur.  Nor  is  their  determination  of  any 
consequence  to  the  country.  For  instance,  of  what  importance 
is  the  decision  of  the  right  of  proposing  the  time  of  conferences, 
which  the  council  asserted  to  be  solely  their's  ?  Yet,  in  matters 
of  moment  the  decisions  of  that  board  have  ever  been  marked 
with  such  sound  judgment,  and  founded  on  principles  so  emi- 
nently constitutional,  that  they  have  seldom  called  for  the  inter-* 
ference  of  the  crown.  One  important  exception,  however,  must 
be  made  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  against  one  of  its  resolutions 
In  the  year  1757 ,— not  to  sit  after  the  publication  of  martial  law, 
when  a  cardinal  declaration  of  the  crown  established  *'that  the 
ordinary  eourse  of  law  and  justice  is  not  suspended  nor  stopped, 
any  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  answer  the  then 
military  service  of  the  public,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  province.'' 

Note  LXXIII.— p.  S^S. 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  1698,  that  the  Scots 
colony  at  Darien  was  first  established,  and  early  in  the  following 
year  the  ambassador-extraordinary  of  Spain  delivered  a  memorial 
against  it  to,  King  William,  on  the  ground  that  the  settlement 
was  made  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Spanish  domains,  and  was 
therefore  an  infringemeiif,' contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  crowns.  Although,  in  1509,  the  court  of  Spain 
had  nominally  usurped  the  Darien  territory,  and  divided  its 
government  between  Alfonzo  d'Ojoda  and  Diego  Nicuessa ;  yet 
the  attempt  of  these  rlVal  governors  had  failed,  and  the  natives 
still  maintained  their  freedom.  The  crown  of  Spain,  therefore, 
had  no  kind  of  title  to  that  province  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Indians 
there  had  long  maintained  war  against  it,  and  had  assisted  the 
Jamaica  pir^t^s  in  their  attack  on  Panama.  The  Darien  princes 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Scots,  and  pressed  them  to  settle  in 
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their  country.  Yet  this  memorial,  presented  to  a  monarch  who 
had  saved  the  Netherlands,  and  prevented  his  Catholic  Majesty 
from  being  insulted  on  his  throne,  occasioned  the  colony,  although 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  be  not  only 
discountenanced,  but  treated  as  the  refuge  of  rebels,  and  the 
haunt  of  pirates. 

Some  of  the  Darien  colonists  afterwards  realised  large  estates 
in  Jamaica.  Colonels  Quthrie  and  Blair  were  of  the  number. 
The  latter,  a  surgeon  by  profession,  died  custos  of  Spanish 
Town  in  the  year  1728.  Colonel  Dowdall  also  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable estate,  and  Colonel  Campbell  died  in  1740,  custos  of 
the  parish  of  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Note  LXXIV.— p.  343. 

Sir  Nicholas  Lawes,  in  his  speech,  opening  the  assembly  of 
1719,  endeavoured  to  set  at  rest  this  contested  point  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

".  I  am  commanded,"  said  he,  "  to  signify  to  you,  that  his 
Majesty  has  been  informed  that  some  assemblies  have  assumed 
the  power  of  adjourning  at  pleasure,  without  leave  from  the 
governor;  which  being  highly  detrimental  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  crown,  I  must 
tell  you,  in  the  EJng^s  own  words,  '  that  you. have  no  right  to 
adjourn  yourselves  otherwise  than  de  die  in  diem^  excepting 
Sundays  and  holydays,  without  permission  from  your  governor." 

Note  LXXV.— p.  345. 

The  following  bill,  at  the  first-rate  tavern  in  Kingston,  in  the 
year  1716,  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  as  indicative  of  much 
oommercial  distress : — 

Bits. 

Dinner  for  one ^ 

Small-beer 1 

Bottle  of  ale 4 

Quart  of  rum-punch    4 

CoflTee 1 

Lodging 8 

23  bits,  or  14«.  4j^. 
A  fashionable  breakfast,  a  little  earlier  in  the  same  century, 
and  charged  at  about  the  same  sum  by  a  landlord  "  in  the  good 
city  of  Chester,''  is  thus  politely  noted :— 
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• 

**  Break&fit  provisions  for  Syr  Goeflrey  Walton,  the  good 
Ladle  Walton,  and  their  fair  daughter  Gabriel : — ^Three  pounds 
of  saved  salmon,  two  pounds  of  boiled  mutton  and  onions,  three 
slices  of  porke,  six  red  herrings,  six  pounds  of  leavened  bread, 
one  choppin  of  mead,  five  choppins  of  strong  beer.** 

The  following  estimate  of  Uie  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Jamaica  was  read  in  the  year  1723,  according  to  a  medium  of 
seven  years : — 


To  the  fortifications  . .  £1250    0  0 

To  the  orders  inooimcil  61S1  14  4 

To  waitdrs^  salary 120    0  0 

To  commisaions 400    0  0 


i7901  14    4 


Byquit-rents ••£1460  14  3 

By  impost 2966    2  1 

By  additioiial  ditto....  1162  16  0 
By  ^es,  forfeitures,  and 

escheata. .....  i .. .   467  13  3 

By  wine-Uoenses 174  10  10 

By  gunpowder 107    2  1 


£6368  18    6 
NoU  LXXVI.— p.  855. 

Although  the  first  settlers  in  Jamaica  had  a  clear  and  indis- 
putable right  to  the  benefit  of  any  English  statute  in  force  at  the 
time  of  its  conquest,  yet  they  conceived  a  very  vague  idea  of  this 
clum.  They  excluded  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  for  regulating 
the  trial  of  pirates,  while  they  received  into  use  the  statutes  of 
frauds,  and  the  habeas  corpus  act,  though  these  were  passed 
long  after  the  conquest,  and  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  affect  the 
island.  They  had  found  the  haieas  corpus^  by  common  law, 
not  quite  so  effectual  a  protection  to  liberty,  and  they  therefore 
preferred  the  other.  But  their  claim  to  the  last-mentioned  sta- 
tutes was  opposed  both  in  the  island  and  at  home;  and  although 
their  courts  of  justice  and  their  juries  had  g^unded  many  de- 
dsions,  and  given  many  verdicts  upon  them,  yet  whenever  the 
question  came  by  appeal  before  the  king,  it  was  declared  that 
neither  these  nor  any  other  English  statutes  passed  subsequent 
to  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  unless  specially  providing  it,  did 
extend  to  or  bind  that  island. 

The  people  here  were  not  well  pleased  with  an  opinion  which 
tended  to  impeach  a  multitude  of  judgments  affecting  large  pro- 
perties, which  judgments  had  rested  upon  these  statutes,  and 
threatened  to  preclude  them  entirely  from  those  advantages 
which  their  fellow-subjects  in  England  derived  fix>m  them.  Be- 
sides, they  found  that  they  could  not  get  any  acts  of  assembly, 
containing  similu  provisions,  confirmed  by  the  crown^    The 
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reason  of  this  refusal  was  ^ound^  on  their  not  passing  a  law 
for  establishing  a  perpetual  refenue.  They  We^  delertnined 
not  to  burthen  their  posterity  with  an  oppressive  tax.  Which  they 
apprehended  tnight,  as  in  other  islands,  be  misapplied,  and  so 
become  inadequate  to  the  support  bf  the  govemmeht,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  fortifications, .  for  which  uses  alone  it  was 
demanded.  Hiey  cautiously,  therefore,  limited  the  duration  of 
their  money-bills  to  one,  or,  at  most,  to  two  years,  while  the 
crown,  equally  inflexible,  refused  not  only  to  perpetuate  the  bills 
they  framed,  adopting  these  desirable  statutes,  but  even  with* 
held  its  declaration,  giring  local  validity  to  the  laws  and  flUUutes 
of  England. 

mi^  Lxxvii.— p.  d&8.    . 

This  power,  exercised  by  President  Ayscough,  to  dissolve  the 
assembly,  has  been  considered  unconstitutional.  But,  by  the 
explanatory  comffisslon  of  Charles  III,  Che  president  of  the 
ooonciU  assuming  the  govemment  of  the  coUmy  vpen  tin  de- 
mise or  abs^i^  of  ftifOFtnipr^  or  of  a  lieuteBaat-^Temer»  had 
authority  to  dislolve  the  house«  though  he  is  bow,  in  express 
\word8»  restrained  by  the  kings  iBfitmctionB  fram  exereising  sofih 
"^ower.  (See  lyToie  LXVIII.)  By  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  the 
king  must  be  present  in  hts  parliameBt,  either  p^sonaily  or  by 
his  representative;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  repiiMeBted 
is,  by  a  commission  under  the  greai  aeal^  directed  to  cartahi 
persons^  and  empowering  them  to  open  the  parliament^  to  pio* 
rogue,  or  to  dissolve  it%  His  Majesty's  commissioli  is  so  di* 
rected  to  his  govertior  or  Ifeuteilant>gi6vtera0r  of  Jamaioa,  but 
never  to  tiite  presideni  of  the  council. 
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Section  I. 
HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  SLAVERY. 

Part  First. 

Few  subjects  have  caused  more  controversial  discussion, 
and  none  given  rise  to  more  fruitless  research,  than  *•  the 
origin  of  slavery." 

Puffendorf  affirms,  that  it  was  established  "  par  un  libre 
consentement  des  parties,  ^t  par  un  contrat  de  faire,  afin 
qu'on  nous  donne" — -facio  ut  des: — ^but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  PuSendorf  cannot  produce  this  original  contract  to 
support  a  position  he  so  confidently  assumes.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  slavery  originated  with  those  wild  and 
violent  persons  who  existed  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
world,  and  whom  our  biblical  translators  have  named  giants'". 
Others  again  would  identify  the  origin  of  slavery  with  that 
of  the  negro  race^  affirming  that  its  institution  immediately 
followed  the  curse  denounced  by  his  father  upon  Ham; 
from  whom,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  Africans  are  de- 
scended. Yet  the  very  word  which  Noah  used  to  signify  a 
slave  was  the  same  which  had  been  applied  in  a  similar 

*  The  giantA  of  the  scriptares  were,  doabtless,  men  remaikable  rather 
for  the  enormity  of  their  conduct  than  that  of  their  stature ;  which,  though 
perhaps  it  somewhat  exceeded  the  ordinary  diminsions,  did  not  approach  to 
that  which  some  have  imagined.  M.  TAbb^  Zilladet  pretends  that  nations 
of  huge  men  actually  existed ;  and  M.  Henrion  adds  a  kind  of  chronological 
ladder  by  which  the  human  stature  descended  from  Adam  to  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  his  estimate,  Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  nine 
inches  high,  and  Eve  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  nine  inches.  Hence 
he  deduces  a  natural  proportion  between  the  sexes ;  and  assures  us  that 
Nofdi  had  degenerated  so  a«  to  become  twenty  feet  shorter  than  Adam* 
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sense,  that  is,  as  a  distinction  from  an  hired  servant,  long  be- 
fore the  deluge ;  an  evident  proof  that  slavery  had  its  origin 
previous  to  that  event.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  this  origin  of 
slavery,  however,  it  is  that  Father  Ambrose  makes  this 
absurd  observation : — "  Ante  vini  inventionem  inconcussa 
libertas :  non  esset  hodie  servitus,  si  ebrietas  non  fuisset." 

Again,  it  has  been  affirmed,  '*  ab  homine,  et  pro  vitio, 
introducta  est  servitus;  s^  libertas  a  Deo  hominis  est  indita 
naturae.  Quare  ipsa  ab  homine  sublata,  semper  redire 
gliscit,  ut  fecit  om^e  quod  libertate  naturali  privetur*." 
Others  have  imagined  that  it  grew  out  of  ancient  time,  with 
the  constitutions  of  nations;  "  fiunt  etiam  servi  liberi  homi- 
nes  captivitate  de  jure  gentium,"  and  not  by  law  of  nature: 
that  when  mankind  multiplied,  private  right  was  invaded, 
and  battles  ensued;  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  sources  of 
humanity  and  reason,  that  none  should  kill  another  in  cokl 
blood;  but  that  he  who  was  taken  prisoner  should  remain  in 
service  and  bound  to  his  taker  for  ever.  And  such  were 
called  '*  SERVI ;"  quia  servabantur  k  dominis,  et  non  occide- 
bantur — et  non  a  serviendof . 

That  slaveiry  might  have  its  origin  in  war,  is  possible; 
and  this  etymology  of  the  word  serviis  cannot,  perhaps^  be 
controverted ;  but,  that  t)ie  most  abject  servitude,  and  even 
the  traffic  in  men  existed  long  before  the  Latin  language  or 
Roman  name  was  heard  of,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  slave  has  indeed  been  deemed  obscure 
and  imperfect.  The  term  is  certainly  not  of  Hebrew  or 
Oriental  extraction ;  neither  seems  there  any  affinity  between 
It  and  the  Soc/Xor  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  servus  of  the  Romans. 
But  the  word  esdave,  from  whence  is  inmiediately  derived 
the  English  term  slave^  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the 
pmth  century,  perhaps  much  earlier;  for  it  was  employed 
by  those  bishops  of  Oriental  France  who  were  rich  in  Scla- 
vonian  captives.     Ermagaut,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne, 

*  ForteiOi  fli  48. 

t  Ooke  upon  Littletoa.  The  common  phrase,  <o  pnw  vuarlvr,  had  origi. 
aallf  ft  meaning  lomewhat  similar;  aquarterot  hi>  pey  ww  given  by  th« 
oonqosired  soUier  (o  redeom  him  inm  detth  or  o^pUTity. 
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bequeathed  to  jRiabop  Fredelon  )us  slave  Ani^ph*  ^nopAum 
SlavQnium^  Ai^4  it  13  probable,  that  tbi»  wqi4  Slavonic 
had  then  been  three  hundred  yew^  in  use;  fox  thf»  iuhabir 
tauts  of  Slava«  a  country  so  uamed  from  c^  native  word  in 
the  Polonian  tongue,  signifying  latutt  gloria,  which,  foru)^ 
the  termination  of  their  most  illnstrious  naipea,  issued  froni 
their  northern  haunts  with  hordes  of  those  poor  h^Lrdy  bar^ 
barians.  the  kindred  tribes  of  Wallachians  and  Servians, 
and  pouring  down  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
overspread  all  the  territories  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic,  particularly  lUyria  and  Dalmatia,  The  temi 
ichiavUu  was  then  applied  to  the  misfortune  of  falling  into 
their  hands,  while  schiavi  dasignated  those  who  were  their 
captives.  The^e  barbarians  were  afterwards  subdned  by 
the  Goths,  nnder  Alaric  and  Khadagasi^is,  in  the  beginning 
pf  the  fifUi  century ;  and  many  of  them  were  sold  into  capr 
tivity  amongst  the  various  countries  of  Europe;  multitudes 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  church  in  Oriental  France, 
where  tbey  retained  the  name  till  the  distinf^tions  of  servi 
and  slavi  *  were  lost  in  the  Celtic  language. 

The  confusion  of  the  SsCxoi,  or  Servians,  with  the  Latin 
servi,  is  familiar  and  remarkable;  and  thus  a  word,  origir 
nallyl  signifying  a  >tate  of  honour  and  dignity,  lyas,  like  the 
GetaB  and  Syri  of  the  ancient  Romans,  extended  to  general 
use.  It  afterwards  descended  to  the  modem  languages,  and 
even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzantines;];,  in  a  seni^  indica* 
tive  of  the  most  abject  ^tate  of  human  depression. 

Butt  in  tracing  the  probable  origin  pf  personal  servitude, 
there  seems  no  necessity  for  havipg  recourse  either  to  wars, 

*  BorgUnl,  in  his  DUeortiy  makes  no  distinction  whatever  between  the 
•ervi  and  ^  achiavi  t  '^  sotto  dure  oondid^  e  qiiasi  sevri,  ^e  noi  direin* 
8fl]))aFi,  phe  qvaste  imijoria  la  piurola  I^tina."  Th^  m^n^  which  the  modem 
nations  of  the  SUyopian  rtm  assume  is  that^ef  skiyenzi)  Qf  slasyin,  that  is  to 
ftay,  the  illustrious. 

In  the  old  Gothic,  or  Saxon,  the  word  thral  signified  a  slave ;  but  antl^ 
quarians  affirm  that  the  term  thane  bore  a  different  sense  from  the  Latin 
senru^,  bfsing  only  applied  to  a  fr^  servant  of  high  condition ;  ip.  wljjch 
sense  thane  and  vassal  are  held  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

t  Jordan  d^  Oiiginibus  Sclavids,  pars.  1,  p,  40;  and  pan  4,  p«  )01f 

:^  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossfvies  of  pucang^ 
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conquests,  despotism,  or -violence;  for,  besides  the  fiict  that 
the  obligations  and  the  dependencies  of  ournature  arevery 
nearly  allied  to  servitude,  and  might  have  even  suggested 
the  grievous  abusers  which  sometimes  constitute  it,  that^tate 
would  almost  inevitably  accompany  the  practice  of  poly- 
gamy,— a  political  license  permitted  in  ages  long  before  the 
deluge.  The  scriptures,  it  is  true,  aflford  but  one  example 
in  the  person  of  Lamech ;  but  we  may  thence  conclude  that 
it  was  commonly  tolerated,  if  not  universally  sanctioned.  In 
those  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  husband  actually  purchased 
the  woman  destined  to  be  his  future  companion,  either  by 
gifts  to  herself,  or  by  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  her 
parents ;  and  thus  he  acquired  a  requited  and  indisputabk 
controul  over  her  person,  her  services,  and  her  property. 

The  history  of  even  later  ages  furnishes  abundant  ex- 
amples of  the  same  custom  amongst  many  nations — some 
at  this  moment  in  existence.  The  natives  of  India,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  formerly  bought  their  wives*  ;  and  at 
this  day  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  Ton- 
quin,  of  Pegu,  the  Turks,  the  natives  of  Transylvania,  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  and  the  savages  of  America,  marry  soldy 
on  the  same  principlef . 

To  this  usage  in  ancient  times  may  surely  then  be  traced 
the  very  natural  origin  of  personal  slavery.  The  right  of 
possession,  in  favour  of  which  mankind  framed  the  earliest 
laws,  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  legal  power,  an 
unreserved  dominion  over  every  species  of  property — and  it 
compelled  even  Love  himself  to  resign  his  torch  into  the 
hands  of  servitude,  thus  naturalizing  the  subjection  of  those 
who  were  created,  if  not  upon  an  equality  widi  man,  at  least 
to  be  a  fostered  companion  through  life.  And  there  is,  ha{>- 
pily,  a  fondness  in  woman's  heart  planted  there  by  nature, 
which  makes  her  insensible  to  this  mild,  but  real,  subjection 
of  her  state. 


*  Strabo,  1. 15,  p.  1086,  and  1.  3,  p.  251 ;  also  Tadtos  deMoribus  Genn. 
c  18. 

t  Marc  Paid,  1. 1,  c.  49 ;  Voyages  de  la  Bonlaye,  p.  411 ;  Casaub.  i|i  not 
ad  Strab,  p.  231 ;  McBors  des  Saavages,  torn*  i.  p.  505« 
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.There  18 


A  self-devotedness  in  womaii*s  heart 
That  has  do  phioe  in  man*8. — A  man  may  lovQ, 
Aye,  yield  his  life,  his  fortune,  as  the  Roman 
Once  gave  the  world  for  his  Egyptian  queen, 
The  dark.«yed  heauty;  but  not  hit  tho  faiths 
Oentle,  confiding,  tried  with  chance,  and  change. 
Yet  still  the  same;  vowed  to  the  grave,  the  absent, 
And  to  the  false. — There  is  but  one  such  love ! 
Yes!  man  can  leave  his  heart's  religion, 
.And  kneel. apostate  to  some  novel  creed 
But  woman ! never  I 

This  fond  attachment,  or,  in  other  words,  this  originail 
servitude,  of  the  weaker  sex,  became  the  bond  and  seal  of 
the  social  contract;  and  the  female  entered  not  into  the  tent 
or  cabin  of  her  husband,  but  as  a  constituent  part  of  his 
property,  over  which  he  had  an  uncontrolled  and  unlimited 
authority;  while  the  number  of  his  wives  increased  his  supre- 
macy and  enlarged  his  rule.  The  fate  of  the  mother  natu- 
rally governed  that  of  her  offspring,  over  whom  the  father 
acquired  the  same  proprietary,  with  even  increased  power; 
and  from  this  indigenous  germ,  this  conceded  submission, 
naturally  sprang  a  mild  and  tender  species  of  servitude, 
confined  to  the  alliance  of  blood  and  assuaged  by  the  feel- 
ings of  affinity. 

But  when  this  kindred  servitude  became  extended  in 
endless  ramifications,  subject  to  the  passions  of  man,  nur- 
tured by  wars,  and  fostered  by  despotism,  it  changed  its 
nature  and  its  name,  and  slavery  attained  a  rank  and  mon- 
strous growth.  It  spread  its  pestilential  influence  over  the 
face  of  a  polluted  earth,  and  increased  in  corruption  as  it 
receded  in  distance  from  its  original  root.  Like  a  baneful 
weed,  it  has,  however,  been  rendered  innoxious,  and  finally 
extirpated  wherever  the  people  have  become  enlightened  by 
reason,  or  civilised  by  Christianity.  It  was  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  earliest  eras  of  the  Old  World;  and  as 
natural,  and  perhaps  necessary,  an  attendant  on  the  first 
ages  of  the  New.  It  was  transported  to  America  a  weak 
and  sickly  plant,  already  checked  m  its  growth  by  the  mild 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  now  fading  rapidly  even  in 


4^8  ^raNDiiCii 

this  last-discovered  porti<iii  of  the  earth;  while  it  is  perpe- 
tuated alone  in  the  land  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  where 
the  antidote  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  the  disease,  and 
where  it  is  now  become  an  indigenous  plant  wildly  flourish- 
ing in  its  native  soil. 

That  slavery  was  a  state  which  no  legislator  of  antiquity 
ever  attempted  to  abrogate,  is  certain ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  enthusioBti  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  Athenians, 
the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  those  who  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity  the  laws 
against  their  slaves.  In  all  the  free  statesi  the  domestic 
slaves  were  exposed  to  the  wanton  rigour  of  despotism. 
The  right  of  life  and  death  so  arbitrarily  exercised  over 
themi  was  the  very  principle  of  society ;  and  the  war  of 
Spartacus,  the  Thracian  slave,  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  perhaps  the  most  just  that  was  ever  waged.  So 
accustomed  was  mankind  to  the  natural  institution  of  sla- 
very, that  Epictetus,  though  pre-eminently  more  estimable 
than  his  master,  never  thought  of  bewailing  his  servile  state. 
The  ancients  are  said  never  to  have  chastised  their  slaves 
but  to  the  sound  of  music ;  venerating  its  charms  so  much, 
that  they  thought  it  would  assuage  the  pain  without  destroy- 
ing the  effect  of  necessary  discipline.  During  the  most 
perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  ages  of  violence  and  rapine,  there  yet  existed 
in  every  family  barbarian  captives,  taken  in  thousands  by 
the  chance  of  war,  purchased  oftentimes  at  a  low  price, 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  independence,  but  now  impatient  to 
burst  their  bondage  and  revenge  their  fetters.  Several 
times  they  had  nearly  reduced  the  republic  to  the  brink  of 
destruction.  The  severest  restrictions  and  the  mpst  cruel 
treatment  were  considered  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self- 
preservation. 

But  when  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  became  united  under  the  power  of  one  sovereign,  the 
source  of  foreign  supply  sent  forth  a  much  less  abundant 
stream  into  the  slave-market  of  Rome;  and  this  check  to 
the  traffic,  like  the  abolition  laws  of  Great  Britain,  produced 
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a  better  treatment,  by  eauaiiig  recourse  to  be  had  to  the 
milder,  but  more  tedious,  mode  of  keeping  up  the  stock  by 
propagation.  In  their  families,  p9rtici:darly  in  the  country, 
the  marriage  of  the  slaves  was  consequently  encouraged  by 
rewards.  The  hardships  of  servitude  then  also  became 
alleviated  by  some  refinements  of  education ;  and  there  are 
yet  extant  many  inscriptions  addressed  by  slaves  to  their 
wives,  children,  fellow-servants,  and  masters*.  The  edicts 
of  Hadrian  and  theAntonines  extended  the  protection  of 
the  laws  to  this  abject  portk>n  of  the  community;  the  po^er 
of  life  and  death  was  then  given  to  the  magistrates  alonct 
beneath  whose  decision,  in  cases  of  iU  treatment,  the  slave 
was  either  manumised  or  sold  to  a  less  cruel  master*  So^ 
lemn  and  legal  manumission  admitted  them  to  the  private 
rights  of  citizens,  but  still  excluded  them  from  civil  or 
military  honours;  nor  were  such  traces  of  a  servile  origin 
completely  oblitemted  until  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
Thus,  without  sacrificing  the  necessary  distinctions  of  rank, 
the  boon  of  freedom  and  honour  was  presented  even  to 
those  whom  pride  and  prejudice  almost  disdained  to  number 
amongst  the  human  species.  The  youths  of  both  sexes  who 
showed  genius  were  educated,  and  their  value  thereby  raised, 
•o  that  some  of  them  sold  as  high  as  many  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  yet  still  they  remained  transferable  property.  The 
household  of  an  opulent  Roman  might  be  found  to  contaiu 
almost  every  profession,  liberal  as  well  as  mechanical.  Evei| 
many  of  the  most  famous  physicians  were  slaves  under  this 
meliorated  condition  of  Roman  servitude,  while  the  servile 
ministers  to  pomp  and  sensuality  were  ipultipUed  beyond 


*  OiAVaiKALDO,  in  hi8  AntiehWt^  graphically  describes  some  inscripi^ 
tiom  of  thii  oatorei-^the  Strto  IHapenMoioM;  IHspematoH  Dmne^Mt 
and  explain!  the  /ipip.  DomiHa'ni  Servo.  Dispmuatori  Monianiano^  whero 
the  Servo  DisperutUoro  is  equivalent  to  the  Vema  Disperuatore,  The 
Roman  slaves  usually  hore  the  praenomen  of  their  masters;  as  Mard- 
pores,  PubUpcffcs,  Ludpores. — Soe  Quint,  i.  4 — 36.  SometImM  they 
assumed  the  proper  names  of  their  country,  as  Syrus,  Greta,  Davus ;  but 
they  were  gmimlly  classed  undsr  die  heads  of  Media,  Chirurgi,  Scribas, 
Goqui,  fto.  Th«  Vem»,  or  VaraaGolaB,  were  the  homebred,  household 
slaves ;  whence  the  expression,  vernacular  tongue* 
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the  conception  of  modem  luxury.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  seven  hundred  slaves  maintained  in  a  single  Roman 
palace;  and  Isidorus'^,  a  freedman,  "  testamento  suo  edixit, 
quamvis  multa  civiU  belloperdidisset,  tamen  reliquere  ser- 
vorum  quatuor  millia  centum  xvi." 

Yet  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
slaves  was  not  effected  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  as 
modern  philanthropists  would  have  it;  although,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  were  more  civilised,  and  naturally  better 
adapted  to  receive  and  improve  the  blessings  of  freedom 
thian  the  African,  or  even  the  Creole  negroes  of  the  present 
day.  It  was  there  the  progressive  work  of  centuries ;  and 
three  generations  of  liberty  scarcely  obliterated  the  disabQi- 
ties  of  those  enlightened  freedmen. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
treated  the  subject  of  slavery.  Aristotle  would  make  it 
appear,  that  it  is  at  the  samfe  time  both  a  just  and  unjust 
institution ;  that  it  is  sometimes  natural  without  being  In- 
timate, and  sometimes  legitimate  without  being  natural; 
that  it  is  one  of  the  decrees  of  nature  that  the  less  perfect 
should  serve  the  more  perfect,  as  the  brute  creation  is  sub- 
servient to  man,  and  wives  are  obedient  to  their  husbands. 
Moreover,  that  where  force  alone  has  reduced  a  people  to 
slavery,  that  slavery  is  just  without  being  absolute;  for 
while  superiority  in  virtue  remains  the  foundation  of  author 
rity,  it  cannot  consist  with  the  order  of  nature  that  the  truly 
noble  can  be  reduced  to  servitudef . 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what  hands  were  fonnerly 
deposited  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity.  Let  us  rather 
retrace  our  steps,  and  follow  the  progress  and  decline  of 
slavery  through  the  different  seras  in  which  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  are  best  authenticated  and  most  strongly 
marked.  And  first  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  in  our  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  trans- 
lated servant,  signifies  literally  a  slave,  in  contradistinction  to 

*  There  was  a  Roman  proverb^^^'  Domi  tot  hoates  esse  quot  senros;*' 
the  force  of  which  is  still  familiar,  and  peculiarly  felt  in  these  colonies* 
t  Politic,  cap.  3,  ei  seq. 
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that  which  denotes  an  hired  servant.  We  have  seen  that 
Noah  made  use  of  that  distinguishing  appellation  in  the 
curse  which  he  denounced  upon  Ham  and  Canaan  imme- 
diately after  the  deluge.  There  requires  no  further  proof, 
therefore,  that  slavery,  in  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  word,  had  existed,  and  was  familiar 
to  him  before  that  event: — anno  mundi  1656. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  we  find .  Abra<* 

ham  speaking  of  **  the  souls  that  they.had  gotten 

*  in  Haran;"  and  again  of  *^  his  trained  servants, 

born  in  his  own   house,    three  hundred  and   eighteen.'' 

Hafiur,  the  *'  bond-woman,"  was,  as  her  name 

A.M.-  2093.   .        .  .  . 

implies,  a  stranger;  that  is,  according  to  the 
Jewish  law,  a  perfect  and  perpetual  slave ;  and  when  she 
fled  from  her  mistress  to  return  to  Egypt,  her  native  land, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  her  obedience  to  the 
rigours  of  her  servitude  in  these  words,  "  Return  to  thy 
mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under  her  hands." 

The  Hebrews  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
their  slaves,  who  were  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  ;  the 
natural  or  imperfect,  and  the  foreign  or  perfect  slaves.  The 
latter  were  destined  to  perpetual  servitude.  The  former 
were  again  divided  into  two  kinds  :  one,  arising  from  poverty, 
which  caused  their  self-sale  ;  and  another,  which  atoned  for 
the  non-payment  of  just  debts,  or  was  inflicted  as  the 
punishment  of  crime.  And  this  disposal  of  their  forfeited 
services  to  the  public  good  seems  somewhat  more  rational 
than  the  modem  practice  of  perpetual  and  fruitless  incarce- 
ration*. The  Sabbatical  year  released  the  national  slaves 
every  seventh  year ;  while  the  Jubilee,  every  fifly  years, 
restored  liberty  both  to  themselves  and  their .  children. 
Although  uncontrolled  authority  was  vested  in  the  niaster, 
yet  the  Hebrew  law  recommended  lenity,  and  its  due  admi- 
nistration indirectly  enforced  it ;  while  the  preference  was 
given  to  foreigners,  who  performed  the  duties  of  the  more 

*  By  the  law  of  the  Deoemvin  also,  the  debtor  was  sold  as  a  slare,  and 
the  price  reoeired  for  him  was  divided  amongst  his  creditor8.-.^ee  Tayloe'b 
Diutrialum  an  ike  Law  ogaiwt  Ituohent  Debtort, 
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iabject  offices.  The  value  of  a  slave  in  those  days  ym 
fixed  by  law  at  thirty  shekels  of  silver — about  seventy-five 
shillings  sterling ;  because,  (says  Comester,)  at  the  period 
when  that  law  was  made,  thirty  generations  had  passed 
from  the  time  of  Ham,  whose  posterity  was  cunsed  in 
felavery» '  Yet  so  little  moral  regard  was  had  to  this  species 
of  property,  that  the  Mosaic  law  ordained,  **  if  a  man  smite 
his  servant  or  his  mtdd  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  dnder  his 
handy  he  shall  surely  be  punished;  notwithstanding,  if  he 
continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished,  for  heishii 
titon«y."  It  appears,  also,  that  an  Hebrew  might  sell  eveD 
his  own  daughter  to  slavery,  provided  it  was  not  into  a 
foreign  land.  Indeed,  so  tenacious  were  they  of  preserving 
their  own  nation  fix)m  expatriated  servitude,  that  a  severer 
penalty  attached  to  the  man  who  dared  to  deliver  up  to  a 
Gentile  owner  the  slave  that  might  have  sought  his  protec- 
tion, than  to  him  who  murdered  one.  And  if  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  were  kidnapped,  and  sold,  or  **  found  in 
the  hand "  of  the  offender,  he  was  '*  surely  to  be  put  to 
death." 

tn  the  time  of  Jacob,  the  Ismaelite  and  Midianite 
merchants  travelled  from  Gilead  to  Egypt; 
'  and  their  camvans«  loaded  with  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  Levant,  returned  with  multitudes  of  foreign 
slaves,  for  which  the  gums  and  spices  of  Ambia  had  been 
bartered.  The  purchase  of  Jacob  was  conducted  upon  the 
usual  terms  of  this  established  traffic,  and  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  had  then  obtained  the  sanction  of  long  custom  and 
hi^  authority. 

Slavery  afterwards  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  Jews  them- 
selves. Two  of  their  tribes^  during  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  were  oppressed  beneath  the  iron,  yoke  of  the  Bf^y- 
lonians ;  and  three  others,  which  had  been  led  captive  by 
SahnanaEar,  actuaUy  disappean^  fiom  the  face  of  the 
eaHh.  Seven  times  were  they  reduced  to  slavery  in  their 
own  promised  land ;  and  at  length  were  sold  in  the  public 
market,  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Such  was  the  abject  M^ 
of  slavery  in  which  the  Jews  were  held  by  their  aaatem  con- 
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qu^rors,  that  AhasueruS)  with  easy  indifference^  gmnted  to 
Haman,  as  but  a  trifling  favour,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
that  passive  race.  The  business  passed,  widiout  difficulty, 
through  the  forms  of  office ;  and  had  Esther  been  less 
lovely,  or  less  beloved,  a^  single  day  would  hmvte  consum- 
mated the  universal  slaughter  of  a  submissive  pec^le,  td 
whom  no  legal  defence  was  allowed,  and  from  whom  no 
^resistance  seems  to  have  been  apprehended. 

In  Greece,  that  small  and  beautiful  sast^hood  of  states^ 
where  flourished  arts  and  arms,  without  a  rival  in  her  own 
age,  and  without  parallel  in  succeeding  ones,  shvery  was 
Established  on  the  mostt  ttrbittiary  principles.  The  Greeka 
possessed,  however,  two  kinds  of  domestics — the  hired  and 
the  bond.  Unlike  the  luxurious  Egyptians,  the  bond  were 
less  for  show  than  service,  for  the  heroes  of  Homer  waited 
on  themselves ;  but  they  were  cruelly  iTeated,  and  employed 
in  the  most  arduous  toils  of  the  field.  In  the  towns,  indeed, 
it  was  otherwise :  the  refinements  of  luxury  were  there  dis* 
played  in  the  multitude  of  attendants,  on  the  women  patti-' 
cularly,  aa  in  the  palaces  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor;  but 
these  slaves  were  mostly  fi^tnales,  who  perfoimed  all  the 
domestic  offices  of  the  household,  even  such  as  a  regard  to 
decency  Would  have  assigned  to  the  other  isex.  They 
attended  the  baths  and  the  chambers,  perfumed  andt 
A  n*  ««cwv  habitfed  tfie  men ;  while  the  male  slaves  were 

A.M.  2820.  ^^,1  1*      J    •      1^1.     • 

more  ptx>fitaUy  employed  m  kbonous  agri- 
culture, or  in  diose  magnificent  buildings,  the  temains  of 
vdbich  still  attest  the  superior  excellence  of  Gtecian  art 
Briseia  was,  at  firsts  the  slave  of  Achilles ;  and  the  influenos 
which  these  female  attendants  gained  over  their  masters,  by 
their  attentions,  as  well  as  by  the  charms  of  their  persons, 
not  unfiequendy  produced  similar  results,  and  contaminated 
the  most  noMe  Gtecian  blood.  Nothing  did  the  princesses 
ef  Th>y  bewail  moie  loudly  than  the  probable  chance  of 
their  becoming  the  slaves  of  the  Grecian  women,  whose 
jealous  hatred  they  had  reason  to  apprehend.  The  slave 
popidatioB  c^  die  Greeks  was  in  the  ov^ivhelming  {MX)por- 
tikm  ^  fksee  to  ona.    Well  m%|t  tltey  have  folt  the  foros 
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of  that  apprehension  which  was  expressed  by  Seneca,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  enumerate,  or  discriminate,  the  slave  po- 
pulation of  the  Roman  empire:  "  Quantum  periculum  im- 
mineret  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos  coepissent." 

The  barbarous  oppression  exercised. upon  the  slaves  of 
later  ages  was  far  exceeded  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  of 
whom  Aristophanes  declares,  that  the  Thessalians  were  the 
most  arbitrary,  and  the  Thracians  the  most  cruel.     The 
rich  mines  of  salt  with  which  Thrace  abounded,  afforded 
employment  for  the  degraded  race,  and  produce  for  tbeir 
purchase ;   whence    they   were  usually  called    v^s  oKos 
nfopafAsva.  The  Chians  were  amongst  the  first  who  employed 
money  in  the  slave-market ;    for  the  heroes  of  Homer 
exchanged  their  cap{^ves  with  the  followers  of  the  camp, 
for  the  necessary  supplies  of  their  armies.  >  As  long  as  the 
Grecian  slaves  lemained  in  actual  servitude,  they  were  called 
Ow£ra( ;  when  manumised,  in  the  ordinary  way,  Aau\o^ :  but 
even  this  manumission,  though  it  redeemed  their  persons,  as 
disposable  property,  exonerated  them  not  from  service  ;  nor 
could  it  be  any  advancement  towards  the  higher  stations  of 
life,  which  were  attainable  only  by  those  who  received  free- 
dom in  remuneration  of  public  service.— (-4m^.  RanU^  Act 
'7,  Scene  6.)     Even  this  possible  indulgence  was  allowed  no 
where  but  in  Athens,     The  "  Penestse  "  of  Thessaly,  the 
'*  Corynephoi "  of  Sicyon,  the  "  MnoitsB  "  of  Crete,  and  the 
**  Gymnitae  "  of  Argos,  were  in  a  state  of  servitude  much 
more  deplorable  than  even  this :  and  the  abject  condition  of 
the  "  Helotse  "*  of  Sparta,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  that  there 
the  free  were  the  most  unrestrained,  and  the  bond  the  most 
oppressed,  of  any  race  on  earth.      . 

Negro  slaves   were   in  those  days  extraordinary  marks 
A.M.  3004.  ^^  luxury,   pomp,  or  show ;    and  were  some- 
times exhibited  as  objects  of  curiosity.      Jose- 
phus,   speaking  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  Solomon    at 

•  So  called  fipom  Helos,  a  conquered  town  in  Laconia,  where  all  the  da- 
tives had  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery. Strabo,  lib.  & 

Amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  slavery  was  much  softened  by  those  laws 
which,  with  other  indulgences,  enabled  the  slave  who  was  iU«4z«ated  to 
demand  an  exchange  of  owner8.^PLUTARCH  de  SupersUtione. 
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Ophir,  which  he  places  in  Africa,  mentions  that,  besides 
gold  and  silver,  he  obtained  thence^  '*  zsokus  1\^^ols,  AsOioTrss^ 
T6,  xai  tjifcjxoi" — ^much  ivory,  blacks,  and  monkeys;  and 
these  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  African  trade  even 
until  late  years.  Solomon  brought  the  negroes  for  the  ser-^ 
vice  of  the  'Temple,  the  high-priests,  and  the  seraglios ; 
Tvhence  some  few  found  their  way,  as  presents,  to  the  courts 
and  cities  of  foreign  powers*  But,  in  subsequent  ages,  the 
decline  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  extinguished  the  de-^ 
mand  for  svich  articles  of  luxury ;.  the  speculation  of  foreign 
commerce  ceased  ;  the  avenues  to  their  distant  objects 
became  blocked  up  or  forgotten  ;  and  the  negro  provinoes  of 
Africa,  retaining  only  a  very  precarious  communication  with 
the  Moors  «nd  Arabs,  repiained  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
until  the  Portuguese  adventurers  again  opened  a  route  to 
their  shores  2440  years  ailerwards. 

Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  purchase  of  slaves,, 
as  in  the  book  of  the  Odyssea^  lines  272  and, 
297 ;  and  when  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth, 
bowed  beneath  the  Roman  power,  while  her  territoriea 
were  inhabited  by  the  most  civilized  of  men,  slavery  was 
in  its  utmost  rigour.  Rome  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  growing  from  infancy  to  maturity ;  and  half  a& 
many  more  she  existed  in  splendid  infancy.  Ere  she  sunk; 
beneath  the  burthen  of  her  years  and  trophies^ 
the  wars,  which  increased  the  stupendous  fabric 
of  the  empire,  had  poured  multitudes  of  captive  slaves 
into  her  corrupted  states ;  while  their  numbers  were  also 
continually  augmented  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  judi- 
cial condemnation,  seizure,  and  sale.  Such  as  laid  down 
their  arms,  the  "DedititO,"  met  with  a  readier  sale  than 
such  as  were  t^ken  in  action,  who  were  usually  disposed  of. 
— svb  corona  or  svb  hasta — by  auction  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  the  city,  there  was  a  mart  continually  open  to  the  trade^ 
and  under  the  rule  and  regulations  of  the  Senate.  When 
first  brought  to  Rome,  the  foreign  slaves  were  called 
'*  Venales,"  or  "  Ser\d  Novicii ; "  for  no  Roman  was  at 
liberty  to  dispose  pf  hii  own  person.    Although  fathers 
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might  sell  their  children  into  slavery,  yet  that  slavery  was 
qualified,  and  deprived  them  not  of  the  rights  of  citizens  ; 
but  may  be  rather  compared  to  the  late  custom  of  indenting 
European  servants  for  these  colonies,  or  the  present  method 
of  apprenticeship. 

The  house  of  every  wealthy  Roman  had  its  '*  Janitor," 
or  porter ;  its  **  Actuarii "  and  **  Notarii  "—secretaries  and 
stewards ;  its  "  Atriensis,"  who  had  chaige  of  the  Atrium 
and  Culina,  or  refectory:  the. chambers  were  served  by  Ae 
**  Cubicularii,"  or  grooms ;  the  kitchens  by  the  "  Carptor," 
or  "  Chironomantes,"  who  carved  td  the  sound  of  music ; 
the  "  Archimagerus,*'  or  head  cook ;  and  the  **  Promus 
Condus/'  who  had  the  care  of  the  butteries,  with  his  de- 
puty manciple  the  "  Structor."  The  *•  Ministri  '*  served  at 
the  dinner-table  |  while  the  inferior  offices  of  the  house 
were  performed  by  the  *'  Famulae,"  or  maid-servants.  Tlie 
**  Tonsores,"  and  **  Tonstricis  "  acted  the  parts  of  barbers 
or  valets ;  the  **  Topiani "  cultivated  the  gardens ;  and  to 
the  leotica,  or  palanquin,  belonged  its  appropriate  train  of 
porters.  Athenasus  boldly  asserts,  that  he  has  known  esta- 
bUshments  whose  households  comprised  ten,  or  even  twenty 
thousand  servants, — and  all  these  were  slaves*.  From  two 
to  five  hundred  composed  but  a  moderate  establishment ; 
and  over  all  the  master  possessed  the  most  absolute  and 
unlimited  power :  under  his  orders,  and  until  the  e^ct  of 
Constantine,  death  was  usually  decreed  by  crucifixion.  The 
pistrinOj  or  workhouse,  received  the  unruly,  where  ihejurca 
Was  affixed,  like  the  ponderous  Chinese  collar,  which  the 
culprit  carried  on  his  neck — the  galling  badge  of  lasting 
infamy,  or  temporary  disgria^e. 

Branding  was  used  as  a  mark  for  recognition,  and  the 
whip  as  a  chastisement  for  ordinary  offences ;  while  "  Fugi- 
tivarii "  were  employed,  like  the  Jamaica  maroons,  to  seek 
and  secure  the  fugitives.  Yet,  during  the  age  of  severest 
tyranny,  the  bonds  of  servitude  seem  to  have  sat  but  lightly 
upon  the  Roman  slave ;  for  the  following  display  of  popular 

*  See  the  admirable  repzoof  of  8ezi«Cft,<<detraa^piiUtateattiii^    Cftp.df 
toid  3rd  SaHre  mf  Juvenal. 
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feeling  was  greeted  on  the  stage,  where,  no  doubt,  the  slaved 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the-  audience,  with  enthu- 
siastic applause :— » 

i9/a/tno.— <' Optio  luec  toa  est :  ntnun  hamxn  vis  oonditionem  accipe." 
CAa/i9ltM— .'*  Idber  si  sim  meo  pericnlo  triram  s  ntme  vivo  too." 

Pi.  AUT  V8.*<*iC(MlM« 

Tills  decision  on  the  proffered  choice  speaks  but  the  senti- 
ments of  many  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  present 
day*.  Yet,  in  Rome,  the  murder  of  the  master  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  death  upon  his  slaves,  who  were  all  indis- 
criminately butchered,  in  expiation  of  the  offence  f .  They 
were  debarred  from  appearing  as  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
justice ;  although  sometimes  the  indulgence  of  the  master 
permitted  the  slave  to  bequeath  his  property :  while,  at  the 
feast  of  Saturn,  in  December,  and  on  the  ides  of  August, 
ft  species  of  servile  license  tolerated  certain  sports,  in  which 
the  master  served  his  slaves ;  thus  keeping  alive  the  good 
humonr,  and  fixing  the  fidelity,  of  his  domestics,  by  festive 
condescension  and  occasional  reward. 

To  the  public  slaves,  such  as  were  kept  to  wait  upon  the 
magistrates,  or  attend  the  public  buildings,  the  annua,  or 
yearly  stipend,  was  given ;  and  their  superior  situation 
insured  them  a  more  liberal  treatment. 

The  household  slaves  received  a  diarium,  or  daily  allow- 
ance ;  and  their  joceuZmm,  or  saving,  was  usually  applied  to 

*  This  fact  has  been  recently  exemplified  in  Jamaica*  Of  the  negTD 
slaves  who  trere  offered  their  unqualified  freedom,  to  reward  their  servioes  in 
the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion,  only  two  accepted  it. 

When  the  Roman  Consols  entered  on  their  office,  on  Ist  January,  the  first 
act  of  their  power  was  the  manumission  of  a  slore :  a  ceremony  long  pre* 
weanredy  to  commemorate  the  cdebrated  adt  of  the  elder  Bmtas,  the  founder 
of  Roman  liberty^  who  admitted  amongst  his  feUow-chizens  the  faithful 
Vindex,  by  whom  Tarquin's  conspiracy  had  been  rerealed. 

t  Tacitus. — Antudei^  14 — 43.  The  edict  of  Gonstantine,  although  it 
afterwards  removed  some  oppressions  from  slavery,  contained  a  severe  law 
against  the  crime  of  seduction  by  a  slave,  awarding  very  little  indulgence  ^ 
what  Gibbon  is  pleased  to  call  *'  the  most  amiable  weaknesses  of  human 
nature.^*  The  colprlt,  male  or  female,  guilty  of  being  even  an  accessary  to 
ihe  crime,  was  burnt  aHve,  or  pot  to  death  by  the  ingenious  torture  df  poar« 
Ia^  down  the  thsoaifc  a  ^[cuuitity  o€  moltgB  InkUJBee  Th$  Timdotkm  Cothy 
1.  9.  tit.  24.  « 
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the  purchase  of  a  "  Servus  Vicarius,"  or  substitute^  to  ease 
the  burthen  of  labour.  It  was  sometimes  sufficient  even 
to  purchase  freedom,  and  an  industrious  slave  was  thus 
often  enabled  to  redeem  himself  at  the  expiration  of  six 
years*  Frequently,  however,  the  mercenary  or  perverse 
owner  would  refuse  all  price,  and  even  exact  the  earnings 
of  his  servant.  A  weekly  allowance  was  given  to  the  out- 
door slaves,  with  five  modii  (pecks)  of  com  and  five  de- 
narii;  the  fbrmer  called  their  dimesium,  the  latter  their 
menstruum. 

The  complete  manumission  of  a  slave  was  efiected  in 
three  ways,  under  the  Roman  law  :  when,  with  the  owner's 
consent,  the  slave  had  his  nsme  entered  in  the  census,  or 
public  register  of  citizens;,  secondly,  when  he  was  taken 
before  a  prsetor,  and  received  the  vindicta,  or  rod,  upon  his 
head ;  and,  thirdly,  when  freedom  was  legally  bequeathed. 
But  the  Fusian  law  limited  the  number  of  slaves  to  be  ma- 
numised,  in  a  certain  proportion  to  those  possessed  by  the 
owner ; — ^thus  :  from  two  to  ten,  the  half ;  from  ten  to  thirty, 
the  third ;  fi-om  thirty  to  one  hundred,  the  fourth.  But  the 
last  number  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  ^lia  Sentia  of 
Augustus,  ordained  that  prior  judicial  punishment  should 
exclude  even  the  slave,  who  might  afterwards  receive  manu-* 
mission,  from  all  prospect  of  the  city's  freedom;  and  the 
Junia  Norbana  in  A.  U.  771,  permitted  those  who  were 
freed,  per  epistolam,  inter  amicos,  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
freedom  in  the  Latin  colonies,  but  not  in  Rome. 

Macrobius  states,  that  Cleomenes,  the  Lacedemonian* 
"  ex  servis  manumissis  bellatorum  novem  milia  conscripsit ;" 
and  that  the  Athenians  *'quoque  consumptis  publicis  opibus 
servis  libertatem  dederunt."  But  Roman  policy  excluded 
slaves  from  the  legions  of  the  empire,  even  under  the  penalty 
of  death  ;  apprehending  that  their  admission  to  the  honour- 
able chances  of  war  might  prostitute  the  privileges  of  the 
city  to  a  mean  and  promiscuous  multitude.  When  threat- 
ened with  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  tlie  Roman  Senate 
oflFered  freedom,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  sesterces — 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling)  to  any  slave  who 
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would  disclose  the  plot  All  the  disaffected  slaves  flew  to 
the  standard  of  rebellion ;  yet  the  conspirator 
'  was  too  well  aware  of  his  political  position  to 
associate  the  cause  of  freedom  with  the  fate  of  servitude*. 
After  the  battle  of  Caiuiee,  an  exception  was  made  in  favour 
of  eight  thousand  slaves,  who  were  armed,  and  called  volonea  ; 
and  these  men  were  afterwards  manumised  for  their  bravery; 
But  a  certain  proportion  was  always  maintained  between  the 
pecuniary  rewards  granted  to  a  slave,  and  those  conferred 
upon  a  citizen, — ^the  former  one-fourth  of  the  latter  f . 

*  By  oonnivaaoe,  however,  inimy  slayes  were  indiflcriixiinBtely  Teoeived 
amongst  the  new  levies  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  curious  may  discover 
b11  the  usuages  of  ancient  slavery  in  the  following  works :— .PandroHe, 
Esrum  Jlf0mor..-^panheim,  Orbig  Roman.^  p.  124.— Pliny,  Hiai,  Nai,^ 
b.  33.^-Gom.  Nep.  in  vtf.,  c.  IS—^Pignorius  de  ServU. — ^Diodorus  Siculns 
tn  Ecloff.  Nitty  L  34i — Potgiesseros  de  Statu  servorwn  apud  Antiquos^^^ 
TTadt.  Annal.y  14-34.— Apuleius  tn  Apoiog.^  p.  548..— I^i  Felidte  PubRqne, 
»— Valeriiut  Max.,  1.  2.  &  2.i-JSaetonlas  in  Cloudy  c  l&^-Jtfacrobiiu,  &c. 
The  laws  regulating  ftoman  slavery,  are  elucidated  in  the  Corjnu  Juris 
Civittsy  passim.  The  whole  of  lib.  40  treats  de  numumistionibui.  Although 
these  laws  all  manifest  a  strong  disposition  in  favour  of  freedom,  they  do 
not  furnish  any  direct  means  of  acquiring  it.  They  consist  rather  of  judi- 
cial decisions,  in  cases  of  controverted  title  to  freedom,  and  the  construction 
of  instruments  purporting  to  confer  it ;  amd  all  these  principles  favoured  the 
alave:  especially  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  the  disability  of  a  slave  to 
^possess  property,  or  to  enter  into  contracts,  threw  in  the  way  of  manumis- 
sion, by  securing  it  to  him  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  person. 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  edict  of  Leo,  by  which  a  power  was  given  to  the 
slaves  of  that  Emperor,  and  of  his  successors,  to  make  a  disposition  of  their 
effects,  as  well  by  <bntract  as  by  testamentary  bequest.  But  it  Is  observable 
that  the  Emperor  was  aware  of  the  dangerous  innovation ;  and  gave  a  power 
to  the  magistrates  and  people  to  conform  to  the  more  ancient  laws,  should 
they  not  approve  of  this.  It  still  appears,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  disabili- 
ties of  slaves,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  the  right  of  soeing,  or  of 
giving  evidence,  were  removed,  or  intended  to  be  removed,  by  the  civil  law. 
The  year  753  is  assigned  by  Buller  {Horm  Juv.  StUa.  88.)  as  the  era  of  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Roman  law  in  Italy.  Vet  it  is  perfectly  dear,  that 
the  slave  population  there  laboured  under  aU  the  disabilities  which  these 
laws  contemplate,  even  at  that  period  ;  and  that,  lingering  seven  hundred 
years  longer  in  the  East,  they  were  enforced  there  until  the  Byzantine 
capital  fell  beneath  the  yoke  of  Mahomet  II.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Justinian  Code  was  the  ground-work  of  the  Basilica. 

t  PolynsBus,  in  his  Stratagetnaia^  asserts,  that  when  Dionysius  took 
Messana,  he  purchased  the  fidelity  of  a  powerful  body  of  slaves,  by  giving 
to  them  the  daoghten  of  their  fonner  masten  in  mairiaget 
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Such,  then,  wsa  the  state  of  slavery  during  the  most 
polished  ages  of  antiquity,  and  in  empires  oomprehending 
not  only  the  fairest  region  of  .the-  earth,  but  the  most  civi- 
lized portion  of  mankind.  In  the  northern  wilds  of  Europe, 
and  Asia,  the  great  officina  gentitim^  barbarity^  forged  even 
heavier  chains  for  the  oppressed  objects  of  lawless  servitude  ; 
while  in  many  provinces  of  Africa,  where  man  was  die  com- 
mon food  of  man,  slavery  ministered  more  to  the  appetite 
than  to  the  service  of  the  savage  race. 

But  now  approached  a  period  when,  if  slavery  had  been 
merely  the  speculative  protect  of  man,  an  insti- 

•  ^^*  tution  foreign  to  the  inscrutable  designs  of  the 
Creator*  or  an  establishment  intrinsically  inhuman,  it 
would  probably  have  been  checked  by  precept,  if  not  abo- 
lished by  principle.  It  might  have  been  expected,  at  least, 
that  man  would  have  been  recalled  to  his  primitive  liberty, 
^released  from  a  state  of  oppression,  and  purified  from  a 
reproach  to  which  half  the  worid  was  subject :  yet  such  was 
not  the  case ;  Christ  claimed  the  secondary  worship  of  a 
subject  world, — ^he  found  slavery  systematically  established 
there,  and  he  left  it  so.  It  had  been  established  by  pre- 
scription, and  immemorial  usage  confirmed  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  obvious,  bonds  of  civil 
society. 

If  the  authority  of  the  ablest  British  divines  may  be 
allowed  to  have  any  weight  in  the  discussion  of  such  a 
question,  the  i^ames  of  Paley  and  Watson  of  Llandaff  claim 
some  attention  to  the  following  assertions : — >"  There  is  no 
|)assage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,"  writes  the  former,  **  by 
which  slavery  is  condemned  or  prohibited."  The  following 
syllogism  is  from  the  pen  of  the  latter: — ''  God  cannot 
authorize  injustice,  but  He  did  authorize  slavery  among  the 
Jews;  therefore,  slavery  is  not  opposite  to  justice;  nor  am 
I  certain  that  slavery  is  any  where  forbidden  to  Christians  " 

•  Although  Christ  descended  on  earth  to  introduce  a  reli- 
gion of  perfect  benevolence,  and  to  instil  principles  "  pure 
as  God  is  pure,"  yet  he  never  marked  slavery  with  repre« 
hension,  evep  as  a  venial  evil,  but  rather  recognised  it 
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under  the  general  necessity  of  existing  distinctions,  and  thc^ 
political  establishment  of  different  ranks.  Be  it  at  the  samq 
remembered,  that  he  came  not  to  interfere  directly  with  thq 
civil  institutions  of  mankind ;  but  rather,  through  the  silen(; 
oigans  of  the  soul,  to  instil  such  divine  precepts  as  would 
there  operate  to  purify  and  correct  them.  That  he  con*< 
versed  with  his  Apostles  upon  a  subject  which  daily  occurs 
renoe^  must  have  frequently  su^ested,  can  hardly  bei 
doubted ;  but  that  he  was  ever  supplicated  by  a  complaining 
slave,  ever  appUed  to  upon  the  question  of  natural  right,  or 
ever  felt  disposed  to  express  his  dissatis&ction  at  the  sys-» 
tem,  appears  no  more  than  that  the  slaves  desired,  or  that 
their  masters  apprehended  his  interference.  Saint  Paul, 
indeed,  preached  the  most  submissive  obedience  of  slaves ; 
and  the  correction  of  any  possible  abuse  in  this,  as  well  as  iu 
other  civil  institutions,  was  left  to  the  operation  of  that  new 
moral  code  which  was  to  reform  the  earth  and  remodel  the 
heart  of  man. 

During  ihe   fi«t    agea   of  Christiaiuty  slavery  rather 
increased  than  otherwise  in  Europe.    Years  of 
shame  and  misfortune  had  clouded  every  pro* 
vinoe  of  the  Roman  world;    its    armies,    long    habitu-* 
ated  to  frequent  and  violent  revolutions  at  home,  were 
ill  able  to  oppose  the  barbarous  invaders  and  military 
tyrants,  who  poured  down  upon  them  from  the  north,  and 
the  ruined  empire  seemed  to  approach  the  last  and  &tal 
moment  of  its  existence^     Upon  the  wild  confusion  of  this 
calamitous  period,  the  mild  progress  of  Christian  precept 
could  have  but  little  influence.    When  the  Sla« 
vons,  the  Alains,  the  Huns,  the  Lombards^  the 
Vandals,    the    Ostro^ths,    the    Visigoths,    the    Gepides, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Heruli,  the  Francs,   and  the  Nor- 
mans,  issued    from    the    store-houses  of  nations,    their 
native  northern  wilds,  to  participate  in  the  collected  spoils 
■of  the  world,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  diminution  in 
the  multitude  of  slaves,  but  there  was  a  very  evident  change 
in  the  objects  of  slavery,  a  change  which  will  ever  be  re- 
.membered,  and  which  is  still  felt  by  all  the  first  nations  ot 
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the  €arth.  Those  barbariatis  who  broke  the  tyranny  of 
4imperors  bore  with  them,  at  the  same  time,  liberty  and 
slavery.  Their  pride  induced  them  to  believe  that  they 
alone  were  worthy  6{  freedom,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  exchanged  their  political  servitude  for  civil 
slavery.  Ancient  masters  were  reduced  to  servitude  the 
most  abject ;  the  greater  number  enchained  the  lesser,  and 
many  of  the  proud  patriots  of  Rome  were  reduced  to  the 
jstate  of  mere  beasts  of  burthen. 

Slavery  had  long  been  the  prevailing  system  amongst 
these  invading  Goths,  and  a  northern  banditti  could  be 
restrained  in  its  predatory  operations  by  no  laws.  The 
extensive  Sarmatian  tribes,  of  a  purer  race  than  their 
neighbours  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  were  actually 
Conquered  and  reduced  to  servitude  by  their  own  slaves, 
and  kept  out  of  their  territories  for  the  space  of  twenty  years ; 
nor  were  they  restored  but  by  the  powerful  aid 
^•'-  «»•  of  the  Emperor  Constantme.  •  ' 

'  After  the  first  irruption  of  overwhelming  barbarians,  how- 
ever, and  where  the  influence  of  Roman .  example  could 
possibly  operate,  the  condition  of  the  new  race  of  slaves 
became  somewhat  improved,  and  Macrobius  delivered  an 
excellent  charge  on  the  usage  of  them.  But  the  disorders 
which  arose  in  Rome,  and  the  misfortunes  which  assailed 
the  empire,  soon  occasioned  new  and  severe  restrictions. 
The  slaves  were  again  prohibited  the  legal  ties  of  marriage; 
and  «  distinction  was  rigorously  maintained  between  the 
contubemium  and  the  nuptue,  or  ma;trimonium.  Nor  was 
it  until  Christianity  had  been  silently  disseminating  its  pre- 
cepts during  a  boisterous  period  of  nearly  six  hundred 
years*^,  that  this  barbarous  disability  was  completely  re- 

• 

*  Certain  fines  and  restrictions  on  marriage  were  thenoe  transferred  to 
tlie  feudal  system,  and  long  maintained  under  the  villeinage  law  of  England. 
The  great  tenants  in  eapite,  or  inferior  lords  of  seigneuries,  were  intitled  to 
ti  notable  aid  to  marry  their  eldest  daughters  once.  The  twentieth  chapter 
of  Magna  Charta  raised  the  people  from  these  and  similar  degrading  restric- 
tions. Until  that  period  the  king  possessed  a  despotic  veto  upon  the  matri- 
.monial  rights  and  tender  feelings  of  the  English  females,  to  the  great  dif- 
Domfitore  of  the  old  maids  who  speculated  in  the  amusing  business  of  matdi- 
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moved.  The  Roman  magistrates  had  already  devoted  to 
slavery  many  of  the  adherents  to  the  new  faith  of  Christianity : 
in  Metcdla  damnamurj  in  insuias  relegemur — ^Tertullian. 
Apol.  c.  12.  The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops. 
Cyprian,  epist  76,  77.  Many  slaves  were  also  martyrs. 
Blandina  suffered  the  most  exquisite  tortures  at  Lyons ;  and 
the  martyrdom  of  two  other  slaves  is  celebrated  in  the  acts 
of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua. 

Manumissions  now,  however,  became  more  frequent,  and 
were  granted  fro  amore  Dei;  pro  remedio  anim<e;  and, 
pro  mercede  animte.     Conscience,  a  faculty  long 
dormant  in  the  vicars  of  Christ,  suggested  to 
Pope  Gregory  the  propriety  of  setting  an  example  to  the 
church  by  enfranchising  some  of  his  numerous  slaves.     Nor 
was  the  sacrifice  very  great  on  his  part;  for  slaves  were  so 
numerous  and  cheap,  even  after  their  diminution  by  numer- 
ous manumissions  in  the  next  century,  that  they  were 
esteemed  almost  an  unsaleable  property.    When 
LucuUus  obtained  his  memorable  victory  over 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  he  cpuld  obtain  no  greater 
price  for  tbe  numerous  slaves  be  captured  than  four  drach^ 
mae,  about  three  shillings  each*. 

The  pure  and  humble  religion  of  Christ  had  now,  amidst 
the  open  violence  and  the  slow  decay  of  the  Roman  empire, 
insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men.  It  had  grown  up 
in  silence  and  obscurity,  while  it  derived  strength  from 
opposition,  and  vigour  from  a  copious  stream  of  martyr's 
blood.  At  length  the  triumphant  banners  of  the  cross 
waved  over  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Yet  Christianity  broke 
not  the  chains  of  servitude.  The  popes,  the  abbots,  and 
the  whole  church  of  Rome  still  possessed'  multitudes  of 
slaves.  The  low  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the 
tyranny  exercised  even  over  the  free  in  those  a^s,  made 

XDaking;  and  the  continual  demands  for  a  release  from  this  oppressive  pre- 
rogative oonstitnted  a  cardinal  item  in  the  fines  to  the  royal  exchequer,  full 
jnany  a  tender  heart  paying  dearly  for  the  possession  of  her  chosen  love. 

*  DiCKSOK,  in  his  Andent  Husbandrpy  affirms,  that  at  one  period,  a 
learned  slave  seldom  told  for  less  than  633/.  13««  id.  sterling,  and  stage- 
players  much  higher.. 
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iJiem  not  unfrequently  reiipunce  their  liberty  and  suirender 
theioselves  into  slavery,  that  their  unccmtrolled  masters 
might  have  some  interest,  at  least,  in  the  preservation  of 
Iheir  Uyes.    Many  fled  ftom  freedom  to  the  chnrch,  and 
there  resigned  their  Uberty  mto  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 
Such  surrenders  were  called  obnosdatio^^   Others  exchanged 
their  secular  slavery  for  religious  servitude,  by  entering  into 
holy  orders,  or  by  taking  the  monastic  vow.    But  such 
modes  of  escaping  from  more  useful  bonds  were  quickly 
restrained  by  all  the  laws  of  Christendom* 

A  constitution  now  reigned  over  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  miUtaiy  policy  of  Ae 
conquering  Celtes.   In  fact,  so  universally  was  it  reco^oized 
throughout  Europe^  that  Spelman  calls  it  '*  the  law  of 
nations  in  our  western  world,"     Haviog  established  them- 
selves in  their  conquests,  these  Northern  nations  secured 
them  by  allotting  to  their  officers  and  soldiers  considerable 
tracts  of  land,  which  were  named  feoda^  fie&,  or  feuds, 
words  signifying  rewards  upon  certain  conditions.     Military 
service  was  one  condition,  and  the  juramenium  fideUtaiik 
another.    Through  his  genejals,  a  prince  could  thus  always 
collect  an  army  of  feudatories,  and  the  strength  so  acquired 
by  these  newly-erected  kingdoms  soon  became  apparait  and 
formidable.    But,  besides  these  feudal  §nsx%  there  was 
another  termed  allqdialf  which  intitled  the  possessor  to  dis- 
pose of  his  territory  and  go  to  the  wars,  in  these  barbarous 
times  the  only  road  to  preferment.    Those  who  remained 
in  slavery  were  alone  destined  to  follow  the  arts  of  peace. 
To  such  of  those  wretched  beings  as  fell  to  their  share^  the 
Celt^s,  who  were  strangers  tp  the  old  Roman  lawq  (uid 
customs,  and  acquainted  only  with  this  feudal  system,  gave 
some  sparks  of  enfranchisement  by  admitting  them  to  the 
oath  of  fealty,  which  <:onferred  a  right  of  protection,  and 
raised  the  object  to  a.  state  somewhat  superior  to  actiud 
slavery,  yet  inferior  to  every  other  condition.    This  they 
called  villeinage^  and  the  tenants  viUeinaj.    They  were 

.    *  .The  forms  are  preserved  by  Marcolfiu* 
t  YilleiD,  from  villa,\uia  villse  aseriptus  est.    Thefin^  in  tiie  Saxon  iaiu 
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viUeku  in  gross,  that  is,  toraosferable  by  deed  from  onet 
owner  to  another*     They  could  not  leave  their  master 
ynthoat  his  permission;  and  if  they  ran  away  or  were  pur-» 
loined  from  him,  they  w^re  claimed  and  recovered  as  other 
property f  while  their  dependence  and  penury  compelled 
them  to  lodge,  en  masse,  in  their  owner's  castle. 
.    Thia  was  the  first  natural  advancement  of  European 
serfs  (rom  a  state  of  absolute  slavery.    The  next  step  was  to 
make  thein  vMeins  regardafU,  or,  as  the  Romans  called 
them,  adicripti  gleb<e»    Marriage  was  then  again  encbu- 
raged  amongst  them ;  cottages  were  assigned  them ;  and^ 
although  their  masters'   landed  property  should   change 
owners,  they  were  no  longer  removable  from  their  habita- 
tions.   They  had  not,  however,  yet  attained  the  rank  of 
lessees,  even  of  such  humble  tenements  as  a  cottage  and  a 
garden ;  but,  like  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  culti-* 
vated  the  latter  only  in  the  allowed  intervals  of  relaxation 
from  their  master's  labour.    At  this  stage  of  improvement 
the  labouring  classes  of  Europe  long  remained.     It  required 
that  melioration  of  their  circumstances,  thisit  progression  of 
civilization  both  in  themselves,  and  in  their  semi-barbarous 
masters,  which  time  sdone  could  produce,  to  fit  them  for  the 
third  more  perfect  estate  of  freedom,  which  would  render 
their  evidence  admissible  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  themselves 
capable  of  being  put  on  the  inquest  of  the  provincial  courts ; 
and  the  step  to  it  was,  by  allowing  them  to  cultivate  a  few 
fields  on  their  own  account,  and  to  pay  the  rent,  partly  in 
produce,  partly  in  labour. 

Multitudes,  however,  still  remained  in  perfect  slavery; 

goage,  is  liherf  and  Then^  Mrvu9;  henoe  the  title  Tjieme  or  Theame, 
idgnifying  potestatem  habend!  in  natives,  sivi  villanos,  cum  eorom  siquilis, 
^  terns,  bonis,  et  catallis. — See  note,  p.  455.     This  is,  in  some  measure,  the 
•esse  ia  Russia,  where  t)ie  capitation  tax  ss  still  assessed  chiefly  on  the  pea- 
sants.    But  as  all  these  are  in  fact  vlUeins,  the  tax  falls  ultimately  on  their 
masters ;  who,  enjoying  the  fruiu  of  their  slaves*  labour,  are  obliged  to  give 
each  a  piece  of  land  to  cultivate,  sufficient  not  only  for  his  own  subsistence, 
but  likewise  for  the  payment  of  the  tax.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury tea  millioiu  of  Russiaa  subjects  paid  this  tax,  very  nearly  half  the 
popnlatioii  of  the  enpim,  at  the  xate  of  four  livres  on  the  head  of  every 
male,  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
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tod,  am6ngst  an  infinite  number  of^  examples,  may  be  men- 
tioned otie  of  Hugo,  Marquess  of  Tuscany,  an  ancestor  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  who  endowed  a  convent  at  Flo- 
rence, and  six  monasteries,  with  slaves.     By  &r 

A.D.  987.  .  . 

the  greater  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
France  were  in  this  most  abject  state,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  third  race  of  kings*     Such  was  also  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  same  period.     Manumissions  by  bequest  then, 
however,  became  more  frequent  in  both  count;ries. 
-    There  is  no  general  law  regulating  the  manumission  of 
slaves  on  the  statute  book  of  England ;  for«  although  the 
English  constitution,  like  the  Roman,  at  an  early  period 
favoured  personal  liberty,  yet  it  was  thought  Unnecessary, 
or  inexpedient,  to  enact  express  laws^for  that  purpose.  The 
purity,  of  the  Christian  faith  was,  in  fact,  thought  inconsis- 
tent with  a  state  of  servitude,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  do- 
mestic slave  was  therefore  more  frequently  rewarded  on  the 
death-bed  of  his  master.     The  Benedictine  abbeys  opened 
an  asylum  for    the   slaves  of  feudal  tyranny,   and   the 
condition  <^of  all  the  lower  orders  began  rapidly  to  im- 
prove.     Henry  V.  enfranchised  the   serfs  of 
Spire  and  Worms;    the  kings  of  France  fol- 
lowed his  example  ;  and  when  Louis  X.  issued  his  ordinance 
to  give  freedom  to  the  serfs  in  his  dominions,  upon  what 
might  have  been  considered  liberal  conditions,  they  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  so  comparatively 
mild  had  it  become  by  the  dissemination  of  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  the  interference  of  religious  houses,  that  multi- 
tudes absolutely  refused  their  profiered  freedom^ 

Villeinage  was,  however,  strictly  maintained  in  England, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. ;  and  Heniy  VUI. 
enfranchised  many  slaves  by  charter  *. 

The  hardships  imposed  on  foreigners,  settling  in  any 
country  of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  intolerable, 
and  retarded  civilization,  by  obstructing  the  intercourse  of 

*  An  old  German  law  decreed,  Uiat  freedom  coold  not  be  granted  to  a 
male  slave  under  the  age  of  twenty  yeais ;  while  a  woman  might  receive  her 
liberty  at  sixteen. 
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nations.    The  superior  lord  of  any  territory  upon  which  a 
foreigner  settled,  was  empowered  to  reduce  him  to  slaveryt 
and  to  confiscate   the  fruits  of  his  industry.    With  the 
ancient  Welsh,  indeed,  a  madman,  a  leper,  and  a  foreigner, 
might  be  killed  with  impunity.     In  the  reign  of  Louis  IX. 
the  people  were  held  in  the  most  abject  bondage  by  the 
proud  nobles  of  France.    Joinville  relates  a  curious  instance 
of  it.    Ck>unt  Henri  de  Champagne,  going  to  mass,  was 
once  supplicated  by  a  popr  chevalier  for  pecuniary  assist-^ 
anoe ;   when  Artaud  de  Nogent,  a  rich  merchant^  with 
officious  zeal,  reproved  the  supplicant — "  For  shame ;  my 
lord  has  given  so  much,  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  give.'' 
The  Count  cried,  "  Villain,  'tis  false ;  I  have  you  to  give. 
Here,  Chevalier,  seize  your  slave ;  I  give  him  to  you.*'    A 
ransom  of  five  hundred  livres  scarcely  freed  the  merchant 
from  his  sudden,  yet  undoubted  bondage.  Froissart  imputes 
Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  to  the  machinations  of  the  op- 
pressed villeins.    After  the  death  of  Tyler,  while  the  King 
was  yet  under  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  that  bold 
act,  he  largely  distributed  charters  of  manumission,  freeing 
them  '^  ab  omni  bondagio."     Walsingham  records  the  char- 
ter granted  to  Hertfordshire,  the  province  of  his  own  monas- 
tery ;  but  he  asserts  that  these  charters  were  '<  extorted  front 
the  King  by  force."     When  the  rebellion  was  nearly  sup- 
pressed, the  King  was  advised  to  annul  them  ;  and  being 
pressed  by  the  villein  rebels  of  Essex  to  make  them  good^ 
even  to  the  extent  that  they  should  not  be  bound  by  any 
suits  of  court- view  of  frank-pledge  oftener  than  twice  a 
year,  he  answered  their  messengers,  that  so  far  from  abro- 
gating their  bondage,  he  would  cause  them  to  be  **  far  more 
basely  trampled  on.     While  we  live,  and  rule  this  kingdom^ 
by  God's  will,  we  will  employ' all  our  means  and  power  to 
keep  you   under,"   exclaimed    the   angry   monarch.      He 
accordingly  revoked  the  charters  of  manumission  which  he 
had  already  granted  to  •*  all  the  Commons." 

"On  dit  communeraent,"  said  Voltaire,  at  the  conclusioa 
pf  the  last  century,  "  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  d'esclaves  en  France^ 
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Plus  d'une  belle  Dame  k  Paris,  brillante  dans  un  loge  de 
rOp^ra,  ignore  qu'elle  descend  d'une  famille  de  Bourgogne, 
bxx  du  Borbonnais,  ou  de  la  Franche-Comt^,  ou  de  la 
Marche^  ou  de  TAuvergne,  et  que  sa  famille  est  encore 
esclave  mortaillable-^mainmprtable.'^ 

About  the  eleventh  century,  the  tide  of  civilitatioiiy  which 
had  ebbed  so  long,  began,  however,  to  flow  in  a  steady  and 
accelerated  course*    Although  the  crusades  conferred  no 
positive  benefit  on  Europe,  they  assisted  in  the  removal  of 
kn  oppressive  evil.    They  drained  the  estates  of  the  barons, 
and  sometimes  even  extinguished  their  race.     These  costly 
expeditions  required  large  supplies ;  and  poverty  often  ex- 
torted jfrom  pride  the  sale  of  these  charters  of  fSreedom, 
which  "  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm 
of  the  peasant,  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer ;  and  gradually 
gave  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the  most  numerous  part  of 
the  community."     Under  the  feudal   system,  the  rights, 
iiatural  as  well  as  civil,  of  mankind,  had  been  enjoyed  only 
by  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  who  formed  scarcely  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  commonwealth.     In  this  century 
they  were  gradually  difiused  among  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  feudal  system  was  much  weakened  in  France  by  the 
innovations  of  Charles  VII.,  the  first  modem  prince  who 
possessed  a  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  or  imposed 
taxes  by  his  sole  authority ;  and  it  was  annihilated  by  the 
severe  despotism  of  Louis  XL,   into  whom  the  soul  of 
Tiberius  might  seem  to  have  passed. 

Charters  of  liberty  then  became  frequent ;  they  contain^ 
four  cardinal  concessions,  corresponding  with  the  four  capital 
grievances  of  personal  slavery.  First,  the  right  of  disposing 
of  the  persons  of  slaves^  by  sale  or  grant,  was  relinquished; 
secondly,  facility  was  given  to  the  slave  in  disposing  of  his 
effects  by  will,  providing  that,  if  he  died  intestate,  they  de- 
scended to  his  lawful  heirs  ;  thirdly,  the  services  and  tribute, 
formerly  imposed  arbitrarily,  were  now  precisely  defined, 
and  accurately  ascertained;  and,  lastly,  the  serf  was  per- 
mitted to  marry,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  that  Chri«* 
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tian  institution.  These  valuable  immunities,  which  loosened 
the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude,  were  conceded  in  the  famous 
charter — "  Habitoribus  Montis  Britonis." 

The  progress  of  the  peasantry  of  England  fully  kept  pace 
wilh  this  advancement  of  their  brethren  in  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  and  thus  gradually  &ded  slavery  from 
southern  Europe.  The  interest  of  the  landlord  was  every 
where  best  promoted  by  relaxing  the  feudal  connexion, 
foregoing  all  claims  to  personal  service,  receiving  payment 
of  rent  in  money  alone,  and  then  paying  for  labour  by  wages, 
rather  than  by  maintenance.  Thus  serfs  became  tenants ; 
tenants  freeholders ;  and  villeinage,  eventually,  Uttle  but  a 
name. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline, 
of  slavery  in  the  Old  World,  may,  in  some  measure,  illus- 
trate, and  apply  to,  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  these 
islands  of  the  New,  with  this  veiy  important  and  lamentable 
reservation,  however, — ^that  the  experience  of  mankind,  from  * 
the  earliest  records  to  the  present  day,  has  proved  that  there 
is  a  radical  and  absolute  difference  between  those  classes  ; 
that  from  the  (idult  objects  of  negro  slavery,  kindness  and 
indulgence  have  never  yet  been  able  to  eradicate  the  generic 
character  of  deceit,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty. 

To  the  philanthropic  mind,  ignorant  of  the  African  charac- 
ter, this  may  appear  an  uncharitable  assumption ;  yet,  some- 
thing may  be  allowed  to  experience ;  and  those  who  better 
know  that  unfortunate  race  from  habitual  observation,  will 
confirm  the  fact,  while  they  lament  its  truth.  The  difficulty 
of  eradicating  fixed  passions  and  dormant  propensities, 
firmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  barbarians,  and  fostered  there 
through  ages — ^beyond  all  calculation,  has  been  strongly  ex- 
emplified in  a  recent  fact.  The  Mexican  idol,  which  had  ^ 
been  bathed  with  the  bbod  of  thousands  of  human  victims, 
was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vilzilipuztla  more 
than  three  hundred ,  years ;  yet,  when  it  was  lately  dug  up 
for  the  inspection  of  an  English  traveller,  it  instantly  in** 
flamed  the  latent  sparks  of  savage  sensibility,  which  had 
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been  preserved  only  by  tradition,  unobliterated  by  so  many 
generations,  which  the  labours  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  and  a 
seducing  form  of  worship,  had  acted  on.  On  the  morning 
following  its  exhumation,  the  disgusting  figure  was  dis- 
covered, dressed  and  decorated  with  chaplets  of  flowers — 
the  work  of  the  Indians,  who  had  stolen  thither  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  to  do  homage  to  their  long-lost  deity. 

Had  the  American  colonies  been  tilled  by  European 
slaves,  these  last  three  centuries  would  not  have  passed  here, 
as  they  had  done,  without  the  fruits  of  freedom ;  they  would 
long  since  have  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  a  free  peasantry, 
as  did  the  slaves  and  serfs  of  feudal  governments,  in  the 
sketch  before  us.     The  unfortunate  disproportion  existing 
between  the  master  and  the  negro  slave ;  the  peculiar  natu- 
ral as  well  as  political  state  of  these  colonies ;  and,  what  is 
of  no  small  importance,  the  present  extreme   poverty  of 
them;  present  obstacles  which  almost  annihilate  all  those 
theories  and  philosophical  conclusions,  that  history  might 
otherwise  furnish  us  with,  as  to  the  probable  result  of  sys- 
tems, similar  to  thos^  which  enfranchised  Europe.     Let  us, 
then,  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  negro  servitude, 
which  time  and  treaties  have  now  legitimated  in  this  Western 
World. 

After  the  decline  of  the  ancient  Eastern  Empire,  there' 

seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  negro  slaves 

were  introduced  to  Europe  until  the  year  1420; 

that  distant  race  having  been  forgotten  by  all  the  civilized 

world,  almost  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 

The  name  of  Obeidolla,  who  styled  himself  the  descendant 
and  avenger  of  Ali,  had,  perhaps,  resounded  amongst  them, 
when  he  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Patamite  Khalyfs. 
When  it  declined  in  the  western  dominion  of  Africa,  the 
Arabs  of  Mauritania,  who  had  retained  their  pastoral  life, 
spread  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and  the  law  of  Mahomet, 
amongst  the  negro  nations  in  the  interior ;  and  this  may 
account  for  many  Mahometan  practices  still  discernible  m 
t^e  manners  and  customs  of  the  negroes  here. 

The  French  boast  that  they  traded  to  thq  coast  of  Guine* 
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as  early  as  the  year  1365,  and  that  they  were  the  first,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  ventured  along  the  shores 
of  Africa,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  World.  But  the 
brittle  pile  of  improbabilities,  upon  which  Labat  has  built 
this  boasted  antiquity  of  claim  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  negro 
traffic,  is  totally  destroyed  by  later  writers  ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese retain  their  prior  right,  both  to  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery and  the  advantages  of  the  possession. 

It  was  during  the  wars  which  raged  between  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Africans,  that  negro  slaves  were  first  brought 
to  Europe,  on  the  ground  of  conquest.     The  introduction 
of  them,  as  a  species  of  property,  was  sanctioned  by  a  Bull 
of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  the  year  1440 ;  and 
Prince  Henry,  who  commenced  his  maritime  dis- 
coveries in  those  dark  regions  of  the  world,  was  the  first 
Christian  potentate  who  displayed  them  in  his  retinue,  or 
retained  them  in  his  service.     From  his  castle,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  encouraged  and  improved  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  that  fruitful 
research,  which,  forty  years  afterwards,  produced 
the  discovery  of  another  hemisphere.     Cadamosta  is  an 
example  of  his  liberality,  in  the  encouragement  of  the  most 
expert  seamen  and  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  age.     His  cara^ 
vels  succeeded  in  the  arduous  attempt  to  double  the  pro- 
montories of  Non  and  Boyador.     They  passed  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast  the  fort  of 
Mina  was  established  by  him.     There  the  silks 
of  Grenada  were  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  slaves  of  the 
adjacent  provinces. 

The  Portuguese  sails,  as  they  swelled  in  the  wind,  were 
mistaken  by  the  Azenahis,  that  last  shade  between  the 
whites  and  blacks,  for  enormous  birds.  The  negroes  trem- 
bled at  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  admired  the  splendour, 
while  they  dreaded  the  strength,  of  men,  who  surpassed  in 
power  and  knowledge  even  the  deities  of  Africa.  But  an 
opinion  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  that  the 
blacks,  who  were  carried  away  by  these  strange  birds,  were 
destined  to  become  the  grateful  food  of  these  polite  canni- 
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{>als  of  Europe.  And  if  we  follow  the  fate  of  some  of  tbese 
wretched  beings,  under  the  barbarous  rod  of  their  first 
oppressors,  perhaps  this  false  suspioion  may  be  rather  fiivor- 
able,  than  otherwise,  to  Christian  humanity. 

Prince  Henry  soon  enriched  the  neighbourhood  of  his  ftirt 
at  Mina,  and  the  little  island  of  Arquin,  near  Cape  Blanoo^ 
by  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  com ;  and  thence  drew  his 
treasures  of  gold-dust,'  or  shipped  his  slaves.    The  fiurmer 
establishment  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  Portuguese 
possessions  on  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  nor  did  it  degenerate  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  afterwards  possessed  them- 
selves of  it,  and  made  it  the  grand  emporium  of  all  thdr 
acquisitions  in  that  quarter  of  the  worid.     The  King  of  Por- 
tu^  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea ;  and  the  traffic  in 
slaves  remained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  that  nation  until 
the  year  1470,  when  the  Spaniards  established  a 
mart ;  and  the  importation  of  negroes  every  wh«e 
followed  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  as  now  successively  intro^ 
duced  to  Spain,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and,  at 
length,  to  the  American  isles.     No  sooner  were  these  dis- 
covered, and  the  enchanting  richness  of  their  metallic  ores 
and  fertile  soil  made  known,  than  a  fresh  drain  from  African 
life  was  opened,  and  the  negroes  were  made  subservient  to 
the  drudgery  of  the  Mexican  mines,  or  to  the  labours  of  the 
Indian  field.  So  long,  however,  as  the  strength  of  the  native 
Indians  withstood  the  execrable  cruelties  of  their  Castilian 
task-masters,  the  negroes  were  considered  as  very  inferior 
workmen.     Ovando  complained  of  their  conti- 
nued importation  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  (band 
them  but  idle  labourers,  who  took  every  opportunity  of 
escapmg  into  the  woods,  and  assisting  the  natives  in  their 
feeble  attempts  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  But  as  Indian 
life  wasted,  negro  labour  became  necessary  to  supply  its 
place.    Africa  then  poured  forth  her  sable  sons  by  thou- 
sands;  and  the  Dominican  friars  commenced 
their  labours  amongst  them  by  obtaining  an  edict 
regulating  their  work,  and  meliorating  their  condition.  Four 
year9  afterwards,  Ferdmand  himself  sent  out  a  caiiga  of 
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negro  slaves,  as  a  private  adventure,  to  bis  own  possessioa  in' 
Hispaniola ;  and  in  1517,  the  traffic  became  finnly  esta- 
blished under  p^)al  authority. 

That  Las  Casa^  should  be  accused  of  having,  in  that  yeari 
introduced  this  first  negro  slaves  to  the  American  isles,  is  an 
anachronism  invented  by  the  malignity  of  faction.  To  relieve 
the  expiring  race  of  Indians  from  the  extirpating  cruelties 
of  his  barbarous  countrymen,  that  benevolent  prelate,  driven 
by  powerful  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  any  palatable 
measures  to  effect  his  purpose,  was  the  first  who  proposed  to 
confine  slavery  to  the  oannibal  Charaibs ;  but  be  certainly 
took  no  part  in  the  measures,  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
minister  Ximenes,  and  approved  of  by  Cardinal  Adrien. 
which  secured  to  the  Sieqr  de  Cbievrea  the  exclusive  traffic 
in  negroes.  Establishments  ba4»  in  fact,  existed  for  tl^e  Afri-^ 
can  slave*trade  at  least  twenty  years  before  Lqs  Casos  waa 
born ;  and  it  was  a  traffic  commenced  with  America  eigb^ 
teen  years  before  he  is  even  accused  of  originating  it.  Hia 
efforts  to  stop  it  could  have  had  no  possible  effect,  when  bi^ 
sovereign  had  himself  joined  in  it,  and  a  Papa}  Bull,  to 
which  he  had  sworn  ob^enee,  had  sanctioned  it  Herren^ 
is  his  only  accuser ;  for  Robertson  blindly  follows  that  prejiin 
diced  author,  who  cites  no  authority,  but  wrote  thirty-five 
years  after  Las  Casas  was  dead,  and  more  than  eighty  years 
posterior  to  the  events  he  would  record*  Moi<eover,  in 
many  other  instances,  he  evinces  hostilities  to  that  prelate , 
while  his  veracity,  as  an  historian,  is  deservedly  suspected 
by  Gumilla,  Soli:>,  laet,  and  Torquemaxla. 

Las  Casas  endeavonred  to  serve  those,  over  whom  the 

right  of  slavery  had  not  yet  been  so  formally  established ; 

an  object,  which  the  ftdlure  of  the  systematic  attempt  of 

Ximenes  to  introduce  Africans  rendered  unattainable.     For 

the  Sieur  de  Chievres,  finding  himself  unable  to  profit  by 

the  patent  he  had  obtained,  sold  it  to  the  Genoese  merchants 

for  the  sum  of  twenty-three  thousand  ducats;  and  the 

avarice  of  this  company,  which  went  under  the  pame  of  the 

Compagnie  des  Grilles,  was  its  own  destruction ;   for  it 

checked  that  traffic  which  the  benevolent  prelate  had  vainly 
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hoped  would  have  spared  the  remains  of  Indian  life.    These 
merchants  were  bound  to  furnish,  within  the  first  year,  four 
thousand  negroes;  but  aware  of  their  interest,  in  supporting 
their  value  by  not  overstocking  the  market,  they  evaded  the 
contract,  and  transported  only  one  thousand;  which  were 
dispersed  over  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica, 
and  sold  as  high  as  two  hundred  ducats  each.     Though  sub- 
sequently compelled  to  lower  their  prices,   the  Grenoese, 
under  this  patent,  continued  to  monopolize  the  supply  of 
negroes  until  the  year  1539,  when  the  great  mart 
was  again  established  in   Lisbon,   where  even 
Brazilians  were  sold  indiscriminately  with  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes*.     The  annual  sales  there  amounted  to  between  ten 
and  twelve  thousand,  at  a  price  Varying  from  ten  to  fifty 
ducats ;  while  fanaticism  urged  the  trade,  by  su^esting, 
** que  les  Africains m^ritoient biend'^tre trait^s en b^tes,  puis 
qu'ils  parloient  Arabe,   et   qu'ils  6toient  circoncis."     The 
number  of  negro  slaves  annually  transported  to  the  Ame- 
rican isles,  from  the  different  European  marts,  amounted  to 
about  forty  thousand;  an  average  expenditure  of  human  life 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.     The  same  diseases,  the  same  unknown  causes,  which 
destroyed  life,  or  impeded  natural  increase  amongst  the 
Europeans,  operated,  in  even  a  greater  degree,  upon  the 
Africans  transplanted  there ;  and  many  millions  of  human 
beings  lived  and  died,  during  that  period,  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  slavery,  and  amidst  the  horrors,  torture,  and  disease, 
incident  to  their  subterraneous  captivity. 

The  Spaniards,  in  their  authority  over  their  slaves,  appear 
to  have  been  res^trained  by  no  law  whatever ;  but  were  sanc- 
tioned in  every  act  which  could  extort  their  labour,  or  secure 
^  ^  their  obedience.     While  the  mines  poured  forth 

such  rich  stores  to  purchase  more,  their  interest 
in  them,  as  mere  property,  had  no  effect  in  checking  their 
inhumanity.  Benzo,  who  witnessed  the  cruelties  he  recites, 
mentions  a  penal  law  enforced  upon  the  slaves,  and  calls  it 

•  See  a  letter  from  Damien  de  Goez  to  Paul  Jove,  in  Peevo8T*s  Hist, 
Gin,  des  Voyag€9* 
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'*  Lex  Baionae.'*  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  description  ;  for  he  adds,  "  quam  equidem  legem 
ab  immani  aliquo  dsemone  scriptam  crediderim."  The 
punishment  inflicted  under  it,  upon  such  as  did  not  satis- 
factorily perform  their  daily  tasks  in  the  mines,  was  to  bury 
them  up  to  their  necks,  and  leave  them  to  be  devoured  by 
insects — an  appalling  example  to  the  rest ;  or  to  flog  them 
with  wire  whips,  and  pour  burning  pitch  or  boiling  oil  into 
their  festering  wounds. 

Exciled  by  such  cruelty  to  acts  of  desperate  resistance, 
the  negroes  rose  upon  their  masters,  chose  leaders  of  their 
own,  and  excited  such  apprehensions  in  Hispaniola,  and  the 
neighbouring  isles,  that  not  more  than  eleven  hundred 
Spaniards  ventured  to  remain  there.  The  rest  fled,  and 
caused  a  depression  of  the  insular  colonies,  which  they 
never  recovered  ;  for  soon  afterwards  the  Licentiate  Ceratus 
arrived  there  with  the  royal  mandate,  to  manumise  the  few 
remaining  Indians  :  while  the  daily  discoveries  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  gold  was.  found  in  much  greater  abundance, 
soon  drained  the  Antilles  of  their  rich  adventurers. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  England  was  the 
last  which  embarked  in  the  slave-trade ;  and,  to  her  eternal 
credit,  has  been  the  first  to  discontinue  it  The  earliest 
attempt  was  made  by  some  private  adventurers,  without  the 
sanction  or  knowledge  of  government  When  Hawkins 
returned  from  his  first  voyage  to  Africa  and 
Hispaniola,  to  which  latter  colony  he  had  carried 
a  few  slaves  as  an  experiment.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  for 
him,  and,  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  expressed  her 
concern  tfiat  some  of  the  negroes  had  perhaps  been  taken 
from  their  native  land  without  their  free  consent  The 
Admiral  was  candid  in  his  reply,  and  promised  future  com- 
pliance with  the  Queen's  formal  injunctions,  not  to  use 
violence.  He  found  it,  however,  inexpedient  to  keep  his 
word;  or  perhaps  it  was  not  sincerely  required  that  he 
should  keep  it;  for,  going  to  Africa  soon  afterwards,  he 
again  seized  and  carried  ofi"  a  multitude  of  negroes ;  sold 
them  at  the  Havanna ;  and  returned  home  with  so  vast  a 
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iireasutie,  that  he  was  enabled  to  silence  any  murniiil^  which 
his  disobedience  might  have  raised.     His  skill  and  success 
induced  the  Queen^  not  only  to  overlook  the  venial  offence, 
but  to  confer  on  him^  by  especial  favour,  the  honours  of  s 
crest — "A  demi-Moor,  in  his  ptoper  o^ur,  bound 
with  a  cord.''  *      The   subsequent  annoyance 
which  Hawkins  gkve  to  Elizabeth's  deadly  enemies  in  the 
American  seas^  where  he  continued  to  pursue  the  lucrative 
trade  of  a  slave-dealer,  induced  her  to  afford  him  not  only  her 
royal  sanction,  but  even  to  add  her  own  pecuniary  to^stance. 
Thus  commenced  the  British  slave-trade  ;  and  the  odium 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  thrown  upon  the  mbmory  of 
Las  Casas,  might  perhaps  strip  off  some  laulels  fiom  one  of 
our  olvn  illustrious  crowned  heads.    The  traffic  was  soon 
firmly  established  by  two  patents^  granted  to  th^  petitions  i)( 
some  wealthy  merchants :  the  one  for  a  trade  to  Guinea, 
between  the  Gtambia  and  Senegal ;  and  the  other  establish- 
ing a  commercial  intercourse  with  Barbary  and 
Morocco*    The  liberty  of  the  trade  Was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  Bierrel  Leone;  but  these  enlarged 
companies  soon  failed*  When  the  Dutch  evinced 
'an  inclination  to  share  the  Afridm  slave-trade 
with  the  Portuguese,  a  fresh  spirit  of  oppositiob  and  enter- 
prise aroused  the  dispirited  English ;  and  James  I.  readily 
indulged  it»  by  granting  charters,  Under  the  great 
seal,  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  others^  with  exclu- 
sive privilt^es  exc^ding  all  former  concessions. 

Stilli  however,  gold-dust  and  ivory  formed  tiiie  priuc^)al 
articles  of  the  African  trade ;  for,  while  the  Spanish  war 
lasted,  the  conveyance  of  slaves  across  the  Atlantic  was 
thought  too  hazardous  an  undertaking.  When  Captaia 
Jobson  touched  at  the  river  Gkmbia,  he  refused  slaves  in 
.  exchange  for  his  merchandise,  and  declared  that 

the  English  did  not  trade  in  them.  The  unap- 
propriated island  of  Barbadoes  being  now,  however,  granted 
by  James  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  want  of  labourers  to 

^  Haklu¥t*8  Voyagesy  vol.  iii.  p.  600.    Also  Stow,  and  PaiKcs  m 
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cultivate  thM  «ai1iest  posBessioti  of  Britain  in  the  West  Indies, 

A.D  1624.  ***^^*^®^   ^®'   merchants,  openly  and    largely, 
to  embark  in  the  slave-trade;   at  first  for  her 
own  supply,  and  then  for  that  of  her  neighbours* 

Charles  I.  chartered  another  company,  expressly  to  trade 
between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies ;  when  the 
liberties  and  lives  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  vast  district  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  southern  ex-  . 
tremity  of  Africa,  were  placed,  with  easy  indifference,  in  the 
hands  of  Sit*  Kenelm  Digby.     Yet  so  many  private  adven- 
turers Invaded  his  rights,  that  the  trade  was,  in  fact,  open  to 
all  the  world;   and  continued  so  until  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.    The  commotions,  under  which  the  thrOne  of 
England  tottered  and  fell,  had  occasioned  so  great  an*  emi" 
gration,  that  the  population  of  her  only  colohy  required  no 
additional  increase ;  for  the  small  island  of  Barbadoes  already 
contained  twenty  thousand  whites,  and  negroes 
wete,  therefore,  not  required  to  cultivate  it 
But  when  the  policy  of  Cromwell  induced  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  this  quarter  of  the  world,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  encoura^  the  slave-trade,  inconsistent  as  it 
was  with  the  fknatical  spirit  of  the  age;  and  he 
renewed  the  charter  to  Rowland  Wilson,  and  other  rich  mer- 
chants. The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Dutch  still  outstripped 
him  ;  and  the  disorders  of  the  times  again  reduced  this  new 
establishment  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  British  conquerors  profited  little  by  the  negroes 
whom  they  found  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  whose  ser- 
vices were  inseparable  from  the  hard  fate  of  their  expatriated 
owners  i  their  number  it  is  now  difBcult  to  ascertain.  Sb 
closely  were  all  the  Spanish  American  dominions  sealed 
against  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  that  the  state  of  slavery 
here,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is  clouded  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.  The  scanty  and  suspicious  materials  to 
be  found  in  the  Spanish  historiansi  enable  us  not  to  dispel 
the  gloom ;  and  all  we  know  is,  that  time  had  wrought  a 
great  change,  both  in  the  maimers  and  in  the  dispositions  of 
^eir  countrymen,  on  thift  side  of  the  i^tkntic.  lliey  neither 
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possessed  iBe  enterprise  of  their  forefatbersi  nor  were  they 
stained  by  the  pollution  of  their  crimes.    The  days  of  Cortez, 
of  Velasques,  and  of  Pizarro,  were  long  since  gone   by. 
Guilty  ambition,  remorseless  fanaticism,  and  frantic  cmelty, 
had  subsided  in  apathy,  penury,  and  sloth.     At  least  such 
vms  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Jamaica,  where  not  five  hun- 
dred slaves  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  an  island 
containing  more  than  two  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest 
land.     The  degeneracy  of  their  masters  had  reduced  all 
classes  nearly  to  an  equality;  so  that,  in  fact,  slavery  hardly 
existed  in  Jamaica.    Poverty  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  for- 
bidden a  further  importation  of  Africans;  the  n^ro  race 
had  rapidly  decayed ;  and  the  few  that  were  left,  and  who 
were  employed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  indolent  Spaniards 
in  Saint  Jago,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  hatos  in  the  coun- 
try, were  preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  and  cherished  as 
their  own  children.    The  jealousy  occasioned  by  the  revolu- 
tion, which  had  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  caused  the  expulsion  of  almost  all  the  colonists 
of  that  nation.    The  deserted  houses  in  the  capital  proved 
the  want  of  tenants ;  and  even  the  abbey  there,  which  had 
been  richly  served,  and  nobly  endowed,  was  reduced  to  the 
extremity,  or  perhaps  habituated  to,  the  equality  of  negro 
priests.    The  easy  condition  of  the  slaves  was  numifested  in 
their  attachment  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  masters ;  and 
th^  were  confidently  left  by  th^n  to  retain  possession  of  an 
island,  which  they  could  no  longer  keep  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  army  found  that  it  was  destined  to  colonise 
its  conquest,  General  Brayne  requested  from  the 
Protector,  an  immediate  supply  of  African  la- 
bourers, to  replace  the  soldiers,  who  rapidly  fell  beneath  the 
unusual  labours  of  the  field.  Yet  so  gradual  was  the  impor- 
tation, that  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  no  more  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  negroes  were  to  be  found  in  the  island. 
But  when  the  country  was  to  be  settled  under  the  civil 
government  which  Charles  11.   ordained,  that 
monarch  immediately  chartered  a  third  African 
company,  with  his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  its 
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head.  Three  thousand  negroes  yrere  to  be  annually  supplied 
by  it ;  and  Jamaica  soon  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  agricul-; 
tural  labours. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  under  secret 
orders  from  the  King,  seized  the  Dutch  forts  near 
Cape  Verd,  built  James's  Fort,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia,  and  captured  all  the  factories  on  the  coast, 
except  Acheen  and  Saint  George  d'Elmina.     But  this  meaT 
sure  was  severely  revenged  by  De  Ruyter,  who  retaliated 
upon    Fort  Takoray  and  the   settlement  of   Coromantin: 
aggressions  which  greatly  impeded  the  transport  of  slaves 
to  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.     The  treaty  of  Breda,  however, 
mutually  restoring  the  possessions,  and  the  third 
company  having  surrendered  its  charter  to  the 
crown,  another  royal  company,  with  the  King  himself  as  its 
patron,  and  with  a  capital,  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  thouT 
sand  pounds,  was  incorporated,  and  settled  upon  a  more  per- 
manent footing,  with  fuller  powers,  and  extended  limits. 
Fifty  thousand  guineas,  distinguished  by  the  impression  of 
an  elephant,  were  immediately  coined  from  the  first  produce 
of  the  ore,  and  still  commemorate  the  era  of  fids  royal  or 
ignoble  speculation.     Wax,  ivory,  and  dye-woods,  increased 
the  list  of  exports ;  and  the  Sierra  Leone  poured  multitudes 
of  their  sable  sons  into  the  British  West  Indies.     Nor  was 
gold  required  for  their  purchase ;  for  the  company,  by  its 
ready-money  trade  with  England,  was  enabled  to  furnish 
^  _  them  here  on  credit ;  an  indulgence  which  soon 

A   T\      11(70  J    •  o 

enabled  the  colonists  of  Jamaica   to  increase 
their  agricultural  strength  to  nearly  ten  thousand  slaves*. 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Joumah  nf  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica,  In  the  year  1821,  the  African  Company,  which,  nnder  various 
modifications,  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  was  abolished ;  and 
all  its  forts  and  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  were  annexed  to  the  colony 
of  the  Sierra  Leone.  The  number  of  these  forts  and  settlements  was  nine  ; 
namely,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Annamaboe,  Accra,  Tantamquerry,  Dixoove, 
Appollonia,  Succondee,  Commenda,  and  Prampran.  The  entire  white  esta- 
blishment consisted  of  no  more  than  forty-five  persons ;  and  the  black  and 
coloured  people,  in  the  company*s  pay,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  occasioned  by  the  cheick 
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The  Afiictuiis  brought  hither^  were  of  fbuf  dfetinct  de- 
scH'iptiotis :  sudh  as  had  been  captured  ih  war,  and  sold  by 
their  conquerors  directly  to  the  European  merchants ;  fiuch 
tu8  were  sold  by  their  parents  or  husbands  ;  those  that  were 
bom  in  freedom,  but  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  its  for- 
feiture by  their  public  crimes ;  ftnd,  lastly,  those  native 
slaves,  whom  their  owners  were  disposed  to  part  with.  Public 
criminals  formed  the  greater  portion ;  and  tiie  Coromantins 
the  worst  Cruel,  deceitful,  ahd  vindictive,  to  their  natural 
vices  was  superadded  a  long  list  of  constructive  crimes, 
which  rend^«d  them  dangerous  in  theilr  own  counity,  and  a 
very  curse  upon  this.  The  excessive  population  which 
overflowed  some  of  the  African  provinces,  made  it  necessary 
to  relieve  them  in  some  way ;  and  the  drain  thus  opened, 
checked  those  horHd  modes  of  diminishing  it  hitherto  prac- 
tised there.  iPor  ages  they  had  been  offering  human  sacri* 
fices  to  their  Fetishes,  butchering  their  captives,  and  de- 
vouring their  victims^— food  permanent  in  its  supply,  and 
naturalised  by  custom ;  and  which  rendered  it  less  necessary 
to  break  through  their  habits. of  indolence  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  slave- 
trade>  human  flesh  was  held  in  such  cheap  estimation,  in 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  that,  to  change  their  diet, 
the  natives  would  give  forty  slaves  for  the  lujcury  of  h  horse. 
Snelgrove  relates,  that  when  he  was  on  the  coast,  "  the  King 
of  Old  Calabar  falling  sick,  caused,  by  the  advice  of  his 
marbuts,  a  child  about  ten  months  old  to  be  sacrificed  to 
his  Fetishe,  for  his  recovery ;  that  he  actually  saw  the  child, 
after  it  was  killed,  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  with  a 
fowl  tied  to  it  to  increase  the  spell."  During  another  voyage 
to  the  same  place,  he  beheld  the  same  king  sitting  beneath 
a  tree,  with  a  child  bound  to  a  stake  near  him,  covered  with 
wounds  and  flies,  waiting  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  restoration 
of  his  majesty's  health. 

Such  revolting  instances  of  barbarity  constantly  before 
their  eyes  almost  reconciled  the  natives  to  their  removal, 

which  his  active  government  gave  to  theneighbooring  barbarian  chie&y  is 
ktOl  fr68h  in  th6  recoUection  of  the  reader. 
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especially  wh^i  they  found  themtelves  subservient  to  a 
colour  more  merciful  than  their  own ;  and  numerous  were 
the  instances  of  contentmedt  expressed  by  the  slaves  brought 
to  Jamaica,  who,  when  asked  if  they  would  return  to  their 
old  habits  and  native  land,  declared  themselves  far  bettel: 
satisfied  with  this* 

Laing,  the  modern  traveller  in  Western  Africa,  in  the  year 
1824»  was  twice  offered  by  mothei's  their  children  for  sale, 
and  abused  for  refusing  them.  One  evening  a  clamour  was 
raised  aglunst  him^  as  being  one  of  those  white  men  who 
prevented  the  slave-trade,  and  injured  the  prosperity  of 
their  country.  ''  The  two  mothers  severally  accused  their 
children  of  witchcraft,  and  were  much  surprised  at  the 
refusal  to  purchase,  particularly  as  the  price  did  not  exceed 
ten  bars,  or  about  thirty  shillings  sterling." 

Of  such  materials  was  composed  the  first  negro  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica,  and  of  such  it  continued  for  more  Uian  one 
hundred  years;  yet,  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  was 
the  principle  which  effected  the  change,  no  doubt  the  moral, 
the  intellectual,  dnd  even  the  physical,  condition  of  the 
transplanted  Africans  was  improved  by  it.     Soon,  however, 
their  passion^  predominatedi  their  native  barbarity  broke 
through  the  restraiiits  of  incipient  civilization,  and  they  rose 
in  open  rebellion.     They  were  as  quickly  re- 
pressed by  the  salutary  measures  of  Grovemor 
Molesworth;  while  the  importation  continued,  or  was  rather 
increased,  under  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  first 
'of  William  and  Mary,  which  abolished  the  Afri- 
can Company,  and  again  opened  the  trade  to  private  adven^- 
turers.     In  tlie  following  year,  the  first  Assiento  Company 
was  established  for  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
with  negro  slaves,  and  Jamaica  was  fixed  upon  as  the  empo- 
rium. The  vast  influx  of  these  barbarians  produced  frequent 
insurrections,  and  particularly  a  very  serious  and 
sanguinary  one  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon. 
The  great  law  of  self-presei^ation  had  hitherto  suggested 
to  the  young  legislators  of  Jamaica  only  penal  laws  to 
restrain  these  barbarous  outrages;  nor  was  it  until  after  a 
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lapse  of  forty  years  that  one  enactment  was  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  slave,  or  affecting  him  as  dis- 
posable property.     An  act  was  then   framed, 
providing  that  slaves  should  not  be  considered   free  by 
becoming  Christians,  or  be  taken  for  the  debts  of  their 
masters  when  other  effects  were  to  be  had;  that  their  chil- 
dren should  succeed  to  the  condition  of  their  parents ;  that 
slaves  for  dower  might  be  taken  for  debt,  but  that  the  hus- 
band's sale  of  slaves  should  not  bar  the  widow;  and  that 
legal  purchases  of  slaves  might  be  effectual,  although  no 
written  title  was  given,  excepting  new  negroes.     Masters  of 
slaves  were  also  obliged  to  provide  them  with  sufficient 
clothing,  and  to  plant  one  acre  of  provisions  for  each; 
while  the  king's  instructions  to  his  governor  commanded  all 
facility  to  be  afforded  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and 
to  their  improvement  in  comfort  and  civilization.     Provision 
•  was  also  made  for  the  sale  of  white  servants,  of 

which  description  many  still  remained  in  Ja- 
maica, with  the  survivors  of  the  Scotch  prisoners  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  of  the  unfortunate  royalists 
who  failed  in  the  Salisbury  plot. 

Esquemeling,  who  had  himself  been  an  indented  servant 
to  the  French,  describes  the  condition  of  these  white  slaves: 
**  young  men  and  boys,  who  were  inveigled  and  transported 
from  England,  and  other  countries,  and  having  once  got 
them  into  the  islands  they  were  worked  like  horses ;  the  toil 
imposed  upon  them  being  much  harder  than  what  they 
enjoin  the  negroes,  their  slaves,  for  these  they  endeavour  to 
preserve,  being  their  perpetual  bondmen;  but  for  their  white 
servants  they  care  not  whether  they  Uve  or  die ;  and  when 
they  had  nearly  served  the  usual  term  of  their  contracts, 
seven  years,  they  used  them  so  ill  as  forced  them  to  beg 
•their  masters  to  sell  them  to  others,  though  it  were  to  begin 
another  servitude  of  seven  years ;  thus  many  served  fifteen 
or  twenty  years." 

The  African  trade,  which,  by  the  declaration  of  right,  had 
been  virtually  laid  open,  was  now  legally  made  so  under 
certain  duties  and  restrictions,  but  no  duty  was  imposed  on 
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the  exportation  of  negroes ;  and  the  Royal  Company,  fore- 
seeing its  ruin,  fruitlessly  remonstrated  against  the  applica- 
tion which  the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  made  to  parliament 
for  that  indulgence.  The  importation  of  slaves  continued 
so  abundant,  that  in  the  year  1720  they  were  numbered  at 
seventy  thousand ;  the  north-east  districts  of  the  island, 
which  had  been  hitherto  a  trackless  waste,  were  now 
opened ;  the  rebelhous  slaves,  who  had  sought  refuge  there, 
were  dislodged  by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  their  king;  and  though  partial  revolts 
were  frequent,  the  barbarous  crowd  was  subjected  in  some 
degree  to  civil  restraint.  The  statute  book,  it  is  true,  was 
loaded  with  penal  laws*,  for  the  racy  barbarity  of  the 
objects  forbade  the  hope  that  milder  treatment  would  pre- 
vail. The  provocations  which  the  planters  endured  during 
these  early  years  of  settlement,  in  murders,  tortures,  and 
alarms,  inflicted  by  the  overwhelming  savages  upon  their 
families,  roused  that  spirit  of  severity,  which,  while  it  out- 
raged the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity,  finds  some  pallia- 
tion in  a  case  which  was  beyond  their  control  and  without 
parallel  in  history.  Yet  to  this  hour  it  supplies  ready,  but 
unjust,  arguments  of  illiberal  reproach  to  the  political  ene- 
mies of  their  innocent  descendants.  Our  national  rivals, 
the  French,  omitted  not  to  add  their  partial  testimony  to 
support  the  odious  charge;  and  Labat  very  gravely  asserts, 
that  the  English  punished  their  slaves  by  grinding  them  in 
their  sugar-mills ;  thus  ridiculously  accusing  them  of  wan- 
tonly destroying  the  most  valuable  part  of  l^ose  possessions 
which  they  had  expatriated  themselves  to  acquire.  Prevost 
blindly  echoes  the  absurd  assertion,  and  adds  that  **  la 
plupart  des  Anglois  sont  de  cruels  mattres  pour  leurs 
esclaves." 

How  little  these  negroes  could  be  trusted,  and  how  far 
their  savage  breasts  were  disqualified  for  the 
reception  of  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature, 

*  It  appean,  however,  that  slaves  were  not  as  such  incapacitated  from 
giving  evidence  in  oourta  of  law  against  free-born  negroes ;  for  many  private 
bills  may  be  found  in  the  journals  of  the  assembly  barring  that  right  in  par. 
ticular  cases. 
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or  the  improvement  of  indulgenoe^,  was  exemplified  in  an 
appalling  instance  of  cruelty  exercised  upon  Philip  Wheeler, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plantain  Garden  River;  who,  with 
more  philosophy  than  prudence,  had  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  melioration  of  their  condition,  and  now  yielded  it  to 
their  scalping  knive3. 

The  colony,  however,  flourished  beyond  all  precedent;  it 
was  supplied  with  labourers  at  an  ^asy  rate,  and  the  paiive 
^  ^  forests  quickly  fell  beneath  their  axes.     Their 

numbers  now  amounted  to  more  than  eighty 
thousand ;  while  the  woods  of  the  Eastern  district  swaimed 
with  a  formidable  banditti,  whose  force  could  scarcely  be 
estimated. .  The  rebels  from  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  mar- 
shalled under  Cu^joe,  one  of  their  native  chieftains,  bad 
been  joined  by  some  of  them,  and  these  terrifiq  outlaws 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Cottawoods.  The  term  Maroon* 
had  been  given  to  the  straggling  bodies  of  the  original  Spa- 
nish fugitives  who  had  long  ago  disappeared ;  and  it  was  not 
until  this  junction,  when  parties  had  been  fitted  out  against 
Cudjoe,  that  he  and  his  people  were  included  under  that 
appellation.  They  soon  pursued  a  more  systematic  warfare; 
action  confirmed  their  rude  discipline,  success  elevated  their 
hopes,  and  in  their  frequent  skirmishes  they  acquired  an 
art  of  attack  and  defence,  which,  in  these  interior  fastnesses, 
has  often  foiled  the  best  concerted  exertions  of  denized 
European  bravery. 

The  government,  harassed  by  continual  alarms,  and 
wearied  by  the  inefiectual  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
suppress  them,  at  length  resolved  to  establish  military  posts; 
and  Cudjoe's  formidable  band,  now  in  possession  of  the 
wild  district  of  Cave  River,  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  a 
barrack  there,  whose  ruins  still  prove  that,  though  the  site 
was  bad,  the  works  wer6  strong.  It  soon,  however,  became 
the  grave  of  all  its  white  defenders,  who  were  surprised  by 
their  more  vigilant  and  hardy  enemies,  and  savagely  but- 
chered within  its  walls.  Eight  independent  companies  of 
rangen;  were  immediately  raised;  and,  assisted  by  a  body  of 

*  See  note  ly. 
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eonfidaitial  slaves,  called  the  Black  Shot,  with  two  bundr^ 
Mosquito  Indians,  they  drove  the  rebels  through  the  tre* 
mendous  cockpits  and  tangled  forests  of  the  interior,  until 
Cudjoe  fixed  himself  in  a  ravine  called  Petit  River  bottom^ 
in  the  parish  of  Trelawney ;  while  his  brother  Accompong, 
with  another  division,  established  himself  in  the  Nassau 
mountains  of  Saint  Elizabeth. 
It  having  now  become  a  common  practice,  not  only  to 

connive  at  the  escape  of  slaves,  but  even  to  carry 

them  o£P  the  island  by  force,  a  law  became 
necessary  to  prevent  it,  and  the  offence  was  declared 
felony ;  while  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  in- 
crease of  white  settlers,  who,  as  well  as  their  slaves,  limited 
to  the  i^umber  of  twenty,  were  allowed  a  free  passage  to 
the  island.  The  governor's  instructions  permitted  him  to 
pass  no  law  which  should  impose  duties  upon  slaves  im- 
ported here,  payable  by  the  importer;  or  iipon  any  slaves 
exported  that  had  not  been  sold  in  the  island  and  continued 
there  twelve  months.  They  also  prevented  the  imposition 
of  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  convicts  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  operations  of  Cudjoe's  party,  whose  head-quarters 
formed  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  disaffected  in  the  island, 
caused  serious  alarm ;  and  so  harassed  were  the  troops  sent 
to  reduce  him,  that  Governor  Trelawney  found  it  expedient 
to  offer  terms  of  peace.  But  the  condition  of  it  could  not 
be  held  long  in  suspense.  A  treaty,  which  was  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  one  body  of  slaves,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
dwell  in  the  contemplation  of  the  others,  without  imminent  risk 
of  a  general  insurrection.  An  hasty  negociation  was  there- 
fore closed,  by  the  surrender  of  the  rebels  to  Colonel 
Guthrie ;  and  a  large  cotton-tree,  in  the  defile  near  Petit 

Hiver,  still  marks  the  spot  where  this  capitula- 
Mmh^i^'  ^^^*  memomble  in  the  annals  of  Jamaica,  waa 

effected*.  In  the  following  year,  the  rebels,  who 
still  infested  the  windward  districts  of  the  island,  under  their 

*  The  articles  of  this  capitulfttion  may  be  leen  in  Dallas's  Hittory  cf 
tttf  Mw^gmy  701.  L  p.  M« 
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intrepid  barbarian  chief,  Quao,  surrendered  upon  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  those  accepted  by  Cudjoe  ;  and  under  these 
two  treaties,  a  dangerous  body  of  nearly  six  hundred  eman- 
cipated slaves  \^a5  distributed  through  the  interior  of  the 
cduntry,  in  five  different  points,  —  Trelawney 
A.D.  1739.  rj,^^^^  Accompong  Town,  Scot's  Hall,  Charies 

Town,  and  Moore  Town. 

The  wild  districts,  tailed  Carpenter's  Moutitains,  with 
other  deep  forests  in  the  interior,  still  continuing  the  undis- 
turbed haunt  of  runaway  slaves,  these  Maroons  were  imme- 
diately employed  in  the  traitorous  task  of  exterminating  their 
former  allies.     By  thus  obtaining  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  the  slave  population,  either  by  searching  for  deserteis, 
or  under  pretence  of  trading  in  tobacco,  and  vending  the 
spoil  of  their  hunting  parties,  they  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  slaves  on  many  of  the  estates ;  an  unfore- 
seen circumstance,  which  afterwards  caused  a  servile  war,  of 
unexampled  duration,  and  ruinous  expense. 
The  reiterated  offences  which  temporizing  measures  had 
encouraged  the  negroes  to  commit,  occasioned 
frequent  capital  punishments ;  and  a  Itfw  was 
therefore  framed,  to  compel  the  several  parishes  to  pay  the 
value  of  all  slaves,  who,  to  secure  the  public  peace,  should 
be  executed  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.    Three 
years  afterwards,  further  punishment  was  inflicted  on  run- 
away slaves,  and  on  those  who  should  harbour  them ;  while 
various  were  the  enactments  regulating  the  rewards  for  the 
capture  of  fugitives,  the  destruction  of  the  rebel- 
lious,  and  the  restraint  of  the  insubordinate. 
Within  the  last  eleven  years,  the  slave  population  had  in- 
creased from  eighty-six  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand.     Doubts  having  arisen  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  to 
the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  free  negroes,  Indians,  or 
mulattoes,  against  each  other,  and  impediments  having  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  justice  by  the  free-bom  not 
being  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves,  or  the 
manumised,  a  law  was  passed,  substantiating  their  evidence 
against  each  other,  but  not  against  those  who  enjoyed  the 
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liberties  of  white  persons ;  while  manumised  slaves  were  to 
be  tried  as  the  free-born.  Shortly  after  this,  the  evidence 
of  slaves  against  each  other  was  admitted,  so  far  as  related 
to  crimes  by  them  committed  on  the  high  seas.  Owners 
were  also  prohibited  from  selling  to  their  slaves  the  disposal 
of  their  own  time ;  a  liberty  apparently  harmless,  if  not 
salutary,  but  which  experience  had  proved  most  dangerous  ; 
and  the  services  of  such  as  had  been  long  absent  from  their 
masters,  or  should  not  be  claimed  within  a  cer^ 
tain  period,  were,  upon  capture,  to  be  applied  to 
the  public  use. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
Trelawney  Maroon  town,  and  to  allot  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  that  of  Accompong.    These  properties 
were  therefore  vested  in  the  Maroon  negroes^ 
and  their  heirs,  for  ever ;  while  the  increased  rewards,  which 
were  regularly  paid,  encouraged  them  to  pursue  deserters 
with  fidelity  and  success.     Various  amendments  were  also 
made  to  the  laws  which  r^ulated  the  government  and  con* 
dition  of  the  slave  population ;  but  these  salu- 
tary measures  were  of  little  avail,  in  winning  over 
by  indulgence,  or  restraining  by  terror,  the  impracticable 
savages  of  Africa.     A  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  the  parish 
of  Saint  Mary,  amongst  the  Coromantins  ;  and 
the  massacre  of  all  their  white  masters  was  the 
avowed  object  of  their  midnight  machinations.     The  rebel- 
lion commenced  on  Whitehall  plantation ;  and  had  not  the 
first  attempt  been  promptly  met,  and  happily  defeated,  the 
deep-laid  plot  would  probably  have    exterminated  every 
European  in  the  island.     These  *cruel  and  warlike  Africans 
had  selected  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  as  the  spot  most  fit 
for  the  opening  scene  of  their  bloody  tragedy,  because  it  was 
the  least  protected  by  whites,  or  opened  by  cultivation ; 
while  it  yet  abounded  with  ample  resources  of  sustenance, 
and  means  of  retreat.    The  revolt  was  intended  to  have 
been  simultaneous  in  various  points,  and  the  concerted  signal 
was,  in  fact,  answered  by  a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  dis- 
tant parish  of  Westmoreland  i  while  a  ferpcious  negro. 
Vol.  L  2  K 
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named  Tacky,  was  the  chosen  general  of  the  wh<de  move- 
ment. In  the  vnh  of  Luidas,  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
conspirators  were  betrayed,  and  their  plans  provideotially 
fni9trated.  In  Saint  Mai^  they  were  repulsed,  broken,  aod 
disheartened.  In  Westmoreland  they  were  flushed  with 
eatly  victory ;  murderous  success  crowned  their  first  efforts; 
they  beat  off  the  militia,  increased  their  ranks  to  a  thousaml 
effective  men,  and,  after  a  tedious  struggle,  they  could  be 
subdued  only  by  the  united  exertions  of  a  regiment  of 
regulars,  the  militia  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  the 
Maroons  of  the  interior.  The  most  cruel  excesses  which 
ever  stained  the  page  of  history,  marked  the  progress  of 
these  rebels ;  and  the  detail,  which  would  elucidate  bar- 
barity scarcely  human,  almost  chills  the  warm  hope  of 
civilisation  ever  reaching  bosoms  in  which  ferocity  is  so 
innate. 

Another  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
James,  and  threatened  consequences  as  formidable  as  those 
from  which  the  harassed  planters  had  just  escaped.  The 
united,  but  exhausting,  efforts  of  the  colony  were  effectual 
in  the  temporary  suppression  of  it ;  but  the  dispersed  ban- 
ditti again  united,  and  formed  a  considerable  force,  which 
long  infested  the  Carpenter's  mountains,  where  they  were 
joined  by  some  Clarendon  Coromantins,  and  headed  by 
their  experienced  Westmoreland  chiefs.  The  rebels  in 
Saint  Mary,  under  Tacky,  though  dispirited  by  the  (uhiK 
of  their  allies,  still  maintained  their  ground,  until  maBj 
were  destroyed,  and  their  leader  shot  by  a  Maroon ;  when 
the  desperate  survivors  retreated  to  a  cavern,  and,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  their  nation,  received  their  deaths  at  each 
other's  hands. 

During  the  progress  of  these  dispersed,  yet  eompIicate<l 
insurrectkms,  there  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  rebel  negroes 
about  sixty  white  persons  ;  while  the  number  on  their  ow 
side  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred.  Many  of  the  cap- 
tives were  transported  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  a  fev 
were  executed  under  judicial  sentence.  Fortune  and  King- 
ston, two  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  Saint  Mary's  riog* 
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leaders,  were  hanged  in  irons,  and  exposed  to  lingering  tor- 
ments.   The  former  lived  seven  days  upon  the  gibbet ;  the 
latter  survived  his  agonies  until  the  ninth :  and,  although 
the  unprovoked  murders  and  outrages  committed  by  these 
^     monsters,  both  upon  the  whites  and  upon  those  of  their  own 
>■     colour,  could  not  justify  their  cruel  punishment  in  a  Chris- 
it     tian  land,  yet  throughout  their  tortures  they  evinced  such 
^     hardened  insolence  and  brutal  insensibility*  that  even  pity 
i     was  silenced.    The  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  the  island 
'      was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds :  and  the 
assistance  afforded  by  such  of  the  slaves  as  had  been  instru* 
r      mental  in  discovering  and  defeating  the  conspiracies,  was 
rewarded  by  purchajsed  manumission,  and  personal  annuities 
from  the  colonial  treasury. 
The    slave-code  was  now  remodelled  ;   its  provisions 
amended,  and  its  powers  enlarged.  The  punish- 
ment of  offenders  was  rendered  more  effectual ; 
the  inveigling  of  negroes  prevented  ;  and  the  practices  of 
obeah,  and  midnight  assemblies,  were,  by  every  means, 
suppressed.     Free   negroes  were  obliged  to  register  their 
names  in  the  books  of  their  respective  parishes,  to  carry  a 
probationary  ticket,  and  to  wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 

The  number  of  African  slaves  poured  into  the  island, 
within  the  period  of  these  last  ten  years,  amounted  to  no 
less  than  71,115;  and  these  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  thirty  pounds  sterling  each;  making 
the  expenditure  of  capital,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
colony,  during  that  time,  equid  to  2,986,8307.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  298,683{.  per  annum  ;  while  the  number  of  persons 
so  employed  increased  to  146,805.  The  free  black,  and 
coloured  population,  was  estimated  at  about  4000.  So 
overwhelming,  and  so /dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  colony, 
was  the  influx  of  barbarians  forced  upon  Jamaica  by  British 
merchants  and  English  laws,  during  these  years  of  disturb- 
ance and  destruction ;  and  so  great  the  proportion  of  Coro- 
mantins,  who,  in  their  native  land,  were  bred  to  war,  and 
habituated  to  blood,  that  the  extinction  of  the  dispropor^^ 
tionate  planters  was  seriously  ^prehended*    In  the  year 
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1764,  the  importation  amounted  to  10,223 ;  and  from 
January  1765,  to  July  1766,  it  increased  to  16,760.  Twenty- 
seven  thousand  savages — some  of  them  cannibals,  many  of 
them  condemned  malefactors,  in  a  country,  where  the  mea- 
sure of  crime  was  unbounded,  and  a  stiU  greater  propqrtioD 
of  them  captive  warriors,  burning  for  revenge,  thus  turned 
loose  upon  a  handful  of  Europeans,  dispersed  over  a  wooded 
island,  abounding  with  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses,  would 
have  quickly  made  that  island  their^wn,  had  not  undaunted 
bravery,  and  unshaken  patriotism,  led  its  warriors,  and  in- 
spired its  legislators. 

The  custom  of  keeping  large  supplies  of  arms  on  the 
plantations,  without  an  adequate  force  to  gaaid 
them,  had  become  a  strong  temptation  ,to  the 
disaffected  slave,  or  the  enterprising  conspirator ;  and  dear- 
bought  experience  now  tardily  suggested  the  remedy  ;  while 
every  measure  which  prudence  could  prompt  was  enforced, 
to  baffle  the  machinations  and  counteract  the  designs  of 
the  threatening  insurgents.  Barracks  were  erected  in  dif- 
ferent protecting  points ;  and  the  penal  slave-code  was  len* 
dered  more  imposing,  by  every  means  which  the  Grovernor 
could  sanction,  or  the  Assembly  enforce. 

It  was  well  known,  that  many  of  the  Coromantins,  who 
had  been  in  arms  whilst  their  cause  appeared  promising,  had 
now  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  rebellious  ranks,  and 
returned  to  their  work,  affecting  great  abhorrence  at  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  their  countrymen ;  and  it  was  e:qiected 
that,  in  Saint  Mary,  these  people,  who  had  taken  their  in- 
violable oath,  the  Fetishe,  were  now  only  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  recommence  their  sanguinaiy 
attempts.  And  so  it  eventually  happened.  In  July,  1765, 
they  held  their  midnight  meetings  ;  .with  horrid  ceremonies 
they  renewed  their  oaths,  and  fixed  on  the  ensuing  Christ- 
mas for  the  opening  of  an  extended  insurrection, 
A»D.  W5.  B^t  ijie  impatience  of  some  of  them  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  all :  it  fortunately  led  to  a  premature 
attempt  to  murder  the  white  settlers  on  Whitehall  estate,  and 
to  the  eventual  suppression  of  this  formidable  band ;  not. 
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however,  n^ithout  the  loss  of  many  a  valuable  life,  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  vast  treasure,  which  the  colony  could  ill 
afibrd. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  instructed  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  attending  this  rebellion,  re-' 
ported,  that,  like  all  those  which  occurred  before,  it  had  ori- 
ginated with  the  Coromantins ;  and  it  was  proposed,  there-* 
fore»  ''  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  laying  an  additional 
duty  upon  the  Fantin,  Akim,  and  Ashantee  negroes,  and  all 
others,  commonly  called  Coromantins,  that  should  be  im- 
ported and  sold  in  the  island."     But  the  prejudice  of  some 
of  the  members,  who  conceived  that  the  Coromantin  negro 
jvBS  endowed  with  the  useful  qualifications   of   superior 
strength,  outweighed  the  precautionary  suggesstion.    The 
public  tranquillity  was  sacrificed  to  this  visionary  conceit* 
and   the    salutary   measure  was  unfortunately  neglected. 
Another  rebellion  was  the  expected  and  speedy 
consequence ;  and  nineteen  white  persons  fell  a 
sacrifice,  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour,  to  the  knives  of  a 
few  merciless  Coromantins,  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland.- 
In  various  other  points,  conspiracies  were  daily  developed ; 
insubordination  and  alarm  reigned  universally;  the  gaols 
were  crowded  with  dangerous  criminals ;  and  the  harassed 
planters  were  provoked,  by  the  continual  murders  of  their 
dearest  relations,  to  the  infliction  of  those  heavy  and,  in 
some  cases,  sanguinary  punishments,  which  have  been  foully 
chqjged  against  their  innocent  descendants. 

**  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Long,  ^'  that  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  Saint  Mary's  rebellion  in  1760,  belonged  to 
a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  humanity  and  excessive 
indulgence  towards  his  slaves  in  general,  and  those  in  par- 
ticular; his  lenity  so  far  influenced  him,  that,  upon  their 
complaint,  he  never  failed  to  discharge  their  overseer,  and 
employ  another  more  agreeable  to  them.  No  pretence  of 
ill-usage  was  alleged  by  any  of  the  prisoners  in  any  of 
these  insurrections  byway  of  extenuating  their  misconduct; 
the  sole  ground  and  object  of  their  taking  arms,  as  they 
unanimously  concurred  in  acknowledging,  was  the  vain- 
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glorious  desire  of  subduing  the  country ;  and  they  tninled 
neither  ambition  nor  self-confidence  to  doubt  their  ability 
or  success  in  accomplishing  this  project.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  conspiracies  so  extensive  could  not  have  been  coDcetved, 
methodized,  and  concluded  upon  without  various  iDjeeting^ 
of  the  conspirators  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  and  lience 
there  must  appear  to  have  been  a  very  culpable  inattentaoa 
among  the  white  inhabitants  who  neglected  to  ke^  a  v^;i- 
lant  eye  over  the  Coromantins  in  general  during  their  hoars 
of  leisure  or  recreation;  for  a  seasonable  re^ird  to  their 
private  cabals,  and  separate,  associations,  mi^t  have  pnyved 
the  means  of  detecting  their  plot  long  before  it  vras  ripe  for 
execution ;  and  to  prevent  is  always  better,  as  well  as  easier, 
than  to  remedy  such  evils.  They  should  rememb^  the 
dying  words  of  one  of  the  Coromantins,  executed  in  1765, 
who  repented  his  having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellioo, 
^nd  cautioned  the  white  persons  present  *  never  to  trust  any 
of  his  countrymen.' " 

In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
slave-code,  a  law  had  been  passed  in  the  year  1760,  ordain- 
ing that  two  justices  and  three  freeholders  should  have  the 
power  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on  slaves  convicted  of 
the  practice  of  Obeah,  or  found  in  arms ;  while  every  en- 
couragement was  given  to  the  Maroons  and  others  who 
should  destroy  or  capture  deserters,  measures  which  now 
began  to  operate  more  powerfully  in  the  suppression  of  such 
outrages  as  had  of  late  years  disgraced  Jamaica  and  drained 
its  resources.  The  proof  of  this  fact  was  soon  apparent  in 
the  comparative  peace  which  prevailed;  for  no  internal 
commotion  of  any  serious  magnitude  disturbed  the  colony 
during  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  nor  indeed  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  fatal  Maroon  rebellion  in  the  year  1796. 

To  the  published  narrative*  of  that  unfortunate  war, 
whose  destructive  consequences  are  still  deplored  by  almost 
every  family  in  the  island,  I  must  refer  my  reader;  it 
embraces  too  wide  a  field  of  political  history  and  interesting 
fact  to  be  abridged. 

*  By  R.  a  Dallas,  Esq.,  2  vols.  1803. 
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After  the  various  chances  of  a  most  extraordiiiAry  species 
of  war&re«  with  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  public 
money  and  private  interest,  the  authorities  of 
Jamaica  adopted  the  salutary,  yet  censured,  meafitire  of  ter- 
rifying into  reasonable  terms  of  peace  those  untractabk 
enemies  whom  they  found  themselves  unable  to  conquer. 
Forty  chasseurs,  with  one  hundred  bloodhoimds,  were  im- 
ported from  Cuba.  Their  appearance  alone  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Nothing  more  was  required  of  them  than 
that  they  should  move  with  the  troops ;  and  wherever  they 
went  terror  anticipated  their  use,  and  cleared  the  way  with* 
out  bloodshed.  Parties  of  the  Maroons,  whom  force  could 
not  subdue  nor  entreaty  induce  to  yield,  immediately  came 
in  and  were  soon  followed  by  larger  bodies^  who  surrendered 
themselves  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  framed  by  Grenetftl 
Walpole,  to  the  following  effect: — 

Ist. — -Thsi  they  would,  upon  their  knees»  beg  his  Ma- 
jesty's pardon. 
2nd. — ^That  they  would  go  to  the  Old  Town,  Montego 
Bay,  or  to  any  other  place  that  might  be  pointed 
out,    and  would  settle  on  whatever  lands  the 
governor,    council,    and   assembly  might  think 
proper  to  allot 
3rd. — ^That  they  would  give  up  all  runaways  who  had 
joined  them. 
To  these  simple  articles  General  Walpole  was  compelled, 
by  the  urgent  posture  of  affairs,  to  add  another  and  a  secret 
one,  which  promised  that  the  Maroons  should  not  be  sent 
off  the  island,  and  which  he  ratified  on  oath.    Thus  con« 
eluded  a  most  fearful  warfare,  without  recourse  being  had 
to  the  active  assistance  of  the  chasseurs,  and  certainly  ih 
the  very  way  which  the  sincere  philanthropist  would  most 
desire;  for  it  kept  up  a  constant  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  the  lingering  warriors,  whereby  they  were  all  soon  induced 
to  quit  the  woods  and  yield.    They  evinced  a  natural  horror 
at  such  a  species  of  pursuit,  by  stipulating  that;  in  their 
transport  to  the  coast,  the  dogs  should  be  separated  fiom 
them  by  a  line  of  troops.    Nor  did  three  months  of  hard 
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fighting  and  provoking  butchery  rouse  theirpatient  adver- 
saries to  the  commission  of  any  outrage,  or  any  further  use 
of  the  ferocious  bloodhounds ;  while  the  temperance  dis- 
played by  the  troops,  and  the  spirit  of  tender  compassioD 
evinced  by  the  authorities  which  governed  their  movements, 
have  been  ill  repaid  by  the  insidious  use  of  what  was,  in 
fact,  a  humane  measure,  to  cast  an  odium  upon  an  innoceot 
and  suffering  people. 

The  colonists  are  reviled  for  using  such  means  to  tame 
their  savage  adversaries ;  they,  however,  esteemed  it  more 
easy  and  less  sanguinary  to  frighten  them  from  their  haunts 
by  stratagem  than  to  dislodge  them  by  force;  and  io  the 
means  they  used  they  merely  followed  the  example  of  the 
British  conquerors  of  North  America,  who,  fortunately  for 
their  reputation,  lived  in  times  more  charitable.  In  the 
Annual  Register  for  the  year  1765,  is  the  following  record:— 

<*  Forty-eight  couple  of  bloodhounds  were  lately  shipped 
from  Bristol  for  North  America,  where  it  is  thought  they 
will  be  very  serviceable  in  discovering  the  track  of  the  hos- 
tile Indians." 

Unhappily  for  the  faith  of  treaties,  it  was  found  not  only 
expedient,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  secret  article 
of  the  capitulation  should  be  infringed  by  what  was  now  the 
stronger  power.  The  fulfilment  of  that  article  would  have 
harboured  such  dangerous  enemies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  that,  while  neither  party  hoped  for  a  cordial  recon- 
ciliation, the  one  anticipated  and  the  other  became  resigned 
to  the  only  measure  which  could  possibly  reconcile  such 
opposing  interests.  The  removal  of  the  Maroons  was  con- 
sidered on  all  hands  an  act  of  mercy.  Twenty- 
A.D.  1796.  gye  thousand  pounds  w^-e  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  every  consistent  com- 
fort, and  three  transports  conveyed  them  all  to  Halifax, 
when  they  were  settled  in  the  neighbouring  township  ^^ 
Preston;  but  whence  they  were  afterwards  restored  to  the 
land  from  which  they  had  originated,  and  received  by  the 
company  of  the  Sierra  Leone. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sanguinary  revolt  of  the  negroes  ia 
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i^  Saint  Domitigd,  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great 
^  Britain  and  France,  with  the  premature  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  of  the  latter  power,  by  its  revolationary  pro- 


& 


)B>  clamations,  rendered  this  extinction  of  a  dangerous  internal 
i  enemy  an  opportune  and  happy  event.  Jamaica  was  now 
s  again  placed  in  a  new  and  most  fearful  position.  Yet  the 
i&tense  anxiety  of  the  public  mind,  roused  as  it  was  by  the 
near  approach  of  danger,  produced  no  events  to  disturb  the 
peace  which  reigned  here  afler  the  transportation  of  the 
Trelawney  Maroons. 

But  the  year  1798  was  pregnant  with  new  alarms;  a 
formidable  band  of  deserters,  led  by  the  negro  Cufiee,  came 
down  from  the  Trelawney  mountains  upon  the  neighbouring 
settlements.  The  field  of  former  contests,  still  moist  with 
gore,  and  so  soon  again  re-occupied,  recalled  sensations  of 
the  utmost  horror,  coupled  as  they  now  were  with  the  ap- 
prehensions which  the  afiairs  of  Saint  Domingo  excited, 
and  the  bloody  baptism  which  the  revolutionary  Toussant 
threatened.  The  Assembly  was  immediately  convened; 
three  companies  of  woodsmen,  composed  of  Indians,  trusty 
slaves,  and  free  persons  of  colour,  were  raised  and  employed 
with  the  Accompong  Maroons,  who,  throughout  every  con<« 
test,  had  remained  firm  to  their  own  interests. 

A  force  so  constituted  soon  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
its  commander ;  the  rebels  were  dispersed,  and  heard  of  no 
more,  while  a  reviving  ray  of  prosperity  for  an  instant 
gleamed  upon  Jamaica ;  but  it  was  such  an  one  as  too  fre- 
quently precedes  a  storm,  and  its  short  duration  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  event  which  was  naturally  expected  from  the 
levelling  principles  which  the  French  revolution  had  infosed 
in  a  neighbouring  isle.  Saint  Domingo  was  evacuated ; 
twelve  hundred  emigrants  were  poured  into  Jamaica,  and 
these  fugitives  bi^ught  multitudes  of  slaves,  barbarous  by 
habit,  contaminated  in  principle,  and  now  suddenly  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  labour  and  of  law. 

Toussant,  the  revolutionary  chief  in  Saint  Domingo,  was 
aver^  to  an  open  attack  on  Jamaica,  or  perhaps  he  was 
lukewarm  in  the  sanguinary  cause  of  the  infamous  San-> 
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thorax.    He  appeared,  indeed,  confident  that,  by  easier 
lAeans  the  island  would  become  a  prey  to  the  reigning  pita- 
ciples.    Incendiary  proclqjnations  were  abundantly  sopplied 
by  Fmnoe;  and  Citizen  Roome  put  in  action  all  the  seduc- 
tive arts  of  Jacobinism  to  cause  a  simultaneoas  rising  of  the 
negroes  in  this  devoted  colony.    Toussant,  however,  acted 
a  nobler  part;  his  informaiion  to  the  British  agent  in  Saint 
Domingo  disclosed  the  mission  of  two  infamous  spies,  Da- 
boison  and  Sasportas,  who  were  sent  here  to  revolutioBDe 
the  slaves  previous  to  Roome's  meditated  attack*  DubouoD 
confessed,  and  saved  his  life.    Sasportas  was  taken  ia  a 
gaming-house  in  Kingston,  tii^,  convicted,  and  hanged  on 
the  Parade  there;  and  his  execution  laid  open  a  scheme 
which  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  the  colonists  to  oomH 
teract,    A  number  of  muskets  were  discovered  in  tht  aaad 
near  the  Polygon  at  Fort  Charles;  and  a  box  of  natioaal 
cockades,  which  had  been  committed  to  the  waves  in  the 
harbour  to  be  floated  ashore,  was  picked  up  between  Fort 
Augusta  and  Port  Henderson.  •  These  and  many  similar 
attempts  to  create  insurrection,  and  furnish  means  for  its 
success,  excited  the  most  reasonable  apprehension,  bat 
were  attended  by  no  circumstances  of  material  consequeoce 
to  the  island ;  for  the  slaves  had  already  felt  the  conciliatoiy 
effects  of  that  system  of  melioration  which  has  since  ripened 
into  the  fruits  of  serene  contentment,  under  the  mildest 
species  of  servitude  which  ever  reigned  in  the  world.    IM 
possessed  sagacity  enough  to  be  convinced  that  their  haff  i* 
ness  depended  upon  something  more  substantial  than  mere 
civil  freedom,  and  that  their  condition  could  not  be  im- 
proved by  any  attempt  to  obtain  it  through  such  meaas* 
They  had  before  their  eyes  a  dreadful  example  of  its  con- 
founding effects,  and  they  fortunately  saw  it  in  its  true  and 
obvious  light. 

To  this  mental  and  physical  improvement,  which  operated 
so  forcibly  and  so  happily,  in  restraining  the  slave^popoh- 
tion  of  Jamaica  within  due  bounds  of  submission,  another 
accident  had  also  materially  contributed.  The  separation  of 
the  United  States  from  the  parent  kingdom  had  diitfen 
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many  young  men,  of  birdi  and  education,  to  seek  that  peace 
and  employment  in  a  foreign  land,  which  their  own  had  now 
denied  them ;  and  several  of  these  emigrating  royalists  set- 
tled in  this  island,  bringing  with  them  fixed  principles,  and 
'  fiiithful  slaves,  who  were  much  further  advanced  in  the  scale 
of  civilised  society  than  the  plantation  negroes,  amongst 
whom  they  were  here  dispersed,  and  over  whom  their 
example  soon  spread  its  beneficial  influence.  A  very  mate- 
rial change  had  also  been  effected  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
proprietors  and  managers  of  estates ;  and  as  manners  ever 
precede  the  march  of  laws,  where  the  people  have  a  share 
in  framing  them,  those  enactments,  which  disgraced  the 
statute-book,  were  either  eflhced,  or  rendered  of  no  effisct ; 
a  milder  system  of  restraint  soon  succeeded-;  and  further 
indulgences  were  called  for  by  the  general  voice  of  the  con- 
siderate inhabitants* 


The  negro  slave-code,  which,  until  lately,  governed  the 
labouring  classes  of  Jamaica,  was  originally  copied  from 
that  of  Barbadoes ;  and  the  legislature  of  that  coloAy  re- 
sorted, for  a  precedent,  to  the  ancient  villeinage  laws,  then 
scarcely  extinct  on  British  ground.  They  copied  thence 
the  principles  which  rtiled,  and,  the  severity, which  charac- 
terised, the  feudal  system  under  the  SaKon  government 

Not  seventy  yeard  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Barbadoes,  a 
remarkable  badge  of  servitude  had  been  imposed  on  British 
subjects,  by  the  statute  against  vagabonds,  which  adjudged 
them,  expressly  and  absolutely,  to  positive  slavery ;  inflict- 
ing violent  punishments  on  the  disobedient,  stigmatising  run- 
aways by  branding,  and,  for  the  second  offence,  decreeing 
death.  The  same  law  empowered  the  master  to  rivet  an 
iron  ring  round  the  neck  of  his  slave,  affixing  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  upon  the  person  removing  i^t ;  and  it  repeats  the 
word  '*  slave"  so  odious  to  British  ears,  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  times. 

Such  remained  the  efiective  law  of  England  in  the  year 
1553 ;  anil  it  was  only  thirty  years  after  that  period  that 
Barbadoes  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Lord  High  Trea- 
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nurer.    The  enactments  regarding  negro  slaves  in  the  coIo* 
nies   were   therefore,  naturally  enough,  transcribed   from 
these  late  precedents  at  home,  where  the  name  and  the  cha- 
racter of  slavery  was  thus  familiar.     As  late  as  the  year 
1574,  we  find  British  slaves  manumised,  under  a  commis- 
sion  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
her  own  private  gratification,  was  carrying  thousands  of 
Africans  to  bondage.     The  early  settlers  in  the  West  Indies 
might  be  expected  to  carry  with  them,  as  they  did»  those 
ancient  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  villeinage  system,  which 
coincided  with  their  ideas  of  the  active  government,  and 
necessary  restraint,  of  wild  Africans ;  from  whose  sanguinary 
dispositions  they  naturally  apprehended  the  most  dreadful 
consequences.  w 

The  slaves  of  Jamaica  might,  perhaps,  have  fJBired  sonie- 
what  better,  had  their  masters,  instead  of  following  this 
Barbadoes  precedent,  taken  the  Athenian  slave-code  for 
their  guide ;  but  the  idea  of  assimilating  to  the  practice  of 
an  earlier  colony,  and  of  the  mother-state,  was  natural  to 
young  legislators ;  while  the  strict  military  government  of 
Colonel  D'Oyley,  during  the  first  seven  years,  efiectually 
established  the  authority,  and  confirmed  the  rule. 

The  imported  Africans  were  wild,  savage,  and  barbarous, 
in  the  extreme;  their  untractable  passions,  and  ferocious 
temperament,  rendered  sev<erity  necessary:  they  provoked 
the  iron  rule  of  harsh  authority;  and  the  earliest  laws,  con- 
structed to  restrain  their  unexampled  atrocities,  were  rigid 
and  inclement.  Iliey  exhibited,  in  fact,  such  depravity  of 
nature  and  deformity  of  mind,  as  gaVe  colour  to  the  prevail- 
ing belief  in  a  natural  inferiority  of  intellect ;  so  that  the 
colonists  conceived  it  to  be  a  crime  of  no  greater  moral  mag- 
nitude to  kill  a  negro,  than  to  destroy  a  monkey ;  however 
rare  their  interest  in  them,  as  valuable  property,  rendered 
such  a  lamentable  test  of  conscience.  As  soon  as  the 
African  trade  was  regularly  established,  and  became  a 
national  concern,  the  Parliament  of  Britain  accorded  mih 
the  general  idea,  and  even  the  King  himself  became  a  slave- 
merchant*    The  negroes  were,  thereforci  legally  considered 
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as  commercial  goods,  and  disposable  property.  Rooted  by 
time,  and  sanctioned  by  such  high  authority,  the  prejudices 
of  the  early  planters  obstructed  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  on  those  white  persons  who  should  deprive  a 
liegro  of  life  ;  but  they  at  length  gave  way  to  more  enlight* 
ened  views  of  the  subject,  and  all  cruel  or  severe  punish- 
ments were  abolished  by  the  consolidated  slave-law  of 
1784;  which,  though  at  first  enacted  for  a  limited  time^i 
soon  became  perpetual  in  its  duration,  and  effectual  in  its 
humane  restraint.  Since  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slave,  it  is  still  his  main  protection,  and  the  magna  charta  of 
those  liberties,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  though  not  of  tech- 
nical legality,  raise  him  to  a  level  with  the  labouring  classes 
in  many  parts  of  civilised  Europe.  Under  its  provisions* 
persons  wilfiilly  killing  a  slave,  whether  their  own  property, 
or  belonging  to  another,  are  to  suffer  death ;  mutilating 
slaves  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  and  in  atrocious  cases,  the 
slave  is  to  be  manumised,  and  allowed  an  annuity.  Persona 
cruelly  beating  slaves,  or  keeping  them  in  confinement  with- 
out support,  are  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.  The  justices  and  vestry  are  appointed  a  council  of 
protectiop  for  such  slaves,  and  required  to  prosecute  mih 
effect  the  owners  or  offenders.  No  slave  is  to  receive  more 
than  thirty-nine  lashes  for  any  offence,  on  any  account,  ia 
one  day;  nor  can  the  punishment  be  repeated  until  the 
.delinquent  has  recovered.  No  slave  can  be  punished  by 
having  iron  collars,  weights,  or  chains,  put  on  them.  Slaves 
are  to  be  allowed  one  day  in  every  fortnight,  out  of  crop» 
exclusive  of  Sundays,  to  cultivate  their  grounds ;  and  are  to 
have  sufficient  clothes  allowed  them — ^to  be  approved  by  the 
justices  and  vestry.  All  offences  committed  by  slaves,  be-* 
yond  petty  delinquencies,  which  may  be  inquired  into  before 
the  magistrates,  are  to  be  tried  before  a  jury ;  and  if  the 
sentence  be  death,  it  must  be  by  hanging  by  the  neck,  and 
in  no  other  manner.  Slaves  are  not  to  work  in  the  field 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor)9.fter  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  and  are  to  have  half-an-hour  for  breakfast, 
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and  two  boons  for  dinner.  Female  slaves,  who  have  reared 
six  children,  are  to  be  exempt  from  all  labour,  and  the  owner 
is  to  have  the  taxes  remitted  on  slaves  so  privileged^. 

Such  are  some  of  those  cardinal  points  of  melioration 
which  form  the  ladder,  by  which  the  slave  will  eventually, 
though  gradually,  climb  to  salutary  enfranchisement.     The 
timely  indulgences  which  this  law  afforded,  and  the  mild 
government  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  tanght  the  great  body 
of  Jamaica  serfs,  during  an  awful  period  of  danger  and  ex* 
citement,  that  it  was  their  true  interest  to  withstand  all  those 
efforts  of  revolutionary  Jacobinism,  which  were  exerted  by 
the  emancipated,  yet  wretched,  negroes  of  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Saint.  Domingo.    Jamaica  stood  the  shock,  firm 
in  principle,  and  humane  in  the  government  of  a  servile  race 
which  it  has  been  her  misfortune  to  possess. 

Great  Britain  has  drained  millions  from  her  industry ;  but 
ungratefully  condemns  the  system  which  has  poured  such 
wealth  into  her  coffers,  reared  her  navy,  and  maintained  her 
wars.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  island  would  have  been 
as  ph)ductive  under  the  culture  of  free  men,  white  or  black, 
as  under  the  hands  of  slaves :  but  this  argument  is  founded 
on  an  assumption,  that  the  human  frame  is  precisely  the 
same  in  all  the  varieties  of  climate ;  and  that  the  physical 
powers  of  man  are  equal  through  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  most  transient  view  of  nature  will,  however, 
confound  these  inexperienced  philosophers,  and  prove  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  postulate.  A  native  of  the  torrid  zone 
would  freeze  in  a  tempemte  chmate ;  while  a  Greenlander 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  privation  of  his  native 
snows.  The  armies  retunied  from  service  in  the  West 
Indies  prove  that  the  tone  of  an  European  is  soon  relaxed 
by  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  under  whose  influence  whole 
regiments  have  melted  away,  within  a  very  few  years,  with- 
out a  remedy,  yet  without  exertion.  In  order  to  impel 
men,  of  any  description,  to  bodily  exertion,  the  stimulus  of 

*  A  Digwt  of  the  preBent  sUve-coda  of  Jaaunca  ba«  lately  been  puUiahed 
by  Mr.  LuBan,  one  of  the  members  of  Anembly.  It  is  a  work  whichy 
if  better  known,  would  correct  many  pqpolar  prejudices. 
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an  external  force,  or  imperious  want,  must  necessarily  be 

exerted.     Cold  creates  many  wants ;  while  those  of  warmer 

latitudes  are  comparatively  but  few.   Houses  are  here  easily 

erected ;-  clothing,  more  for  decorum  than  defence,  is  cheap ; 

and  food  easily  supplied.    The  soil  in  these  climes  is  in  a 

state  of  incessant  and  spontaneous  production ;  and  where 

the  luxury  of  rest  becomes,  as  it  does  here,  paramount  to 

every  other  luxury,  men  will  never  voluntarily  subject  them-^ 

selves  to  the  pains  of  toil,  to  force  from  nature  that  which 

they  feel  no  need  of.    The  fear  of  evil  is  &r  more  urgent  to 

the  springs  of  human  action,  than  the  hope  of  good  ;  and 

the  &vourite  example  of  Indian  labour  in  the  East,  is  not  a 

case  in  point  against  our  position  in  the  West     There  the 

fear  of  evil  operates  upon  a  population  too  numerous  to 

subsist  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  unless  fertilised  by 

incessant  culture ;  for,  when  they  cease  to  labour,  they  begin 

to  starve. 

It  is  a  &ct  of  melancholy  import  to  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  sugar-colonies,  in  their  present  state 
of  slender  population,  can  only  be  wrought  by  slaves,  or  by 
persons  so  much  under  command  as  to  be  obliged  to  labour 
whether  they  wiU  or  not  How  far  the  end  can  sanctify  the 
means,  is  an  inquiry  not  to  be  here  pursued ,  but  of  this  all 
impartial  spectators  must  be  assured, — that  the  means  at* 
ready  adopted  to  effect  emancipation,  are  active  in  their 
operation,  and  will  be  certain  in  their  result. 

The  transition  from  slavery  to  the  exercise  of  the  plenary 
lights  of  citizenship  has  not  been  sudden  in  any  age  or 
country.  At  Lacedsemon  the  freed  men  were  not  admitted 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  held  no  office  in  the 
government  At  Athens  their  liberty  was  not  entire  ;  and 
at  Rome  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  degrading  badge 
of  a  shaved  head  and  a  cap ; — ^whence  '*  the  cap  of  hberty." 
But  a  feeling,  highly  creditable  to  those  who  are  now  unfor- 
tunately possessed  of  slaves,  is  manifested  by  them  all,  even 
at  the  risk  of  their  properties.  To  render  the  negroes  worthy 
of  perfect  freedom,  and  capable  of  bearing  all  its  social 
duties,  18  the  universal  object;  while  the  melioration  already 
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effected,  and  which  points  directly  to  enftancfeisemenl,  ren- 
ders tiieir  present  servitude  so  mild,  that  far  less  of  human 
ihisery  is  to  be  (bund  in  Jamaica,  than  in  matiy  equal  por- 
tions of  civilized  Europe.     Nay,  it  is  a  fact,  and' a  fact 
which  will  no  doubt  startle  the  English  reader,  that  Souik 
Carolina  and  Jamaica  were  the  first  to  object  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  slavel-trade.    The  remonstrance  of  fheonewais 
nnheeded,  and  the  traffic  was  declared  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Empire.    The  legislative  act  of  this  island  was 
negatived  by  its  Groveraor,  upon  the'  satne'  ground.'    In  the 
year  1774,  the  House  of  Assembly  here  agai'fi  passed  two 
Bills  to  restrict  the  slave-trade ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Li>'er- 
pool  and  Bristol  so  strongly  petitioned  agahist  the  measure, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  decided  against  humanity  and 
Jamaica.    Nor  did  the  matter  rest  here ;  the  calls  of  justice, 
if  not  of  policy,  were  again  urged  by  the  planters  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  made  this  signal  declaration  :  .*'  that  he 
would  never  allo*r  the  colonies  to  check,  or  discourage,  in 
any  degree,  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation.'* 

The  present  change  of  system,  or  of  sentiment,  though 
tardy  in  its  operation,  and  inconsistent  in  its  detail,  is  no 
doubt  much  to  the  credit  of  the  British  nation ;  but  let  these 
historical  facts  have,  their  due  weight ;  and  instead  of  Jamaica 
being  stigmatised  as  *'  an  accursed  land  of  slavery,"  her 
rights  violated,  and  her  inhabitants  held  up  as  objects  of 
popular  detestation,  let  her  have  her  greater  share  of  merit, 
for  having  been  the  first  to  urge  a  measure  which,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  long  ere  this  have  enfranchised  all  her 
labourers.    Hie  present  possessors  of  slaves  are  still  willing 
to  bear  their  proportion,  with  the  whole  British  natioii,  of  the 
loss  which  Must  result  from  emancipation.   All  were  equaBy 
guilty  in  the  act,  and  all  must  unite  in  the  effort  to  repair  i^ 
But,  until  the  British  nation,  which  has  the  power,  and*  holds 
the  purse,  will  point  out  the  means,  and  secure  the  end',  the 
colonists  are  justified  in  their  apprehension  of  crude  schemes 
T^ich  threaten  them  with  utter  ruin.    Benevolence  beams 
in  every  page  of  those  earnest  appeals  to  British  philanthropy, 
which  urge  tiie  immediate  extmctio6*of  tcblowat  sei^^ftide, 
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yet  the  certain  ruin  of  so  many  helpless  families  is  not  coi>- 
sidered;  while  every  argument  is  falsely  founded  on  the 
uncharitable  assumption  of  cruelty  in  the  master,  and  super- 
lative misery  in  the  slave ;  an  error  which  may  be  corrected 
by  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
who  possesses  integrity  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular 
clamour,  by  making  a  fidthful  report  of  his  observations. 

Faint  is  the  hope,  and  scanty  is  the  produce  of  those 

harvests  which  are  raised  by  the  reluctant  toil  of  such  as 

are  condemned  to  a  bare  subsistence,  and  are  careless  of 

the  interests  of  a  rapacious  master.     But  that  is  not  the 

case  in  this  plenteous  isle,  where  a  teeming  soil  produces  a 

wasteful  abundance.    The  common  definition  of  slavery  is 

Vie  establishment  of  a  right  founded  on  forcty  which  right 

renders  man  the  property  of  man;  so  that  he  becomes  the 

absolute  master  of  his  property ^  his  liberty ^  and  his  life. 

But  here  the  chartered  rights  of  British  liberty  protect  alike 

the  master  and  the  slave.    Abolish  that  odious  name,  and 

the  Serfs  of  Jamaica  will  be  found  at  least  as  free  as  those 

of  Britain,  at  the  time  that  Europe  was  moulded  into  the 

feudal  system,  when  servile  labour  and  blind  obedience 

were  imposed  upon  a  people  far  more  civilized  than  these; 

The  yoke  of  that  servitude  was  gradually  loosened,  and  the 

seeds  of  any  further  freedom  will  here  be  scattered  to  the 

winds,  if  the  soil  be  not  well  prepared  for  their  cultivation. 

The  institutions  which  are  conformable  to  the  genius  and 

wants  of  a  people,  or  an  age,  establish  themselves  without 

difficulty,  and  diffuse  themselves  without  force;  and  of  all 

human  institutions,  that  of  slavery  is  the  most  difficult  to 

arrange  without  oppression,  or  to  abolish  without  tumult 

A  much  longer  time  must  necessarily  be  required  to  wipe 

the  stain  of  barbaric  life  from  those  who  have  been  fettered, 

mind  and  body,  through  ages  beyond  all  record,  than  from 

such  as  were  conversant  with  the  distant  scenes  or  common 

report  of  improved  society. 

The  negroes,  however,  have  made  considerable  progress 

in  religious  attainments,  and  might  probably  have  advanced 

farther  had  they  not  been  distracted  by  the  division  of  sects. 
Vol.  I.  9  L 
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A  reasoning  Protestant  will  agree  to  the  truth  of  the  ohser* 
vation,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
faf  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  that  of  the  fifth.  The 
negroes  separated  from  their  images  and  superstition,  which 
in  Africa  kept  possession  of  their  minds  by  continually 
stritcing  their  senses,  and  transported  to  these  islands,  have 
lost  hold  of  the  firmest  foundation  of  their  idolatrous  faidi. 
Temples,  altars,  tombs,  and  consecrated  places,  were  here 
all  on  the  side  of  the  new  religion,  which  nathrally  insinu- 
ated itself  into  the  void  of  credulity  left  craving  in  their 
minds  ; — ^they  first  wondered,  and  then  believed. 

History,  indeed,  cannot  afford  a  parallel  case,  to  direct 
the  projected  and  desirable  abolition  of  negro  servitude; 
but  it  suggests  some  conclusions  which  are  just,  and  may  be 
salutary.  We  have  seen,  in  the  sketch  before  us,  that  Eun> 
pean  slavery  melted,  under  time  and  circumstance,  into  the 
feudal  system ;  and  that  that  system  at  length  dissoh'ed  in 
liberty:  but  it  was  the  management  of  the  operation  which 
formed  the  character  of  the  process,  and  fixed  the  features 
of  the  fiiture  people.  In  Italy  it  was  rapid  and  terrible;  in 
England  and  France,  gradual  and  salutary;  and  in  Germany 
it  produced  a  firmness  and  solidity  which  long  continued 
the  pride  and  protection  of  its  states.  The  process  of  re- 
casting the  rude  material  of  a  barbarous  people  in  the  refined 
mould  of  harmonious  society,  is  at  the  least  as  delicate  an 
operation  as  the  formation  of  sonorous  bodies,  where  the 
fused  metals  settling  in  their  form  are  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  least  percussion  of  the  air— the  tones  are  discord,  and 
the  labour  vain. 


"  Liberty  is  that, 


Which  letidi  both  hutre  and  perftune  to  life^ 
And  we  ire  weeds  witlumt  it/* 

But  the  fall  of  servitude  in  America,  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
the  last  of  Britain's  possessions  where  evanescent  slavery  yet 
lingers,  must  be  the  result  of  fact  and  circumstance,  rather 
than  of  imagination,  however  charitable^  or  theory,  however 
just. 
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A  Table,  showing  the  Number  at  Slares  in  Jamaica  at  the  expiration  of 
each  Year  of  the  first  Quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Gentory. 

Himbsr  Itteretti  ol 

A.D.  of  Slaves.                       Decrease. 

1800  300,939 

1801  307,094  fncretad     6,1M 

1802  307,199  increase         106 

1803  308,088  increase      1,469 

1804  308,642  decrease         126 

1806 «.,.. 808,776  increase         838 

1806  818,341  iacMM      3,666 

1807  '. 119,361  dtcTMM  192,990 

1808  (AboUtion of  the  slave-trade).  323^827  increase  804,476 
1800 323,714  decrease         113 

1810  313,683  decrease    10,031 

1811  326,830  increase    13,147 

1812  *....  319,912  decrease      6,918 

1813  317,424  decrease     2,488 

1814  316,386  decrease     2,039' 

1816 313,814  decrease     1,671 

1816 314,088  increase        824 

1817  (IUgiatr]rAetino|ieratlon)...  346,268  increase   31,814 

1818  337,714  decrease     7,638 

1819 326,058  decrease    10,766 

1820 324,989  decrease      1,969 

1821  327,109  increase      2,120 

1822  321,314  decrease     6,796 

1823  319,269  decrease     2,046 

1824  , 317,138  decrease     2,131 

1886  , 314)306  decrease     2,833 
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Section  IL 

TtfB  lifTROl^frCTXON  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THB  WbSTSRN  IbLBS; 
AMD  TAX  8IIB8BQVSNT  StATE  OP  TUB  ChIIECH  IN  THB  BuTItH 

Colony  of  Jamaica. 

.  Pari  FiTtt, 

The  conquest  of  America,  in  the  first  age  of  its  discover)', 
was  a  species  of  crusade ;  and  twenty .  thousand 
soldiers  of  Christ  were  speedily  enrolled,  to  coo- 
vert,  or  exterminate,  the  unfortunate  Indians  whom  thej 
found  there.     Christianity  appeared,  not.  as  a  suppliant,  bat 
as  a  persecuting  conqueror ;  and  the  natives  knew  it  only  by 
the  form  of  baptism,  and  the  severity  of  punishment    Tbe 
numerous  vermin  of  mendicant  friars,  Dominicans,  Francis* 
cans,  Carmelites,  Augustins,  who  swarmed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  habits  and  institutions  variously  ridiculous, 
disgraced  religion,  learning,  .and  common.. ^p^^.    America, 
discovered  at  thatprecise. period  when  Spain  considered  her 
prosperity  to  be  dependent  on  the  multitudes  of  her  religioos 
foundations,  partook  necessarily  of  the  effects  of  that  opi' 
nion,  and  was  speedily  covered  with  churches  and  convents, 
rather  from  motives  of  policy  than  the  dictates  of  religions- 
Thousands  of  ecclesiastics  were  vomited  upon  these  strange 
shores,  where  they  adopted  every  means,  which  art  and 
power  could  invent,  to  persuade  the  Indians  that  God  wonM 
execute  present  and  eternal  vengeance,  for  errors  they  never 
committed,  and  for  not  believing  doctrines  which  they  never 
heard.    The  alternative  of  death,  or  baptism^  was  offered  to 
them ;  and  a  superstitious  age  applauded  the  triumpb  of 
Christian  fiuth. 

^  At  tbe  preMnt  moment  (1826)  tbe  revenue  of  tbe  SiNUiisb  tkrgf^ 
Amble  the  expendituve  of  \be  nation  I 
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The  banner  of  the  Cross  was  thus  unfurled  to  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  millions  of  souls,  by  the  Bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  in  the  year  1493.  The  Court  of  Rome  was 
considered  as  the  secretaryship  of  the  divinity,  and  the 
Roman  PontilSs  claimed  an  universal  monarchy,  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual ;  maintaining  that  all  inferior  powers — 
emperors,  kings,  and  bishops,  derived  from  the  Chair  of 
Saint  Beter  their  delegated  authority.  But  the  man  who 
thus  arrogated  the  right  of  gift  over  the  largest  quarter  of 
the  earth  happened  to  be  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  guar- 
dians of  the  triple  crown ;  and,  as  if  the  Almighty  had 
renounced  all  concurrence  with  one  who  so  dishonoured  the 
dignity  of  his  worship,  it  has  been  historically  remarked, 
that  nothing  ever  prospered  in  which  he  took  a  part*. 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  Papal  dignity,  he  had  several 
children  by  a  woman  named  Vonotia ;  and,  upon  succeeding 
to  the  Chair,  he  formed  the  strange  project  of  crowning  one 
of  his  spurious  offipring  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  he  might 
so  terminate  the  quarrels  raging  between  the  priesthood  and 
the  empire.  Full  of  this  romantic  idea,  he  flattered  himself 
that  if  he  could  purchase  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  court, 
he  should  securely  effect  his  ambitious  purpose ;  and  he  lost 
no  opportunity,  omitted  no  act  of  servile  attention,  by  which 
he  toight  evince  his  zeat,  or  prove  his  att&ichment,  to  Ferdi- 
natid  and  Isabella.  Three  months  after  the  intelligence  of 
the  discovery  of  a  western  hemisphere  had  arrived,  he  has- 
tened to  give  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  before  he  even  knew 
what  it  waS;  or  where  it  was  situated. 

*  The  tttrocSoiu  conduet  of  thii  Pontiff  wm  tbe  labject  of  the  foDowiog 
li&es..*a  Worthy  oomment  on  papal  infallibility  ^— 

.  '^  Vendit  Alexander  daves^  altaria  Christum, 

Veudere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius. 
Sextus  Tarquiuius,  seztus  Nero,  seztus  et  ipse, 

Semper  sab  sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit. 
Jh  Titio  IB  yitium)  ie  flamma  eesait  in  igpcm 

Roma  sub  Hispano  deperitura  jugo." 

The  reigning  family  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  the  line  of  the  House  of  Este- 
Brunvtrick,  was  sullied  by  the  nuptials  of  AlphonBo  L  with  the  infamous 
Imcretia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  this  Pope. 


Had  not  history  accustomed  us  to  be  craduloos  in  wlmt' 
ever  relates  to  the  See  of  Rome  ;  were  wo  not  fiuniliariaed 
with  the  chicanery,  and  sated  with  the  pretensions,  of  the 
priesthood  there  ;  We  could  scarcely  believe  it  po^ible  that  a 
powerless,  designing  ecclesiastic  should,  with  one  stroke  of 
his  pen,  convey  the  vast  empires  of  Montezuma  and  Ataba« 
liba,  with  the  territories  of  more  than  three  hundred  diffieient 
nations,  to  a  petty  European  prince,  already  tottering  on  a 
throne  whose  foundations  were  sapped  by  the  savage  bri* 
gands  of  Africa.    If  the  Grand  Lama,  or  a  Tartarian  Khan, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  given  away  Italy  and 
Spain  to  a  Calmuc  chief,  these  nations  would  belong  to  Tar« 
tfl^  precisely  by  the  same  right  which  the  Castilians,  during 
more  than  a  century,  exercised  over  the  entire  contineDt 
and  all  the  islands  of  America,  under  this  spurious  title 
of  Alexander*.    Yet  the  donation  served  as  an  authority, 

*  This  curious  document  was  entitled  Detreium  ad  InduUmn  AUtmmin 
SejfH  super  ExpediHone  in  Barbaras  novi  orbis  guos  Indos  vocanii  aod  is 
still  extant  in  the  following  words :— . 

'^  Ut  tanti  negotii  provinciam  Apostolicn  gratia  largitate  donati,  liberius 
et  audadus  assumatis :  motu  proprio,  non  ad  vestram  ▼•!  alterius  pK>  vufaB 
super  hoc  nobis  oblat»  petitionis  instantiam,  aed  de  noatnr  mera  Jiberalitaie, 
et  ex  certa  scientia  ac  de  Apoetolicse  potestatis  plenitudine,  omnes  insulas,  et 
terras  lirmas,  inventas  et  inyeniendas,  detectas  et  detegendas,  versus  Ood- 
dentem,  et  Meridiem  (fobricando  et  oonstruendo  unam  lineam  h  polo  Arc 
tioo,  scilicet  Septentrione,  ad  pdum  Antarctioum,  scilicet  Meridiem,  fws 
linea  distet  k  qualibet  insularum,  quie  vulgariter  nuncupantur  de  loa  Axoras, 
et  Cabo  verde,  centum  leucas  versus  occidentem,  et  meridiem)  auctoriute 
Omnipotentis  Dei,  nobis  in  beato  Petro  ooncesaa,  ac  Vleariatus  JTesap-Christi 
qua  fungimur  in  terris,  cum  omnibus  lllarum  dominiis,  eivitatibus,  castrisi 
locis,  et  vilUs,  juribusque  et  jurisdictionibus,  ac  pertinentiis  universis,  vobis, 
heredibusque,  et  successoribus  vestris  (Castillae  et  L^onis  regibos)  perpe- 
tuam  tenore  ymsentium  donamus,  conoedimus,  et  assignamui,  vosque^  et 
hseredes,  et  auccessores  prsefatos,  illarum  Dominos,  cum  plena,  libera,  et 
omniznodi  poteatate,  auctoritate,  et  jurisdictione,  facimus,  joonstituimns,  et 
deputamus.  Nulli  ergo  omnium  hominum  IJoeat  banc  paginam  nostrn  oom- 
mendationis,  deputationis,  decreti,  mandati,  donationis  infritagere,  vel  a, 
ausu  temerario,  contraire.  Si  quis,  autem,  hoc  attentare  pnesiMnserit,  indig- 
nationem  Omnipotentis  Dei,  ac  Beatorum  Petri  ac  PauH  Apostolonim  ejus, 
se  noverit  incursurum. 

^^  Datis  RomsB,  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  anno  Ineamationis  Domialoe, 
149a— quarto  nonas  Maji,  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo.'* 

Upon  this  monument  of  human  ostruragtaoiy  BeMD  nauikty  ^  Quo  JM 


by  whioli  tbe  Spaoiaids  taok  poaiies^ion  of  p.  qunrter  of  the 
globe)  while  a  crucifix*  erectad  on  the  newly-^ispoveml 
ahojres  of  an.  Indian  tribO)  subjected  those  unhappy  beingSy 
who  only  fought  to  retain  their  native  freedom,  to  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  rebellious  subjects. 

The  administration  under  this  extraordinary  deed  of  gift, 
and  the  publication  of  the  gospel  in  these  distant  re^ons  of 
the  habitable  world,  were  entrusted  to  a  copipany  of  twelve 
chosen  priests,  in  imitation  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  while 
over  them  was  placed  a  Benedictine  Catalonian,  of  the  name 
of  Pierre  BueUio  *,  who  came  to  Hispaniola  with  Columbus, 
oa  the  22nd  of  November,  1493,  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the 
infamous  conduct  of  .this  man  called  forth  the  indignation  of 
C!olumbus,  whom,  in  the  paltry  spirit  of  impotent  revenge, 
he  vainly  exQOQununicated  ;  and  theut  returning  to  Spain, 
succeeded,  by  bis  intrigues,  in  causing  the  temporary  dis- 
grace of  the  great  discoverer, 

From  suqh  corrupt  sources  ^owed  the  first  stream  of 
Christian  light  upon  the  dark  paganism  of  the  New  World, 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  finding  a  long  cata* 
logue  of  crimes,  which  chill  the  blood,  daily  perpetrated 
bonoath  the  sacred  oloak  of  that  religion  whose  character  is 
innocence,  and  whose  object  is  humanity.  The  grant  was 
made  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  under  the  title  of  **  £1  Patri^ 
monio  Real,''  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  monstrous  patro- 
nage of  the  See  of  Rome ;  for  it  was  upon  the  express 
condition  of  a  gratuitous  maintenance  for  all  the  friars, 
priests,  and  Jesuits,  which  might  be  sent  there.    And  papal 

dare  potoit  Papa ?'* — ^by  what  right  does  he  gire  away  all  this?  unleu  that, 
m  Chriit  I'i  Lord  of  Hearen  aod  Earth,  he  calls  hunaelf  his  High  Steward  I 
^t^Hisi*  Novi  OriUt  lib.  iii*  cap.  3. 

*  Quelques  auteurs  veuleot  que  les  Negres  ayent  parU  le  mal  v&i^ien  da 
riifrique  aux  Indes  Oocidentales  i  mais  cette  opinion,  cent  fois  r^fut^, 
est.  d*autant  moini  soutenable  que  ces  auteurs  n*ont  jamais  connu  la  ▼iritaUo 
fpoque  de  I'arriT^  dea  premiers  Nigres  an  nouvvau  monddu  Qaoqu*il  soil 
difficile  dfl  la  fixer,  on  lait  c«pendant,  avec  certitude,  qu*eUe  est  poet^rieure 
aux  tempa  auzquels  lei  eompagnons  de  C.  Colomb,  et  sur  tout  un  certain 
Mai^garitA,  et  oe  moine  BueUio,  amen^rent  le  mal  r^nerien  de  St.  Dominique 
m  Europe.—  Danw  lliistoire  general  de  Ferreras  oe  fougueuz  H issionaire  eel 
^pelU  Pierre  Boil,  Snp6ienr  de  Tordre  de  ^Sni  Benoit. 
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policy  haviBg  tbus  opened  a  roed  •  to  >  Aiaeoca,  tmtHJ/pta  of 
Jesuits,  the.  ajptest  acholai&  of  R(Hae*s  iuti^ueSir  weie^llie 
first  to  be  conveyed  thither.  The  King  Mi3  boMttd  to  tamm- 
taia  them  ten  years ;  while  they  biought  with  them*  ss  Gage 
observe,  '*  litie  Job's  messengers,  damniHtion  and  .rntscny. 
iinder  -pretence  of  reUgion/ ' 

.  The  first  natives  of  the  New  World  who  weie  baptised 
and  instructed  were  the  seven  isbmdecs  whom  Columbus 
carried  to  Spaifi  on  his  first  return  thither,aad  to  wittim  the 
royal  fiunily,  with  all  the  pomp  which  the  chufdi  could 
lend,  stood  sponsons.  These  peo{de  returned  with  Cdlumbus ; 
and  the  intelligence  which  they  had  acquired  gready  asaisted 
him  in  his  further  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

The  good  intentions  of  Queen  IsabeUa^-for  she  at  leaA 
was  siac^ie,  in  the  cause  of  hmnainity — ^were  c<Mnpletely  firus- 
trated  by  the  interested  intrigues  of  her  iwetcbed*  mioisteiB. 
The  sacred  current  of  religion,  flowing  from  its  pure  orighMl 
source  iii  the  Old  World,  could  not  but  be  corrupted  in  its 
passage,  through  such  impure  channels,  to  the  New  ;  and 
her  desire  to  ^hed  the  blessings  of  Christianity  tqiOB  the 
many  millions  of  subjects  she  had  suddenly  beoomte  pos- 
sessed of,  was  not  only  rendered  inefiectual,  but  penrerted  te 
the  destruction  of  the  objects  of  her  solicitude.  Tlie'rematn*- 
der  of  her  life  was  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  remedy  th0 

unforeseen  evil,  which«  even  in  her  last  naowisntg; 

weighed  heavily  oa  her  mind  !**. 

•  Heawa  recites  the  foOowiiig  dmse  from  lier  will,  wliich.pwp.siniw 
anxiety  with  which  she  watched  orer  these  newly-acquined  ftntkjifu  of  her 
dominions : — 

*(  BUe  d^dars  quesa  prindpale  intention  est  de  pactikr,  et'pett]ilsr,  les 
Iitdes ;  dficonrercir  k  la  foi  les  haMtam  du  fays,  et  d'ennrfcr  des  reli|)teDt 
pour  les  instraire.  £Ue  supplie,  tres  affBctuftisemeiit,  le  Roi|  aoa  auwi 
et  seigneur,  et  commando  i  la  princesse  sa  fiUe,  et  au  prince  ton  fils, 
d*BocotopIhr  lIUdiSBsus  sa  derni^re  volenti  et  de  ne  pas  oonsentir  que  les 
Tndisntidea  'tencB  ttnquiies  et  i  oonqa^rir'  re^olmit  aaoim  tort,  -tant  ea 
leurs  penoflBiifs,  ^u*e»  lewum  hisaa ;  jasaw  qu%  an  ooQSnsie*  ik  soiiDt  tndSSi 
humainement,  et  ^ue,  sMls  ont  d^ja  re^u  quelqus  tort,  on  j,  romW^*'    • 

Let  her  memory,  then,  be  free  from  the  opprobrium  which  most  attach  to 
tlis'  uttin  in  ih«  barbaivtts  tragedy  wldch  destroyed  the  free-born  sdos  of 
t]pis«iH;fst«i^  iales»    ■      •    . 
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White  hcfr  «abjects,  with  bloody  steps,  were  ttacing  thefr 
path,  'and  extending  their  discoveries  on  terra  firma,  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  witnessed  the  completion  of  one  pro- 
ject, which  she  had  long  labonred  to  effect,  but  which  various 
k  accidents  had  hitherto  delayed.     She  had  been  persuaded', 

by  the  false  reports  of  her  agents,  that  Christianity  was 
i  actually  mtdting  a  rapid  progress  through  that  island ;  and 

I  she   had  applied  to  Pope  Julian  II.  to  erect  some  sees, 

i  T€$questing  an  archtyishop  for  the  provinde  of  Xeragua,  with 

two  suffiagans  for  Larez  de  Guahaba  and  La  Conception  d6 
I  la  Vega.     The  Pope  consented ;  and  the  Quieen  nakned 

i  ibite  d:  her  subjects,  of  distinguished  metit,  to  the  new  dig- 

nities :  Peter  de  Deza,  a  Dominican,  and  nephew  of  the 
Afxrhbishop  of  Seville ;  Father  Garcias  de  Pladilla,  a  Fran- 
ciscan ;  and  the  Licentiate,  Alfonso  Mansa,  a  cation  of  Sala- 
manca. '  Unforeseen  obstades  delayed  the  despatch  of  the 
bolls ;  and  Isabella,  in  the  mean  time,  died,  llie  two  first 
places  she  had  named  were  falling  into  decay,  and  no  longer 
hdd  their  fornler  rank.  Ferdinand,  urged  however  by  th6 
request  of  his  dying  Queen,  to  whom'  he  owed  his  ch)wn, 
entered  partially  into  her  views,  and  framed  a  new  arrange-' 
iBeUt,  whioh  was  approved  of  by  the  Holy  Father.  '  It  was^ 
proposed  to  suppr^s  the  metropolitan  scie  of  Xeragua,  and 
to'efed  San  Domingo,  La  Conception^  and  Saint  John  of 
Bortovico^  into  suflhigan  bishoprics  of  Seville.  The  same 
nomination  was  confirmed  to  the  same  snbjec^ts.  Deza*  to 
La  Conception  ;  Mansa,  to  Saint  John ;  and  Padilla,  to  San 
Dbmiitgo.  The  first-fruits  and  tettths  of  every  earthly  pro- 
duce (except  the  metals), — ^the  pearls  aiid  precious  stones^ 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisiikctioa  ;  in  fact,  all  the  same 
ngbts  and  privileges  which  the  bitlhcfps  of  Castile  enjoyed, 
were  conferred  by  the  Pbpe  on  these  three  new  sees.  But, 
in  perfecting  this  arrangement,  the  King  inade  an  agreement 
with  the  three  bishops^  whexjeby  they  engaugtd^  for  themseivei^ 
and  their  sisccessors,  to  distribute  the  tenths  to  the  dergy, 
to  the  hospitals,  and  to  the  manufactories ;  moreover,  that' 
tihe  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  should  be  in  the 
gift  of  the  sovereign  alone.    Another  importttyt  p(riat  was 
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mMed ;  nanudy,  tfaat  tbe  bishops  should  aloQe  i^^ulate  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  ecclesiastical  habita,  and  the  corona 
clerieomfn;  '*  that  the  crown  of  the  first  toasuie  should  be 
no  laiiger  than  a  Castilian  ryal ;  the  hair  two  fingets'  breadth 
above  the  ear»  and  a  little  lower  behind ;  that  the  exterior 
habit  fihould  be  a  lobe,  either  open  or  close,  but  reachii^  te 
the  feet,  and  neither  led,  nor  green,  nor  any  indecent  colour ; 
that  they  should  not  receive  into  holy  orders  any  bat  such 
as  spoke  the  Latin  language  fluently,  nor  niQre  than  one 
ehild  of  the  same  father ;  that  it  might  not  be  sospeoled  that 
they  wished  to  take  every  child  into  the  priesthood." 

A  dispute  now  arose  amongst  the  new  clergy,  singulis  in 
its  origin,  disgraceful  in  its  progress,  and  uofor-* 
tunate  in  its  result,     The  islands  continuing  to 
lose  their  natural  inhabitants,  all  the  ordinances  of  tbe  King 
being  still:  founid  insufficient  to  restrain  the  tyranny  of  their 
savage  oppressors,  the  interests  of  religion>  and  the  tn^pulse 
of  humanity  urged  the  Dominicans  to  arm  themselves  with 
apostolical  authority  for  the  suppression  of  such  scandaloos 
outrages.     Montesino,  ooe  of  their  preachers,  reputed  for 
his  unaffected  piety  and  natural  eloquence,  took  the  oppor? 
tunity  offered  by  the  presence  of  the  Admiral,  with  the  heads 
of  the  colony,  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  San  Domingo*  and 
thence  to  declaim  loudly  against  the  cruelty  with  whkh  the 
helpless  Indians  were  treated.    This  act  of  zeal,  which 
touched  the  CastiUans  in  the  most  tender  point,  excited 
murmnrs  of  discontent,  and  the  worthy  father  soon  became 
an  object  of  rancorpus  persecution.    The  officers  of  the 
crown  applied  to  the  Admiral  ta  reprimand  him,  au»d  he  was 
accused  of  treason  for  daring  to  impugn  the  justice  of  the 
King.     He  referred  tbe  noatter  to  Cordova,  the  superior  of 
the  convent,  who  declared  that  the  preacher  had  done  no 
more  than  bis  duty.    The  authorities,   indignant  at  this 
opposition,  determined  on  driving  the  Dominicans  from  the 
island,  unless  recantation  were  made  from  the  pulpit.  Men* 
tesino  promised  to  preach  in  another  style,  and  engaged  to 
satisfy  those  who  concei^'ed  themselves  ii^uxed  by  hia  re- 
marks.   An  imffienae  eongnsgation  vaa  aoeordiiB^y  aasem«- 


bled  {  but,  fiur  from  adopliog  a  didewnt  tone,  he  mmtain^d 
the  propriety  of  what  he  had  ah^ady  said,  daducing  his 
ai^^ments  as  well  from  the  interest  of  the  state  as  from  the 
obligations  of  religion.  His  adversaries,  still  more  indignant 
at  his  resolute  integrity,  wrote  to  the  King,  and  confided 
their  complaints  to  A^honso  d'Espinar,  a  Franoisoin,  of 
indifferent  abilities,  but  of  honest  principles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  DcMuinicans,  seeing  the  Francis* 
cans  declare  against  them,  and  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  m  the  colony,  despatched  Mon>« 
tesino  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  presence  of  the  King.    This 
intrepid  priest  found  the  court  prejudiced  against  him;  but 
at  length  he  obtained  a  favourable  reception,  and  succeeded 
so   far  as  to  procure  an  order  for  assembling  a  special 
council  more  fully  to  investigate  the  contested  points#    This 
council  was  held  at  Qurgos;  and  in  it  the  Bishop  of  Va- 
lencia   presided  over  eleven  ecclesiastics.     So  cgnfideofc 
were  the  Castihan  colonists  of  their  eventual  success  against 
the  feeble  efforts  of  humanity,  that  agents  were  sent  from 
the  West  Indies  to  urge  the  policy,  if  not  the  justice,  of 
unlimited  slavery ;  and  to  demimd  that  the  Indians  should 
be  made  over,  in  fee,  to  their  conquerors  for  ever,  or  through 
three  generations  at  least.     IJpon  this  point,  however*  tim 
argument  was  warmly  contested.    Those  who  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  Indians,  urged,  that  all  men  were  bom  bee, 
and  that  they  bad  no  right  to  deprive  of  their  liberty  those 
persons  who  had  never  forfeited  ft  by  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  insidiously  answeied*  that 
the  Indisns  must  be  considered  merely  as  infants,  so  little  sen- 
sible of  the  wretchedness  of  their  state,  that,  in  spite  of  tha 
pains  taken  to  inform  them,  they  tet e  off  their  Suropean 
clothes,  and  ran  naked  to  the  mountwis;  in  short,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  making  a  good  use  of  their  liberty.  A  mul- 
titude of  barbarous  traits  of  character,  not  without  seme  foun- 
dation, perhi^,  were  adduced,  and  much  aggravated,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  enslavers.  Montesino  endeavoured  to  make 
these  errors  and  esiaggerations  apparent;  and  the  King, 
uiged  by  the  foiM  of  coDscience^  as  well  aa  by  the  dyiag 
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pe(|te8t  of '  hir  ^fveen,  'at  letigth  adiMwI^gedibe  equity  of 
»  cause  so  humaaely  itafl[titiri»d,  and  so  fbrciMy 
pleaded.'  He  ordained  that -the  Itidians  should 
be'iepsrted  free;  but  that  the  several  departments  of  his 
Western  goyersltneitt  sfaoutd  i^main  on  the  skme  feotm^  as 
JscntofoM:;  an  otdbanoe,  in  point  of  fact,  "which  reco^ised 
the  light  of  those  people  to  their  liberty^,  while  it  drew  tighter 
than  ever  tbb  annatnrai  bonds  of  slavery. 

Howevd^,  as  cattle  had  now  rapidly  inei^sM  in  Hispa- 
nicde^  it  was  expressly  forbidden  that  the  Indians  shbuld  be 
used  ''as  betets  of  boiden;''  a  concesmon  in  their fslvonr' 
which  extended  hot  to  the  Charaibs.-  Visitors,  or1ntend« 
ants,  of  thb  Indians  were  appointed^  who  were  to  be  their 
legal' protectors,  and  without  whose  consent  they  should 
dndergo  no  punishment  whatever.  An  order  was  also  made/ 
giving  theift  one  day's  holiday  in  each  we^k,  besides  chnrdi 
festivals,  •  and  all6wirig  other  indulgences  to  the  women; 
B\2t  thteSe  reflations  were  totally  inefl^tual  to  suppress 
dbmses  ahready  countenanced  by  authority,  and  established' 
by  a  truel  policy.  Setting  aside  the  individual  interelrts  of 
the  ^liests  and*  erown  fiivouriteS)  absolute  freedbm  could' 
not  be  granted  to  the  Indians  without  invotvitig  in  actual 
ruin  every  Spanish  settlement  iti  the  West  Indies/  Interest, 
therefops,  prevailed  over  humanity. '  The  In'ditsis,  i^ho  l^d 
obtained  some  *  information  of  what  was  passing  in  th^ ' 
favour,  were  treated  with  greater  severity  than  etev,  t6  leep' 
themin  subjection;  and  their  irritation  under  the  Spanish  * 
yoke  was  disadvantageous  to  llie  cause  of  religion,  dangerous 
td  their  oppressors,  and  destructive  of  th«^i^lves.  Olie- 
an^ote  will  prove  the  hatred  in  which  the  Sj)aniaids  were 
held  by  the  unhappy  natives.  • 

*  Hatueyt  a  cadque  of  Saint  Domingo,  had  emigrated  wiHi 
his  subjects  and  settled  in  Cuba,  to  avoid  the  tyraldnyof  the 
EuM^petM;  and  when  they  followed  him:^tO  his  retreat,  he 
animittsd '  hb  fdtoweta  tD^  an  obstinate  ^defence^  a^^fiiig 
them;  however,  dtet  even'  their  conrage  would  tie  useless  ' 
unless  Hhiy  first  inv«d(ed  the  god  bf  their  enemies,  whom 
they  bdnidgsofowmfu^  afidlni^^se  eaude  Ibt^lr  emel  o]^ 


psesBore  cwUk  )Oqnfide«tty  undefta}£e  any  en^rprize:    «^  ^fir^ 

hcUd  hipB^"  aoid  be,,  producing  at  the  aame  instant  a  small 

ca^lli^t  of  ^Id ; ; '  *  behold  that  god  for  vhom  they  lyidertake  so 

xn^cb;  it  is, for  him  (4tt(  they icai^e  here;  let  us,  then^  oelen 

brate  ajG^ast.to  his  honqvr,  aod  purchase  toB  pvotecttoB." 

His  people  commenced  siaguig-  and  daacbg  aroiiiid»  the 

glittering  treasmie;  but  Hatuey  told  them  that  he  still. felt 

himself  insecure,  and  that  they  could  not  be  ^afio. as  long  as 

the  god  of  the  S^paoiards  remained,  in  their  neighbourhodd ; 

**  that  he  n^ust  l^e  buried  where  they  could  not  discover 

hijok,  and  then,  peihaps^  their  oppressors  would  depart ' '  The 

caslpet  was  therefore  cast  into  the  sea»  amidst  shouts  of  bj^ 

pjajuse.    lie  tyrants#  however,  approached;    Hatuey  fell 

into  their  bands,  and  was  condemned  to  be, burnt  alivej 

When  tied  to. the  fatal  stake,  a  Francisow  .fimr. attempted 

hia  cpnyer^ipn  to  Christianity,  and  talked  much  of  piarsdisct 

and  heU.    .^  In.this.place  of  happiness  whereof  you  talb,'V 

said  the  qacique,  '*  are  there  any  Spamajrds?"    *'  Asemeilj^^*, 

a^wered  the  missionary,   *'  but  pnly  good  ooe&'', .  *'  Tha 

fai^t  of  them  ace  good. for  nothing/'  relied  Hatuey;  **  and- 

I  desire  .not  to  go;where  I  may  be  in  danger  of  meeting  with 

oiie  of  that  horrid  tribe/' 

It  was  about  the  period  to  which  this  anecdote  'SafenM  - 

that  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  sp  celebrated  ibr  his  phin 

laxAropic  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians^  first.issubtd 

fiC^m  the  peaceful  obscurity  in  wfajch  he  had  hitbeiio  livedo  * 

to. commence  the,  arduous  exercise  of  his  operative  aseal  and 

a^ye  talent    Having,  when  a  yputh,  ventured  across  the 

Ai]aintic,^and  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  had  been  ordained: 

pri^  he  now  again  came  to  Cuba  with  Velasquez^    The 

sole  object  of  this,  his  second  voyage,  was  the  conversion  of 

the  islandersi  in  whopa.he  discovered  such  amiable  simplicity 

th^he  did  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  it  would  be  mere  easy 

to.malce.  Christians  of  them  than  of  his  ..own.  abandoned 

countiyp)en..    Many,  however,  were  the.obstacles  which, he: 

I^d  .to .qoAtend  with.    A^  the .  royal  ordinances  were  daily 

violated  with  confident  audacity  by  those^  appointed  to  exe-^. 

cut^  ikemt  tb^  confluct  of  the  Spaaisih  setHere  towards  t^e 
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ii^Ttstched  IndiAbs  in  their  powvr  may  more  easily  be  eon* 
eeived  than  described. 

Oviedo,  the  shameless  apologist  for  the  barbarities  of  hk 
cotmlrymeii)  is  compelled  to  acktiowledge»  that  in  the  ahoit 
space  of  forty-three  years  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  task* 
masters  had  not  left  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  original 
natives  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola.    Those   of  Jamaica, 
subject  to  the  same  abuses,  shared  tibte  same  late.     Las 
Casas'says,  that  he  once  beheld  four  or  five  of  the  Indiaa 
chiefs  roasted  alive  before  a  slow  fire,  arid  as  the  agonized 
victims  uttered  piercing  shrieks,  disturbing  the  intendant  in 
his  siesta,  he  sent  word  that  they  should  be  strangled  at 
once.      But  the  merciless  wretch  who  superintended  the 
tortures — "  I  know  his  hame,"   says  he,   "  find  know  his 
fiunily  in  Seville, V-^would  not  suffer  it;  and,  causing  them 
to  be  gagged,  he  stirred  up  the  fire  with  his  own  hands,  and 
roasted  them  deliberately  till  they  expired.     "  I  saw  it 
myself,"  adds  the  venerable  historian.     In- this  instance  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  room  for  exaggeration,      | 
the  actors  in  the  bloody  tragedy  being  thus  identified.    Yet 
Robertson^  who  seems  to  have  compiled  his  history  of  Ame- 
rica with  a  tender  regard  for  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
name,  though  refuted  by  almost  every  page  in  his  own  con- 
tradictory narmtive,  accuses  Las  Casas  of  aggravating  the 
focts,  observing,  ••  From  what  I  have  experienced  in  the 
course  of  my  inquiries,  I  am  satisfied  that  upon  a  more 
minute  scrutiny  into  the  early  operations  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the  actions  of 
individuals  may  appear,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  will  be 
placed  in  a  more  favourable  light." 

A  formula  had  been  sent  from  Spain  to  Ojeda,  composed 
by  the  theological  doctors,  and  sanctioned  by  the  canonical 
laws,  which  was  made  use  of  by  the  Spaniards  on  all  occa- 
sions of  invading  newly-discovered  territories;  a  proclama- 
tion, indeed,  little  understood  by  the  hapless  Indians,  bat 
serving  as  an  excuse  for  the  commencement  of  those  mofi- 
i^rous  barbarities  which  soon  exterminated  them*. 

*  ThU  rare  inftruiae&t  of  papal  power^  wlucb^  in  the  faaadi  of  tltf  to 


Still,  however»  HkpankdA  iMg  held  the  chief  rank, 
and  was  the  principal  seat  of  royal  authority  in  the  New 

baroiU  dpaniards  was  tlie  engine  ot  death  to  so  many  milliong,  is  the  more 
valuable  to  history  because  it  has  heen  Bodnloiisly  suppresseds  it  is  thui 
UtsimUy  translated:^ 

^^  I,  Alfonio  4*0jeda^  servant  of  the  most  high  and  mighty  King  of  Cas* 
tile  and  Leon,  subduer  of  barbarians,  his  messenger  and  captain,  proclaim^ 
that  Ood  oar  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created  hearen  and  earth,  and  one  man 
and  one  womaa,  fram  whom  yoa,  and  we,  and  all  mankind  were  produced, 
and  shall  hereafter  be  gBoerated.  Bui  siaoe  it  hath  happened  that  the  many 
generations  that  have  arisen  during  the  spaoe  of  five  thousand  years  have 
been  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  divided  into  many  king- 
doms and  provinces,  because  one  country  cotdd  not  contain  them,  Ood  oat 
liord  gave  power  tO  one  ohosen  man,  who  was  caQed  Saint  Peler,  over  all 
these  people,  to  the  end  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  lived,  all 
mankind  should  be  obedient  to  him.  God  submitted  the  whole  world  to  his 
jurisdiction  and  service,  and  commanded  him  to  establish  his  throne  in 
tlome  as  the  phu»  most  fit  for  the  govamment  of  the  earth.  He  gave  him 
power  also  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  country,  and  to  jadga 
and  govern  all  Christians,  Moors^  Jews,  and  OeAtiles.  On  him  was  con. 
ferred  the  name  of  *•  Pofe,'  which  signifies  grand  and  admirable^  father 
and  guardian.  Those  who  lived  In  hisidays  obeyed  him  and  esteemed  him 
as  their  sovereign  and  the  lord  of  the  universe)  and  the  same  respect  hath 
been  paid  to  aD  his  suooessors*  Thus  is  his  authority  preserved  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  will  remain  until  the  consummation  of  endless  ages. 

^'  One  of  these  popes,  who  have  thus  governed,  hath  given,  as  lord  of  the 
earth,  all  these  islands  and  lands  of  the  ocean  to  the  kings  of  Castile,  and 
their  successors  for  ever.  Therefore,  his  Catholic  Majesty  is  king  of  these 
Sales  and  lands  of  the  ocean,  in  virtue  of  this  donation;  and  all  people 
amongst  whom  the  rights  have  been  published  have  recognised  him  as  such 
voluntarily,  and  without  resistance.  At  the  same  time  that  they  have  been 
taught  this  submission,  they  have  been  instructed  to  obey  the  ministers  sent 
by  his  Majesty  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel,  and  teach  them  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith.  They  have  embraced  Christianity  without  condition  or  recom- 
pense; and  his  Majesty  having  received  them  beneath  his  protection,  hath 
commanded  that  they  be  treated  humanely  as  his  other  subjects.  You^ 
therefore,  to  whom  I  address  myself,  you  mtist  do  the  same. 

^  In  condosion,  I  beseech  you  most  earnestly,  and  seriously  recommend 
yon,  to  consider  well  what  I  say,  and  to  act  accordingly,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  know  the  church  for  sole  mistress  of  the  universe,  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  his  Majesty  as  king,  lord,  and  master  of  these  isles  and  lands  of 
the  ocean.  Moreover,  that  ye  consent  to  receive  priests  to  instruct  you  in 
our  holy  reUgion.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  do  well,  but  no  more  than  you 
win  be  compelled  to  do.  Then  his  Majesty  and  T,  who  speak  In  his  name, 
will  leave  you  free,  and  exempt  you  from  servitude,  and  accord  you  many 
privileges  to  your  advantage. 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  disobey  me,  or  retard  the  execution  of 
myoBderaylwaxayoathat,  with  God*s  aid,  I  will  attack  yoa  with  all  my 
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World.    The  ordinances  promulgated  there  extended  alike 
to  Jamaica,  and  to  the  other  Indian  colonies  un- 
'  der  the  Spanish  yoke.    One  of  these  ordiaanoes 

greatly  affecting  the  Indian  population  throughout  them  alL 
was  the  appointment  of  Alberquerque  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  treasurer,'  Passamonte,  the  declared  enemiy  of  Di^ 
Columbus,  as  the  chief  Indian  taskmaster. 

He  immediately,  entered  upon  his  hateful  office  by  revok- 
ing all  ordinances  in  favour  of  that  ill-fated  race;  sad,  to 
serve  his  own  necessities,  he  actually  sold  the.  renanant  of 
their  tribe  to  the  highest  bidder,  giving  some  colour  to  the 
proceediog  by  a  species  of  brevet  as  his  title'*'.     Las  Casas 
was  the  only  person  who  determined  to  brave,  or  who  con- 
ceived him  sufficiently  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  artifices  of 
power,  to  oppose  those  corrupt  ministers  of  royal  auihorit}'; 
and,  persuaded  that  the  Kiug  must  be  misinformed  respect- 
ing the  events  passing  in  his  Trans- Atlantic  dominions,  he 
determined  to  return  to  Spain,  and  state  the  fajcis.     He 
arrived  there  in  the  year  1515;  but  the  death  .of 
Ferdinand,  on  the  twenty-third  of  February  in 
the  following  year,  threw  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
undertaking.     With  unabated  zeal  he  applied,  however,  to 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  regent,  whom  he  found 
favourably  disposed  to  second  his  philanthropic 

power,  and  bring  you  under  the  yoke  of  obedience;  I  urill  take  your  wirei 
and  children  and  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  them  as  ihi 
King  directs.  I  will  heap  every  punishment  on  you,  as  upon  rebellious  and 
disobedient  subjects ;  and  I  protest  that  your  deaths,  and  all  the  evils  which 
may  result,  will  be  on  your  own  heads ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  as  t  now  speak 
I  shall  record  it  by  my  notaries,  which  shall  be  signed  by  them,  and  placed 
in  my  hands  to  witness  against  you  for  ever.** — HERRSRA,Iib.  viii.cap,l2.' 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  those  titles  which  doomed 
thousands  to  torture  and  destruction  :-^  * 

**"  T,  Rodrii^ue  d*AIberquerque,  distributor  royal  of  Caciques  anJ  Indians^ 
in  virtue  of  patents  whidi  T  hold,  and  with  £he  consent  of  l^lichaeTde  Pai-' 
samonte.  treasurer-general  for  these  islands,  &c.,  commit  ■  Cacique, 
with  —  Indians,  to  ybii ;  whom  I  reeommehd  to  you  to  keep  ih  your 
employ  in  the  mines,  according  to  the  intention  of  their  Majesties  and  thdr 
ordinances,  which  you  are  punctually  to  observe ;'  and  they  are  to  remain 
yours  during  your  life,  and  that  of  your  heir;  male  or  female,' jfiren  W  tnch^ 
manner  by^  0ieir  Majesties,  and  by  me,  in  their  flame.** 
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views.    A  council '  was  called  to  conisider  his  propbsals, 
coTnposied  of  the  Dean  of  Louvain,  afterwards  Pope.A<}ri^n 
II.,    Zapata,  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  Carvajal,  and  Palicios 
Rnbios.     The  regent  having  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
instructions,  framed  in  1512,  in  the  case  of  Montesino,  com- 
posed a  new  code,  in  which  he  attempted  to  harmonize  the 
indulgence  of  the  Indians  with  the  interests  of  the  Spaniards! 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  choose  ministers  fit  for  the 
execution  of  this  well-intended,  but  visionary  project.     The 
relijgious  orders  of  Saiftt  Dominick  and  Saint  FVancis  having 
never  agreed  upon  the  principal  point,  that  of  the  right  of 
slavery,  Ximenes  fotind  himself  obliged  to  exelude  both 
those  orders,  and  to  slibstitute  that  of  Saint  Jerome.         '  ' 
The  general  of  that  order  nominated  twelve  persons,  froni 
which  number  three  were  chosen,  and  endowed  with  obso* 
lute  power ;  Father  Louis  de  Puerva,  the  prior  of  Myoradfe 
d*01medo,  as  chief  of  the  commission;   Father  Bemar- 
din  de  Manzenedo,  and  the  prior  of  the  Convent  of  Seville. 
The  regent  immediately,  and  without  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentations and  clainours  of  the  dissatisfied  colonists,  framed 
his  final  instructions*  for  the  commissaries.     But  when  he 

*  This  flingalar  oonBtitation,  whioh  was  a  politio*!  experiment  of  the 
fwQQiM.Cerdiml  Xuneoea,  end  on  vrhkiti  that  stateimaa  bestowed  much 
litention,  deserves  notice. 

The  .first  lurtide  provides,  that,  on  their  enrival  in  HispanioU,  the  oam- 

missaries  should  commence  by  emandimting  the  Indians  of  the  Bishop  of 

Burgos,  those  of  the  commandant  of  Couchi}o8,  of  Ferdinand  de  Vega,  and 

of  all  the  minf/Bters  and  lords  of  the  court,  who  had  obtained  departments 

imder  the  l^te  king.    By  the  second  and  third  articles,  the  commissaries 

were  enjoined  to  assemble  the  Spaniards,  and  declare  to  them  their  power  to 

redress  grievances,  and  to  assure  them  that  such  investigation  was  solely  for 

public  Justice  and  the  general  good.    The  fourth  article  desires  them  ^to 

summon  the  principal  Caciques,  and  address  them  in  these  terms:.— ^'  The 

Council  of  Catholic  Ki|igs  esteeming  you  a  free  and  Christian  people,  subject 

to  their  crown,  haye  sent  us  hither  to  hear  and  redress  your  wrongs.   Speak, 

•therefore,  fearlessly,  that  they  may  be  redressed.  We  wish  also  to  hear  from 

you  what  plan  of  relief  you  would  propose;  for,  be  assured,  thei^r  majesties. 

hav^  your  interesta  at  heart,  and  will  spare  nothiflig  in  the  prpol^" 

.  The  oommissioners  were»  by  their  missionaries,  to  vi^t  all  the  settle- 

meats,  to  observe  the  treatment  of.  the  Indians,  to  inform  themselves  as  to 

the  exact  condition  of  the  ;zunes,  and  to  see  whether  it  wfMild  be  possible  to 

congregate  the  Indians  in  villages;  and,  if  they  found  it  feasible,  to  con« 

Vol.  I.  2  M 
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hod  thud  lidjufeted  hii  commiMion,  Zfl]^ta,  one  of  the  grand 
council,  irritated  at  the  recall  of  Alberquerque,  refused  to 

Ititttte  nlch  Villageft  oompoled  of  thteft  hundred  Hathnt^  wiA  a  clnitcli« 
in  bot^M)  «nd  a  ClMiqii^  lo  govttn  eaehi.  They  were,  moreorar,  M 
tidM  oaiv  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  as  were  distant  from  tha  minM 
should  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  apportion  to  eadi  Cacique  four  times  as  mnch 
land  as  to  his  subjects,  In  which  to  grow  ginger,  cassia,  Indigo,  sugar,  and 
other  plants  already  the  staples  of  a  considerable  eommeroe.  Each  anbject 
WM  elso  ordered  to  give  his  Oadqne  fifteen  days*  labour  la  ew^tj  year, 
Boysl  visitors  were  also  appointed  |  each  of  whom  was  to  have  the  wiperiiu 
tendence  of  a  certain  number  of  these  villages,  where  nothing  of  importaiioe 
should  be  agitated  without  the  consent  of  the  missionflry,  the  Caciqae,  and 
the  visitor. 

The  same  article  ordained,  that  the  visitor  shoold  always  be  a  Cattilfaa, 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  that  his  principal  care  should  be  to  prevent  any 
oppression  exercised  upon  the  Indians  of  his  district;  that  the  Caciq[ueB, 
trith  the  consent  of  the  missionary  and  visitor,  should  have  ihe  power  of 
whipl^ng  delinqnentai  but  that  for  erimts  of  greater  Inagnitade,  apyeal 
should  be  made  to  the  higher  tribunals  established  by  the  king. 

The  commissioners  were  also  to  forbid  the  use  of  arms  amongst  tlio  In- 
dians, to  prevent  their  going  naked,  or  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  whom, 
onoe  diosen,  they  could  not  put  away;  to  decree  flogging  to  the  oriine  of 
adultery;  to  superintend  the  appointment  of  the  visitors^  as  well  asiiC  the 
missionaries;  to  regulate  the  tenths,  the  masses,  and  the  o£ferings;  and  to 
oblige  all  to  have  a  catechist  who  should  teach  the  children  to  reed  in  the 
Castflian  tongue. 

The  last  article  of  this  oonstitution  details  the  management  of  the  gold 

mines.    The  Indians  were  to  be  no  longer  under  the  power  of  individuals, 

but  be  allowed  to  work  on  their  own  account  t  yet  it  was  reeommended  to 

the  commissaries,  first,  to  engage  them  to  labour :  Secondly,  to  fix  the  hduit 

of  workt  thirdly,  that  none  under  twenty  or  above  fifty  years  of  age  dioold 

be  employed  s  fourthly,  tliat  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 

a  village  should  be  in  the  mines,  nor  remain  there  more  than  two  months  st 

a  time :  fifthly,  that  the  women  should  not  be  employed  there  without  the 

husband*s  consent  I  sixthly,  that  the  mines  should  reserve  their  prodnod 

nntil  the  time  of  fusion,  when  it  should  all  be  carried  together  to  the  furaaes 

under  guard  of  the  visitor  and  Cacique;  and  that  they  riiould  make  three 

aqual  divisions  of  the  whole;  the  first  for  the  king,  the  seoond  and  tliird  ts 

be  eqmdly  divided  between  the  Cadque,  the  labourer,  and  the  vfllege,  4e- 

dueting  only  the  expenses  of  tools,  dec.  s  seventhly,  that  there  should  hft 

twidve  CastiKan  miners  appointed  to  search  for  veins  of  oret  eigfathiy,  tlist 

the  Spaniards,  who  possessed  Charaib  slaves,  might  employ  ^4m  in  the 

mines  upon  paying  a  tefith  to  the  king,  if  they  were  married;  and  a  seteatli, 

if  they  were  bachelors;  and  tho  king  engaged  to  ftiraiih  ships  lo  eaptnre 

and  earry  away  such  Charaib  daves,  provided  such  ships  molested  none 

other  thaa  oannibals.«ii.ABaaEaA,  libw  ii.  cap.  4,  H  se^* 

Many  other  articles  detail  regulations  of  minor  impofttance^  Imd  A  secdhr 
administrator  iras  Added  to  the  commilsion^ 
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sign  it.  The  refiractory  prieBt  was  at  length  compelled  ta 
do  so;  but  by  some  artful  slip  of  the  pen  he  contiived  to 
leave  room  for  an  assertion  to  the  succeeding  sovereign, 
that  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by  the  cardinal.  It  was  then 
that  the  humane  Las  Casas  received  the  title  of*'  Protector 
of  the  Indians  ;^'  and,  with  a  considerable  salary,  was  sent 
to  assist  these  commissaries.  He  departed  in  1516,  with 
fourteen  volunteer  missionaries  from  the  different  convents 
in  Picerdy,  amongst  which,  according  to  Herrera»  was  a 
brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland. 

New  dissensions,  however,  arose;  and  little  good  waa^ 
effected  by  thesd  impotent  edicts  and  empty  regulations. 
Ximenes  was  now  dead ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  the  arch 
enemy  of  Las  Casas,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thfi-obse^ 
quioua  Council  of  the  Indies  *. 

The  project  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  negro  labourers 
had  failed  f;  Las  Casas  complained  that  the  d^ers  ia 
tham  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  tanctioned  traffic  in. 
cannibal  Charaibs,  but  carried  off  the  Indians  alsa  The 
Jeronimites  were  recalled ;  and,  although  afterwards  re- 
stored, they  never  again  had  access  to  the  court;  where 
insubordination  and  party-spirit  caused  the  failure  of  every 
humane  exertion  in  favour  of  the  expiring  race  of  Indians. 

The  famous  Council  which  King  Charles  afterwards  con<« 

vened,  to  hear  the  respective  arguments  of  Las  Casas,  and 

his  opponent,  the  Bishop  of  Darien,  produced  nothing  of 

importance ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  mattee 

A  D  1517  ' 

was  at  length  suspended  by  the  harry,  of  a  splen^ 

*  The  Onnd  Council  of  ihe  Indies  vss  then  held  St  Seville,  and  tiras 
oompoeed  of  the  following  important  penonagei  s^-The  Bishop  of  Burgos ^ 
Ferdinand  de  la  Vega,  the  Grand  Commandant  of  Castile,  Oaitiede^PftdiiDa^ 
Zapata,  Peter  Martyr  d*Angieria,  Frandsoo  de  los  CahoS,  and  M.'de 
Chievres,  |rith  the  Dean  of  Besan^n,  who,  alter  the  deatik  of  SatiTUge,  the 
Grand  Chancellor,  exercised  all  the  functions  of  Uuft  high  oflice. 

t  An  order  had  been  issued  by  the  King,  to  transport  four  thousand 
negro  slaves  to  his  colonies ;  but  the  exclusive  privilegiB  of  the  traAo  having 
been  granted  to  one  needy  individual  (M.  de  Chievres,  one  of  the  Coondl^ 
who  sold  it  to  the  Genoese,  for  die  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  ducats,  the 
henefit  expected  from  it  was  frustrated  by  the  extravagant  price  demanded 
for  them. 

2M  2 
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did  coronation*.   It  was  about  this  period  Uiat  the  collegiate 
church  of  Seville  d*Oro  was  founded  in  Jamaica,  and  served 
by  the  newly-appointed  order  of  Jeronimites  f ,  habited  in 
blue.    Peter  Martyr,  then  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
was  appointed  non-resident  Abbot.     It  was  then  called  the 
Abbey  of  Jamaica ;  and,  with  the  sees  of  Saint  John  of 
Porto  JKico,  of  Cuba,  of  Venezuela,  and  of  La  Conception 
de  Ja  Vega,  it  was  afterwards  made  a  sufiragan  to  the  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Hispaniola.    The  town  of  Seville  d'Oro  had  been 
founded  in  1510>  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  re- 
sorted .in  numbers  to  Jamaica,;  and  conveniently  situated, 
as  it  was,  for  easy  access  from  their  insular  metropolis  in 
Hispaniola,  it  was  no  doubt  considered  the  fittest  place  for 
the  establishment  of  a  rich  and  powerful  abbey.   Fex^inand, 
the  second  son  of  Columbus, .  was  employed,  under:  his  bro- 
ther Di^o,  to  found  churches  and  monasteries  in  all  the 
colonies ;  and  he  took  especial  oace  to  establish  one,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  this,  the  favourite  government  of  his 
elder  biother. 

The  little  service  which. these  monastic  iostitutions  per- 
fiurmed,  however,  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  natives  is  weU  known ;  and,  although  Las  Casas 
never  relaxed  his  earnest  endeavours  to  effect  that  purpose, 
and  made  several  more  fruitless  voyages  to  Spaip,  Charles  V. 
was  too  much  engaged  in  contentions  with  the  Pope,  and  in 
wars  against  the  King  of  France,  to  bestow  much  serious 
attenti(xi  on  the  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  those 
edicts  and  regulations,  which,  formed  for  so  distant  a  part  of 

*  Ghailes  V.,  the  son  of  Plulip  I.  and  Jane,  Queen  of  Cfastile,  wbm  1>ora  in 
the  year  1600,  took  poeeession  of  the  Enutei  of  Spain  in  1517,  was  oravncd 
Bmperpr  in  1610,  i«signed  to  his  son  Philip  in  1655,  and  died  a  recluse  in 
the  Jeronimite  Convent  of  Saint  Just  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  155& 

t  The.  Order  of  the  Jeronimites  had  been  confirmed  by  Pope  Qregatj 
XI.  in  the  year  1373.  It  was  the  favourite  order  of  the  Emperor  Charlei 
v.,  and  comprised  three  divisions  :.-.^'  Tertia  divi  Gregorii  in  Alga  Venetiis 
h  Laurentio  Justiniano  instituta,.  coonileo  utuntur/^^JF'oil  Virg,^  lib.  vii. 
cap*  3. 

The  Order  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Augiistin,  Saint  Jerome  having 
founded  no  peculiar  Order  of  his  own ;  and  it  was  this  third  division  of  the 
Order  which  prevailed  in  the  monastic  institutions  of  Jamaica. 
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his  dominions,  were  so  easily  transgressed  with  impunity,  or 
thrown  aside  as  visionary. 

In  short,  it  was  not  until  the  Indians  of  the  islands  of 
Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico, 
were  very  nearly  exterminated,  that  any  express 
laws  were  enforced  in  favour  of  die  expiring  tribes.  About 
that  period,  the  Emperor,  finding  that  the  rapid  decrease  of 
the  native  labourers  in  the  mines  materially  affected  his 
resources,  and  again  urged  by  the  philanthropic  representa- 
tions of  Las  Casas,  who,  assisted  by  some  Dominican  friars, 
awakened  his  just  indignation  at  the  injuries  heaped  upon 
these  unfortunate  people,  turned  his  attention  towards  these 
his  American  possessions.  Rodrigues  Mina  was  sent  by  the 
Dominicans  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
Bull,  restoring  them  to  nominal  freedom ;  which  instrument 
was  at  length  confirmed  by  the  Emperor*.  It  came,  alas ! 
too  late.  Jamaica,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  were 
already  depopulated ;  millions  had  fallen  beneath  the  insa* 
tiable  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  invaders ;  and  barbarity  itself 
had  little  left  to  work  upon  in  these  unhappy  isles.  The  bap- 
tism, or  the  blood  of  so  many  thousand  pagans,  might  in- 
deed have  expiated  the  sins  even  of  the  papal  world.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  same  Pontiff,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Emperor  Charles,  absolved  all  the  Trans- 
atlantic bishops,  clergy,  and  people,  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Seville,  and  constituted  several 
archbishoprics  in  the  New  World. 

This  was  an  important  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations of  America ;  and  had  it  been  effected  forty  years 
earlier,  it  migjht  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  con- 
sequences.   As  it  was,  it  gave  a  temporary  check  to  the 

*  This  Edict  contained  forty  dauMs,  of  which  the  substance  Is  thus  pre. 
served  by  Benzo  t^^ 
'    **  Placeke,  lodoB  liberos  ac  mi  juris  esse :  acproinde  nemiiki  fas  ixi  pos« 

trenram  Indum  nnum  aut  ad  fodinas,  aut  ad  piscandos  unioncs  adf gere 

idep  ut  ne  ipsi  quidem  Gubemajtores,  eonimre  ]e^t!,  et  Regii  pracuratores 
vassalluiD  ullum  Tndum  aut  servum  retinerent.  Forro  omnes  Indos,  qui 
extra  natalis  soli  fineis  qnoquomodo  abducti  essent,  ee  remigrare  ac  reduci  e( 
Christ,  religionem  doceri,*'  &c.«— Lib.  liL  cap.  10. 
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extenmnating  spirit  of  persecution,  and  to  ^  enormaas 
abuses  which  the  distant  residence  of  a  superintendhig  pcrp^er 
was  calculated  to  encourage.    The  Indians,  however,  cruelly 
deceived  by  the  former  faithless  promises  of  the  Spaniards, 
would  now  come  to  no  terms  whatever.  These  well-intended 
regulations  had,  therefore,  little  or  no  effect ;  and  the  total 
extinction  of  the  native  islanders  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence.    The  tardy  discovery,  and  conquest  of  the   more 
distant  continental  tribes,  had  happily  delayed  the  destmc- 
tive  dominion  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  in  Terra  Pinna ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  these  salutary,  though  late,  mea- 
sures operating  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  their  entire 
extirpation;   though  many  millions   had  already  snfiered 
under  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  their  earliest  conquerors. 

The  abuses  of  Romish  superstition  continued  no  where 
more  ihanifest  than  in  these  remote  regions  of  papal  antho- 
rity.     In  the  pretended  conversion  of  a  simple  race  of 
•  Indians,  whose  very  baubles  were  riches  to  their  invaders, 
surrounded,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  envied  source  of  the 
new-found  wealth  of  Europe,  the  dissembling  priesthood 
found  a  wide  field  for  the  practice  of  every  extortion, — the 
use  of  every  artifice,  which  tarnishes  the  gilded  pomp  of 
Saint  Peter's  chair.     Grage,  doubtless  the  first,  and  pro- 
bably the  only,  English  historian  who  ever  peeped  behind 
the  knavish  screen  of  American  papistry,  and  whom  we 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  either  of  exaggeration  orof  preju- 
dice,  records  many  curious,  but  disgraceful  anecdotes  which 
fell  beneath  his  observation.    The  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fession he  thus  notices  : — "A  friar  that  lived  at 
A  n  1  it9fi 

Patapa  boasted  unto  me  dnce,  that  upon  their 
All-souk  day,  his  ofibrings  had  been  about  a  hundred  riab, 
two  hundred  chickens  and  fowls,  six  turkeys,  eight  bushels 
of  maize,  three  hundred  eggs,  four  sontles  of  cocoa  (every 
sontle  being  four  hundred  grains),  twenty  clusters  of  plan- 
tains, above  one  hundred  wax-candles,  besides  some  loa^<es 
of  bread,  and  other  trifles  of  fruits.  All  which  being  summed 
up,  according  to  the  price  of  the  things  there,  and  with  con- 
sideration of  the  coyn  of  money  there,  (half  a  riall,  or  three 


pence*  being  Ae  least  coyn,)  atnounte  to  above  eight  pound* 
sterling,— ««  fair  an4  goodly  gtipend  fer  a  masie  I-«^bmve 
wages  for  balf*8B«honr'8  work ;  a  politic  ground  tot  that 
error  of  pnrgatory,  if  the  dead  bring  to  the  living  priest 
auch  wealth  in  one  day/' 

'*  The  Christmas  o^rings  were  tome,"  says  Gage,  ^'when 
I  lived  there,  at  least  forty  crowns :  Thunday  and  Friday 
ofierings,  before    Easter«day,    were    abont    one   hundred 
erowns;   All-souls  day  offerings,  commonly  worth  eighty 
crowns;   and  Candlemas-day    offerings,   commonly    forty 
more:  besides  what  was  offered  upon  the  feast  of  each 
town,  by  all  the  country,  which  came  in ;  which,  in  Mexico, 
one  year,  was  worth  unto  me,  in  candles  and  money,  four 
score  crowns ;  and  in  Pinola,  -fifty  more.     The  communi- 
cants (every  one  giving  a  riall)  might  make  up,  in  both 
towns,  at  least  a  thousand  rialls ;  and  the  confession^  in  Lent 
at  least  a  thousand  more  ;  besides  other  offerings  of  eggs« 
honey,  cocoa,  fowls,  and  fruits.     Every  christening  brought 
two  riaUs ;  every  marriage  two  crowns ;  every  one's  death 
two  crowns  more  at  least ;  and  some,  in  my  time,  died,  who 
would  leave  ten  or  twelve  crowns  for  five  or  six  masses  to 
be  sung  for  their  souls.     Thus  are  those  fools  taught,  that 
by  the  priests  singing,  their  souls  are  delivered  from  weeping, 
and  from  the  fire  and  torments  of  purgatory ;  and  thus,  by 
singing  all  the  year,  doe  those  fryars  charme  from  the  poor 
Indians,  and  th^ir  sodalities  and  saints,  an  infinite  treasure, 
wherewith  they  enrich  themselves  and  their  cloisters, — bs 
may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  noted  by  my  owne  expe- 
rience in  those  two  townes  of  Mexico  and  Pinota ;  which 
yielded  unto  mee,  with  the  offerings  cast  into  the  chests  which 
stood  in  the  churches  for  the  soulea  of  purgatory,  and  with 
what  the  Indians  offered  when  they  caime  to  speake  unto  me, 
{for  they  never  visit  the  priest  with  empty  hands,)  and  with 
what  other  masse  stipends  did  casually  come  in,  the  aumme 
of  at  least  two  thousand  crowns  of  Spanish  money,  which 
Plight  yeerly  amount  to  five  hundred  English  pounds. 

**  If  you  demand  of  these  ignorant  but  zealous  offerers, 
the.  Indians,  an  account  of  any  point  of  faith,  they  will  give 
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you  little  or  none.    The  mystery  of  the  Trinityy  and  of  the 
incomatioii  of  Christ,  aad  our  ledemptim  by  faim,  is  too 
hard  for  them;  theyrwiU  onlyaaswer  iviiat.they  hare  faea 
taught  ia  a  Catoehbm  of  Que^kcft  aad  AnnMis ;  bat  if  you 
ask  theogt  if  they  believe  fiudi  a  point  of  GhriBtianity,  they 
will  never  answer  affirmalivelyf*  but  .oaly  tJuis — *  Perhaps  it 
may  be  so.'     Oaee,  an  old  womaiit.wbo  was  bald-to  beovery 
religious,  came  to  me  about  receiving  the  SaiaB]iMBt»  and 
whilst  I  W9S  instructing  her*  I  asked  her  if  she.believed  that 
Chrises  body  was  in  the  sacrament^  she  aaswerod,  ^  Perad- 
venture  it  may  be  so.*    A  litde  while  after*  to  try  her^  and 
get  her  'out  of  this  strange  and  common  answer,  I  aaked  ber 
what  and  who  was  in  the  sacrament  which  she  received  from 
the  prie8t!s  hand  at  (he  altar.    She  answered  nothing  for  a 
while ;  and  at  last  I^  pressed  her  for  an  affinnative  anawar ; 
and  then  she  began  to  look  about  to  the  saints  in  the  chuich 
(which  was  dedicated  to  a  saint  wbich  they  catted  ^Snint 
Dominick),  and,  as  it  seemed,  being  troubled,  and  doubtful 
what  to  say,  at  last  she  cast  her  eyes  .upon  the  hig^  altar ; 
but  I,  seeing  she  delayed  the  time,  s^ed  her  again  who  was 
in  the  sacrament  ?  to  which  she  replied,  '  Saint  Dominick.* 
At  this  I  smiled,  and  would  yet  farther  try  her  simplicity  with 
a  simple  question :  I  told  her  she  saw  Saint  Dominick  was 
painted  with  a  dog  by  him,  holding  a  torch  in  his  mouth, 
and  the  globe  of  the  world  at  his  feet,  and  asked  her  whether 
all  this  were  with  Saint  Dominick  in  the  sacrament?    To 
which  she  replied,  *  Perhaps  it  may  be  so.'  " 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  New  World, 
after  Christianity  had  been  established  there  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years ; — a  state  which  admits,  no  doubt»  of  the 
fault  being  rather  in  the  instruments  than  in  the  maienals. 
Religion  was  at  lengtii  brou^t  into  such  disrepute  by.  tfaiese 
means,  that  the  Inquisition  was  continually  occupied  in  fx>m- 
pelling  the  presence  of *the  inhabitants  at  the  divine  service ; 
during  which  the  sentinels  of  Saint  Hermandad  were  obKged 
to  guard  the  church  doors.  Sepulveda  actually  oi^ed  &e 
passage  from  Deuteronomy,  the  cowpdle  intrartt  to  support 
the  sanguinary  measures  of  the  conquering  Spaniards. 
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That  tke  poliey  of  the  church  of  Rome  long  maintained 
the  lucrative  patronage  of  the  Americaa  estaUishment,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  eircimstaiice  of  theie  having  been  an 
abbey,  withtaiocbunches,  and  as  many  chaipels,  in  the  town 
of. Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega,  appropriated  to  a 
^'^'  ^^'  pepvktion  of  litUe  mbre  than  three  thousand 
80uk»  di^>er8ed  thioagboat  the  whole  island,  when  the  Eng- 
lish forces  landed. 

The  inducenients  held  oilt  to  European  priests  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  were  then,  however,  become  so  trifling,  that  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  priesthood  was  conferred  in  some  instances  even 
upon. the  negroes:  yet,  to  the  credit  of  the  poor  fugitives 
who  were  expelled  Jamaica,  we  find  them  in  nothing  so 
scrupidous  as  in  their  religious  worship  ;  and  that,  in  their 
last  unfiutuaate  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  country,  one  of 
their  principal  works  at  Rio  Nuevo  was  a  chapel,  at  the 
altar  of  which  two  of  their  priests  were  killed  by  the  British 
soMievB. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  imposing  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  church  were  well  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  negro  slaves,  during 
the  Spanish  oecupation  of  Jamaica ;  and  the  popular  methods 
which  the  priesthood  adopted,  by  mingling  the  ceremonies 
of  religion  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  enlaige  their  superstitious  dominion  over  weak,  or 
even  obstinate  minds.  The  popish  worship  is,  in  fact,  so 
like  the  pagan,  that  the  celebrated  Ode  of  Huetius  would 
serve  as  well  for  Diana  as  for  Mary ;  and  the  splendid  reli- 
gion of  Rome  might  more  speedily  make  converts  amongst 
our  pagan  slaves,  than  the  primitive  and  simple  worship  of 
the  Protestants.  Images,  music,  lights,  odours,-  and  oma- 
jtients,  affect  the  senses  of  all  men ;  and  all  these  were  fami- 
liar te  th^  negroes  of  Africa,  the  Indians  of  America,  and  in 
the  worship  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  East  Yet  the 
resemUanoe  was  probaUy  without  imitation  on  the  part  of 
the  modem  Roman  worshipi)ers ;  for  images  were  opposed 
while  eastern  paganism  subsisted^  and  revived'  as  soon  as  it 
was  extinct;  while  the  monks, .and  the  relics  of  martyrs. 
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thoee  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  fourth  century,  were 
detested  by  the  pagans. 

The  pluiting  of  the  oocoa-tree  was  always  accompanied 
in  this  island  by  a  religious  festival,  and  great  jHrocesaioiis  of 
friars,  and  other  religious  authorities,  who  consecrated  ike 
walk  for  that  purpose.  The  clergy  were  also  admitted  to  » 
share  in  the  government;  a  participation  whieh  natomlly 
raised  their  credit  and  increased  their  influence.  The  Abbot 
of  St.  Jago  was  the  first  named  in  the  commisston,  to  treat 
with  the  English  for  the  capitulation  of  tbat  town. 

Cromwell  furnished  the  armament  destined  for  Jamaica 
with  seven  irregular  preachers,   adapted  to  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  times ;  but  they  soon  fell  victims  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  tropical  fever*.    To  them  succeeded  several 
Quakers,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Barbadoes,  as  a  sect 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  usurper^  and  they  commenced 
their  labours  in  Jamaica  by  disseminating  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines amongst  the  soldiers.    Their  sect  had  long  been  under 
persecution  in  England ;  for  they  were  suspected  of  having 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Levellers,  while  many  of  their 
principal  men  were  accused  of  preaching,  or  even  practising, 
with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  the  existing  government. 
D'Oyley,  however,  regarding  them  as  an  harmless  people,  or 
perhaps  favouring  their  supposed  plans,  welcomed  them 
here ;  but,  as  he  was  aware  of  their  suspected  character  at 
home,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  apply  to  Cromwell  for 
instructions  as  to  their  treatment  here.     Whether  th^  were 
successful  or  not  in  making  proselytes  does  not  appear ;  but 
as  they  professed  to  handle  no  other  than  spiritual  weapons, 

.  *  Dani^  Hqw,  one  of  the  ofBoen  in  the  expedition  to  Jammca,  under 
Penn  and  Venablef,  describes  Uie  situation  of  the  anny  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  in  London,  dated  Jamaica,  June  4th,  16M :  the  following  is  an 

extract : ^'  In  our  poor  army  we  have  but  few  that  either  fear  God  orreve- 

tenco  man.  But,  bletoed  be  Ood,  thoee  that  are  in  chief  place  are  Godly 
men,  and  we  have  teadiers  amongst  us ;  so  that  I  hope  Ood  will  carry  on 
his  work  among  us;  and  I  hope. that  the  Lord  Protector  will  be  careful  to 
send  better  men,  I  mean  better  soldiers,  and  as  many  Godly  men  as  may  be ; 
for  certainly  we  had  a  great  many  bad  commanders,  as  well  as  bad  soldiers.** 
It  WM  in  Sept.  1S70,  that  the  notoriona  trial-  of  William  Psui,  the 
Quaker,  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey.    See  State  Trunk* 
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it  is   probable  that  they  soon  found  a  military  government 
Ul«-suited  to  their  habits  or  principles ;  for  the  greater  part  of 

them  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  Charles  II.  wishing  to  recal  them, 
issued  an  order,  directing  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  to 
encourage  the  sect ;  and  he  sent  out  sixty,  who  established 
themselves  during  a  considerable  period,  and  the  walls  of 
whose  burying-ground  were,  till  lately,  visible  in  Kingston. 

•  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Restoration,  several  orthodox 
divines  were  sent  here  ;  and  the  first  instructions  from  the 
elevated  monarch,  directed  D'Oyley  "  to  discountenance 
vice  and  debauchery,  and  encourage  ministers,  that  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Protestant  religion,  according  to  the  church 
of  England,  might  have  due  reverence  and  exercise.**     In 
the  succeeding  administration  of  Lord  Windsor,  *<  the  en- 
couragement of  an  orthodox  ministry"  was  expressly  desired. 
The  Jews,  who  had  hitherto  been  excluded,  then  gained  a 
footing,  under  the  characteristic  plea  of  looking  for  an  old 
Spanish  mine ;  and,  under  certain  disabilities,  they  have 
ever  Bince  maintained  themselves  in  considemble  repute. 

There  were  now  fifteen  parishes  formed,  and  four  minis- 
ters of  the  church  of  England  serving  in  the 
island  ;  while  the  temptation,  which  the  liberality 
of  the  colonists  held  out  for  their  encouragement,  caused  an 
edict,  ''that  no  minister  be  received  in  Jamaica  without 
license  from  the  Bishop  of  London ;"  and  also, 
*   **  that,  in  the  direction  of  all  church  affairs,  the 
ministers  be  admitted  into  the  vestries." 

Charles  I.,  although  secretly  embracing  the  Roman  faith, 
cannot  be  accused  of  exercising  severity  against  its  opponents 

•  here.  He  seems  to  have  preferred  the  peaceable  settlement 
of  an  infant  colony,  to  the  establishment  of  that  persuasion 
which  he  professed  ;  and  he  discerned  the  expediency  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  even  in  this  distant  portion  of  his  dominions. 
In  all  his  instructions,  however,  he  directed,  that  "  for  the 
encouragement  of  persons  of  diflFerent  judgments  and  opinions 
\n  matters  of  religion,  to  transport  them  with  their  effects  to 
Jamaica ;  and  that  they  n!iay  not  be  obstructed  and  hindered, 
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under  pretence  of  scruples  of  conscience,  the  oaths  of  siupre- 
macy  and  allegiance  should  be  dispensed  with  in  those  that 
should  bear  any  part  in  the  government  (the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Privy  Council  only  excepted),  and  that  some 
other  way  of  securing  their  allegiance  should  be  devised." 
But  the  Governors  themselves  were  strictly  enjoined,  in  thdr 
own  houses  and  families,  to  the  profession  of  the  English 
church. 

It  was  enacted,  in  the  assembly  which  inmiediately  fol- 
lowed the  settlement  of  the  civil  oonstitution« 
that  the  several  parish  magistrates  should  assess 
taxes  for  the  sufficient  maintenance  of  ministers,  and  the 
erection  of  churches ;  that  registers  should  be  kept ;  and 
a  fine  be  imposed  upon  all  masters  of  fitmilies  who  should 
neglect  to  give  notice  to  tbe  minister  of  the  times  of  the 
births,  christenings,   marriages,  and  burials,  which  mi^t 
happen  in  their  houses :  while  such  registers  were  declared 
authentic  records.     A  chaplain  *  was  also  appointed  to  the 
House  of  Assembly,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preach  at  the 
opening  of  each  session,  and  sometimes  during  its  sitting ; 
the  church  being  the  appointed  place  of  its  meeting.     Even 
as  late  as  the  year  1711,  the  House  held  its  adjournments 
there.     Its  chaplain  seems,  however,  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  unsubstantial  honour  of  his  appointment,  seasoned 
occasionally  with  a  donation  of  thirty  pounds,  for  his  sermon. 

The  following  schedule  of  stipends  was  arranged  for  the 
several  ministers : — 

Port  Royal,  2401. ;  Saint  Catherine,  140?. ;  Saint  Thomas, 
1001. ;  Saint  Andrew,  lOOZ. ;  Saint  John,  1001. :  while,  to 

*  There  h  the  foflowing  entry  in  the  Journals  of  Anembly  for  the  yet^. 
1699,  which  provei,  that  if  the  detf^  had  hot  as  good  pay  In  those  timei  ai 
at  present,  they  had  at  leaet  aa  much  modesty  ^— > 

**  John  Walters,  Esq.,  reported,  that  himself,  and  othec  Members  of  the 
House,  who  were  ordered  to  give  Br.  George  Foster  the  thanks  of  th«f 
House  for  his  good  (Sermon,  and  desire  a  copy  of  H,  and  that  he  would  read 
prajen  to  the  AmeaMy  erery  nM>rning,  at  seven  of  the  dqek,  had  aooord- 
ingly  done  the  same  :  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  was  ready  tOfUticoith#. 
House  to  read  prayers,  but  desired  to  be  excqsed  frqm  delivering  t^  C9jnf  of 
the  Sennon,  Ills  modesty  not  peraotitting  it.*^ 
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all  other  parishes  which  had,  or  might  thereafter  have,  a 
minister,  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  was  appropriated.  It  was 
also  declared,  that  none  should  be  capable  of  enjoying  the 
said  benefices,  except  they  recorded  in  the  Secretary's  office 
their  testimonials  of  qualification  under  deacon's  or  priest's 
orders.  The  same  Act  established  a  fine  on  unqualified 
ministers  ;  provided  against  marriages,  except  under  the  due 
publication  of  banns,  or  the  license  of  the  Governor ;  and 
barred  all  ecclesiastical  law,  or  jurisdiction,  to  enforce  penal 
mulcts  or  punishments.  The  last  provision  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  prevailing  arrogance  of  a  popish  faction, 
which  sought  to  gain  ascendancy. 

It  was  beneath  such  laws  and  regulations  as  these,  that 
the  church  establishment  of  Jamaica  was  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Hanson : — **  The  people  are  generally  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  I  am  confident,  in  no 
part  of  the  King's  dominions  hath  his  Majesty  more  loyal 
subjects  than  in  Jamaica.     We  have  very  few  Papists,  or 
sectaries ;  for  neither  Jesuits,  nor  non-conformist  parsons, 
do  or  can  live  among  us ;  some  few  have  attempted,  but 
never  could  gain  proselytes  enough  to  afford  them  suste- 
nance, though  all,  except  Papists,  may  fineely  exercise  what 
religion  they  please,  without  disturbance.    But  for  all  ortho- 
dox divines  there  is  great  encouragement ;  that  it  is  to  be 
admired  so  many  can  content  themselves  with  such  mean, 
or  no,  benefices  in  England,  when  they  may  so  comfortably 
subsist  in  Jamaica ;  for  that  they  are  certainly  provided  for. 
Besides  which  allowances,  in   most   parishes  the  contin- 
gencies, by  voluntary  presents  for  christenings,  marriages, 
buryings,  and  otherwise,  with  houses,  taking  boarders,  school- 
ing,  &c.,  make  considerable  additions."     This  record,  of 
Papists  having  been  excluded  from  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gious rites,  can  only  imply,  that  in  those  turbulent  times  of 
political  zeal  they  were  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  their 
Protestant  fellow-colonists  ;  for  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians were  equally  tolerated  by  the  imperative  instructions 
of  the  King. 

The  next  local  enactment  affecting  the  state  of  the  church, 
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was  for  the  purpose  of  rdiieiriii^  die  beneficed 
A.D.  1683.  jjjiQigj3^j3  f^jn  the  state  of  absolute  dependenoe 

on  the  wills  uid  tempera  of  their  parishbners ;  .and*  ia  some 
degree,  to  assimilate  their  condition  to  that  of  the  clergy  m 
England  They  were>  therefore,  declared  yesUymen  « 
officio ;  previously,  they  could  only  vote  in  vestry  on  ecde- 
siastical  questions;  but  no  vestry  can  now  malcek  aa  oider 
unless  the  rector  has  had  due- notice  to  attend  its  meeting. 

This  was  another  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  dei^gy  to 
that  independence  which  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
England  recognises  in  her  respectability,  and  enforces  by 
her  edicts ;  and  James  IL  showed  no  dispoaition 
either  to  alter  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  arrangements  of  the  colony.  In  his 
instmictions  to  Sir  PhiUp  Howatd,  he  confirmed  Ihem  all  *. 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  Royal  Instructions  to  the  Gowmar,  in 
the  year  1685,  is  a  compendium  of  the  constitution  then  intended  for  ih« 
ohurch  of' Janaica^— 

''  And  our  will  and  pleasnra  is,  that  no  minister  be  prefenred  to  any  eode- 
siastical  benefice  without  a  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  Luadoo^  of  hu 
conforming  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England ;  and 
also  our  ]}ieasure  is,  that  you  give  order  forthwith,  if  the  same  be  not  already 
done,  that  every  minister  witbin  your  govemme&l  be  one  of  die  TeBiry  in 
his  respective  parish  ;  and  that  no  vestry  be  held  without  him,  exoe^  in  OMt 
of  sickness,  or  that,  after  notice  of  a  vestry  summoned,  he  absent  himself. 
And  you  are  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  any  ministers  within  your  gwem- 
mentthat  preach  and  administer  the  sacrament  without  being  in  dae  orders; 
wheraof  yott  are  to  givaan  account  to  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  ymi  art 
to  endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Council,  that  good  and  sufficient 
stipends  and  allowances  be  made  and  ascertained  unto  the  ministers  of  every 
parish  within  your  government :  and  to  the  end  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  Bishop  of  London  may  take  place  in  that  oar  island,  as  ftr  ai 
may  be  omvement,  we  do  think  fit  that  you  give  all  oounteaanoe  and  eiicm» 
ragement  to  the  exercise  of  the  same,  excepting  only  electing  to  benefices, 
granting  licenses  for  marriages,  and  probate  of  wills,  which  we  have  resenied 
unto  you,  our  Governor,  and  tlie  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being ; 
and  that  no  person  be  permitted  to  come  from  England,  and  to  keep  sdioel 
withiji  our  said  island,  without  the  license  of  the  said  Bishop ;  and  that  ao 
other  person  being  now  iu  Jamaica,  or  shall  come  from  other  parts,  be  ad- 
mitted to  keep  school  without  your  license  first  had.    You  are  to  take  espe- 
cial c&re  that  arable  of  marriages,  established  by  the  canons  of  the  drardi 
of  England,  be  hung  up  in  every  church,  and  duly  observed  t  and>fottSte 
to  endeavour  to  get  a  law  passed  in  the  Assemblyy  for  the  strict  obeemmce 
of  the  &aid  table.  You  are  to  carry  over  a  sufficient  number  of  bodes  of  hoadm 
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So  far  he  was  consistent  with  his  avowal  to  the  Council,  on 
the  day  that  he  was  proclaimed  in  London,  when  he  pro- 
fessed his  vesdntion  to  follow  his  brother's  example,  by  sup* 
portrng  both  Church  and  State.  But  James  possessed 
tietther  ability  to  dissemble,  nor  power  to  support  his  real 
principles ;  to  sanction  which  he  soon  after  published  two 
pcipers,  taken  out  of  the  late  King's  strong  box,  to  prove 
that  he  had  died  a  Papist.  He  then  went  himself  publicly 
to  mass  in  St  James's  ChapeL  Fbpery  became  immediately 
the  favoured  religion  of  Jamaica;  where  it  was  supported 
by  that  characteristic  spirit  of  persecution  which  was  imme- 
diately declared  against  all  non-conformists.  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle  arrived  with  the  powers  of  Governor,  and  accom<> 
panied  by  Father  Churchill,  a  Romish  priest,  who  was  to 
be  the  **  Chief  Pastor  of  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  in 
Jamaica/'  His  errand  was  to  convert  by  fair  means,  or  to 
compel  by  foul,  the  whole  island  to  the  religion  of  Rome. 

Each  branch  of  the  legislature    instantly   caught   the 
alarm;    and,   suspecting  the  real  object  of  his  Grace's 
government,   greeted  him  with  a  suitable  address.    The 
House  was,  however,  soon  dissolved ;  the  judges,  and  other 
principal  officers^  were  displaced  ;  the  freedom  of  the  elec- 
tion was  violated ;  and  the  iron  yoke  of  Papal  authority  was 
nearly  rivetted  on  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  < 
Tlie  Catholics,  presumptuous  in  their  ascendancy,  offered 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Governor,  in  the  prospect 
of  that  success  which  they  already  anticipated  from  the 
embassy  of  Churchill,  who  was  sent  home  to  obtain  the 
King's  consent  to  those  partial  laws  which  power  had  ex* 
tOTted.     Churchill,  however,   failed  in   his  mission;    and 
Jamaica  at  length  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  of 
right.     But  the  distractions  which  these  occurrences  had 
caused^  ceased  only  with  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  as  successor  to  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  whose 
untimely  fate  the  colony  had  no  reason  to  deplore.    The 

lies,  and  books  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  to  be 
dispoied  of  in  every  churchy  and  you  are  to  take  oare  that  they  be  duly  kept 
imd  nied  therein.*' 
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other  extreme  of  pdwer  wfts  then  ealbreed*  womA 
A.  .  leeo.^  <j  liberty  of  conscience  wna  granted  to  all  persons 
except  Papists."     Such  atiilnely  deKverance  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Holy  See,  was  hailed  vrith  enthnsiastic  tejoictiigs 
thronghout  the  island.    The  slaves  themselves  seemed:  to 
participate  in  the  general  exultation,  and  certainly  benefited^ 
as  they  always  will,  by  the  prosperity  of  their  owners.     So 
great  luul  been  the  distress  daring  this  short  reign  of  c^ipres- 
sion,  that  the  colony  was  almost  deseited ;  and  the  first  act 
of  the  subsequent  Assembly  was  to  frame  an  address  to 
William  and  Mary,  assuring  them  of  their  loyalty,  nxtd  dint 
"  the  great  and  dreadful  calamities  the  island  had  laboured 
under,  would  have  obliged  them  to  seek  a  new  habitatioa, 
had  they  been  subject  to  any  but  their  Majesties." 

The  spirit  of  persecution  was  sodn  expdled  by  the  happy 
change  of  afiairs  at  home;  the  colonists  again  enjoyed  Uie 
salutary  exercise  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  while  their 
representatives  in  assembly  petition^  their  Majesties  to 
repeal  or  suspend  all  the  laws  passed  during  the  late  reign 
of  terror  and  oppression.  Riecantations  became  frequent, 
industry  revived,  and  the  stubborn  acts  of  bigotry  subsided 
iu  harmony  and  peace.  The  original  imwB  or« 
ganizing  the  church  establishment  being  noi# 
revived,  no  additional  enactments  were  called  for,  until  •*<•  it 
had  {leased  Almighty  God,  the  Great  Creator  and  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1682,  jusdy  to  punish 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  for  die  manifold.siBB  commiMed 
against  his  Divine  Majesty,  by  a  most  terrible  and  dreadful 
earthquake,  which  not  only  laid  waste  our  estates  and  places 
of  habitation  in  general,  but  also  destroyed  many  hundreds 
of  peopk ;  which  tremendous  judgment  wai^  succeeded  by 
a  raging  sickness  and  mortality  that  few- or  no  families 
escaped."  That  so  signal  a  visitation  might  be  held  in 
lasting  remembrance,  and  recognized  as  the  judgment  of 
an  offended  Deity,  a  perpetual  annual  fast  was  oidainedf  by 
a  special  law,  and  all  ministers  were  enjoined  to  preach  an 
appropriate  sermon. 
The  increase  of  population,  and  the  consequisnt  deniaad 
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Sor  additional  cleigy,  called  for  farther  encouragement  to 

D  bring  thorn  across  the  Atlantic;  and  the  sti* 

10193.  o  -      .  .      ' 

pends  of  the  rectors  were  thejcefore  increased  by 
an  acl;  -"  <orderiog»  that  (in  consideration  of  such  increase) 
all  pessooa  m^^bad  obligi^d  themselves  to  the  payment  of 
any  sums  of.  money  to  .the,  ministers  of  any  parish  for  ofiit- 
ciatingp .  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  this  act,  should  be 
acquitted  &Qm  siAch  c obligation:"  and, .  moreover,  that 
'*  M  inistera  ;shpald  hue  paid  only  for  the  time  they  officiated, 
sickness  exc^{|ted;"  for  it  seems  that  the  .salary. affixed  to 
each  benefice  had  hitherto  been  inadequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance, of  ^the  minister,  who  depended^chiefly  on  the  bounty 
of  lus  pacUhioners,  .or  his  opportunities  of  extorting  money 
for  the  perfonwD^iOf  Aepeasary  duties. 

The  late  att»(^pts  to  establish  the  Roman  &ith  had  also 
made  the  legislature  naturally  anxious  to  raise 

'  .  the  respectability  and  secure  the  independence 

of  its  own  ^church.;  and  the  appxehension  of  .entertaining 
any  persons  disaffected  to  the  established  religion  caused  an 
edict  compelling  all  persons  holding  official  situations  to 
**  rac^ve,  wit^  ope  month. of  their  being  so  admitted,  the 
holy  <ooBiiiHinion»  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
England;' 

In.the;foU0WiBg  year,  Wood,  published  his  ''  Preface  to  . 

.the  Laws  of  Jamaijca,"  and  thus  noticed  its 

A.D.  1716.  ecclesiastical  establishment.      ••  The  king,  iu 

Jinaadoa  as  in  England,  is  head  of  the  church;  the  governor, 

as  hnMobstibte  and  chancellor'^,  has  th^  gift  of  all  benefices ; 


•■  I 


.  f  Th^  crpwp.  livings  of  Jamaica  are  in  the  gift  of  tlie  governor,  in  virtup 
<^lu«  high  station  as  such,  not  as  being  the  chancellor;  and  probably  Wood  ' 
ftll  into-tU*  error  Irani  the  eomidentuia  of  theotttom  in  Ihi^^d^  w^btb 
the  Jord  shaiwinor.hss^esch  yifonaffl^ .  Before  the  refoiqnation,  the  canon 
Ifir  hsfay.in.opmimwi  nse»  and  the  laity  in  general  unlettoredy  or  engaged  in 
the  wars,  the  King  -was  compefled  to  empi>y  the  clergy  in  the  great  o^oes 
of  state,  In  embassies,  and  in  the  eo«rts  of  justice  and  dianciny.  TV>  vetfsrd 
wagflk  seMtoas^  -Ae  etasaoelkr,  ev  laid  kMper,  waa  iurnished  vAi^L  the  advow* 
aqRi;of.mipiy.bei|efMh  to.  which,  he  ^aa  iDowed  to  p^«sent  his  approved  . 
derieal  asnstants,  the  masters  and  disTka  in  chanciery.  tt  appears,  indeed, 
that  after,  the  Norman  conquest,  the  foreign  deigy  pouted  in  Aoall  into 

Bi^^,  aad obtHined  t&eafaaoirt-#xil«tfTe dirscM^     t^mtrn'oikmi 
Vol.  L  «  N 
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hone  of  which  are  worth  less  than  lOOI.,  afid  601M  are  ivMh 
400/.  per  annum.  The  dergy  hay^e  institution  and  indac- 
tion,  by  an  instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  the  island ; 
and  have  clerks,  keep  registers  of  marriiiges,  chri^t^ningis 
funerals,  fee.  In  the  several  parishes  thei«  ate  ehurdieB 
find  vestries,  of  which  th6  minister  is  to  be  on^/' 
A  few  Quakers  still  reinaining  in  the  idand»  a  law  was 
framed  enabling  them  to  vote  at  electidnsy  apod 

A  D    1732  ^     r 

*  proving  their  qualiication,  by  affirmation  instead 

of  oath;  and  the  state  of  the  church  was,  at  the  fiame  time, 

rendered  creditable  to  the  colony  and  to  its  ministers^    The 

parish  of  Clarendon  stood  foremost  in  its  sup* 

A  D    1733. 

'  '  port,  by  asking  for  permission  to  grant  an  addi^ 
tional  income  to  its  rector;  and  altiiough  the  ptciyer  of  tfa# 
jpetition  was  for  some  reason  rejected,  the  clei^  were  uni- 
versally held  in  high  and  deserved  estimation.  An  act  had 
been  passed  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  the  two  fatal 
earthquakes  which  happened  on  the  same  day  of  the  month 
(28th  of  August)  in  the  years  1712  and  1722;  and  the 
duties  of  public  wofship  were  never  more  strictly  attended 
to  than  during  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  whieh  readiied 
the  church  preferment  extremely  valuable^  The  palish  of 
Westmoreland  was  enabled,  by  a  special  law«  to 
'  *  ^^^'  maintain  an  ^uldidonal  minister;  by  the  ekptess 
desire  of  die  Bishop  of  London,  regtdatioiis  had  been  made 

the  ooDMqiienift  wal,  thai  they  immediately  set  about  abolishing  the  oobu 
xnon  law  of  the  country,  that  they  might  erect  upon  its  mina  ititit  IkVMritA 
^stem  of  dyH  and  canon  lat^,  t^hkh  was  just  ^en  fbfived  fia  A*  lodiHi 
States.  This  artful  design  was  opposed  by  the  nobility  and  laity,  who  sop- 
poned  the  municipal  law  Of  Sngialid ;  and,  M  length)  ^espaiiH^  nt  ioteAa, 
these  disappointed  dergy  affected  to  despise  thitt  whkh  they  WA«  nAMi  U 
destroy,  and  gradually  %nthdrew  from  the  secular  tribuniihi*  l^e  eovt  sf 
chancery,  however,  they  still  held ;  aitd,  to  the  di«grtte  «f  the  teadeaileBl  di**> 
racter  of  England,  they  retained  the  direction  of  tfaei^o  tinMrritiei^  irlMft 
they  proscribed  the  ttience  they  abhorred,  aftfl  todneed  ^w^mieaim  «f  ite 
common  law  to  the  necessity  of  elating  schools  in  iion^on,  and  WitMa  nht 
neighbourhood  of  the  cMiits  of  Justice.  Nor  was  tids  ^sgraoe  yirtpti  OM 
tmtil  the  year  1758,  when  Mr.  Bladtstone  read  hh  rstienai  vyvMflA  ofEagw 
lish  jurisprudence  in  the  crowded  schooh  (fTthe  Uoitefsity  «r  OttfofAi  aa 
elaborate  work,  which  gain^  him  the  ViJMttiaA  pfufttiwehtp^  luM  tk«a|i. 
^laufte  of  all  Europe. 


fdf  tii^  ft^ppr^ttioti  of  vio6,  and  fhd  dtfaibitidii  itt  ev^ry 

ehurch  df  the  usutd  XM%  of  marriages;  lind  while  tolerance 

Wai  granted  to  all  seetn,  the  church  of  England  maintained 

thft  superiority  bf  her  ancient  institutioiis.    The  thai^liLiUk 

feippolnted  to  the  troops  were  placed  on  the  island  pay»  and 

it  resolution  of  thfe  Atoetnbly  ttllowed  581*  k  year  to  each. 

The  reetory  of  Saint  Andrew  had  been  endowed  with  sit 

,  _  hundred  acres  of  land  by  the  beneficence  of 

various  pattons ;  and  an  act  pft&sed  enabling  the 

incumbent  of  that  living  t6  grant  leases  of  such  lands  for 

every  number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty-one.  Although 

various  other  livingi^  wer^  enriched  by  the  benefactions  of 

the  religious,  yet  the  prevtdling  liberalitf  of  these  prosperous 

times  produced  an  act,  declaring  that  **  the  provision  mad^ 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  Was  still  too  scanty,  and 

part  thereof  being  precarious,  depending  on  the 

pleasure  ot  the  vestry,  they  were  thrown  into  an 

improper  state  of  dependanee."    The  livingB  were  tharelbre 

ftugmented  in  the  following  ratio  2— 

&i]it  Ontlitfiiia £S00     SaiaiDavid. .......jnoO 

Saint  Thomas  in  the  Vale   ..200      SaintGeorge 100 

SaintDorothy   1200      Saint  Mary 200 

Kbigitoa 260      Saint  Ann  »*. 


Ym 0OO  SaintJf 

Clarendon 250      Saint  JSlianOieth  . » 200 

PonRoyal 200      Westmoreland 200 

SaintAndiev 200      Hanorer 200 

Saint  John 200     Portkad. ...4. .100 

Thomas  in  the  £aBt. .«.  260 


Vestries  were  restrained  from  granting  ajiy  lulditional 
salary,  but  ordered  to  provide  suitable  rectories;  while  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  never  yet  been  admitted  to  any 
spiritual  jurisdiction  within  the  island,  was  vested  with  aU 
power,  not  interfering  with  the  governor,  as  ordinary.  This 
act  did  not  realise  the  constitutional  right  of  the  clei^ 
lo  a  freehold  in  their  benefices,  but  it  expressly  declared 
them  freeholders,  and  admitted  them  to  elections  as  such 
without  the  form  of  an  oath. 

So  esctraordinary  aa  idea  of  luxury  prevailed  amongst  the 

9N8 
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iohabitantfl  in  tbese  tidies  of!  colooial 'P^oep^nty,  that  it 

found  necessary  to  frame  a  law  to  prevent  tht 
A.D.  1760.  ^^  of  silk  in  burials,  B^i  to  establish  that  of 
linen.  Provision  was  also  made  forthe  maintenance  of  i 
minister  r  amongst  the  Mosquito  Indians;  and 
^  '  !  '  some  opposition  havii^  appeared  to  the  oider 
commanding  a  rector  to  publish  in  his  church  the  costomaiy 
notification  of  an  intended  private  biU^  such  publication  was 
declared  to  be  thenceforth  the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

A  writer  (let  us  hope  a  prejudiced  one)  who  visited  Ja* 
ma^  aboi^it  this  period,  observes,  '*  Les  igjikes  de  Spanish 
Town  sont  en  forme  de  croix,  avec  un  petit  ddme  au  xnilieo, 
mais  les  voyageurs  i^outent  que  le  cleig6  du  pays  est  peu 
occupy  de  sa  profession^  *et  que  rarement  les  portea  des 
^Jjbes  soai  ouvertes.  Quelle  honte,  s'6crie  Vauteor,  quaad 
on  consid^  combien  de  mille  livres  sterling  ies  habitans 
paient  pour  les  ^lises,  et  pour  les  prStres." 

A  party  of  Moravians,  taking  ^vantage  perhaps  of  this 
prevailing  supineness  in  the  established  clergy,  had  now 
settled  themsdves  on  an  estate  in  die  parish  of 
•      SaintElizabeth,  and  pleaded  exemption  from  mi- 
litary duty.     The  inhabitants,  conceiving  it  a  mere  pretext 
to  ev9de.  the.  Deficiency  Jaw  during  the.  frequent. rebellions, 
petitioned  the  house  of  Assembly  to  renoove  them,  but  the 
legislature  did  not  interfere;  and  this  harmless  and  really 
respectable  sect  has  ever  since  maintained  itself  on  the  same 
spot,  if  not  .with  actual  benefit  to  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion, at  least  without  that  suspicion  which  has  attached  to 
all  other  ^eptaries  in  Jamaica. 
The  irr^lar  conduct  of  some  of  the  clergy  called,  how^ 
ever,  for  restraint;  and  an  act  passed 4x>  prevent 
incumbents  from  officiating  as  curates  in  other 
parishes;  while  a  fine  of  50Z.  was  imposed  on  such  as  should 
receive  a  stipend  without  actually  officiating,  and  residing, 
unless  in  caaes  of  »ckness,  or  al^sei;ice  for.  a  term  not  ^ 
ceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or  two  months  in  the  year. 
Exception  was  xoBAe  for  the  domestic. db^Iains.. of  the 
governor,  and  the  chaplains  of  the Jegi^lMwe.,.  ^Xbp  JP«*?5 
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were,  ctt  the  iMit'  time,  empowered  to  demand  the  irfcomes 
of  their  respective  cures,  where  their  curtites  had  daily 
resided ;  but  were  restrained  from  quitting  the  island  without 
the  gorvemor's  permission. 

It  ^tts  sOon' afterwards  enacted,  that  iii  parishes  where 

diurches,    rectories,  and  cemeteries  mieht  be 

''     wanting,  the  respective  vestries    should    raise 

5000^  to  supply  them;  and  the  bequest  of  church  lands 

having  been  considemble,  thou^  neglected,   the '  rectors 

were  authorized  to  ascertain  the  rights  and  boundaries  of 

such,  at  the  expense  of  their  parishioners.  When 

'  *  the  parish  of  Saint  James  was  divided,  to  the 

rector  of  that  portion  which  was  to  be  thenceforth  called 

Trelawney,  the  sum  of  200Z.  per  annum  was  allowed';  and 

it  having  been  hitherto  usual  to  hold  elections  in  the  parish 

churches,  all  returns  from  them  were  in  future 

A.D.  1787.  declared  void. 

'  In  the  parish  of  Saint  Greoige,  six  hundred  acres  of  land 
had  been  patented  as  a  glebe;  and  this  being  now  vested  in 
trustees,  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  half  was  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  slaves,  the  other  half 

^^'  '  '  remaining  for  the  use  of  the  rector  and  his  suc- 
cessors. In  a  similar  way  the  living  of' Saint  Elizabeth 
became  possessed  of  a  valuable  gang  of  slaves,  and  an  ex- 
tensive glebe.  Upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  acres  which 
had  been  appropriated,  or  had  fallen  by  patent  of  escheat  to 
the  use  of  the  parish,  having  long  lain  waste,  the  rector  was 
joined  by  his  parishioners  in  an  application  to  the  Assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  eleven  hundred  acres  where- 
with to  purchase  slaves,  and  of  retaining  the  remainder  as  a 
provision  for  himself  and  successors  for  ever. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  rendering  the  custom  of  burying 

the  dead  within  the  churches  highly  prejudicial,  a  law  was 

passed,  imposing  a  penalty  of  500^.  upon  the 

A.D.  17W-  rec^y  ^h^  should  permit  such  sepulture;  at  the 

same*  time  giving  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  fees 
which  the  church  was  thus  deprived  of;  apportioning  such 
compensation  as' follows  >— 


$50  A^FSKPIll. 

Saint  C«t]i6«iM..f,,.,.,,.^Q  89iAtJa|Q0r  ,.«.«•,••,«.  ..jCH 

Kingston ..IIO      Hanover ,.^ 50 

FortRoyBl 30      Saint  Elizabeth    60 

Saint  Andrew. ......,, M      davandon • SO 

Saint  Thomas  in  the  East    ..  60      Saint  DqvoI|>]F «•«....  90 

Porthmd •.•,,,..  ^    .  Yer^  ...««,.,.,. ^ .....30 

Saint  Ann , .  50  $aint  Thomai  ip  the  Vale  . .  ..30 

This  enactmept  ia  ooe  of  those  anonoalieo  witb  wltidt  tfae 
English  church  in  Jamfuca  abounclsi  for  it  lecGgnives  that 
principle  tvhich  a  fimniir  hw  denied,  pamely,  that  the  beae^ 
ficed  deigy  have  a  fieehqld  in  their  o^lce.  It  w^nfiTkiiis  Cha 
right  of  rotors  tQ  the  usuiil  fine  up9ii  openipg  the  grocmd, 
which  right  is  founded  oq  such  being  their  peculiar  freehold, 
and  as  such  entitling  thorn  to  vote  ^t  elections^. 

Seven  y^ars  sub^iiwt  to  this  period,  a  law  voaa  passed 
of  great  inportance  to  the  ecclesi^cal  respectability  of  the 
colony,  and  of  which  the  fqllqwiag  arp  the  principal  points. 
The  penalties  attached  to  the  non-perfomiaftce  of  the  aeversl 
duties  imposed  by  former  acts  uppii  mafistrates  and  vestry- 
men, with  respect  to  the  churdii  woi^  ^^tended  to  lOOL ; 
and  when  parishes  failed  in  providing  places  of  worship,  the 
board  of  works  should  caute  them  to  be  built,  and  assess  the 
expenses  on  the  parisbes-^not  es^ceeding  the  sum  of  3000/. ; 
that  rotors  shovdd  be  forthwith  provided  with  suitable  houses 
at  an  expense  not  eicceeding  12002. ;  and  that  they  should 
appropriate  h  certain  portion  of  every  Sunday  to  the  instmc- 

*  ThU  question  has  repeatedly  heen  tried,  and  ^ways  decided  in  faToor 
«f  the  rector.  A  memorable  instance  lately  oocarred  in  a  long-pendinf^  sait 
between  tbo  fector  of  Saint  Alban,  in  I^endon,  and  his  parishioiiers,  raU- 
tive  to  the  right  of  ttia  fonper  to  permit,  and  charge  for,  tl|e  ecectifsi  of 
monumeiits,  and  the  vestment  of  the  freehold  of  the  church  in  him;  wben 
an  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King*s  Bench  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
rector.--(18l8.) 

In  deciding  another  case,  (Grainp  r«  Bay]o7«  1010,)  Mr.  JNiatioe  9h^ 
laid  it  down  as  a  nile  of  law^  that  ^^  no  peraau  hfd  a  right  to  h«ng  pp  what 
are  called  omapients  in  the  diurch,  without  leave  of  the  rector ;  because  the 
frediold  of  the  church  was  in  him,  and  he  might  make  his  owi^  terq^  fior 
t|iat  leave.  Even  where  private  individoals  hung  blade  doth  in  the  pariih 
churchy  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rector,  there  was  a  hind  of  Hndeiftamd* 
ing  that  tlie  cloth  became  the  property  of  the  rector.** 
>  Though  the  same  law  holds  good  in  Jamaica,  yet  it  is  little  ondentood  t9 
be  the  case. 


ttoii  of  slaiw;  that  ^e  sUpends  of  all  the  lectors  shpohjl  be 
equalised,  and  paid  qiiarterly  by  the  receiver^geneial  of  the 
island,  at  tb^  rate  of  420{.  per  annum  each,  exclusive  of 
tha  several  ms^  paid  in  \\&^  of  phurob  buria^,  but  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent  for  the  establishment  of  ^ 
fund  to  provide  for  the  respectable  maintenance  of  the 
yridows  and  orphaaa  of  deceased  reptors;  that  no  sahuy  be 
paid  by  the  parish  vestries;  and  that  the  liberty  given  to  the 
rector  of  Saint  Andrenr's  to  lea^e  his  glebe  should  be  ex-* 
tended  ahke  to  all  the  beneficed  clergy. 

The  authority  which  had  been  delegated  to  the  Bishop  of 

AD  1799  ^^^^^'  *^  ^^  y®^  ^^^'  having  never  bee^ 
enforced,  (for,  in  point  of  fact,  that  power  wp3 
lendened  nugatory  by  the  local  act  di^lowipg  any  eccle- 
siastical courts,)  and  his  Majesty  having  now  resumed  the 
same,  at  the  instance  of  the  Assembly,  who  requested  that 
it  might  be  exercised  by  persons  resi^nt  upon  the  island, 
it  was  ccmsequently  enacted,  that  *'  the  power  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  exercise  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  this  island 
should  be  annulled  ;  while  the  eleventh  clause  of  33  Cha.  II. 
cap.  18,  declaring  that  no  ecclesiastical  law  should  hav^ 
power  to  enforce  penal  mulcts,  was  repealed. 

An  address  had  been  presented  by  the  legislature  to  the 
King  in  Council,  and  the  legal  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Scott  was  taken  upon  the  proppsed  mea- 
sure of  delegating  this  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  while 
this  opinion  was  under  the  royal  consideration,  the  prevail- 
ing disorders  in  the  church  system  here  called  forth  an  Act 
enfiMrcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy  upon  their  livings. 
Besides  the  due  performance  of  the  various  duties  imposed 
by  former  laws,  it  was  now  ordained  that  the  Receiver- 
General  should  not  pay  stipi^nds  without  a  certificate  of 
residence  and  conformity  from  the  churchwardens,  except 
in  cases  of  leave  of  absence  granted  by  the  Grovemor,  which 
Ipave  could  not  be  available  for  a  longer  period  than  eigh-; 
teen  months;  and  always  excepting  the  chaplains  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature.  It  was  moreover  provided,  that 
churchwardens,  who  n:nght  refuse  the  said  certificate  upon 
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iiMuffioiMt«foittds»  sbotttd  be  flaed^SOM.  p^dtft-ilirite 
Allowed  to  bdild  the  required  .charciies  should  be  tMm 
extimded;  churchyards  indoeed;  BvAroSces-  wad  gfebe- 
laiM^  added  to  the- rectcnries  ^WBttAg 'tkun ;  mid*AtiAt 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Chief-Justice,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Members  for  Seim 
Catherine  and  Kingston,  with- the  Bactors  of  Port  Sofd, 
Saint  Catherine,  Kingston,  Saint  Andrew,  and  Saint  Eba- 
betfi,  or  any  five  of  them,  two  of  whom  should  Be  laymen, 
should  be  Trustees  for  the  management  of  the  Widow' 
Fund.  A  salary  h£  lOCM.  was  awarded  to  die  Registnr  rf 
the  contemplated  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  40{.  to  the 
Apparitor.' 

The  luminous  opinion  of  the  Advocate-Goiend  *  hadia 

.  *  The  following  lett^,  addressed  by  Sir  WilliaEm  SooU  to  tibe  Pahs  «f 
Portl^d,  was  the  foundatioa  of  the  late  Court  of  Commiiaarfee  ;  •  Gooit, 
constituted  as  it  was,  not  len  remarkable  for  its  nidlity  thaa  Ha  mnogmug; 
for  its  rights  were  never  defined,  nor  its  junsdictioii  hnomtu  Ytit  tht  -^ 
nion  of  the  Advoca^e-Qeneral  is  that  of  an  oitfaodoK  dmrofaotun  andassoai 
lawyer,  written  with  great  compass  of  thought,  and  predsioii  of  tarffsmmt* 

'^  M  Y  Lord  Duke, — I  am  honoured  with  your  Qraoe^a  letter,  dated  Ae 
16th  May,  transmitting  to  me  an  extract  from  an  Addnsa  of  the  AaaaMy 
of  Jamaica  to  his.  Majesty,  .pxaying  that  thm  erBlfsiastieal  .jmkiktka^ 
granted  by  an  act  of  the  island  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  joa^  be  pleoed  ia 
the  hands  of  the  person  exercising  his  Majesty's  government  in  Jamaica  fir 
the  time  being,  and  desiring  me  to  talcethe  same  into  my  eonaidenitfam,  sad 
report  to  yoor  Grace,  for  his  Mi^ty*s  information,  my  opinion  in  Mtffxi 
to  the.mode  of  delegating  the  anthority  given  to  tbe  Bidiop  by  tke  midAm, 
and  in  rqpicd  to  the  person,  or  persons,  to  whom  the  seme  niey,  with  sort 
propriety,  be  delegated  ;  with  a  view  of  its  being  woecnted  en  tbe  s|MiC,te« 
manner  the  most  beneficial  to  the  ishmd*    In  obedienoe  to  y^of^iM^ 
directions,  I  have  taken  the  eame  into  my.conaideBation^  andhtunUys^ct, 
that  the  proiposed  delegation  of  the  power  of  eoclenaataeal  npmtm^^nrA^ 
body  of  the  dergy,  in  Uie  island  of  Jamaica,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ooi«i*» 
appears  to  be  liable  to  olyeetions  of  no  ineonsidendde  weight  $  for,  althoo^ 
it  is  certainly  true  that  many  other  powers,  whidtarein  Bngiand  asMciittd 
with  the  episcopal  anthority,  suoh.aa  the  pmbete  of  wills,  and-  the  gnat  -^ 
administrations,,  and  the  like,  are  in  his  Mtgesty^s  eelealfls  eBBBcdsed  tf  ^ 
respective  Governors,  under  the  title  of  QrdinaHea  t  yet  it'  ia  lo  be  ebiBivsd, 
that  these  are  powers  in  no  degree  ecclesiastical  in  their  own  naturs,  ta^ 
became  eocidentaily  connected  with  the  eoiteiaitiesl  ji^adictloaln  HiiySBd 
in^  other  qounj^  In  Jpovope^  in  e^nKqtMQoe  of.  ofimena  ^aad  dhpsslMiBB 
prevailing^  in  remote  timesi  ai^d  have  eidy^oofitinned-in  thatataleffro^ 
neriop^  frqny  a  prodeot  i»gifd  loeactot  jpitttothini  nefrifif  wl  to  b^inp** 
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tibe  interim  nndefgone-the  foiled^  oonaidemtion  of  Ae  At- 
BemUy  i  and  it  was  at  length  lesdv^  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  the  future  ecdedastical  system  of  Jamaica.  The  King 
iM^ving  acoepted»  mvw  delegated  the  regimen  of  the  chnveht 

flistent  in  their  modem  practice  with  the  just  ooiiTenienoe  of  the  public ;  hut 

the  immefiote  goremment  of  the  derg^  in  the  modes  of  ecdesiastical  dig. 

dpliiiB  is  a  power  portly  ceolesiastical,  sad  hat  in  afl  ages,  and  in  almost 

all  profcstions  of  Christiaaity,  been  lodged  in  the  dargy  thflattehras,  either 

exclusively,  as  in  the  episcopal  and  many  other  of  the  reformed  chuKcfaeBi  or 

in  association  with  some  of  the  laity,  as  in  churches  of  a  more  democratic 

ooaatitntfon ;  and  to  lodge  such  a  power  in  the  single  person  of  a  lay 

l^emar,  wokdd  be* »  uovoHy  in  the  pn»tioe  of  the  Christian  church  upon 

thia  matter  s  and,  as  I  hninUy  subnet,  a  novelty  not  likely  to  be  pnodnotive 

of  salutary  effects,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  person  on  whom  this 

authority  is  proposed  to  be  conferred,  will  rarely  be  a  person  who,  whatever 

other  ^ualiiioatioas  he  may  possess,  can  be  famished,  from  the  studies  and 

liabtts  of  his  life,  with  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  exercise 

of  die  paMOral  oAee.    It  is  likewise  to  be  remaiked,  that  this  power  of 

administering  esdeaiaatical  disdpline  is  proposed  to  be  governed,  not  by  the 

andent  ecdesiastieal  law,  that  is,  by  the  andent  canons  lidopted  by  the 

^mck  of  England,'  or  by  its  own  modem  canons,  sanctioned  by  the  royal 

aathentyt  but  ^  by  sndi  rsgidations  as  shall  hereafter  be  provided  by  the 

legislatiire  of  Jamaica:'  thereby  exposing  the  body  of  the  dergy  to  the 

hatiird  of  contideraUe  alterations  in  ^e  nature  of  their  functions,  and  sub- 

jeoting  them  to  a  possible  system  of  rules  unknown  to  the  general  law,  by 

whidi  their  duties  and  rights  are  ascertained  in  that  parent  dmrdi  of  wbicti 

they  Biemuufteis,  wherever  it  is  established  in  any  part  of  his  Migesty*s 

dominions. 

*'  Under  these  eoodderations  I  would  humbly  snbmit,  that,  as  the  Bishops 
of*  Loadon  have  uniformly  dedined  to  exerdae  ihe  jurisdiction  whidi  has 
beea  effsred  to  them  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  mode  of  ezerdsing^ 
it,,  moftt  anakigooa  to  the  general  practioe  of  the  church,  and  the  least 
flptposed  to  the  perils  attendant  on  innovation,  would  be,  if  his  Majesty 
would  be  srariottsly  pleased,  in  his  character  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  church, 
to«4Siiaato  thuse.or  mere  respectable  ctegymen  of  the  ishnd  to  be  his 
tonaitsiariet,  for  the  purpose  of  eaerdsing,  jointly  and  synodically,  disd- 
phae  ever  the  tilenfys  only  nush  Ceomiissaries  to  have  the  power  of  cen- 
sudng^- suspending,  or  recaafhng  any  cflbnding  dergymah ;  but  under  the 
laserva,  that  no  sentence  of  deprivation  (by  which  freehold  rights  would  be 
flfeetod)  iheuld.be  carried  into  execution  without  the  consent  of  the 
Oovemdr ;  subject,  neverthdess,  to  an  appeal,  as  in  other  plantotion  cases, 
tcihiaftfiajestyiaGoiiadl,'if  that  oonsent  should  be  decmM  to  be  unduly 
zafaied.    .  .   ' 

^  If  Ida  MajesTy  AeuU  be  pleased  to  deel'this  mode  of  answering  the 
pmpeaesaf  the AHembly,  as eqdaln»d  In  llieir- Address,  it  will  be  neces- 
ssry,- 1  paasnmw)-.  for.  ifce^Ltgislaniri  of  th«  islaiM  to  rc^peal  that  Act  by 
vUdLihfly  lauaftiiad  tUt  pactof  .tin  naysil  tt^Muaey  to  ;ih«^Bidiops  of 
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under  the  sigii  momial,  tp  tbe  Bi^dcm  of  S^irt  An4i^^9Vi 
Kingston,  Sain(.  ElizE^betb,  S^int  James,  itn4  Saint  Cjitbo^ 
ripe  {  while  .tlie  lagislatni^  of  tbQ  i«)an4  con^ro^ed  Umi 
same,  by  %  tayf  4?ecQgni»i]|g  tho  antbority  pf  the  CpniilUff 
saries  to  give  institution  to  benefices,  grant  licenses  to 
curates,  ^nd  exercise  all  the  ipovfer  and  coercion  which  might 
be  requi^ite^  or  acoojding  tq  the  in^tutipn«  and  canons 
ecclesiastical  of  the  church  of  En^avid* 

It  being  soon  after  found  that  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
vipus  Act  (41  Geo.  III.  cap.  27)  were  still  in- 
eff^tual,  and  that  several  parishes  had  long 
remained  without  any  resident  ministers,  it  was  made  a  law 
that  rectors,   obtaining  leave  of  absence,  should  appoint 
curates ;  and  that,  ip  Qfise^  wh^re  rpptors  should  remain 
absent  for  six  months  without  appointing  a  curate,  the 
Governor  might  appoint  one,  giving  him  all  the  emolixmeiits 
of  the  living,  the  glebe  only  excepted  ;  but  that,  should  the 
rector  cpntipps  absent  for  a  longer  period  than  eighteen 
months,  the  benefice  should  be  declared  void  ;  no  lapse  of 
stipend,  however,  to  affect  the  Widows'  Fund. 
.   A  long  period  now  elap^d,  during  whiqh  i^o  alterations 
were  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws.    The  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  tremendous  events  of  a  protracted  war, 
drew  the  mejans  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  colony  into 
another  cbanaeL     But  when»  at  length,  the  blessings  of 
peace  permitted  the  colonists  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
their  domestic   institutions,   the  diflRision  of    Christianity 
amongst  their  negirp  slaves  became  an  object  pf  much  soli- 
citude and  grec^  expense.  The  vast  extent  of  many  parishes 
being  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  utmost 
exertions  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  it  became  ex- 
pedient to  increase  their  member,  which  had  not  hitherto 
exceeded  that  of  the  parishes.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed 

London,  and  re.ve«t  it  in  bis  Majesty ;  aod  likewise  to  make  some  fiai&er 
proTifiions  for  aiding  the  jiTocess,  and  executing  the  sentences  of  his  Majes« 
1iy*^  Gemmissaries. 

^*  I  have  the  honoar  to  bo,  Sus* 

«  William  floovY."* 


to^Ai^  poipoie  of  asBistiBg  t)i6i  reaUm  in  psopsgatiPg  th$ 
gospel  amongst  the  slaves,  )>y  tbe  appoipUnent  of  c^Fates. 
Their  salary  was  fixed  at  3Q0I.  per  fUiQom ;  and  their  duties 
defii^ed  to  be  the  iDstructioQ  of  the  megroes  on  e^^at^"*".  The 
several  parishes  y^ere  ipequire^  to  proyide  *^  proper  places,, 
besides  the  churchi  where  diviQe  service  might  be  performed 
on  Sun^lLys  wi  holidays,  by  the  ipector  or  curate ;"  and  the 
baptismal  fee  for  a  slave,  which  had  in  some  cases  been 
unreasonably  exacted,  was  now  limited  to  two  shillings  and 
w^pence. 
This  provision  wOiS  not,  however,  fopnd  sufficient  to  in^ 

*  Burio^  the  least  offensive  period  of  the  Spanish-American  dominion,  a 
•ubordinate  derical  fstahlishnwnt  was  formed,  whose  constitution  was,  in 
some  points,  similar  to  thati  npw  reoopmiend^  fof  Jamaica. 

Reptorial  ciuates  o^dated  Iq  those  parishes  where  the  Spanish  populatiqn 
predominated,  gathering  the  tithes  whicl^  remained,  after  deducting  one- 
fourth  for  the  Bishopj  one-fourth  for  the  Chapter,  and  two-ninths  for  the 
King. 

Doctrinal  curfites  eserdsed  cqrial  funptipna  in  the  Ifidf^n  villages  a]oQe» 
and  were  forbid4en  to  take  any  fees  for  the  marriages,  baptisms,  or  fune- 
rals of  the  Indians.  They  were  allowed  by  the  King  a  stipend  of  183  dollars. 
The  nuisinnanes  catechised  the  Indians,  and  instructed  them  in  the  mdi« 
ments  of  civil  life ;  they  were  vdi^iiteeirs^  ai^d  ^ved  by  the  sale  qf  rosarie^ 
chaplets,  and  scapularies. 

This  arrangement  was  made  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  A.D.  1644,  when  the 
American'  diurch  underwent  its  great  and  final  change. 

Pontifez  in  Consistorio  Ciesare  petente  cunctas  cathedralea  eoplesias  Insu* 

larum  maris  magni  Oc^^  orbis  terrarum,  quern  vocant,  JNovi  et  Indiarum 

ocddentalium  disjunxit  h  provincia  metropoUtanae  ecclesia  Hispalensis,  cul 

metropolitico  jure  suberant,  archiepiscopo  Hispalense  oonsentiente :  iUa- 

mmque  episcopos,  derum,  populum  h  correctione  et  jurisdictione  ^usdem 

archieniscopi  omnino  eyemit.    IJrbesque  i^fiagnas  illarum  regionlim  Mexica- 

nam  sa^pti  Dominici,  et  r^^um  sedes,  metreppUtan^  constituit,  eafutnque 

episoopis  archiepisGopi  dignitatem,  jura  pallium  et  crucem  concessit.    Mexi- 

eana  ver6  sedi  septem  ecclesias,  Antequerensem  Mechoaconensem,  Taxca- 

lensem,  Quatinjiliensem  dvitetis  regalis,  Navensem,  Chrapensem  et  qua  in 

posterum  in  nova  C^alitia,  erigendas  sunt  cathedrales  subjedt  Metrqpolitapa^ 

sancti  Dominici  ecdesias  octo,  Conoeptioiiis,  Vegensem,  Insuls  Sancti  Joan- 

nis   de   Portorico,    Insulie   Guchie,  dvitatis  Decoro  provincias   de   Ven- 

eeuela,  Sanctts  Harth^  Cavtfaaginis  mwei  TiugilU,  pcovinda  de  Hondras  s 

Begum  archiepiscopaU  ecdesin  sedes  episcopales  qulnque,  Guscanam,  Qui- 

tensen^  Casfelli  de  aaro  pFOvii^da  terra  iima^  L^onens^  in  pcoyinda 

de  Rlcaragna,  Papeiiuiensem,  et  si  qua  in  futurupi  in  eis  regionibus  eri- 

^nda  sunt,  parere  sanxit,  et  sufiraganeos  ipsarum  more  Sancta  Bomana^ 

eodesia  esse  voluit.— Seie  Onuphritu  de  Vita  PonL  Hist,  PkmMnmy  p.  388  j. 

€dU.  Colon.  Agrip.  1626. 


5§6  j^^pwmtx. 

dhce  an  ddequate  nnmber  of  c\er^ih^'t6 tibtetiie  Allata* 
tic ;-  and  a^epriesentation  tb  that  efifect  havihg  beeti  made  by 
flie  Bishop  of  London  to  the  Duke  of  Manchestter,-— for  an 
Act  of  the  British  LegislIatQre  had  now  placed  the  peculiar 
ordifiation  of  colonial  clergy*  in- ftie  haUds  of  that  prctlate, — 
the  House  of  Assembly,  with  a  liberality  which  had  ever 
distinfi:uished  all  its  measures  having  for  their 

A    IX       |n|o  O  ^ 

object  the  welfare  of  the  slaves,  immediately  in- 
creased the  curate's  stipend  to  500Z.  per  annum.. 

Many  respectable  clergymen  then  came  to  Jamaica: ;-  aorae* 
were  induced  to  ehange  then*  destination  to  the*  King  of 
Hayti,  for  Jamaica  curacies ;  and  others,  already  provided 
witjb  salaries  of  from  802,  to  IdOZ..  sterling,  by  the  Missioqagy 
Society  ia  London,  with  an  understanding  that  such  salaries 
should  cease  as  soon  as  they  might  succeed  to  island  prefer- 
xpi^nt  .  Insurmountable,  obstacles  to  the.  puiport  of  their 
f^pointment   still,    however,  presented  themselves:    few 
parishes  could  afibrd  the  expense  of  additional'  places  of 
worship  I  few  proprietors  were  sufficiently  independent  to 
encourage  the  professional  visits  of  the  curates  to  their 
fldaves,  whose  valuable  -  lidwur  would  be  thus  obstrQcled : 
and  this  expensive  establishment  became,  under  the  pecu- 
niary depression  of  the  colony,  little  better  that  a  provision, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  rectors  in  theur  own  appiopriate 
duties.  •   In  some  instances,  the  want  of  employment  withm 
their  own  proper  sphere  led  the  curates  to  invade  the  rights 
.  _  .        of  the  beneficed  clexsy ;  and  a  notorious  lyigt^yw^ 

A  T\  1822  •        • 

of  tlHs  invasion  induced  the  Assembly  to  amend 

the  last  law,  by  "securing  to  the  beneficed  ministers  their 
full  and  accustomed  fees,  dues,  emoluments,  and  gratuities^ 
and  removing  all .  doubt,  touching  the  right  of  the  iskad 
curates  to  participate  therein.**  It  was  during'the  same 
session,  that  the  (}imini^hed  resources!  of  the  colony  called 
fox  all  practicable*  modes  of  retc^cbmeni;  and  it  beiiig  the 

*  Ctergymen  ihns  ofdafned  were  not  immediately' eHgfbTe  to  British 
benefltees ;  fieHberare  thoBe  now  ordahied  "bfliie  oolonUd  bishops ;— another 
anomaty,  not  tendisff  to  the  desired  respectabifity  of 'tiie  Wssi  Indian  ' 


J 
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general cfioipn tliattlieEGclesiattical  Court. ^ss  ioe^cient^ 
the  aa^es  of  iU  public  officexs  were  discontinued ;  while  a 
mes$9g(b  was  sent  to  the  Ghwenipr,  requesting  him  npt  to 
a4d.to  the  ramber  of. curates  already  appointed^  e%cepfL 
where  plaxres  of  worship  might  be  erected  for  them  to  offi- 
ciate in. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  have  not  been  iUiberal*, 

?  .  .     . 

*  From  th«  period  of  the  earliest  occupstion  of  Jamaica  by  the  British, 
the  charitable  donations  and  devises  hare  been  rery  considerable. '  In  the 
year  1737»  when  the  first  emuneration  of  them  was  called  for  bythe  Legis- 
lature, the  amoont  dready  eyoawled  9^000/.  in  numey,  besides,  much  hmded 
property.  In  all  the  parishes  large  sums  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  poor* 
and  for  the  erection  of  churches*  Although  the  drcomstances  of  an  infant 
-oehmy  eaused  the  lapM  of  some,  the  parishes  of  Saint  Ann,  Saint  Aiadretr, 
Saint  CatliariiM,  Kingston^  Vese,.  and  Wee^noitland,  west  feund  fkhly 
endowed  when  the  next  return  was.called  for  by  the  House  of  As^embjiy.  in 
the  year  1790.  Another  return  has  lately  been  ordered  by  the  same  autho- 
rity ;  and,  although  the  research  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Crown  has  not  been' 
completed  with  aooh  suoessa  as  to  render  amiable  some  whick  have  been 
selected,  or  misaiiplied,  the  following  appropriatioDS,  amongst  an  infinity 
of  smaller  ones,  may  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is  not  with  the  new  order 
of  things  that  charity  and  benevolence  have  been  imported  to  this  traduced 
colony  :«M 

fiLuxT  Airir*B  Pae»h<— The  Jamaaoa  Fi!Be  School  was  founded,  on  tto 
will  of  Charles  I>raz,  in  the  year  1721.  The  bequest. lap  dormant  until 
the  year  1798,  when  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  enabled  the  parish  to  institute 
praoeedings  for  its  recovery  against  William  Beckford,  who  was  in  posses- 
sioD^of  the  .estate  on  whidi.  it  was  diargM.  The  dMneesof  kwyOv  the' 
uxgency  of  the  occasion,  rendered  it  advisable  ta  give  4w4uM^^Arge  un  the 
estate  upon  the  payment  of  11,200/.  A  considerable  sum  wa%  a^ded  froin 
the  parochial  funds ;  and,  in  the  year  1805, 12,956/.  lOt.  Bd.  were  v«sted  in 
islaad  secorities  wherewith  to  establish  the  sdiodL  Walton  Pen,  consistii^ 
of  975««res  of  land^  with  a  hooae^  was  purchaiad  in  the  following  year  for 
the  sum  of  8,000A ;  and  the  Receiver-General  was  desired  by  the  Aasembly 
to  pay  8/.  per  cent,  annual  interest  on  the  sum  remaining  in  his  hands, 
which  amounted  to  14,000/.  In  the  year  1820,  the  sum  of  6,258/.,  which, 
in  a  C^iancery  luit,  became  at  the  disposal  of. his  Oraoe,  the' ChmceUec^ 
applicable  to  charitable  usee,  was,  by  the  Puke  of  Manchester's  discriminat- 
ing  benevolence,  added  to  this  fund. 

The  total  Income  of  the  establishment  is  now  about  1,700/.  per  axmum, 
whidi  edocates,  maintaJms  and  clothes  ten  boys^  nominated  by«the  parish* 
and  six  named  by  the  Oovemor.  In  the  session  of  .1825,  a  grant  of  1,500/. 
displayed  the  Uberal  desire  of  the  public  to  extend  the  meana  of  instniotlov, 
and  the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  by  the  addition.pf  a  <^uf>el  to  the 
establishment..  The  master's  salary  is. 300i^  |  and  he  is  allowed,  to  appoiiit 
an  nnder*mMtflr  with  150/.  per  fuunua*    Under  the  DanageaMOt  of  thelatii 


or  iti  legislMife  pftftimiMiidai  in  tht^  i^h^lfoh  WtabllshlMfitt 

the  annexed  Mtimftte  will  throve.    The  Bidat^  of 

A.D.  1826.  ^^  rectow  haA  been  ncm  inclreftsed  to  6001.  per 

iiitina ;  but  the  additional  180I&  bettlg  giVM  its  lui  equiVB-^ 

■ 

master,  the  eBtablishment  rose  to  the  first  in  the  island ;  pnblic  exaroinatkiM 
took  place  twice  a  year ;  and,,  besides  the  objects  of  the  foundation,  thirty- 
one  boys  were  educated  tkere  at  701.  per  Annum  eacki  The  present  master 
is  permitted  to  hold  the  curacy  of  the  parish ;  but  the  chiqtel  being  thirty 
miles  distant,  he  is  under  an  engagement  to  the  trustees,  not  to  quit  Uie 
•chool,  but  to  pay  half  the  sftlary  of  his  cure  to  an  officiating  eurate. 

It  is  a  curious  record,  that  tiie  estate  of  Dtaz  Hall  still  remaiBs  daiged 
with  the  sum  of  600/.  payable  to  the  lame  fund,  whaMwr  tha  old  Spaidak 
abbey  at  Seville  d*Oro  shall  be  rebuilt. 

Kix6BTOK.^In  the  year  1806  Bir  Nichelai  Lawes  bequeathed  his  astata^ 
in  default  of  heirs,  to  found  a  free-tdiool  for  the  beneftt  of  tha  parishes  of 
Kingston  aild  St.  Andrew.  A  school  was  oonaaqtiently  inoorpoiatod,  with 
a  seal,  bearing  the  founder's  arms  $  but  it  failed  for  want  of  sulhoient  meimi, 
and  the  land  was  attached  to  the  rectory.  Twdte  yean  afterwards,  Zmo^ 
Hah  Gaulton  left  60/.  per  annum  to  pay  a  master,  and  6001.  to  build  a 
school-house;  and  in  I7S1  Benjamin  Cotman  bequeathed  hfs  estate fbr  tiia 

tame  purpose.    •' Wolmer,  in  1720,  gave  his  estato  i  aad  in  1734,  Sanuud 

Turpin  added  the  rent  of  sereral  houses  to  aid  the  charity.  In  1796  it  w«i 
incorporated,  with  suitable  powers,  and  a  seal,  bearing  the  sun  hnrtliag 
through  a  doud.  In  the  year  1809  Sarah  Morris  left  3,440/.  .9^.  8|dL  to  be 
laid  out  at  interest ;  and  that  (ntorest  ife  now  divided  amongst  the  poet*  of 
the  parishes  of  Kingston  and  Saint  Andrew. 

Saixt  AKDasw^^Rcger  Elletson,  in  the  year  1600,  gave  901.  towards 
-the  foundation  of  a  school.  Edward  Harrison,  in  1606,  and  Charies  Del^ 
cree,  in  the  succeeding  year,  eadi  bequeathed  10/.  per  annum  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  bequests,  however,  were  allowed  to  lie  dormant  untQ  the 
year  1769,  when  the  principal  and  interest  were  estimated  at  14,710/.; 
Ho  part  of  which  has,  however,  been  recovered.  But  in  1771  J(^  Simmooa 
bequeathed  some  slaves  Iftr  the  use  of  the  parish  poor  $  aad  in  1621  Aal 
bequest  was  so  far  rendered  available,  that  100/.  per  annum  was  raised  on  It 
'  Saikt  CATBBaiwXi — In  the  ^ear  1780,  Peter  Beekferd  bequeathed  tha 
aum  of  1000/.  for  the  pufpose  of  endowing  a  free-sdioel,  ar  hospital ;  and 
John  Ellis  devised  200/.  f  n  aid  of  the  same. — Beckibrd  also  gave  another 
sum  of  1000/.  to  tlie  poor  of  the  parish  (  and  the  legislature  appropriated  all 
•these  bequests  to  the  existing  establishment,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1744 :  when  Thomas  Barritt  charged  his  property  with  40/.  per  aa- 
aram(  and,  fiiteen  yean  afterwards,  Mary  Baldwin  diarged  hers  with  60/. 
per  annum,  Sn  aid  of  the  same  institution.  Mr.  Gregory,  also,  gave  the 
•yearly  imerest  of  8,600/.  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  aad  fletdier^  bequest  dt 
160/.  dothes  three  poor  widows. 

'  CLAaBKDON.^Edward  Pennant,  In  the  year  1736,  left  260t  for  A 
adhool,  aad  books  (  aad  a  (SehDol  was  thence  fbunded  on  Old  Woman*s  Sfei- 
wuuik  «ididl)7iabMripilaMtotha«mimiafS0eoii   ftiknridwdalMat 


l#Kit  ibt  tte  fees  Utbeito  take^  A§fii  «kv^»,  ike  ikggr«gatd 
^nlfie  of  th^  livings  is  Very  Httle  affected  by  ft^  ttlthougk  it 
1mu9  had  the  effect  of  more  nearly  equalising  th^m  M. 
In  this  Table  the  (Extent,  as  yf^  to  the  dkivt  pdpulatiofi 

• 

the  year  1758 ;  when,  by  some  ill  management,  it  failed ;  the  premises  were 
^wted  in  tnuten  for  sale,  imd  the  institati'ott  vaniabed. 
•    SAf *T  JoHk.^PMHp  TItarty,  in  1870,  Mt  100/.  to  endow  il  free^^ehodli 
bat,  unaided  by  ftiHher  means,  no  idwol  was  erer  established* 

HAirorsa«~Jlfartin  Rnsea  left  his  personal  estate  in  the  year  1704,  to 
found  a  fi«e  stind.  86me  proceedings  in  chanoery  added  part  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  testator,  and  a  school  was  established,  with  the  assistanoe  of  a 
Fsrodiiid  ^rant,  in  1777* 

Saint  Oeoroe— John  Hanger  left  the  remainder  of  his  Estate  for  ihi 
^r^etim  of  a  sdiool  $  but  no  such  charitable  institution  eveft-  existed  there. 
In  1772  six  handled  acres  of  lalid  wen  granted  by  patent  to  the  rector  fof 
a  glebe. 

Saikt  Thohas  IV  tax  EAiT—- The  becpiest  of  SOOt,  whh  two  acrel 
of  land,  by  Mrs.  Cussans,  in  the.yeiff  1745,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
chapel,  was  never  rendered  available— and  no  eharitable  foundsttion  existe 
thert. 

Saiitt  Datid— .Thoihas  Martin,  in  the  year  1064,  left  50/.  per  annum, 
to  pay  a  schoolmaster  |  krSL  a  house  at  Port  Royal,  with  18/.  per  annum,  to 
eduoate  twelve  poor  sdiolari :— Imt  no  sudi  eltdowment  enista. 

PoKT  ROTAL.^Thoma8  Martin  made  a  tfimihir  bequest  for  the  same 
purposes,  for  the  use  of  this  prfriih ;  but  it  was  never  rendered  available* 

Saint  Elizabeth.— John  Mills,  in  I7II9  After  several  entails,  left 
knoney  to  ekubKsh  a  frce-echool  i  but  HO  sUoh  mstitutiim  ever  existed ;  nor 
ate  any  fbnds  now  available,  except  taeh  as  may  arise  from  llie  will  of  the 
hrte  Cabd  Didcenson.  Most  thun  eleven  hundred  aeres  of  land  had  been 
-originally  granted,  or  bequeathed,  to  the  parish )  and  in  1768  these  lands 
were  scdd  for  the  benefit  df  the  rector,  and  his  sucoessors— to  which  endoww 
ment  more  was  added,  in  1760. 

Pout  LAND — When  the  village  of  Tichfield  was  built,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
neighbouring  lands  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free-school ;  and  an  act  of  the 
Assembly  incorporated  it  in  the  year  1785,  with  certain  powers,  and  a  seal 
bearing  the  figure  of  Apollo  inviting  youth  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  with  the 
inscription  tfiriute  et  eruditione.  The  present  rent-roll  of  these  improved 
lands  produces  the  annual  sum  of  000/. 

T&ELAWNET. — Vo  endowed  school  existing. 

Manchester. — No  endowments  of  any  kind. 

Saint  Do&otht. — No  bequest  or  institution  whatever. 

Vere. — Rains  Waite,  in  the  year  1694,  left  the  remainder  of  his  estate 
to  poor  children  ;  and  in  1740,  o^er  bequests  were  added.  All  were  incor- 
porated with  suitable  powers,  and  a  seal,  whose  device  was,  on  one  side,  a 
boy  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  reverse,  another  with  a  mallet  and 
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of  each  parish,  i3  taken  fiom  official  retnnu^  and  the  anmnge- 
meat  is  made  according  to  that  extent  The  auxiliary 
clergy  on  the  episcopal  establishment  receive  3002.  sterlinj^ 
paid  in  London,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  iejand  curacies  are 
joined. 

chitd,  mtioBg  a  ootttm  got,  induded  in  the  ortioplar  imcripcioii  emdi^mm 
€t  labare.  The  fniidt  mt  praent  amount  to  12,000/.,  Tested  in  Iiland  oorti- 
ficatei,  bearing  (B:  per  cent,  intereit,  with  a  parcel  of  land,  rented  to  Money- 
musk  estate,  for  383/.  per  annmn,  and  some  slaves,  leased  by  the  proprietor 
of  Pusey  Hall  estate,  for  the  annual  sum  of  103/.  There  is  besides  an  ex- 
cellent house,  with  Are  acres  of  land-— and  the  establishment,  which  has  been 
lately  opened  to  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Mandiester  and  Clarendon,  main- 
tains twelve  boys. 

West  xoEELAVD..— Thomas  Manning,  in  1710,  left  thirteen  skives  with 
hmd,  and  the  produce  of  a  pen  and  cattle,  to  endow  a  firee-schooL  It  waa 
incorporated  in  the  year  1738 ;  with  a  seal  bearing  the  figure  of  an  infiut  at 
the  breast  of  charity ;  and  the  funds  now  amount  to  3,104/.  St.,  in  the  r^. 
oebrer  general*s  hands ;  with  7»270/.  lOf.  4tf.  secured  by  bond  and  moEt« 
gage,  on  the  estate  of  A.  Sumer. 

Saivt  Thomas  ik  the  Vale.— No  charitable  institutions  available. 

Saikt  James. — There  is  no  foundation  school  here. — Early  in  the  last 
century  an  act  of  the  legislature  iq^prqpriated  1,400/.  per  annum  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  establishment ;— Jmt  it  failed  in  effect;  and  the 
charity  is  now  solely  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  the  parishioners,  who 
raise  annually  300/.  for  a  master,  and  12/.  ip«.  for  each  poor  sdiolar  who 
may  be  sent  to  him. 

Saixt  Mart.— In  the  year  1688,  Sir  Henry  Moiegan  gave  lOOL  to  aid 
the  bequest  of  100/.  sterling,  by  Joachim  Hane,  and  to  found  a  school.  In 
1700,  800/.  was  left  to  build  a  church ;  and  in  the  following  year  ninety 
acres  of  land  to  assist  the  poor:  while  150/.  was  devised  by  Samuel  Skreyer 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  nothing  was  zvideredaNrallaUe  to 'Aevstabliab- 
ment  of  a  schooL 
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An£liti9uae  qf  theJBgUtUf  Slave  PopuMwtf  number  of  JEVo- 
frtiefori,  ami  State  of  the  Churdi  PrefkfnaU  oj 
eakulaiedfitm  an  aeerage  ofUu  yean  1828  and  1804. 


6AINT  ANN« 

285,260  Acres.  24,761  Slaves. 

476  Proprietors. 

Stipend. , .  .£378 

Fees -£200 

Vestry  allowuicefl 400 

Church  burials   50 

650 

£1028 

No  Rectory.         Thirty  acres  of  gld)e^ 
An  Idand  Curate. 


SAINT  ELIZABETH. 

214,008  Acres.  18,350  Slaves. 

389  Proprietors. 

Stipend £378 

Fees £245 

Churdi  buriak   50 

205 

£673 

A  Rectory,  with  300  aeres  of  fplebe,  aad  68  a lavea. 
An  Island  Curate  and  Auxiliary. 


CLARENDON. 

198,546  Acres.  17,608  Slaves. 

167  Proprietors. 

Stipend £878 

Fees £159 

Vestry  allowances 180 

Church  burials 30 

369 

£747 

A  Rectory  and  small  gkbe»        An  Island  Curate. 
Vol.  I.  SO 
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WESTMORELAND. 

175,057  Acres.  21,216  Slaves. 

395  Proprietors. 

Stipcad ^78 

Fees ^£179 

Church  burials 30 

Burial  of  paupers 30 

239 

i617 
A  Raetory  and  small  glebe.         An  Island  Curate. 


TRELAWNEY. 

167,457  Acres.  26,795  Slaves. 

419  Proprietors. 

Stipend -£378 

Fees ^07 

Vestry  allowances 200 

507 

^85 

A  Rectory.     Garrison  chaplaincy  usually  atUched. 

An  Island  Curate. 


MANCHESTER. 

156,314  Acres.  17,416  Slaves. 

223  Proprietors. 

Stipend ^78 

Fees -£150 

Vestry  allowances 440 

Rent  of  glebe.. 100 

Church  burials 50 

740 

jiioii 

•   .    t 

No  Rectory. 


SAINT  JAMES. 

141,731  Acres.  24,130  Slaves. 

672  Prtprteton^ 
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stipend £B7S 

Fees £290 

Vestry  allowances 270 

A  Rectory.  *  An  Island  Curate. 


IP* 


SAINT  THOMAS  IN  THE  EAST. 

129,354  Acres.  24,7S9  Slaves. 

308  Proprietors. 

Stipend ^6378 

Fees ^6497 

Vestry  allowances 200 

Church  burials 50 

747 

£1125 
A  Rectory.    An  Island  Curate. 

SAINT  IIIARY. 

119,565  Acres.  25,402  Slaves. 

439  Proprietors. 

Stipend £878 

Pees £128 

Vestry  allowances 120 

Church  burials *.   60 

308 

£6i6 

A  Rectory.    An  Island  Curate,  retaining  the  pay  of  a 
Missionary;  and  on  Auxiliary. 


HANOVER. 

113,612  Acres.  22,256  Slaves. 

370  Proprietors. 

Stipend £878 

Fees £... 

Vestry  allowances 

Church  burials 


•    •   a 


An  Islaiid  Cttrite. 

208 
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SAINT  GEORGE. 

88,024  Acres.  12»655  Slaves. 

268  Proprietors. 

Stipend £37S 

Fees iflSl 

Vestry  dlowances 350 

Church  burials 30 

611 

No  Rectory. 


SAINT  THOMAS  IN  THE  VALE. 

80,944  Acres.  12,050  Slaves. 

223  Proprietors. 

Stipend ^£378 

Fees ^2 

Vestry  allowances 350 

Church  burials 30 

412 

i790 

No  Rectory.    One  Slave.    An  Island  Curate. 


^ 


SAINT  ANDREW. 

77,929  Acres.  15,316  Slaves. 

326  Proprietors. 

Stipend -C378 

Fees £250 

Rent  of  glebe 730 

Church  burials 50 

1030 

£1408 

A  Rectory*    An  Island  Curate,  and  an  Auxiliary. 

PORTLAND. 

65,780  Acres.  8,018  Slaves. 

161  IVofirietOts. 
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Sapcnd , ^78 

Fees £7b 

Vestry  allowances  •••••,.  70 

145 

^523 
A  Rectory.    An  Island  Curate. 


SAINT  CATHERINE. 

63,593  Acres.  7,357  Slaves. 

282  Proprietors. 

Stipend ,£878 

Church  burials ,£70 

Rent  of  glebe 80 

Fees 590 

740 

£IUS 
Garrison  chaplaincy  usually  attached. 


SAINT  JOHN. 

63,269  Acres.  6,295  Slaves. 

152  Proprietors. 

Stipend £378 

Fees £25 

Vestry  allowances 50 

Rent  of  glebe. 50 

125 

^503 
A  Rectory,  and  eleven  Slaves. 

VERB. 

54,799  Acres.  7,759  Slaves. 

^63  Proprietors. 

Stipend. .£378 

Fees £  45 

Vestry  allowances  ......  200 

Rent  of  glebe 50 

295 

^3 

ARectoiy. 


f 
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SAINT  DAVID. 

48»697  Acres.  7,704  SUtes. 

100  Proprietora. 

S  tipend JBS78 

Fees £  94 

Vestry  allowaiiees 160 

Church  burials 30 

224 

£602 
A  Rectory. 

SAINT  DOROTHY. 

34,617  Acres.  4,759  Slaves. 

105  Proprietors. 

Stipend je378 

Fees £\^Q 

Vestry  allowances 100 

Church  burials 20 

250 

£628 
A  Rectory  and  glebe. 

PORT  ROYAL. 

25,063  Acres.  6;407  Slaves.      . 

184  Proprietors. 

Stipend , £378 

Fees £100 

Church  burials 30 

ISO 

£508 
A  Rectory.     Garrison  chaplaincy  usually  annexed. 

An  Island  Curate. 

KINGSTON*. 

3,967  Acres.  6,095  Slaves. 

•  The  number  of  inhabitanta,  or  erwi  of  proprieton,  in  the  dty  of  Kii^l*- 
ton,  it  would  be  extremely  diflScolt  to  aapertain,  by  hx  the  greater  put  bdn^ 
Jews  and  ^ree  persona  of  ooloar,  whose  political  disabilities  tsidads  t2i^ 
from  the  jwrish  rolls.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  freehdlders  on^  *^ 
recorded,  while  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  houses,  penns,  and  whsi^*'^ 
assessed. 
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Stipend ^6878 

Fees... .,..£1200 

City  fdlowauces 410 

1610 

£19BS 

No  Rectory.     Garrison  chaplaincy  usually  attached.     An  Island 
Curate,  paid  also  as  a  Missionary;  and  an  Auxiliary. 


Thns  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  of 
Jamaica  has  of  late  years  been  not  far  short  of  thirty  thou-* 
sand  pounds  upon  her  ecclesiastical  establishment  alone :  a 
fact  so  little  understood  elsewhere,  that  she  receives  no 
credit  for  having  maintained  any  such  establishment 

Tlie  Tecum*  itipends £8,920 

The  curateB'  salaries 10,560 

The  aggregate  vestry  allowances • •...•••    S,490 

The  ayerage  torn  drawn  from  the  inhabitant!  for  sur- 

plusfeea ...*«..m 6,87^ 

£28,172 


^* 


To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  original  sum  applied  to 
building,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  maintaining  thirty- 
nine  churches  and  chapels. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  church  here, — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  curates  or  missionaries,  as  distributed 
in  the  foregoing  table, — ^when  the  British  government,  justly 
conceiving  that  this  expenditure  required  a  proper  direction, 
raised  the  colony  and  its  dependencies  into  a  see.  A  bishop 
was  consecrated;  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  called  forth  those  feelings  of  respect  which  were  due. 
Through  such  means  the  friends  of  humanity  may  confi- 
dently  look  forward  to  eventual,  and  we  would  fain  hope,  to 
salutary  emancipation  ;  so  far  at  least,  as  the  negro  race  is 
Concerned. — ^The  fate  of  the  West  India  proprietors  is  an- 
other consideration,  which  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  meet 
with  a  similar  regard  to  the  caUs  of  justice,  or  the  feelings 
of  benevolence. 
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The  episcopal  esteUiduneDt  paid  by  the  British  gcyvern- 
meat,  was  thus  instituted  :-^ 


The  bishop's  salary      £d,GOO^  Drawn  lor 

The  archdeacon's    2,800  j- upon  tlie 

Six  auxiliary  curates' • .,•.••••..     2,dM  J  Treamy. 

£10,900 

Pluralities  in  church  preferment  have  never  been  known 
in  Jamaica; — and  if,  in  some  late  instances,-  the  auxiliAry 
curates,  who  were  introduced  only  to  increase  the  effective 
strength  of  the  resident  clergy,  have  been  snflkred  to  ex- 
dude  the  unprovided  by  retaining  their  English  stipends 
after  they  have  become  possessed  of  island  benefices,  it  is 
an  excrescaice  arising  from  the  new  episcopal  establish- 
ment, and  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  in  the  trans- 
fer of  authority. 

To  consolidate  and  amend  all  the  foregoing  laws,  and  to 
invest  the  bishop  of  Jamaica  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
as  far  as  his  cleiigy  are  concerned,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the 
first  session  of  the  assembly  which  followed  his  arrival,  and 
of  whose  prominent  features  the  following  is  an  outline:-^- 

The  1st  clause  repeals  the  several  acts  relating  to  the 
clergy,  reciting  the  letters  patent  of  the  bishop  of  Jamaica ; 
and  enacts  that  all  such  laws,  ordinances,  and  canons,  eccle- 
siastical, as  are  now  used  in  England,  so  far  as  rdates  to 
the  due  ordering  and  ecclesiastical  regimen  of,  and  jurisdic- 
tion oyer,  the  clergy,  shall  be  in  force  within  this  island;  but 
providing  it  shall  not  extend  to  any  juridical  aQthonty,  spi- 
ritual or  temporal,  over  the  lay  inhabitants,  or  to  abridge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor,  as  ordinary,  in  probates  of  wills, 
letters  testamentary  of  administration  or  of  guardianship,  or 
with  respect  to  the  presentation  or  induction  to  the  several 
churches,  or  other  authority,  juridical  or  otherwise,  usually 
exerci^d  by  the  governor. 

The  3rd  clause  appoints  a  registrar,  with  a  salary  of  3002. ; 
and  an  apparitor,  with  a  salary  df  80/. 

4. — ^The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  authorised  to  aid  in 
enforcing  and  carrying  on  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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5,  6,  7.— Rectors'  salaries  fixed  at  600Z.  per  annum,  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  of  42Z.  per  annunit  the  interest  of  which 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  rectors'  widows  and 
children ;  and  trustees  appointed  to  manage  it  under  the  act 
passed  the  1st  Geo.  IV. 

8. — Rectors  empowered  to  lease  glebe  lands  for  twenty-^ 
one  years. 

9. — ^But  not  to  grant  any  lease  until  existing  leases  expire* 

10. — Oath  to  be  taken  on  granting  leases,  but  not  to  lease 
the  patronage. 

11. — Not  to  receive  fees  out  of  their  own  parishes. 

12. — ^Rectors  declared  freeholders,  and  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions. 

13.— Not  to  marry,  unless  banns  published  three  times, 
or  by  a  licence  from  the  governor,  under  penalty  of  1001, 

14. — Fixing  the  fees  of  rectors  as  follows : — 

FUNERALS. 

Meetiog  the  corpBe  at  the  parochial  barial-groand,  and 
reading  only  the  grave  service I    6  8 

Meeting  and  interring  at  any  other  place,  with  grave 
aervice 2  18  4 

Por  the  full  service  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  attend- 
ing the  corpse  to  the  parochial  burial-ground 2  13  4 

If  from  the  church  to  any  other  place  of  interment  than 
the  parochial  burial-ground,  then  in  addition 2  13  4 

For  each  tablet  or  cenotaph  erected  in  the  church  ••••••  16    00 

For  any  grave  with  brick-work,  and  building  a  tomb  over  it    8    0  0 

For  a  vault  not  exceeding  in  dimensions  ten  feet  square, 
constructed  with  stone  or  brick,  or  enclosed  with  railings  16    0  0 

For  every  tomb  erected  over  a  single  grave 5    68 

MARRIAGES. 

In  church,  on  Sunday,  by  banns •     1    6  8 

By  license 2  13  4 

In  any  other  place,  or  on  any  other  day 4    00 

CHRISTENINGS. 

Baptism  in  church  en  Sunday  0  6  0 

In  any  other  place,  or  on  my  other  day I  00 

For  travelling  to  perform  any  service,  in  addition  to  what 
is  given  above,  for  every  mile  beyond  the  first  mile  from 

the  church,  or  his  place  of  residence 1  00 

Eztractft  from  the  register,  compariBg  and  attesting  each  0  5  0 
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15.— Rectors  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  time  every  Smi- 
day,  to  instract  finee  persons  and  slaves. 

]6« — They  shall  reside  in  their  parishes,  and  officiate 
every  Sunday,  and  catechize,  one  hour  at  least,  onee  in  every 
week,  on  a  day  by  them  to  be  fixed-— Receiver-general  not 
to  pay  stipend  without  a  certificate  of  9ndi  residence  and 
service  from  the  bishop ;  except  during  leave  of  absence 
from  the  governor,  granted  upon  a  certificate  from  the  bi- 
shop, or  in  his  absence,  the  archdeacon,  or  in  absence  of 
both,  the  commissaries  or  rectors  of  Saint  Catherine, 
Kingston  and  Saint  Andrew ;  but  no  leave  of  absence  to  ex- 
ceed eighteen  months :  domestic  chaplain  of  the  govemcNr 
excepted,  as  also  the  chaplains  to  the  council  and  assembly. 

17. — Rectors  or  curates,  absent  for  fliree  months  together, 
without  leave,  or  for  that  period,  (though  at  diflferent  times 
in  one  year,)  without  the  bishop's  consent,  and  appointing 
a  substitute,  to  forfeit  200Z.,  which  receiver-general  is  em- 
powered to  ^educt  from  his  stipend,  on  a  certificate  of  the 
alteence  from  the  bishop.  If  absent  more  than  eighteen 
months,  the  bishop  may  declare  the  living  vacant. 

18. — ^No  lapse  of  stipend  to  afiect  the  widows'  fund*. 

*  When,  in  the  year  17879  the  fund  far  the  mahiteiuHioe  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  deceased  clergy  was  instituted,  there  was  no  other  de- 
scription of  clergy  in  the  island  than  vectors  ;  from  whose  salary,  of  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  an  annual  dediustion  of  ten  per  cent,  was  made  for 
its  establishment.  The  same  sum  still  oontinnes  to  be  deducted  from  their 
increased  salary,  and  is  retained  by  the  reoeirer-general,  from  whose  office 
it  is  issued  to  the  objects  of  the  charity.  The  recent  appointments  of  cu- 
rates and  auxiUaries  do^  not,  therefore,  interfere  with  it.  An  act  of  the 
assembly  (Ist.  Geo.  IV.  c.  21)  has  lately  placed  the  charity  under  further 
regulations.  It  enacts  that,  during  the  ten  current  years,  one-fourth  ofthe 
ten  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  annual  means  ^— that  during  the  next  tea 
years,  one-half  shall  be  so  applied— and  three-quarters  during  the  suoeeeding 
ten  ;.«.at  the  expiration  of  these  thirty  years,  the  whole  sum  arising  from  the 
annual  deduction  becoming  part  of  the  disposable  income.  This  law  also 
determines,  that  if,  after  ten  years,  a  rector  should  resign  his  living  upon 
the  plea  of  age  or  infirmity,  his  widow  and  children  shall,  after  his  death, 
be  entitled  to  half  the  dividend ;  but  that  if  such  rector  should  have  contri- 
buted to  the  fund  during  ./{^lesn  years,  then,  whenever  or  wherever  he  may 
die,  his  family  will  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  objects  of  the 
charity. 

Thane  seems,  howew,  so  prospeet  of  this  Aind  long  aosvwiiig  tite  good 
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19,  20.-~Ilectors  and  curates  to  visit  estates,  workhouses, 
hospitals,  and  gaols,  as  directed  by  the  bishop ;  and  enter 
in  a  book  at  each  place,  the  times  of  his  attendance,  and 
duties  performed. 

21.^-No  fee  to  be  taken  fix>m  slaves. 

22.— -Justices  and  vestry  of  parishes  empowered  to  lay  a 
tax  to  purchase  land  for  burial-grounds,  and  to  build  chapels 
and  parsonages. 

imipotet  it  was  intended  to  effect.  It  is  overburthened  already,  and  tbe  di. 
vidend  is  so  trifling,  tliat  the  pittance  affords  no  means  of  support. 

Tlie  charitable  consideration  of  their  parishioners  has  always  prored  s 
more  efficient  and  not  less  gratifying  relief  to  the  poor  widow  and  helpless 
orphan,  while  many  an  act  of  benerolence,  though  passing  without  a  re- 
cord, has  bespoken  the  prayers  of  the  grateful  for  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica. 
The  state  of  the  Widows*  charity  on  the  30th  September,  1825,  was  as 
follows  :— 

£•        #.  d. 

Amount  of  balance 22,184    0  0 

Add  to  thia,  three-quarters  of  the  amount  of  the  ten 
per  cent,  deduction  from  dergy  stipends,  for  pre- 
cedingyear 06110  0 

Total  of  capital 22,796  10  0 

Disposable  income  from  Sept.  1824,  to  Sept.  1825, 

consisted  of  the  interest  upon  dC22,134 1,388    0  9 

Added  to  one-fourth  of  the  ten  per  cent  on  clergy 

stipends 220  10  0 

1,648  10  0 

During  the  period  above  referred  to,  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants rdieved  by  the  charity  was  forty-six,  namely, 
Chrn  1.  Widows 14 

2.  Childi«n,  fatherless    27 

3.  Children  bereaved  of  both  parents  . .     6 

1.  Widows  reoetvedat  therate  of,  per  annum  70    0  0 

2.  Children 22  10  0 

3.  Children 35    00 

The  oppression  on  the  fund  has  now  reduced  these  three  classes  to  the 

rateo£— 

1 66    00 

2 21    60 

3.    33  160 
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23. — Dedanes  it  a  neglect  of  duty  in  justices  and  vestry 
not  ta  keep  churches,  chapeb»  chui€h<*yards«  and^paraon- 
ages,  in  sufficient  order  and  repair. 

24. — Justices  and  vestry  to  cause  lands  granted  for  the  use 
of  rectors  by  private  persons;  to  be  run  out,  and  boundaries 
ascertained ;  and  in  cases  of  trespass,  to  proceed  for  recovery. 

2&.--*-Taxes  under  this  act  to  be  recovered  in  like  mannef 
88  other  taxes. 

26,  27, — Rectors  prohibited  from  permitting  burials  in 
churches,  under  a  penalty  of  5002. ;  and  compensatioir  to  be 
granted  in  parishes  as  follows : — Saint  Catherine,  70(. ; 
Kingston,  1102. ;  Port  Royal,*  30Z. ;  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint 
Iliomas  in  the  east,  502.  each. ;  Portland,  202. ;  Saint  Anas* 
St.  James,  Hanover,  Saint  Elizabeth,  502.  each;  Claien* 
don  302. ;  Saint  Dorothy,  202. ;  Yere  and  Saint  Thomas  in 
the  Vale,  302.  each. ;  Westmoreland,  602. ;  and  every  other 
parish,  302. 

28,  29. — No  minister  of  the  established  church  to  ofl^iate 
in  this  island,  other  than  rectors  and  curates,  without  a  li* 
cense  from  the  bishop,  and  paying  12.  6».  Qd.  to  the  reg»^ 
trar ;  which  shall  remain  in  full  force  in  cases  of  death  or 
resignation,  until  revoked  by  his  successor. 

30. — Rectors  unable  to  discharge  duty  from  age,  infir- 
mity, or  other  cause,  bishop  may  cause  him  to  nominate  a 
fit  person  to  perform  the  duties,  with  a  stipend  to  be  ap« 
proved  by  the  bishop ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  nominate, 
after  six  weeks'  notice,  the  bishop  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
stipend,  not  exceeding  5002.  for  a  rector,  and  dOOL  ibr  a 
curate ;  to  be  deducted  from  the  stipend  of  the  person  unable 
to  do  his  duties ;  notice  to  be  given  of  the  name  of  the  per* 
son  appointed  to  the  vestry. 

31. — Rectors  empowered  to  appoint  clerks,  but  not  to  be 
removed  without  consent  of  the  bishop. 

32,  33. — Curates  allowed  5002.  annually,  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  on  certificate  of  bishop  as  to  residence  and  dis- 
charge of  duties,  except  in  cases  of  leave  of  absence,  simikr 
to  rectors ;  and  their  duties  regulated  in  same  manner.  See 
clause  15. 
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'd4.-**Prie8tft  or  deacons  may  sokannize  macria^. 

35. — Curates  may  marry  slaves  on  estates,  or  in  chapels; 
but  bamis  must  be  published  -with  consent  of  oivners,  at* 
tomies,  &c« 

36. — Curates  not  otherwise  to  interfere  iu  duties  of  rec- 
tors, nor  receive  fees  for  any  duty,  except  by  authority  of 
rector,  or  forfeit  to  him  202.,  for  each  offence,  to  be  reco- 
vered before  any  justice :  in  case  of  repeated  offences  the 
bishop  may  punish  even  to  suspension. 

37. — Parishes  may  assist  each  other  in  building  chapels-; 
not  exceeding  600L 

38. — Begisters  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials^  to  be 
k^t  by  rectors,  in  books  provided  by  parishes,  in  fourteen 
days  after  ceremony. 

39. — ^When  such  ceremonies  performed  by  other  persons 
instead  of  rector,  certificates  to  be  transmitted  to  him  to  be 
entered. 

40, 41. — ^Registry  to  belong  to  parish,  but  be  kept  by  the 
rector :  a  book  must  also  be  kept  for  registering  christenings, 
marriages,  and  burials  of  slaves. 

42. — Copies  of  all  registers  heretofore  in  use,  to  be  sent 
to  the  registrar,  to  be  deposited  in  his  office  at  Saint  Jago 
de  la  Vega,  to  be  called  '*  The  Bishop's  Office  of  Registry.'' 

43, 44, 45. — Curates  to  make  a  return  every  three  months 
to  the  rectors,  to  be  registered.  Rectors,  on  the  30th  of  June 
in  every  year,  to  send  copies  to  registrar,  attested,  as  also  a 
copy  by  the  30th  of  June  next,  of  all  registers  hitherto  kept* 

46.— -Report  of  such  returns  to  be  made  to  the  bishop 
before  the  31st  of  July  next,  who  is  to  report  such  as  have 
been  neglected.  The  registrar  to  cause  alphabetical  hsts  to 
be  made,  to  be  open  to  pubUc  search. 

47,  48. — Registaur  to  cause  books  io  be  secured  and  ar^ 
ranged  vrithin  three  months,  under  penalty  of  1002. ;  and  be 
paid  for  recording  at  the  same  rate  as  the  secretary  of  the 
island. 

49. — ^Copies. from  register,  certified  by  registrar,  or  if  from 
parish  books,  by  oath  of  person  comparing  with  regist^,  to 
be  admitted  in  all  courts. 
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50. — Persons  making  false  entries  in  register,  or  altering 
or  destixyying  it,  or  copies  transmitted  to  it,  guilty  of  fetony. 
Errors  may,  however,  be  corrected:  rectors  still  «ititled  to 
fees  for  copies  of  registration. 

51.-— All  proceedings  exempted  from  stamp  duty* 

52. — ^Penalties  to  be  recovered  in  grand  and  assize  coofts. 

53. — In  case  of  demise  or  absence  of  the  bishop,  arch- 
deacon empowered  to  act ;  and  in  his  absence,  the  commis- 
saries and  rectors  of  Saint  Catherine^  Kingston,  and  Saint 
Andrew. 

54. — Registrar's  office  to  be  opened,  on  all  lawfbl  days, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  aftemoon, 
under  penalty  of  502.  finr  each  Aeglect 

55.— -This  Act  declared  in  force  until  December  31, 1830. 

The  most  important  clause  in  this  law,  is  that  which  em- 
powers the  slave  to  demand  the  gratuitous  services  of  the 
clergy.  It  removes  from  that  ill-pictured  being  a  disability 
which  oft,  in  happier  lands,  retards  the  poor  Christian  aspi- 
rant; and  speaks  volumes  in  favomr  of  the  cahimniated 
cdonitts. 

Many  anomalies  will«  however,  strike  the  judicious  reader 
as  being  stiU  retained ;  yet  as  many  have  been  eflhced  as  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the  peculiarities  c^  the  ooloay, 
will  at  present  allow.  The  subject  was  not  new  to  the  legis- 
lators  of  Jamaica ;  but  the  occasion  certainly  was.  They 
were  animated  with  a  desire  to  show  all  possible  respect  to 
the  dignitary  whom  his  Majesty  had  exalted  to  their  see, 
and  they  placed  even  greater  power  in  his  hands  than  is, 
perhaps,  consistent  with  the  inherent  ri^ts  of  one  daas  of 
persons,  over  whom  he  was  to  preside.  Yet  they  ri^tly 
judged  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  a  country 
where  the  public  holds  the  purse  which  pays  the  dergy,  to 
guard  against  any  encroachment  upon  their  own  privik^ ; 
or  upon  those  of  their  governor,  who,  as  the  King's  repre* 
sentative,  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and  contmties 
to  dispense  the  ecclesiastical  preferment  of  the  Crown. 
Indeed,  so  limited  is  the  patronage  vested  in  hinUt  that,  were 
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^  he  deprived  of  that  privilege,  little  would  remain  to  support 
the  important  and  salutary  interests  of  his  government,  to 
reward  merit,  or  secure  gratitude.  His  authority  has  been 
considerably  modified,  and  somewhat  curtailed,  by  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  clauses  of  the  new  law ;  but  in  no 
very  material  point  besides  ;  while  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
respectability  of  the  see  has  been  sufficiently  manifested  in 
the  several  clauses  from  the  thirty^^ighth  to  the  fiftieth ; 
where  an  expense  has  been  entailed  upon  the  exhausted 
country,  as  great  in  its  amount,  as  it  is  equivocal  in  its 
benefit. 

Where  so  many  peculiarities  necessarily  exist,  experience 
alone  can  render  a  new  establishment  peifect.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  colonists — lay  as  well  as  clerical — are  actively 
co-operating  in  their  respective  local  influences ;  and  such 
a  division  of  charitable  efibrt,  like  the  common  division  of 
labour,  must,  in  the  end,  be  productive  of  all  the  good  we 
aim  at.  There  can  now  remain  no  pretence  for  the  fanatical 
bewailings  and  insidious  exaggerations  of  the  self-constituted 
keepers  of  colonial  morals.  Ihe  peasantry  of  our  parishes 
can  be  no  longer  exhibited,  by  those  wandering  apostles  of 
popular  sedition,  to  the  jaundiced  gaze  of  the  restless  and 
discontented,  as  held  in  shades  of  heathen  darkness,  or  help- 
lessly subjected  to  barbarian  cruelty.  Our  clergy,  and  the 
most  irreproachable  of  our  laity,  can  be  no  more  insulted  by- 
a  frenetic  faction,  with  deafening  denunciations  of  the  state 
of  those  whom,  at  the  very  risk  of  their  humble  fortunes, 
they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  instruct  and  humanise.  The 
Church  of  England  is  now,  in  Jamaica  at  least,  doing  her 
duty  conscientiously  and  unequivocally. 


Section  III. 

Notes  on  the  Natuiui.  History  of  Jamaica. 

Part  First 

The  centre  of  Jamaica  lies  in  lat.  IS''  12'  N.,  and  in  long. 
76®  45'  W.,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  thousand  miles 
from  Great  Britain.  The  island  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length  ;  and  the  mean  of  three  measurements, 
at  different  points,  makes  it  nearly  forty-five  miles  in  breadth ; 
the  area  would  therefore  be  somewhere  about  3,842,000 
acres :  nearly  that  of  Wales ;  and  pretty  nearly  that  of  the 
United  Provinces,  or  of  the  Morea,  or  the  Holy  Land. 

Jamaica 07^8  square  Engllah  miles* 

fVaiGS  ••.•,•.•«.••■•    /Oil 

Morea  7220 

United  Provinces 7546 

Palestine 7600 

But  as  this  country  abounds  with  lofty  mountains,  a  tenth 
may  be  added  for  the  difference  between  the  superficies  and 
the  base;  which  will  increase  the  quantity  of  land  to 
upwards  of  four  millions  of  acres. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  in  the 
year  1789,  there  were  then  about  two  millions  of  acres  occu- 
pied by  grants  from  the  Crown :  of  what  was  left  and  fit  for 
cultivation,  very  little  remains  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  1670,  that  is,  fifteen  years  after  it  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  British,  there  were  six  hundred  sugar 
mills  at  work. 

The  island  was  divided  into  fifteen  parishes  by  the  fiist 
act  of  the  Council,  in  the  year  1677 ;  and  that  division  wm 
confirmed  by  a  law  of  the  newly-constituted  Assembly  in 
166L 
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Saint  Qeorge. 
Saint  Thomas. 
Saint  David. 
Port  Royal. 

Saint  Andrew. 

r  Saint  Catherine. 

Saint  Dorothy. 

Saint  Thomas  in  the  Valley. 

Clarendon. 

Vere. 

Saint  John. 

Saint  Mary. 
_  Saint  Ann. 

r  Saint  James. 
CoENWALt...  I  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Kingston  was  withdrawn  from  Saint  Andrew  in  the  year  1693. 

Westmoreland Saint  Elizabeth 1703. 

Hamnrer Westmoreland    1723. 

Portland St.  Thomas  and  St.  George  1723. 

Trelawny Saint  James 1774. 

Manchester  Vere,  Clarendon,  and  St. 

Elizabeth   1815. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  constitute  other  courts  than  that  held 
in  Spanish  Town,  where  alone,  until  that  period,  all  pleas, 
civil,  criminal,  and  mixed,  could  be  tried :  the  island  was 
therefore  apportioned  between  the  three  counties,  as  above ; 
and  an  Assize  Court  was  constituted  in  each. 
*  In  1699,  the  parishes  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Kingston  had 
beeft  united  in  one  precinct ;  but  no  such  Act  is  now  to  be 
found  on  record. 

The  heights  of  the  following  places  were  lately  computed 
from  barometrical  observations :  mean  temperature  of  lat. 
18°,  being  78.9 ;  and  the  height  of  the  term  of  congelation, 
in  same  lat.  14,884  feet  :— 

'  Feet  above  the  Sea. 

The  highest  summit  of  Blue-Mountain  Range 7700 

The  ridge  from  which  that  Peak  rises  7163' 

The  ridge  to  the  eastward^of  Portland  Gap  6501 

Portland  Gap : 5640 

Gatheiisie's  Peak  4970 

Abbey-Green  House,  Saint  David  4238 

Clifton  Home,  Satn(  Andrew 4228 

Vol,  I.  2  P 
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Fbunttead  House,  Port  Bayal 3800 

Sheldon  House,  Saint  David ,..,.../^ < 3417 

Middleton  Honse,  Saint  Andrew.., 2340 

Stoney-hill  Barracks , 1300 

Green  Castle,  Saint  Mary    13S8 

Hope  Tarem^  Saint  Andrew  ....« .' GOO 

The  estiiiiated  internal  value  and  intrinsic  cost  of  the 
colony  of  Jamaica,  at  the  present  moment,  A.D.  1826 : — 

Sterlini^  Monej. 

Slaves ^ £24,000,000 

Lands  patented 18,000,000 

Forts  and  Barracks  1,000^000 

Private  Buildings 12,000,000 

Stock,  &c 5,000,000 

Gold  and  SUvvr  Coin 000,000 

Total: £60,200,000 


Although  a  calculating  political  economist  of  the  present 
day  will  little  sympathise  with  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  those 
active  and  generous  spirits,  who  have  propagated  the  truest 
wealth,  and  extended  the  most  innocent  luxuries  of  the 
people,  the  ancient  Romans  entertained  a  very  difiereot 
opinion.  Even  their  Consular  men,  and  great  captains, 
were  honoured  in  the  names  of  the  fruits  they  introduced : 
so  that,  as  Sir  William  Temple  observes,  "  not  only  laws  and 
battles,  but  several  sorts  of  apples  and  pears  were  called 
Manlian  and  Claudian,  Pompeyan  and  Tiberian."  Flmy 
has  paid  his  tribute  of  applause  to  LucuUos,  for  bringing 
cherry  and  nut  trees  from  Pontus  into  Italy ;  and  we  have 
many  modern  examples  where  the  name  of  the  transplanter 
has  been  preserved  in  this  sort  of  creation^  Yet  it  is  an 
instance  of  forgetful  ingratitude,  that  the  name  of  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  has  not  been  im- 
mortalized in  a  similar  way ;  for  to  him  we  are  indebted, 
not  only  for  the  luxury  of  the  tobacco-plant,  but  for  that 
infinitely  useful  root  the  potatoe,  which  he  brought  from 
America,  and  which  forms  half  of  our  daily  food,  and  the 
entire  meal  of  thousands.  The  very  names  of  many  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  iodicate  their  locality ;  from  the  majestic 
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cedar  of  Lebanon  to  ike  small  Cos  lettuce.  The  cherry 
came  from  Cerasuntis;  the  peach,  or  Persicum,  or  Mala. 
Persica,  from  Persia ;  the  pistachio,  or  psittacia,  is  the 
Syrian  word  for  that  nut ;  the  chesnut,  or  chataign*,  or  Gas- 
tagna,  fix>m  Castagna,  a  town  of  Magnesia*  Our  plums» 
coming  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Danwiscus,  the  damson,  or 
damascene,  speaks  its  own  distant  origin. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  there  exists  an  unsuspected 
intercourse  amongst  nations  in  the  propagation  of  exotic 
plants.  Many  examples  of  this  fact  may  be  deduced  from 
America ;  but  there  is  one  still  more  familiar  to  us.  Lucul- 
lus  introduced  cherries  from  Pontus  to  Italy,  after  the  war 
with  Mithridates.  The  fruit  was  found  so  palatable,  that  it 
was  rapidly  propagated ;  and  six  and  twenty  years  after- 
wards, as  Pliny  assures  us,  the  cherry*tree  passed  over  into 
Britain.  Thus,  a  victory  obtained  by  a  Rom^n  Consul  over 
A  King  of  Pontus,  with  which  it  would  seem  that  Britain 
could  have  uo  concern,  was  in  fact  the  means  of  her  pos«> 
sessing  one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  nature* 
The  greater  number  of  the  exotic  fruits  and  flowers,  however, 
which  now  enrich  or  decorate  the  orchards  or  gardens  of 
England,  were  carefully  transported  thither  by  our  travelled 
countrymen.  Accident  has  preserved  the  names  of  some  of 
these  benefactors.  The  learned  Linacre,  on  his  return  from 
Italy,  introduced  the  damask  rose;  and  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.^  enriched  our  gardens 
with  three  sorts  of.  plums.  Sir  Anthony  Ashly  first  planted 
cabbages  ;  and  accordingly  a  cabbage  appears  at  his  feet  on 
his  monument.  Sir  Richard  Weston  brought  clover^grass 
from  Flanders  in  1645 ;  and  the  figs  planted  by  Cardinal 
Pole  at  Lambeth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  are  still  exist**^ 
ing  there.  The  first  mulberry-trees,  which,  according  to  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  were  brought  by  Stallenge  in  1608,  are  yet 
standing  at  Sion  House ;  and  the  elder  Tradescant,  in  1620, 
entered  on  board  a  privateer  armed  against  Morocco,  solely 
with  a  view  of  stealing  apricots  into  Britain.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Grindal,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
returning  from  hia  exile,  transported  the  tamarisk ;  apd  ^ 
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currant-bush  was  transplanted  when  commerce  commenced 
with  Zante.  Oranges  were  first  brought  to  England  by  one 
of  the  Carew  femily,  and  the  trees  for  a  century  afterwards 
flourished  at  Beddington  in  Surrey.  Turnips,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, peas,  and  rape,  were  imported  from  Holland.  Hops 
were  first  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. ;  onions  and 
saffron  came  from  Spain;  and  artichokes  were  introdoced 
by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

An  English  fruit  garden,  in  the  year  1612,  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Peacham's  Emblems  : — 

The  Persian  peach,  and  fruitful  quince, 
And  there  the  forward  ahnond  grew. 

With  cherries,  known  no  long  time  since  ; 
The  winter  warden,  orchard^s  pride ; 

The  phOibert  that  loves  the  vale ; 
And  red  queen-apple,  so  envide 

Of  school-boies,  passing  by  the  pale. 

•*  The  quince,"  says  Le  Grand,  "  came  from  Sydon,  in 
Crete;"  and  the  filbert,  Peacham  observes,  was  "  so  named 
of  Philibert,  a  king  of  France,  who  caused  by  arte  sundry 
kinds  to  be  brought  forth ;  as  did  a  gardener  of  Otranto  in 
Italic  clove  gilliflowers  and  carnations,  of  such  colours  as 
we  now  see  them."  The  queen-apple,  mentioned  above, 
was  probably  so  distinguished  in  compliment  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. In  MoFFET*s  Health's  Improvement,  there  is  an 
account  of  apples  which  are  said  to  have  been  "  grafted 
upon  a  mulberry  stock,  and  then  were  throughout  i-ed  as 
our  queen-apples»  called,  by  Ruellius,  Rubelliana ;  and  Clau- 
diana  by  Pliny." 

Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage  to  America,  provided  his 
fleet  with  plants  and  seeds  of  every  description,  and  in 
abundance,  wherewith  to  supply  his  new  discoveries  with 
the  productions  of  Europe.  Arriving  amongst  the  Antilles, 
he  there  distributed  most  of  these  exotics ;  and  there  they 
long  flourished  in  greater  perfection,  Acosta  says,  than  on 
the  continent.  That  author  enumerates  •'  le  froment,  Torge, 
les  pores,  ou  verdure,  et  toutes  sortes  de  legumes,  aussi  les 
laictues,  choux,  raues,  oygnons,  ail,  persil,  naueaux,  paste- 
VBdeSf  berengenes,  scarioUes,  betes,  espinards,  garuences,  ou 
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poids,  febues,  lentilles,  et  finallement,  tout  ce  qui  croist  par 
de9a  de  domestique,  et  de  profit."  **  J'entens,"  says  he, 
"  par  le  plantes  profitable,  celles  qui  outre  ce  que  Ton  en 
mange  au  logis,  apportent  de  Pargent  a  leur  maistre.  La 
principale  desquelle  est  la  vigne."  Though  the  vine,  as 
Acosta  observes,  never  flourished  generally  in  the  Antilles, 
Benzo  attests  the  fact,  that  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  first  city,  the  Spaniards  cultivated 
extensive  vineyards,  and  thence  made  a  very  tolerable  claret. 
Indeed,  such  is  even  yet  made  from  grapes  growing  near 
Dry  Harbour.  Olives,  the  same  author  says,  flourished 
only  in  Mexico  and  Peru;  the  plant  was  unsuccessfully 
tried  in  Jamaica. 

Oviedo,  the  philosophical  historian  of  these  Islands,  thuft 
enumerates  the  plants  which  the  first  conquerors  brought 
from  Castille.  He  describes  their  progress  under  a  foreign 
climate,  and  explains  the  reason  which  caused  vast  numbers 
to  fail. 

"  On  a  apport6  quelques  orangers  de  Castille,  partie 
doux,  partie  aigres,  qui  s'y  sont  bien  augments  et  multi* 
plies.  Item,  des  limoniers  et  citroniers,  en  aussi  grand 
nombre  qu'en  grande  bont6;  si  qu'il  n'y  en  a  point  de  meil- 
leurs  dans  TAndalousie.  Item,  plusieurs  figuiers,  produis- 
sant  fort  bonnes  figues  toute  Tannee,  et  ces  arbres  y  viennent 
fort  bien.  I^s  figues  sont  de  celles  qu'on  appelle,  en  Cas- 
tille, Godenes,  eten  Arragon,  et  Catalogne,  Burgacotes;  la 
plupart  desquelles  ont  les  petits  grains  de  dedans  rouge, 
combien  qu'aucuns  soient  blancs.  Item,  plusieurs  bonnes 
grenades.  Item,  des  coings,  mais  qui  ne  viennent  pas  bien, 
ni  en  si  grande  abondance  que  les  fruits  sus  dits,  car  avec 
ce  qu'ils  sont  petits,  ils  ne  sont  pas  fort  bons,  ains  rudes. 
Ce  n'est  toutefois  sans  espoir  qu'ils  viendront  meilleurs 
avec  le  terns.  Item,  quelque  palmes  ont  6t6  plant^es. 
Item,  aucuns  noyaux  de  dattes,  qui  en  produisent  de  fort 
belles,  mais  on.  ne  les  sait  pas  bien  accoutrer  par  de9&; 
et  encore  qu'aucuns  en  mangent,  elles  ne  sont  si  par- 
faites,  faute  de  les  s^voir  accoutrer.  Item,  plusieurs,  et 
fort  beaux,  cassiers,  et,  avec  cette  excellente  beaate,  ils  sont 
grands.     Item,  Ton  a  plants  plusieurs  seps  et  provins  de 
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vignea,  leaqueb  tertes  rapportent  de  bona  rainns,  et  citm 

qu'ils  y  viendroient  A  foison,  si  l^on  mettoit  peine  a  les  planter 

et  oultiver,  comme  il  est  bcsoin,    Mais  parceque  la  tene  est 

humide,  si-tot  que  la  vigne  a  rendu  son  fruit,  elle  recom^ 

inence  incontinent  k  bourgeonner,  pourvA  qu'on  la  fouisse, 

0t  accoutre!  si  qu'elles  perdent  bient6t  leur  naive  bont^  et 

aont  incontinent  us^es.     Item,  de  grands  et  beans  oliTiers, 

mais  qui  n'apportent  que  des  feuilles,  sans  aucun  fruit;  e( 

c'eat  chose  grandement  esmerveillable  que  tons  lea  firuits  k 

Boyau  qu'on  apporte  d*Espagne,  prennent  bien  racine^  e( 

oroissent  assez,  mais  ne  rapportent  que  des  fenilles,  et  point 

de  fruit.    J'ai  pourtent  appoit^  de  Tolede  quelques  noyaox 

de  peches,  de  presses,  d'alvers,  de  prunes,  de  frayles,  dc 

Cdrises*  da  guinea,  et  de  pommes  de  pin,  que  j'ai  fait  semer, 

tt  pas  un  n'a  pris  racine.     Item,  les  plantains  qui  croiaaeni 

ai  bien  ici,  que  j'en  ai  plus  de  quatre  mille  pi&  dans  mes 

jardins,  et  qu'ils  sont  communs  k  present  dans  toute  FEs* 

pagnole,  et  les  autres  lies,  y  furent  apport^s  de  I'isle  de  la 

grande  Canarie,  Tan  1516,  et  j'ai  appris,  de  plusteurs  per- 

aonnes  dignes  de  foi,  que  ce  fruit  est  de  Tlnde  orientale. 

Item,  le  douces  cannes,  des  quelles  on  fait  le  sucre,  dent 

aourdent  si  grands  profits,  ont  ^t^  apportdes  des  isles  Caoa- 

ries.     Pierre  d' Atienca  fut  le  premier  qui  les  planta  en  cetts 

isle  (Hispaniola),  en  la  Cit^  de  la  Conception  de  la  Vega." 

When  the  European  discoverers  first  reached  the  Antilles^ 

they  found  all  the  islands  covered  with  deep  forests,  whose 

enormous  timbers  were  bound  together  by  an  infinite  variety 

of  parasitical  plants  peculiar  to  the  tiopics,  forming  gloomy 

bowers,  and  impenetrable  masses  of  the  deepest  shade.  The 

annual  fall  of  the  leaves  in  these  viigin  woods,  their  decom- 

.position,  and  the  natural  destruction  of  the  ponderous  tranks 

which  bore  them,  withered  by  age,  or  felled  by  lightning* 

rendered  the  earth  they  covered  extremely  rich,  and  forced 

a  prodigious  vegetation  in  those  plants  which  aiose  as 

.substitutes  to  the  fallen.     By  a  singular  predilection  of 

nature,  their  roots  extended  superficially,  in  proportiw  to 

the  weights  they  were  destined  to  sustain,  and  seldom  pene* 

trated  three  feet  below  the  surface.    The  trees,  springing 

fipom  cli&,  or  the  summita  of  mountaina»  were»  for  the  most 


pfiXtt  of  this  baldest  texture ;  whQe  the  voUey9»  fertilbed  at 
the  expense  of  the  mountains,  werQ  filled  with  tipibers  of  ^ 
Kofter  nature ;  beneath  which  grew  those  suoculent  plants 
which  the  eieurth  liberally  produced,  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
natural  'inhabitants. 

Amongst  these,  the  Caribbean  cabbage,  the  sweet  potatoes 
the  igname,  and  the  couch-couch,  are  of  indigenous  growth. 
Nature,  which  appears  every  where  to  unite,  by  a  certain 
mysterious  Unk,  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  with  the  natural 
productions  which  are  destined  for  their  support,  has  placed 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Antilles  a  profusion  of  those 
cooling  vegetables  which  flourish  in  the  shade,  and  require 
no  culture,  but  spontaneously  produce  fruit  three  or  four 
times  in  every  year.  The  Indians  took  no  hint  from 
nature,  which  destroys  one  production  to  give  fresh  vigour 
to  another ;  but  allowed  the  earth  to  prepare  her  own  vege<» 
tating  germ,  without  confining  it  to  place,  or  limiting  it  to 
time.  Gathering,  as  chance  or  season  directed^  those  fruits 
which  offered  themselves  in  abundance  to  supply  their  wants, 
they  observed  only  that  the  decomposition  of  what  they 
abandoned  was  necessary  to  the  reproduction  of  that  which 
was  to  succeed ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  use  arti- 
ficial means  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  or  forwarding  this 
simple  process  of  a  te^ning  soil ;  while  nature  seemed  so 
far  to  respect  the  plants  destined  to  be  their  food,  that  she 
confined  the  clogging  parasites  to  the  sterile  trees  and  use- 
less shrubs. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  with  the  exception 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Cacique  who  ruled  the  Pedro  plains, 
placed  their  settlements  chiefly  on  insulated  spots,  which 
they  cleared  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  commanding  views 
of  each  other's  villages,  without  regard  even  to  the  accom-^ 
modation  of  neighbouring  rivers.  Such  spots  as  these  are 
still  to  be  traced  in  the  interior  forests,  where  patches  of 
fern  mark  the  steriUty  which  Indian  cultivation  caused* 
Here  they  confined  themselves  to  the  rude  production  of 
eocoa  and  ginger ;  for  nature  unassisted  supplied  all  their 
other  wants. 
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Cocoa  was  afterwards  the  favourite  staple  of  the  SpanUi 
commerce,  trifling  as  that  commerce  was ;  and  when  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  island,  it  was  that  which  first 
engaged  their  attention.  The  extenjsive  plantations  left  by 
their  predecessors,  who  had  made  it  their  principal  (bod  and 
only  export,  soon  however  began  to  fail.  They  were  re- 
newed :  but,  whether  it  might  be  frofm  the  want  of  attention, 
or  of  information,  in  the  new  colonists,  the  plants  never  suc- 
ceeded under  their  management;  so  that,  disgusted  with 
the  troublesome  and  unprofitable  cultivation,  they  soon  sub- 
stituted indigo.  Yet  forests  of  cocoa  trees  grew  wild  in  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Guatimala,  Chiapa, 
and  Nicaragua ;  while  in  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  and  Jamaica. 
it  was  once  an  indigenous  plant. 

The  following  were  the  expenses  of  a  cocoa  plantadon 
during  the  early  period  of  the  British  settlement : — 


Letters-patent  of  500  Acres  of  Land £  10 

Six  N^^oes 120 

Four  white  Servants — ^their  passage  and  maintenance  80 

Maintenance  of  six  Slaves,  for  first  six  months  18 

Working  Implements 5 


In  four  years  the  produce  of  one  hundred  acres  would 
usually  sell  for  4,240Z.  sterling. 

Indigo  was  the  next  plant  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  English  settlers ;  and  in  Jamaica  it  flourished  more 
abundantly  than  in  any  other  colony.  The  labour  of  a  single 
negro  Avould  often  bring  to  his  owner  30Z.  sterling  per 
annum  clear  profit ;  a  sum  which,  at  that  period,  vras  the 
labourer's  highest  price.  This  plant  probably  derived  its 
origin,  as  it  doubtless  did  its  name,  from  the  elder  Indies  of 
the  East,  where  it  has  long  shed  its  brilliant  hues  on  the  fine 
linens  manufactured  in  the  looms  of  the  most  ancient 
empires.  It  is  a  native  of  such  a  fiery  clime,  that  it  will 
shoot  vigorously  even  through  the  sands  of  those  parched 
savannas  where  other  vegetables  perish.  It  continued  the 
staple  of  Jamaica  until  an  intolerable  tax  oppressed  it,  while 
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its  price  was  lowered  by  the  competition  of  other  colonies. 
Its  cultivation  immediately  declined  throughout  them  all ; 
but  no  where  so  rapidly  as  here.  The  financial  error  was 
quickly  discovered  ;  a  remedy  was  attempted  by  a  bounty  : 
but  it  came  too  late ;  the  plantations  were  thrown  up,  and 
the  planters,  attracted  by  tiie  temporary  gain,  abused  the 
tardy  boon,  by  introducing,  as  of  their  own  growth,  large 
quantities  of  foreign  indigo.  Its  cultivation  had  been  nearly 
abandoned,  when  that  of 

Cotton  was  renewed ;  for  amongst  the  Indians  it  had  been 
one  of  their  most  valued  indigenous  plants ;  so  that  when  its 
culture  had  decayed  in  the  other  British  settlements,  it  flou- 
rished most  in  Jamaica.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
English  colonies  were  unable  to  supply  sufficient  to  keep 
the  manufactories  employed,  and  the  duty  on  foreign  cotton 
being  withdrawn,  a  death-blow  was  given  to  its  profitable 
production  here. 

The  culture  of  Ginger  had,  however,  no  such  vicissitudes 
to  apprehend :  its  root  possessed  the  advantage  of  remaining 
many  years  in  the  ground,  without  decay  or  detriment,  and 
little  expense  attended  either  its  harvest  or  preparation ;  but 
it  rapidly  wasted  the  soil,  leaving  it  fit  for  no  other  produc- 
tion. The  Indians  had  made  use  of  ginger;  and  nature, 
unassisted,  furnished  sufficient  to  supply  their  limited  con-» 
sumption.  The  novelty  of  such  a  spice  soon  attracted  the 
attention  and  whetted  the  appetites  of  their  conquerors,  who 
attributed  to  it  the  most  wonderful  medicinal  properties,  and 
served  it  at  their  tables  in  every  shape.  The  Old  World 
quickly  adopted  the  taste  of  the  New ;  ginger,  mixed  with 
the  eastern  pepper, — at  that  time  scarce  and  little  known, — 
crept  from  Uie  tables  of  the  great  down  to  general  use.  But 
as  the  eastern  spice  became  cheap  and  plentiful,  it  decayed 
in  fashion  ;  while  ginger  accompanied  its  decline.  Its 
average  export  from  Jamaica  had,  however,  for  some  years 
remained  at  about  650,0001b. ;  but  the  price  quickly  fell  to 
little  more  than  ten  shillings  per  cwt. :  so  that  when  its  cul- 
tivation was  abandoned,  this  indestructible  root  remained  in 
the  ground  over  vast  tracts  of  land,  where  it  is  even  yet  often 
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met  mith.    It  has  lately  again  become  an  article  of  interest, 
and  is  partially  cultivated  with  profit  and  success. 

The  native  Pimento^  a  tree  peculiar  to  Jamaica^  was,  in 
its.  early  use,  quite  as  much  esteemed  as  the  ginger.  Iti 
discovery  is  thus  noticed  by  Acosta : — '*  Un  frdre  de  nostit 
Compagnie,  qui  a  voyag^  en  beaucoup,  et  divers  endroits, 
nous  ayt  recite  qu'en  les  deserts  de  I'isle  Jamaycque  il  avoit 
trouv^  des  arbres,  ou  croissoit  du  poivre.  Mais  Ton  n'est 
point  encore  certain  que  s'en  soit,  et  n'y  a  point  mesme  de 
traitte  de  ces  espiceries  aux  Indes.'* 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  pimento  are  highly  extolled 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ;  and,  in  appearance,  the  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  el^ant  productions  of  nature.     It  grows  spoota* 
neously  and  abundantly,  particularly  in  the  hilly  regions, 
where  the  sea-breeze  wafts  an  odour  which  vies  with  that  of 
the  spice  groves  in  Arabia.    A  remarkable  singularity  in  the 
natural  history  of  this  tree,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  improved  by   . 
any  known  exertions  of  human  art ;  which,  indeed^  veiy 
often  fails  even  in  its  propagation.    The  return  given  by  a 
pimento  plantation,  with  seasonable  weather,  is  prodigious; 
though  such  seasons  occur  not  oflener  than  once  in  five 
years.    This  circumstance,  added  to  the  great  fluctuation  is 
its  price,  has  caused  it  to  become  little  more  than  a  spon* 
taneous  tribute  of  the  soil ;  many  beautiful  groves  have  been 
cut  down,  and  whole  forests  still  stand  unheeded  in  the  in* 
terior.     It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  that  the  parish  of  Saint  Aon 
now  supplies  three-fourths  of  the  pimento  which  is  cont 
sumed  throughout  the  world. 

Logwood  was  introduced  to  Jamaica  from  Honduras  in 
the  year  1715,  and  now  overruns  large  tracts  of  land,  affiud- 
ing  a  profitable  but  precarious  a^cle  of  export. 

The  Date  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  at  an  eadj 
period,  and  its  fruit,  as  a  conserve,  formed  a  considenUe 
article  of  luxury ;  but  it  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  Cocoa-nut  tree  was  originally  brou^t  from  the  Main; 
and  is  now  so  common,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  that  its  delicious  oil  may  he  purchased  from  the 
alaves  in  almost  any  quantity,  and  at* the  low  price  of  a 
macaroni  per  quart. 
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The  Sago  Palm  was  captured  in  a  French  ship,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  island  by  Lord  Rodney.  It  has  been  com- 
monly propagated  from  this  original  stock,  but  without  profit 
or  use.  In  Amboyna,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  East, 
sago-powder  is  made  from  this  tree ;  but  here  the  process  is 
not  known,  and  the  plant  remains  unheeded. 

The  Cabbage  Tree  (areca  oleracea)  grows  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet,  bearing  a  leafy  heart  on  its  summit,  which,  when  boiled, 
nearly  resembles  the  sea-kale ;  but  to  obtain  this  luxurious 
morsel,  the  whole  tree  is  usually  sacrificed :  yet,  were  the 
inmost  leaf  carefully  left,  the  vegetation  would  be  renewed 
around  it,  and  the  production  from  one  of  the  most  beau-* 
teous  trees  in  nature  annually  repeated. 

The  Mahogany  was  once  very  plentiful  here,  and  the  wood 
superior  to  that  of  Honduras  ;  but  it  is.  now  chiefly  confined 
to  the  interior  mountains,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hector's  river,  some  trees  may  yet  be  seen  measuring  thirty 
feet  in  circumference. 

The  Vanglo  (sesamum  Indicum)  was  first  brought  to 
Jamaica  by  the  Jews,  as  an  article  of  food.  It  yields  an 
expressed  oil,  which  is  clear  and  sweet  as  that  from  almonds } 
and  probably  the  Behen's  oil  used  in  varnish  is  no  other. 

The  Palma  Christi  (ricinus  communis)  is  of  such  speedy 
growth,  that  in  one  year  it  arrives  at  maturity  and  its  full 
height,  about  twenty  feet.  The  castor  oil  is  thence  obtained 
in  two  ways,-T-by  expression,  and  by  decoction.  A  gallon  of 
the  seed  yields  about  two  pounds  of  oil.  When  cold  drawn, 
the  mucilaginous  and  acrid  parts  of  the  nut  mixing  with  the 
oil,  produces  a  rancid  flavour,  which  renders  it  less  esteemed 
than  when  it  is  obtained  by  boiling.  Previous  to  the  revolt 
of  British  America,  the  planters  here  universally  imported 
train-oily  for  lighting  their  sugar-works;  but  necessity  then 
drove  them  to  try  the  oil  of  the  Palma  Christi ;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  it  bxumt  more  clear,  and  with  a  less  offensive 
smell  than  fish  oil,  which  it  has  now,  in  a  great  measure^ 
superseded. 

BUtenooad  (picronia  amara)  is  a  tall  and  beautiful  tim* 
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ber,  common  to  all  the  forests  of  Jamaica.  Sir  Josqih 
Banks  found  it  to  be  a  new  genus  of  the  petandria  monc^ynia 
of  Linnasus.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  so  intensely  bitter 
that  no  insect  will  remain  on  any  furniture  made  of  it  It 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  quassia  amara  of  Linnsus,  to  which 
it  has  a  near  affinity. 

The  Camphor  tree  was  another  of  the  captured  plants 
presented  by  Lord  Rodney ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  growing  at  Belle  Vue,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains. But  it  remains  one  of  those  numerous  productions 
which  a  want  of  enterprise  sufiers  to  be  neglected. 

The  Laurtis  Sassafras,  the  roots  and  bark  of  which  are 
valuable  in  medicine,  was  successfully  introduced  from 
North  America ;  but  its  culture  has  been  unattended  to. 

The  Mimosa  NUotica,  and  Mimosa  Senegal,  have  both 
shared  a  similar  fate. 

The  Cinnamon  tree  was  brought  by  Lord  Rodney,  and 
some  few  scions  from  the  parent  stem  yet  flourish  in  gar- 
dens ;  but  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  or  propagate 
the  plant 

The  Hepatic,  or  Barbadoes  Aloes  (aloe  perfoliata),  is 
common  to  all  the  West  India  islands  ;  and  the  following  is 
the  method  in  which  the  well-known  drug  is  thence  pre- 
pared : — ^The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  carefully 
cleansed  from  the  earth.  It  is  then  sliced  and  cut  in  pieces 
into  small  baskets  or  nets ;  these  nets  are  put  into  lai^ 
boilers  with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  and  fresh  parcels  supplied  until  the  liquor  is 
strong  and  black.  It  is  then  strained  into  a  deep  vat,  nar- 
row at  bottom,  wherein  it  cools  and  deposits  its  feculent 
parts.  On  the  following  day  the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and 
again  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel,  at  first  briskly,  but  slower 
towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  ;  during  which  it  requires 
constantly  stirring.  When  it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of 
honey,  it  is  poured  into  calabashes  for  sale,  and  there  hardens 
by  age  and  exposure. 

The  Succotrine  Aloe  (aloe  spicata)  was  once  in  the  Ja- 
maica botanical  garden;  but,  with  many  other  valuable 


i. 
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plants  the  gift  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  it  perished  by  neglect  or  re* 
movaL 

The  Dumb  Cane  (arum  arborescens)  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  and  has  been  esteemed  efficacious  in  cases  of  dropsy. 
Taken  improperly,  the  juice  inflames  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
so  as  to  render  the  person  speechless. 

Three  species  of  Cinchona  are  natives  of  Jamaica ;  the 
C.  Triflora,  C.  Caribsea,  and  C.  Brachycarpa.  Of  the  first 
of  these  Dr.  Wright  gives  a  minute  description,  with  a  plate, 
in  Vol.  LXVII.  of  the  "Philosophical  Transactions."  They 
are  all  efficacious  in  intermittent  fevers ;  but  the  C.  Caribaea 
comes  the  nearest  to  the  officinal  bark  in  its  virtues,  while 
the  other  two,  like  the  Saint  Lucia  bark,  prove  emetic  in 
small  doses. 

The  Crotan  Eleutheria  is  common  near  the  sea ;  and  its 
bark,  according  to  Dr.  Wright's  opinion,  is  the  Cascarilla 
and  Eleutheria  of  the  shops.  Other  writers  suppose  them 
distinct  barks.  Linnseus's  Croton  Cascarilla  is  the  wild 
rosemary  of  Jamaica ;  the  bark  of  which  possesses  none  of 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  Cascarilla. 

The  Epidendrum  Vanilla,  which  is  so  carefully  cultivated 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  has  been  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Swartz,  a  learned  Swedish  bota- 
nist* The  pod  of  this  plant  is  a  valuable  perfume ;  but  it 
remains  one  of  those  numerous  productions  little  known, 
and  culpably  disregarded. 

The  Cocoon  (fevillea  scandens)  yields  an  oil,  or  fat,  as 
white  and  hard  as  tallow.  It  has  been  employed  for  similar 
purposes  on  the  Musquito  shores. 

The  pods  of  the  Okra,  which  may  be  advantageously  ga- 
thered green  and  sent  to  Europe,  are  here  usually  employed 
in  soups ;  forming  the  principal  vegetable  ingredient  of  the 
celebrated  pepper-pot,  which  in  fact  is  a  rich  olla  com- 
pounded also  of  meat,  dried  fish  and  pepper.  In  the  East 
Indies  the  correspondent  food  characteristic  of  the  climate, 
is  called  mullicatauney,  a  native  word,  literally  signifying 
pepper-water. 

Cassada  (jatropha  janipha)  yields  a  great  quantity  pf 
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starch,  vrlnch  the  natives  of  Brazil  export  under  the  name 
of  tapioca ;  few  persons  here  are  aware  that  this  delicioui 
food  thus  grows  almost  spontaneously  in  their  gardens ; — so 
little  is  the  cassada  known,  except  in  the  shape  of  tasteless 
cakes*  There  are  two  kinds  of  cassada ;  the  wild  (J.  gos* 
sypifolio)  and  the  bitter  (J.  mancho).  The  unboiled  juice 
of  the  bitter  is  a  deadly  poison  ;  it  is  sometimes  used,  how- 
ever, to  form  the  amidon*,  by  dr^ng  it  in  the  sun,  when  it 
becomes  purely  white.  The  Spaniards  gave  it  the  name  of 
mouchache  when  thus  prepared;  and  with  it  composed  the 
most  delicate  cakes.  Various  methods  were  employed  to 
extract  this  juice,  and  the  residuum  is  that  which  forms  the 
cassada,  and  the  flour  of  mainoc,  which  is  used  as  bread 
throughout  almost  all  America.  Cassada  formed  the  com* 
ponent  part  of  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Indians^  and 
was  much  used  also  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  called  ouycou, 
and  was  thus  made: — A  large  earthen  vessel  was  nearly  filled 
with  sixty  quarts  of  water,  into  which  two  cassada  roots 
were  broken,  with  a  dozen  sweet  potatoes,  four  quarts  of 
sugar-cane  juice,  and  twelve  ripe  bananas.  The  vessel  was 
closed,  and  the  mixture  left  to  ferment  two  or  three  days ; 
when  the  scum  being  removed,  the  clear  liquor  was  ready 
for  use.  It  is  said  to  have  been  strong  and  refreshing :  but 
surpassed  by  the  maby,  a  species  of  Indian  beverage  more 
resembling  wine,  and  which  a  French  author  affirms  is  "  un 
vin  claret  aussi  fin  que  le  meilleur  Poir6  de  Normandie." 
It  is  thus  made :  into  thirty  quarts  of  water  are  put  two  of 
clarified  syrup,  twelve  red  sweet  potatoes,  and  as  many 
oranges  cut  into  quarters :— ^the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to 
ferment  about  tl^irty  hours. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  Lime^  Lemon^  and  Citron^ 
now  growing  wild  in  Jamaica — some  of  them  possessing  the 
most  delicious  flavdur  and  fragrance ;  but  they  were  all 
brought  here  originally  by  the  Spaniards.  Theophrastns, 
who  studied  under  Plato  and  Aristotle,  speaking  of  lemons, 

*  This  word,  used  by  French  authors,  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  Oreek 
origin. — ^Perhaps  it  is  derived  from  the  Italian  amido  ;  and  Was  here  sppliei 
withrefareiiQB  to  ths  blwching  quaUtSea  ^  the 
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says'  that  they  were  ouItiVated  for  their  fragrance^  not  for 
their  taste :  iJiat  their  rind  was  laid  amongst  garments,  to 
preserve  them  from  injects  ;  and  that  the  juice  was  admin- 
istered medicinally,  to  cure  a  bad  breath.  Virgil  in  his  se* 
cond  Georgic,  describes  the  lemon  tree ;  and  Pliny  mentions 
the  us^  of  lemod-juice  to  an  antidote,  biit  says  that  the  fniit, 
from  its  austere  taste,  was  never  eaten.  Plutarch  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  lemons  at  the  Roman  tables* ;  Juba, 
King  of  Mauritania,  was  the  first  who  exhibited  them  at 
his  dinners ;  and  Athenseus  introduces  Democritus  as  not 
wondering  that  the  old  folks  make  wry  faces  at  the  taste  of 
lemons,  for  that  in  his  grandfather's  time  they  were  never 
net  upon  table.  To  this  day  the  Chinese,  who  grow  the  fruit, 
seldom  apply  it  to  culinary  purposes.  In  fact,  the  use  of 
lemons  for  such  purposes  followed  the  introduction  of  sugar, 
when  Sicily  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  ninth  cen-» 
tury.  Sestini,  in  his  letters  from  Sicily  and  Turkey,  asserts 
that  the  best  species  of  lemon  and  superior  sherbet  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  Rome,  however, 
which  even  in  the  dark  ages  still  continued  the  seat  of  luxury 
and  refinement,  had  made  the  art  of  compounding  lemonade 
its  own,  before  either  Messina  or  Florence.  In  Madagascar 
slices  of  lemon  are  broiled  and  eaten  with  salt.  Pomet  gives 
the  preference  to  the  lemons  of  Madeira :  but,  according  to 
Ferrarius,  there  grows  at  the  Cape  a  species  of  sweet  lemon, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  incomparabilis,  and  which  is 
no  other  than  the  insipid,  though  fragrant  fruit,  well  known 
in  Jamaica. 

There  is  a  species  of  wild  Cinnamon  common  here,  which 
has  been  falsely  considered,  in  the  Cortex  Winteranus,  the 
tree  which  Captain  Winter  introduced  a  knowledge  of  when 
he  returned  with  Drake.  The  outer  bark  of  this  Jamais 
cinnamon  is  thicker  than  the  eastern  spice,  more  white  and 

*  The  French  sang-grif  ^^  est  oompoi^  d*eau  de  vie,  de  vin  de  Mtd^re,  et 
de  jus  de  oitroxi,  avec  de  la  canelle,  et  do  girofle  en  poudre,  beauooup  d# 
muscade,  et  une  crodte  de  pain  brfil^e.  Le  lemonade  bo  fait  avec  d'eau  de 
Tie,  et  du  Tin  de  Canarie,  avec  du  sucre,  et  du  Jus  de  dtnm,  toutes  sortea 
A*tf^ketiei9  et  4«  Pets^nce  d^ambre." 
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pungent,  and  partaking  rather  of  the  flavour  of  the  dove. 
It  formerly  grew  abundantly  between  iPassage  Fort  and 
Spanbh  town ;  but  its  use  having  become  known  to  the 
slaves,  their  rude  way  of  stripping  the  bark  has  rendered  it 
ahnost  extinct. 

M.  TAbb^  Ilaynal,  with  his  usual  confidence  and  inac- 
curacy, asserts  that  the  Sugar-cane  was  first  brought  to  Ja- 
maica from  Barbadoes'in  the  year  1668.     But  there  is  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  indigenous  in  all  the  An- 
tilles; and  La  Horde  mentions  it  as  a  plant  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Charaibs.     Traphan  speaks  of  it  as  commonly 
cultivated  in  Jamaica  about  that  period;  and  that  in  1671 
there  were  numerous  sugar-works  well  established.     "  On 
the  margin  of  the  rising  hills,"  says  he,  «*  which  still  terminate 
our  dexterous  aspects,  the  most  remarkable  sugar-works  al- 
lure us.     The  stranger  is  apt  to  ask  what  village  it  is, — ^for 
every  completed  sugar-work  is  no  less,   the  various   and 
many  buildings  bespeaking  as  much  at  first  sight ;  for,  be- 
sides the  more  lai^  mansion-house  with  its  offices,   the 
works,  such  as  the  well- contrived  mill,  the  spacious  boiling- 
house,  the  large  receptive  curing-houses,  still-house,  com- 
modious stables  for  the  grinding  cattle,  lodging  for  the  over- 
seer, the  white  servants,  working  shops  for  the  necessary 
smiths,  others  for  the  framing  carpenters  and  coopers ;  to  aU 
which,  when  we  add  the-  streets  of  the  negro  houses,  no  one 
will  question  to  call  such  complicated  sugar-works  a  small 
town  or  village."     Such  establishments  bear,  indeed,  no 
marks  of  a  very  riscent  origin.     And  Raynal,  probably,  was 
misled  by  the  fact  thait  about  the  period  he  mentions,  Mod- 
dyford  brought  hither  from  Barbadoes  some  plants  of  a  bet- 
ter species  of  cane,  and  greatly  improved  the  culture  of  it: 
for  in  Saint  Christopher  and  Barbadoes  its  cultivation  had 
been  attended  to  as  early  as  the  year  1625. 

This  plant,  now  the  object  of  the  greatest  commerce  in 
the  world,  was  undoubtedly  familiar  to  the  ancients.  Strabo, 
in  the  15th  Book  of  his  Geography,  observes  that  there  is 
in  India  a  rush  which  produces  honey  without  the  aid  of 
bees ;  and  Seneca»  in  his  83rd  Epistle^  describes  sugar  as  a 
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subsUnde  found  by  the  Indians  on  the  stalk  of  a  reed,  and 
produced  either  by  the  dews  of  those  regions,  or  by  the 
exuding  sap  of  the  leaves,  which  sap  was  denominated  salt, 
sugar,  or  honey.  Dioscorides,  enumerating  the  variout» 
kinds  of  honey  which  are  called  sugar,  mentions  another 
species  of  coagulated  honey  found  in  Arabia*  Galen,  in 
his  7th  Book  of  Simples,  mentions  it :  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  its  cultivation  was  extended  from 
India  to  Egypt ;  where  it  even  yet  grows  wild  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  called  "  cassah,"  the  reed.  Its  Latin 
name,  saccfiarunij  is  prqbably  derived,  through  the  Greek, 
from  this  Coptic  radical,  read  in  the  old  Egyptian  or  Phoeni- 
cian way,  from  right  to  left ;  or,  according  to  the  ^varpo^hv 
method,  as  oxen  plough  the  ground :  a  point  ever  to  be 
considered  in  tracing  European  and  Greek  words  to  theijr 
Oriental  primitives.  Thus,  in  Phile,  the  name  of  an  island 
in  the  Nile,  read  it  backwards,  and  we  find  £1  Heif,  its 
ancient  Coptic  and  present  Arabian  name.  The  same  with 
respect  to  the  Greek  (r^Kyjatfov ;  where  we  trace  the  existing 
Egyptian  name,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  usual  Greek 
termination  oy. 

Hie  word  xucrcL^  or  sugar,  is  derived  frppii  that  monkish 
Latin,  zucharum.  When  Horace  wished  to  soflen  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  Falemian  wine,  he  ofdered  his  butler  to  jbdii^ 
honey  with  it ;  and  it  is  ai^ued  thence,  that  even  at  the 
polished  court  of  Augustus  sugar  could  npt  have  been 
known.  Certainly  not  sugar  in  the  form  we  now  iiae  it; 
but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  testimony  of  numerous 
authors,  who  assure  us,  that  a  sweet  substance  exuded  firom 
a  reed  or  cane,  and  was  in  coounon  use  long  before  the  a^ 
of  Horace.  It  only  proves  that  j)ure  honey  was  used  in 
preference  to  this  rude  production  of  nature.  Accordingly, 
Apricius,  the  only  gentleman-cook  I  have  consulted,  pre* 
feirred  honey  in  his  sweetmeats. 

That  the  $ugar-cane  had  been  cultivated  in  the  Eaat, 
through  the  most  distant  ages  of  the  world,  admits  not  of  a 
doubt,  though  the  modem  method  of  preparing  it  was  then 
little  understood.    The  stem  was  merely  wounded,  and  the 

Vol.  I.  2  Q 
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8un  acting  upon  the  juice  as  it  flowed,  hardened  it  into  a 
balsamic  gum.  The  Sanscreet  histories  *  speak  of  a  king 
who  cut  down  a  whole  plantation  of  sugar-cane,  that  he 
might  fill  up  the  ditch  of  a  besieged  city  with  the  stalks. 
Pliny  also  asserts,  that  '^saccharum  Arabia  fert;  sed  lau- 
datius  India  f:"  and  he  appears  to  allude  to  the  Canaries, 
when  he  says,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Juba,  there 
grows  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  trees  like  the  ferula,  fiom 
which,  when  in  their  black  state,  the  natives  express  a  bitter 
liquor ;  but  when  taken  white,  it  is  very  sweet. 

The  various  species  of  the  sugar-cane  caused  the  con- 
fusion which  we  find  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  would 
confine  the  indigenous  production  of  it  to  any  particular 
spot  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth.  The  truth  probably 
is,  that  it  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies,  and  that  after  its 
introduction  to  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  ninth  century,  its 
migration  thence  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  progressively 
to  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  American  isles,  merely  re- 
lates to  some  more  newly-discovered  varieties.  Guicciardini 
enumerates  sugar  amongst  the  imports  from  Madeira  to 
Antwerp,  in  the  year  1500 ;{;.  Sixteen  years  afterwards 
sugar-canes  were  common  in  Hispaniok;  and  in  1544, 
Benzo  affirms  that  there  were  thirty-four  sugar-mills  esta- 
blished there.  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  the  sugar- 
cane was  as  well  known  to  the  original  Indians  of  Jamaica, 
as  it  was,  according  to  Benzo,  to  the  Charaibs  of  the  other 
islands. 

The  Coffee  tree  was  unknown  in  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1676  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1725,  when  the  island 
trade  was  injured  by  the  dismemberment  of  Honduras,  that 
the  heavy  duties  on  sugar,  and  the  competition  of  the 
French  colonies,  induced  the  industrious  planters  to  turn 
their  attention  to  it :  they  then  petitioned  for  a  protecting 

*  Mahahbana^  in  MSS. ;  in  the  possession  of  N.  Halked,  Esq. 

t  Nat.  HUi,^  cap.  12. 

t  DiicriUi  de  Paesi  BasH^  p.  180.  In  the  year  1664,  sugar  was  plenti. 
fully  grown  in  Spain.  See  A  ReUUion  of  a  Voyage  made  through  a  great 
part  ofSpaith  by  F.  Willoughby, 
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hoanty.  Eight  years  afterwards  the  export  was  3,000,0001b8. ; 
and  for  a  considerable  time  this  was  the  only  British  colony 
where  its  cultivation  was  much  attended  to. 

The  word  "coffee"  is  Arabic;  the  Turks  pronounce  it 
eaheuky  and  the  Arabians  cahuak  ;  which  is  said  to  be  the 
name  for  any  thing  that  diminishes  the  appetite.  The 
Mahometans  distinguish  three  kinds  of  cahuah — ^wine,  or 
any  thing  that  inebriates ;  the  extract  from  the  pulp  which 
contabs  the  coffee-berry;  and  that  from  the  berry  itself. 
The  deep-brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occasioned  its  being 
called  the  syrup  of  the  Indian  mulberry ;  under  which  spe- 
cious name  it  first  became  &shionable  in  Europe:  and 
some  who  imported  the  pulp,  called  it  the  flower  of  the 
coffee-tree;  but  it  failed  in  use.  Coffee  is  used  in  vast 
quantities  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians,  and  with  peculiar 
propriety,  as  it  counteracts  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium, 
to  the  use  of  which  they  are  much  addicted. 

In   Syria  the  plant  is  of  natural  growth;  but  as  the 
European  writers  who  were  engaged  in  the  Crusades  do  not 
mention  it,  it  could  not  have  been  much  used  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.    Bruce  affirms  that  the 
qualities  of  it  were  well  known  in  Africa,  and  that  the  Grallse, 
a  wandering  tribe  which  was  obliged  to  traverse  the  deserts, 
carried  no  other  provision  than  balls,  compounded  of  coffee 
and  butter ;  one  of  which  would  keep  them  in  health  and 
spirits  through  a  day's  journey  better  than  any  other  food. 
In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  is  an  Arabian  Manuscript,  con- 
taining a  voluminous  history  of  coffee,  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  Gemaleddin-Ahou-Abdallah,  Mufti  of  Aden,  first  intro- 
duced its  use  amongst  the  Turks,  upon  his  return  from 
Persia,  where  he  had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  it 
as  a  common  beverage.    The  effendy,  the  kady,  and  all  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  government,  followed  the  example  of 
this  chief  of  the  law ;  the  use  of  coffee  descended  through 
the  haram,  to  the  house  of  every  merchant ;  and  the  town 
of  Aden  set  the  example  to  the  rest  of  Arabia.     That  town 
was  then  the  great  mart  of  all  the  Eastern  Empires ;  the 
fame  of  this  new  beverage  quickly  spread  thence ;  and  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  introdaced  to 
Turkey.    There  it  had  to  contend  against  political  as  well 
as  religious  obstacles,  and  cofibe-shops  were  prohibited.  The 
enthusiasm  of  religion  gaye  way,  however,  to  the  Beductive 
influence  of  sensitive  enjoyment ;  and  if  political  sagacity 
had  not  discovered  the  possibility  of  cdSSse-houses  beccmiitig 
the  nurseries  of  intrigue,  or  the  rendeevous  of  the  diaaflfected* 
they  would  not  have  been  long  suppressed  fitim  motives  of 
mere  religious  consideration.     After  many  edicts  to  abolish 
them,  they  were  at  length  suffered  to  exist,  but  rather  as 
objects  of  jealousy  than  of  encouragement ;  althov^  they 
were  heavily  taxed,    and   Still   brought  a  vast  revenue. 
Making  coffee  for  the  public  is  now  considered  of  bo  mach 
importance  there,  that  it  is  under  the  inspection  of  seven 
principal  officers,  who  have  each  of  them  about  thirty  subor* 
dinates  employed :  and  it  is  said  that  inability,  of  refusal^  to 
supply  a  wife  with  coffiBe»  is  among  the  legal  grounds  for 
obtaining  a  divorce. 

In  the  west  of  Europe  cofibe  remained  totally  unknown 
until  the  year  1573,  when  Rouwolff  vaguely  mentioned  it  $ 
and  eighteen  years  afterwards  it  was  accurately  described  by 
Prosper  Alpinus.  Its  use  as  a  beverage  was  noticed  by  two 
English  travellers :  Biddulph,  in  1603 ;  and  Pinch,  in  1607. 
In  1615  Pietro  della  Valle  wrote  from  Constantinople  that 
he  should  bring  some  coffee,  which  he  believed  was  a  thing 
unknown  in  England.  In  France  it  waa  introduced,  at 
Marseilles,  about  the  year  1644.  Six  years  afteiwards, 
several  bales  were  imported  from  Egypt;  and  in  1671  a 
coffee-house  was  opened  there.  Soliman  Aga,  the  ambas- 
sador from  Sultan  Mahomet  IV.,  established  the  use  of  it 
in  Paris  in  1669,  where  it  had  been  introduced  twelve  yeais 
previous  by  Thevenot,  the  celebrated  traveller ;  and  in  1672 
the  first  public  coffee-room  was  licensed  there :  Pascal,  an 
Armenian,  who  long  kept  it  afterwards*  removed  to  London, 
and  opened  the  first  shop  there  in  Geoige-yard,  Lombard- 
street. 

The  earliest  mention  of  cofiee  in  our  statute-books  occiurb 
in  1660,  (12  Charies  II*  c.  24,)  when  a  duty  of  four-pence 
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per  gallon  was  levied  upon  the  maker.  Three  years  after- 
wards, all  retailers  were  compelled  to  take  out  a  license  at 
the  sessions ;  and  in  1674,  coffee-houses  were  suppressed 
by  proclamation,  as  being  seminaries  of  sedition.  Since  that 
period  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  statutes,  but 
merely  with  a  reference  to  the  regulation  of  duties.  In 
FrttQce  and  Germany  this  beverage  is  usually  made  much 
better  than  in  England.  A  lively  French  writer  observes, 
that  the  English  care  little  about  die  quality,  provided  they 
have  enough  of  it  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
poor  and  middling  classes  could  procure  it,  it  would  be 
much  more  beneficial  than  the  wretched  beverage  of  ordi- 
nary tea  in  which  they  indulge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
thesis,  entitled  Potm,  Coffa  delivered  by  a  Swedish  student 
at  Upsal,  and  published  in  the  Amosnitates  Academicss^ 
under  the  direction  of  Linnaeus  himself,  is  a  sarcastic  invec* 
tive  against  the  introduction  of  this  novel  luxury.  It  con- 
tains a  ludicrous  account  of  the  expensive  equipage  required 
by  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  and  enumerates,  with  trium- 
phant satisfaction,  the  long  train  of  bodily  disorders  which  it 
was  likely  to  generate. 

The  production  of  coffee  was  still  however  confined  to  the 
East,  though  many  vain  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the 
tree  from  its  seed  in  Europe;  which  induced  a  belief  that 
the  Arabians  dipt  the  berries  in  boiling  water  to  destroy  the 
vegetating  germ,  and  thus  preserve  to  themselves  an  exclu- 
sive commerce,  which  constituted  all  their  riches.  The  plant 
Was,  however,  carried  to  Batavia,  and  thence  to  Surinam^ 
where  it  was  discovered  that  the  coffise-tree,  Uke  many  others, 
grows  only  from  ripe  and  recent  seed.  The  Arabians  attri- 
bute the  superior  qualities  of  their  coflee  to  the  manner  of 
selecting,  preparing,  and  planting  the  seed ;  and  probably 
the  careless  manner  in  which  the  British  coffee-planters  in 
Jamaica  raise  their  trees  ifrom  self-sown  sprouts,  culled  by 
heedless  negroes,  is  one  great  cause  of  their  speedy  failure 
and  inferior  fruit.  The  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand,  raise 
their  plants  in  beds,  fit>m  the  seed  of  the  most  vigorous 
trees ;  they  gather  it  at  perfect  maturity,  and  in  dry  weather. 
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The  outer  pulp  is  carefully  removed  by  rubbing  in  the  hand ; 
the  two  seeds,  covered  each  with  a  thin  pellicle,  then  sepa- 
rate easily,  and  are  dried  in  the  shade.     In  the  rainy  season 
each  grain  is  separately  sown,  at  distances  of  ten  inches,  in 
rich  soil,  and  shaded  by  banana  trees,  while  the  earth  is 
covered  with  leaves,  to  preserve  moisture  around  the  seeds 
until  they  spring.     In  about  six  weeks  the  plants  appear, 
with  the  pellicle  attached  to  the  sprout.    This  is  removed, 
and  the  two  first  leaves  open.     Care  is  taken  to  water  them 
in  dry  weather,  and  they  are  left  in  the  nursery-beds  durii^ 
the  first  year's  growth.     In  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
plantation,  instead  of  the  rude  mode  adopted  in  these  cok)- 
nies  of  burning  oflF  the  wood,  which  leaves  the  soil  hard  and 
scorched,  they  dig  it  to  a  considereble  depth ;  or  where 
the  land  abounds  with  rocks,  they  either  raise  terraces  in 
stages  of  seven  feet  wide,  or  build  a  pit  of  three  feet  diameter 
and  there,  in  a  made  soil,  plant  each  tree;  continually 
attending  to  its  supply  of  water,  and  keeping  the  earlh 
refreshed  with  a  compost  of  dried  leaves  and  animal  manure. 
They  allow  the  tree  to  throw  off  its  collateral  branches  from 
the  stem,  close  down  to  the  earth,  and  there  form  a  cep^  or 
thick  bush,  as  high  as  the  bearing  wood,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  shading  and  keeping  moist  the  roots ;  while  all 
shoots  from  the  fallen  seed,  or  scions  from  the  roots,  aie 
carefully  removed.     With  all  these  precautions,  however, 
the  trees  seldom  continue  bearing  longer  than  forty  years ; 
and  are  considered  on  the  decline  after  an  age  of  twenty- 
five  years.     One  of  the  principal  objects  with  the  Arabian 
coffee-planters  is,  to  place  their  trees  at  such  distances  as  to 
cause  the  branches  of  each,  when  ftiU  grown,  to  touch,  but 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  thus  forming  an  equal  depth 
of  shade  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  field :  and  this  shade  is 
so  dense,  and  the  circulation  of  air  beneath  the  trees  so  stifled, 
that  the  large  boughs  which  compose  the  cep  are  moulded 
and  covered  with  moss,  while  all  extraneous  vegetation  is 
destroyed.    The  harvest  there  varies,  according  to  situation, 
through  the  three  last  months  of  the  year ;  and  the  maturity 
of  the  fruit  is  estimated  by  its  red  hue,  when  one  side  of  the 
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berry  inclines  to  the  violet,  and  the  other  retains  a  little  of 
its  green  cast :  the  tree  then  yields  them  easily,  if  shaken. 
The  coffee  is  dried  on  terraces,  or  sometimes  upon  mats  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  and  sun,  and  frequently  turned,  until  its 
colour  assumes  a  deep  brown  ;  but  before  it  is  housed  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  shade.  It  is  usually  kept  a  consider- 
able time  in  sacks  previous  to  the  dried  pulp  being  removed ; 
to  effect  which  more  easily,  they  moisten  and  press  it  the 
day  before  it  is  taken  to  the  mill ;  for  the  grain  is  supposed 
to  keep  best  in  the  husk,  which  is  never  removed  until  pre- 
pared for  the  market.  The  mills  are  of  the  rudest  construc- 
tion, and  somewhat  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  pulping 
machine  used  here ;  to  set  it  to  the  size  of  the  dried  berries^ 
and  prevent  its  bruising  the  seeds,  pebbles  are  thrown  in, 
and  supplied  as  necessary.  Each  workman  has  his  mill, 
and  with  it  prepares  no  greater  quantity  than  about  801bs. 
per  day.  The  husks  are  carefully  collected,  especially  those 
of  the  outward  skin,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is,  that  the  berries  are  first  moistened,  that 
the  dried  pulp  may  not  be  too  much  broken,  though  the 
moisture,  no  doubt,  injures  the  colour  of  that  part  which 
alone  is  esteemed  in  Europe. 

The  commerce  in  these  husks  is  very  considerable ;  for 
the  Arabians  of  all  the  Yemen  districts  take  it  as  their 
ordinary  beverage,  and  never  use  the  grain  itself.  It  is 
considered,  indeed,  as  infinitely  superior,  and  thence  derives 
its  name  of  caffe  h  la  sultane.  When  quite  dry  and  ripe, 
these  husks  are  bruised,  and,  in  an  earthem  vessel,  roasted 
uniformly  over  a  charcoal  fire,  not  as  coffee  usually  is,  but  . 
only  until  it  assumes  a  light-brown  colour.  While  hot  it  is 
thrown  into  the  pot  of  boiling  water,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  the  pellicle  or  parchment  skin  :  all  is  boiled  together  for  . 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  served  hot  and  strong,  but  without 
sugar.  Sometimes  a  drop  of  essence  of  amber  is  put  into  each 
cup  ;  or  cloves,  anniseeds,  or  cardamons  are  boiled  with  it. 

The  Arabians,  who  frequently  keep  their  coffee  in  their 
warehouses^  that  they  may  sell  it  as  the  first  gathering  of  the 
succeeding  year — ^which  is  most  esteemed,  are  particularly 
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careful  in  preserving  it  from  contracting  any  hamidity, 
which  they  guard  against  by  packing  it  in  bags,  and  placing 
them  at  a  distance  from  the  walls  upon  low  tressels,  allowing 
a  free  current  of  air  to  pass  amongst  them ;  a  precaution 
which  would  probably  render  the  quality  of  West  Indian 
coffee  much  superior  to  what  it  is.  It  is  less  apt  to  contract 
moisture  when  kept  in  the  husk,  than  when  in  grain ;  but  in 
either  ease,  should  it  become  heated  or  damp,  it  must  be 
placed  In  the  sun,  and  then  dried  in  the  shade,  or  the  grains 
will  swell,  turn  white,  and  become  musty. 

All  the  coffee  grown  in  Arabia  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  of  pounds ;  a  quantity  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  vast  export  from  the  British  West 
Indies.  Hie  greater  portion  of  the  Eastern  coffee  is  earned 
to  Gedda,  and  thence  to  Turkey ;  while  the  rest  finds  its 
way  to  Mocha,  where  it  is  shipped  in  vessels  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  to  Europe.  It  was  from  Bdlt-el-Fagnil,  the 
European  factory  near  Mocha,  that  the  coflfee-tree  was 
transported  to  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1718 ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  islanders  rec(^ised  the  plant  as 
natural  to  their  own  countiy,  and  brought  the  astonished 
importers  abundance  from  their  native  mountains.  Hius 
the  French  planters  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  eariy 
produce  of  that  colony  which  was  gathered  from  these  wQd 
trees* 

Tobacco  was  indigenous  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  says 
Oviedo,  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  in  Jamaica,  for  it  was 
much  used  by  the  native  Indians,  who  smoked  it  from  a  tube 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y,  the  two  branches  being  in* 
serted  in  their  nostrils,  and  the  stem  placed  in  the  burning 
leaves.  The  plant  was  called  by  them  cohiba,  and  its  pre- 
sent name  was  derived  from  this  rude  instrument  of  their 
enjoyment,  fo&aco. 

There  is  nothing  more  astonishing  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  than  that  unaccountable  kind  of  prejudice 
which  is  evinced  at  the  introduction  of  any  novelty,  lliis 
kind  of  feeling  occasioned  it  to  be  debated  on  first  adopting 
the  use  of  potatoes^  whether  they  were  not  a  violent  poison. 
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It  resisted  the  small-pox  inoculation  some  years  ago,  and 
the  vaccine  in  the  present  age ;  and  is  no  where  more  strik- 
ingly exhibited  than  in  the  opposition  which  tobacco  met 
with  throughout  Europe*    Who  would  have  thought  that  a 
king  of  England,  two  centuries  ago,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  needy  of  our  monarchs*  would  have  written  a  tract  in 
the  bitterest  style  of  invective,  expressly  to  prevent  the  use 
of  that  luxury^  the  duties  on  which  now  yield  to  the  state 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  entire  revenue.    James  I.,  in 
his  <*  Counter-blast  to  Tobacco,''  says,  *'  that  it  is  not  only  a 
common  herbe,  which,  though  under  divers  names,  grows  al- 
most every  where,  but  was  first  found  out  by  the  barbarous 
Indians;" — and  he  asks  his  *'  good  countrymen  to  consider 
what  honours  or  policy  can  move  them  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners of  such  wild,  godlesse,  and  slavish  people."     His  Ma- 
jesty in  his  '*  witty  Apophthayms"  says,  *'  that  were  he  to 
invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner,  he  would  have  three  dishes, — a 
pig,  a  poll  of  ling  and  miistard,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for 
digesture."   Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  first  introduced  the  use 
of  tobacco  to  England,  was  so  partial  to  it  that  he  smoked 
a  pipe  as  he  was  going  to  the  scaffold.    A  walnut-shell  and 
a  straw  formed  the  first  pipes,  and  the  herb  was  then  sold 
for  its  weight  in  silver.    The  following  ironical  encomium 
on,  and  serious  invective  against,  tobacco,  is  by  the  famed 
author  of  the  **  Anatomy  of  Mdanchdy^''  page  374  (4to, 
Oxford,  1638): — ''Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  super-excellent 
tobaceo,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  their  panaceas,  potable 
gold,  and  philosc^ers'  stones ;  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all 
diseases  1    A  good  vomit,  I  confesse;  a  vertuous  hearb,  if  it 
be  weU  qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used  ; 
but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as 
tinkers  doe  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent  puiger 
of  goods,  lands,  health ; — ^hellish,  devilish,  and  damned  to«- 
bacco,  the  mine  and  overthrowe  of  body  and  soule  1" 

The  strain  of  the  following  parody  in  the  style  of  Am- 
brose Phillips,  differs  widely  from  the  invective  of  Burton. 

*^  Little  tube  of  mighty  power, 
Charmer  of  891  ntte  hcfeiiv 
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Object  of  my  warm  detire, 
Lip  of  wax,  and  eye  of  fire : 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced  ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling 
With  my  little 


A  plant  is  found  in  tbe  mountain  districts  of  Jamaica, 
particularly  in  the  woods  which  divide  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester fma  Saint  Ann,  the  properties  of  whose  sap  bear  so 
iCRing  an  affinity  to  the  Jatropha  Elaatica  of  South  Ame- 
rica, that  it  has  been  confounded  with  that  plant.     It  is  a 
parasitical  withe,  very  scabrous,  and  usually  covered  with 
lichen,  but  seldom  putting  forth  any  foliage  until  it  reaches 
the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree,  around  which  it  climbs.    A 
transverse  incision  yields  abundantly  a  milky  fluid,  which, 
inspissated  by  exposure,  or  even  rubbed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  forms  a  substance,  to  all  appearance  and  purpose,  si- 
milar to  the  Indian  rubber.   But  it  must  be  observed,  that  if 
the  incision  be  made  too  deep,  so  as  to  divide  the  substance 
of  the  wood  beneath  the  bark,  it  pours  forth  a  pure  pellucid 
water  in  great  abundance;  which,  mixing  with  the  milky  sap 
from  the  bark,  though  it  vastly  increases  the  quantity,  dimi- 
nishes the  original  properties  of  the  fluid  which  produces 
the  caoutchouc.     The  juice  which  afibrds  the  concrete,  re- 
sembles animal  milk  so  much  in  its  obvious  appearances, 
that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  it  by  a  careless  observer. 
The  best  sap  is  procured  from  the  oldest  vines :  from  than 
it  is  often  obtained  in  consistence  equal  to  thick  cream, 
which  will  yield  two-thirds  of  its  own  weight  in  gum.     The 
chemical  properties  of  this  vegetable  milk  surprisingly  re- 
semble those  of  animal  milk.     From  its  decomposition  by 
spontaneous  fermentation,  or  by  the  addition  of  acids;  a  se- 
paration takes  place  between  its  caseous  and  serous  parts, 
both  of  which  are  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
same  processes  from  milk.     An  oily  or  butyraceous  matter 
is  also  one  of  its  component  parts,  and  appears  upon  the 
surface  of  the  gum  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  attained  its 
solid  form.     The  presence  of  this  considerably  impedes  the 
progress  of  experiment ;  for  in  making  bottles  and  various 


